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j EXPLANATORY NOTE. 

As some differences occur in tlie nomenclature of the administrative 
t divisions of the State in different chapters of the Gazetteer, this note is 
- > f added in order to remove any confusion from the mind of the reader. 

\ . Before the year 1866 the State -was divided into a number of 

j|dministrative divisions called Kdrddn-^ (collectorates), each of which was 
H^b-divided into from 3 to 5 Niydhats. On the establishment of the British 
(Jlfgency in 1866 the State was divided into three Kizdmats, each of which 
'was sub-divided into a number of Talislh and Peshhxn's. This arrangement 
Continued until 1879-80 when Col. Grey, the Political Agent, with the 
issent of the British Government, introduced a new airangement ])y which 
Xho' d'^'-djnaf.s and Tahnls were alwlished, and six Kdrddris with the 
' PeshkdA sub-divisions wei'e again introduced. This arrangement lasted until 
10th June 1905 when His late Highness Xawab Muhammad Bahaw'al 
Khan, V, with the advice of the Political Agent finally abolished the Kdrddris 
and the State was divided into three principal administrative divisions 
called Nizdmnts, each of which comprised three TaJmlls. 

Chapters I and II of this Gazetteer were compiled and printed before 
this arrangement came into foi'ce as were also most of the tabular state- 
ments illustrating and elucidating the facts described in those chapters, and 
other tables forming Part B of this work. Chapters III and IV were 
completed after the establishment oi Nizdnpils and Tu/rnTs in June 1905 
with the result that while these names will l)e found in the later chapters, 
, 'Hhe terms Kdrddris and appear in the earlier chapters and in 

some of the Tables. 

'I 

( 

This note will, it is hoped, e.xplain away any apparent inconsistency 

in the text. 
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CHAPTER I.- Di:8CRI PTH P. 


Section A— Physical Aspects, 

The BaliPvalpnr Stat(' lii\s to tli(> mmiIIi-u C' t of tlic n:!,! 

nortb-e<ist of Siiul, and foi’iiis a coinioct int;' link Ikiwii ii t: i 

Provinces. It is l)onnded on tin' nortli and uc-l, lii-i k', il, ,r i 

Avhich .separates it from t!\e .Montcfomeiy and Mnli ln |) - ii;. 

Punjal), then ly the eoinhined waters of tlic .''ut li j an<l ( n i;. / ! . li 

separate it from tlie .Mu/affaiyaili Disti'ici of tin- I'liiij.ik. .in' i.; , 

from tlie ])oint where the joint .<tre;wns mcol l Iio indii'. la il,. i e ;. 

Avliieli dh'ides it from tin- I’nn j:il) I )isLi-ict of I )ei a ( l\!., i.nl 

that of ,Jaco])al):vl in Sind. On tin* nortli-c.i-i i e^ the I) . I 

f'erozepur and on flie south the independent States of IM..111. 
Jaisalmer, and the Pruvinee of Sind. 

Aeeordintf to tlie Pevemii' .Snrvev the LffO'S area of i.h,. '-1 
is la, '.118 si|n;vre miles, of whi<'h ‘.ks.s] .„|i| nv mile, a'v d. ,e:i, :e ,| 
this j>:reat trivt is almuf ;Mo mile, in I'-nyth lioni \. li, 1 . . 

Avith riA-er borih'rs of ISo mili.'s on the Sntk'j ; 1 " ni,le,.,ii t , 

or Panj-nld, Ix'low the eoidlneiiee of tlie live Pnnj.ih r,\ei.. ; an 1 ;o 
miles on tlie Indus. 

Its ineatt brettdth is .'lU miles, and it m;'\ I..- d.\.i|. ■! 
cally into tliree strips rimninp: paridlel to eaeli otiii'i- lii . • 

the Avliole lenofth of the State. 'I’h.'se .'-t rips ina,\ I- d. - ■ , .1 as 

( 1 ) pure de.sert, (2) a central ti'twi, chielly d. ,.., i . n,,:,:o ,,1 

cultiA'ation and Ooiisidi'rahly hie-lier in level tlnin ihe v.lf ’ ot 
the adjoining riA'ers, ;nid (-5; the allnviid traet foinied k, tl-. ■ . n 
of the riA'ers. 

The first tract is ti portion of the gieai Ind a,n d.-. . i. : , 1- 

Ixtunded on the north :uid west In :i depre>sion loc;i!!\ ! n v im 
Hakra. Its surface consists of ti sttcees,i'in of sand o' n. o n 

places to a height tvf .hod fem nith lln' vegetali' i. p ■,•1,' . • ; 
tnu?ts. There is no soil down to tlie lowest depili- p' . 

Avells : all is .sand, but bitter watei' is met with at a d. pth . ■ 
feet. ells are .sunk tliroiigh a stratum of tine 'and. i!: e 
sustained by a steining of gypsum ]ilaster, thiee mehe, 1 ! e; . w i , j 
is added a.s tlie excaA'at ion jiroeceiks. 'I’he-se w ells ai e fl, la m .', 
than from three to four feet in dianictei’, aiui. i\in w,;! ih, 
precaution of steining, their excavation is ivjanlid a, a oii.i . 
adA'enturc. OA'crlying the sand in many of tin- A-ai'e\ s. ,i, ,.i 1 .1,, .1 
pur, Rukanpur and Khaiigarh, is found a deposit oi a'it.iji're 
sulphate of lime from three to .si-x feet thick. 'I'hi, tiaei i, i ' e 
the Rohi or Cliolistan. 

The second, or central, tiait i' identical m einuaei. t 1 i ;'i, 
uplands running from the .Sulaimani range across the l>eia| it ;e,, 
Western Punjab, Avliere it is locally kuoAAui a.s the i’;tt or Jkw a.,, 
through Avhich each of the Punjab riA'ers has cut its inni v.nJi', 
The differ euce of soil in the A'aUeys and upland-s i.s unmistukaiJe 


CHAP I, A. 

Physical 

Aspects. 




T!»f» tlifp* 
Tiaturnl divi* 

M'-TlH 

in TTi" 
Kol.t rvr Jhn- 
Ii,--! in. 
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...1 ti.p 

I central tract. 
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Bah.wvalpub State.] Physical Aspects. [Part A. 


CBAP. I, A. fovraor is a raicaceous soil with alti'vuatliii!: layers of light bluish . ^ 
ph^cal silt, and the latter a stiff clay mixed wiUi sand. 

▲ipMtt. limit of this central tract on the rirer side is clearly 

(,t) Tho (Jefixied l)v a line of sand hills, and on the north-east portion of the 
central tract, abrupt transition to tho loiver valley, Avhich in many 

places is thirty feet belotv it. But this ditlerenco gradually fades 
away as sve proceed to the south-Avestorn Ijoundary, svhere the 
surface of the central tract is from eighteen to tsxenty feet below the 
cold Aveather zero of the river Indus. 


The wb. BeloAV spring Avater level in l)Oth tracts the substratum is 
■tntnm. identical, lAsing a light Ijluish coloured silt, the counterpart of the silt ‘ 
deposited by the rrters. Tli* edge of the high central tract is cut 
out by a series of indentations, proAung the action of ranning Avater, 
and as up to this point the soil of the alluvial tract is identical Avith \ 
that found on tho loanks of tho riA'crs, except a few isolated tracts ■- 
Avhich hoA'c nsA'er been affected by riovr action, and as above this 
point the alluvium of tho high land differs, this edge is the limit 
bevoud Avhich none of the Punjab riAvrs have ever floAved under 
existing conditions. 


W»k«r.l«rat. 


The AV'ater in all tho Avells of both ti-acds is impregnated with 
salts of various kinds in solution, among Avhich sulphate of soda ^ 
is present to a large extent. When the Avells are not used and the 
Avater is allowed to stagnate, the excess of salt makes the water 
Avry offensd'o, and undrinkable, until the stagnant water has been 
drawn out atid the Avell replenished. The depth of spring AAmter 
below tlij surlace of the ground increases in proportion to the 
distance fi'om the rivers, but in a greater ratio to the north-east than 
t Awards the south-Avost of the State. In tho eastern portion of the i 
State tli'-^ subterranean spring level falls at tho rate of 38 inches per **■ 
mile, Avhdc at its confluence Avith tlie Chenfib the fall is only 17| . 

inches per mile. ,, 


The fall of the country up to the edge of the central tract is 
about a foot a mde from north to south, and fzom tAvelve to fifteen 
inches a mile from east to Avost, Avhile the slope of the beds of the 
riA'ers does not generally exceed eight inches per mile. Tho rivers 
liaA'e therefore to atljust their beds to the slope of the country and 
are forced to Avind about in a series of meandering curves, Avhich 
often assume a horse-shoe form. On account of the greater slope of 
the countiy the Sutlej Avinds about much more than either the Chenab 
or Indus. During the inundation season tlze floods spread OAmr the 
adjoining country and as soon as the riA'er falls, the stream takes 
the shortest course and in many cases joins the tAAm ends of the 
horse-shoe cuiac, A\hich aie soon clo.sefl leuA'ing a deep depression 
the middle. The land lying Avithin tlii.s’ depression is thus 


m 




om ' A'ears 


later should the set of tli 


— » , • 1 1 ■ 1 (.'ivooiuii in miiD 

tian-sterred from the right bank of the riAvr to the left or vice versd. , V. 


- . , - ra cr again turn toAv'ards this 

de.sei'ted channel as soon as the bank u hieh marks the channel is 
lemoved, tho river returns to its old bed— and again a transfer of a 
portion of the enclosed lands takes pJaeg. In fact these changes only 
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i^^occur when tlie river makes a horse-shoe tend or returns to a 

i 'eserted channel. 

The alluvial tract above referred to is scored throughout its 
•hole length hj deep dei)]'Cssions, generally hoi se-shoe cuives, show- 
ig ■where, at some foimer period, one of the l ivers must have been, 
hese depressions arc from fi' to 12' deep and from 50' to 100' broad, 
hey have been left deserted in a great measure in consequence of 
the westering tendency”’ of all the great Punjali rivei's, and the lise 
of the country from the edge of the central tract to the present bed 
of the rivers shows that the eailicst course of Ixith the Sutlej and 

« |lndus was along the edge of the central tiact, and that they have 
worked northwards and westwai’ds to their jircsent positions. ILis 
I' tract is called the Siudh. 

y It will be clear from this description that the lie of the land in 
the south-Avestern Punjab does not favour the formation of deep, 
well-defined and permanent lieds liy the great ilvers rvhich converge 
in the valley of the Indus, liut peimits constant and sometimes 
sudden changes in their course. This tendency has apparently been 
accentuated by the sIoac but never ceasing drift of sand from the 
great Indian desert on the south, and, as possibl}’, as Colonel IMinchin 
thought, by some upheaA'al of the tiacts on its border. The subject 
is so important for a clear' undei'standing of the ancient geography 
of the State, of its history and modern deA'elopmeut, that it is 
proposed to discuss it here at some length. 

That the course of each of the great rivei'S has been changed 
within historical times is conceded on all sides, but the precise nature 
of those changes has l)cen the subject of conti'oversy and still I'emains 
undecided. The main f[uest!on is as to Avhat river floAved in the 
great depression, called the Ilakia, Avhich forms the south-eastern 
frontier of the State, sepai'ating it from the Rajpiitana desert and 
the State of Jaisahner. 

As to this depression seA'eral theories liaAm been adAmiced, 
Writing in the Calcutta UeAueAV in 18r4'‘^* Sui'geou IMajor C. P, 
Oldham ingeniously suggested that the Haki'a, the upjiei' paid of 
Avhich is called the SotraOi- Sutra, probably a corniption of Satodra 
or Sutudri, is the old bed of the Sutlej or Satadru. This theoi-}' 
was vigoi'ously comlrated by ‘ Xearchus,’ in an article in the same 
ReAueAv in 1875, avIio held that the Hakra Avas fedlry Iroththe Sutlej 
And the Jumna, but did not form the main bed of either of those 
^reat riAvrs, the existing lied of the Ilakra lieing too narroAV for it 
o haAm eAvu’ found a i-iA'cr of their magnituile, and its leA'el being 
ome thirty feet aboA'e that of the present Sutlej. Colonel IMinchin, 
dioAAms for many years Political Agent in PahaAvalpur, has adAUinced 

<i) This I'-Cbieriiig, ns it is c ill.-!, is duo to tho operation of tlio law, disoovei ed 
jy K. E. roil Uaer, that the ddfi reooo ot tlie veloiity of the earth's rotation at the 
Equator and at the E’oles (Miises .Todino livcrs in the Northern Heinisph. re to attai k 
heir riolit hank more than tlio left, ami to pn.sh t.lieir beds sideways— mImIl- m the 
ionthern Hemi.sphere, tins action is reversed. 

Reprinted in Seloetions from the Calcutta Review, Second Series III, I89d, 
sges 1—56. 
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CHAJM.A. the rlienry tliat the Hakrft is the old hed of the Jumna, and his 
Physical Tt‘:i,''"iis are hcst yivon in his O'lni -words: 

Aspects. \. proviondv stated the desert portion is divided from the central 

The Hakra t' a^ t l.v a depresdon called the tUkra, but in the southern portion of th® 
depression. State tlu' tulvunce tlie sand-bills blown a.cross from tlio groa Q 
desert has almost obliterated all tiaces of this river bed. 


In the Calcutta Review for July 1874 an attempt was made to prove 
tint this 1 ist river was at one period the Sutlej. In my opinion the fact 
of the river Sutlej flowinjr within a defined valley of its own, bounded on 
either ie by lauds So much hitrher in level and of so different a character, 
prpclmh s rlie idea of the liitrher tract ever having been traversed by the 
yutlei The Rakra river is referred to by Tod in the Annals of Bikaner, 
wbeie he wiit-s : “ d'radition asserts that these regions were not always 

aiid or doMiIatc and that their deterioration dates from the drying up of 
the nakin luver, which came from tl.e Punjab and flowing through th® 
Inuirt cd tlie eouatry emptied itself into the Indus between Rori, Bhakkar 
and Pvh,-'^ 

The Sirliiud tract between the Sutlej and the Jumna is the watershed 
of til ■ Til bis and Gaim-etic valleys, and the Hakra depression is sml *“6 
outlet -f all the drainage channels of the western Sirhind tract, the main 
channel being the (lliagear river. 

ft 1' rot imnrub;ible that at some distant period the Jnmna on leaving 
the hil!.s tunml westward and emptied itself into the Indus. The ‘Western 
Jiniina Canal was excavated in the reign of Flroz Tughluk about A. D. 

igp.O 70 aiiT, as all these eld native canals were dug in depressions left 

bv chances ill tlie cmirse of rivers, the probability is that this canal was 
du'i' in the (b v bed of the Jainna or at least in a portion of it. Locally the 
Ibini-i 111 ', ir.cli of this canal is stated to have been dug in the bed of the 
Chitranu'. 

Jr serins probable, that there has been a gradual upheaval of the 
Sirhiiiil and ITariiiiin. tracts, which may have diverted the Jumna into the 
(bniLo tic vullev, and gradually les.soned the flow of water in all the Sirhind 
draiini'ji' ciinniiels, These channels are now dry e.xcept after heavy rains 
in til ' ib-lliinala\:in tiact.<n, and the Ghaggar stream now only occasionally 
nach. ^ t' 0 Ijikaner border, whereas formerly there was a perennial stream 
in ii’.O't of these channels. Along the banks of the Ghaggar and Hakra 
are the rc'iiain.s of old cities now only ruined mounds. In the Sirsa 
Di-trict some of tli-^so rnouuds have been excavated and found to contain 
niarhle an 1 ‘■tone carvings of great excellence. It is nearly certain that 
the ■‘t iiic /a/-.- or |)ill ns put up by Puuz Shah at Uissar and Fatahabad 
wet ’ cvbiiuied by liiu) from the old buried cities and the ruins of his old 
piilac-' .'t Hi-'Ii'^how that ho laigely availed him.self of these old stone 
CMivii r ) adorn hi.s underground passages and apartments. 


Siinilur ancient totvn.s and forts, such a.s Marot, Phnl-ra, Mfr- 
gadli, Wadliar, Dni-gadh, Jlauj-gadh and Deraw'ar, are found on 
tin' banks of tlie ffaki'a in the Ikdiawaljmr iState, 

Till' [ii'olilem was attacked again in by Mr. R. D. 

Olilb.iMi, a Di'iinty Superintendent of the Geological Sniwey of India, 
t ) a ' v'fws griMt weight inii.st attach. In his opinion the Hakra 

is tb" kj bed F the Sutlej, though it may liave been also fed from 

. h''!Mril 'S t ho .-Wi.irii* .S<)(.'i..ty (tf nf,*n<.ul, \ ui. Ij\ , ISSd. On prob.ible changea 

in I^i" ^ ''/ibi fihy <ii tiie Pumi'mIj iimi its Rivers, ;»‘22— 4-)j. 

Tliv Mihiaii ot iSiml and its Tnbiuuries. Ibid. Vol. LXI, 1892, pai^es’ 
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a brancli of the Jumna, and that it Avns lo?t when the former river CHAJM, A. 
turned westwards to join the Peas. This opinion is based mainly Physical 
on hydrographical data and its author points out that the Hakra Aspects, 
depression is being constantly fill('d up with an alluvium simdar to Hatr* 
the existing soil which explains the abiience of sandy silt in its bed, depression, 
and that the high level of the ]:)lain over wdiich it pursues its course 
is a common characteristic of all the rivers of the Indo-Gangetio 
plain. 

Lastly the late Major H. G. Raverty in a lengthy article 
discussed the historical aspect of the (luestion, and his conclusions arc 
that in the Giirteenth century ‘ the Betis flowed in its uhl bed past 
Debal-pur (Dipalpur) and the Bihat (.Iheluin), the Cheufib and the 
Eavf, having united into one stieam to the north-east of klultiin, 
flowed near it on the east side, and united witli the Beas some 28 
miles to the southward of that city and ea^t of Uch, instead of we.st 
of it, as the united waters of the Bunjab now flow: (page IGG). Ihus 
Uch and Mult'in both lay in tlie Avest l>ank of the Panj-mid andAvere 
closely united, ])olitically, in conseijuence. 

Further reference may be made to an article in the Physical 
Geography of the BahaAvalpur State by Mr. J. W. Barns. F. R. G. S., 
Superintendent of Irrigation, published in tlie .Journal of the Royal 
Geographical Society, 1872. Tliat Aviitoi- considered that the 
‘Bangar’ (or uplands of the Cholistan'i had at a former period been 
flooded not intermittently, as laud is l>y the Punjab riA'ei's, but 
steadily. He also found testaceous mollu<c> in the Biingai* Arhich, 
in hts opinion, had had at one time a settled .igrieultural population. 

Besides the Hakra there is in this State another out smaller The etnellar 
depression running from three to twelve nnles fiom the Glnuii and deprewion. 
Chenab riA'ers and' parallel Avith them, fiuin the north-east in a 
south-Avestorly direction. This depression bears various names, 
being designated at different place.s as noted beloAV : — 

RaMK Of THK D EFIi fSSIOX. 


Ilasil Siiliru. 


Bagg.'ia-wali. 

Macleod Cfaiij. 


'rirwiilnia. 

MinchiuabAcl. 


K.ab Biidh), 

Shahr- Farid and Mahar 

Sharif. 

Tlaryari and Gliariian. 

Hasilpnr. 


I’akbal or Pakhala. 

Tibha-Kaika. 

1 

Janiliiiia. 

Shoikli Walian. 

j 

Cliilkana. 

Talbaiii. 


I'liiit. 

Kliairpur-East. 


Ifagra. 

Uurrpur and Kathala. 


(Jaraiig. 

Sanjar. 


J.irat. 

Dera-Bakhkha. 

; 

K idki. 

Balia wal pur. 


tVsiband. 

Ueb, Chaiidhi'i and 

Garlii 

Tnikii. 

Ikhtiyar Khan. 



Maii-Mubarak. 


Kal.a. 

Naushahra. 


(tiirliil.a. 

(birh-1- Began. 

j 

AVahand or Talla. 

Kot Sabzal. 

i 

(Inrhiln 
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Bahawalpur State.] TIip old led of Hip Jnmna. [Part A, 

Various stories are current among the people regarding this 
depression. Old people among- the Hindus say that in times long 
past tliei'i-' lived in the .Jumna a huge dragon Avhich -ivas ordered by 
the gods to (piit the river and .seek an abode in the ocean, so, to 
ena])ie it to reach the ocean .seci-etly, the Jumna Avas bidden to send 
forth a stream. This stream is marked by the bed of the present 
depression. Another curious legend is that Darius Hystaspes 
(Gushtasp), Avlio ruled this country, gave it to his daughter as her 
doAver and that she constructed a canal of AAdiicli the present 
depression is the i-emains. It is also said that it is an old bed of 
the Beils, or of an independent river AA'hich CA^entually fell into the 
Sutlej at some place higher ui). 

Of those legends the first is in accord Avith the theoi-y that the 
Avators of the Juiuiia once flowed sA-est ward, not eastAA-ard as noAV. 
And the second is curiously confirmed by certain loops in either side 
of its course, and Avhich the people say AA'ere the distributaries of the 
huge canal.' 

WhateA^er the facts dimly commemorated in these legends may 
have been, the people regard the Trukri and Gurhila as one and the 
same strciuu, but Colonel iMiuchin AA'as disposed to identify the 
Ti-ukri Avitli the old bed of the Beas, and to regard the Gurhila 
betAA'ceu Firoza and Bhakkar as the old bed of the Indus, and he 
AA'i'ote : — 

Tlio old bod of the .Sutlej can bA (Hstinctly tr.iceJ idoiiAf (he edge of 
the central tract frem the Sirsii boi-dor to the t )Wn of Goth Channi, Avhere 
it was joino 1 by anotitcr river, \vhic!i I believe t) have been the Beas ; the 
t\v) riverj then contiuuol their conr.se to the village of Firoza, wheie 
there is a. deep depression some miles in c.vtent at wtiich point the united 
rivers fell inro tlio Inlus. General Cnnningha n has .shown that the Indus 
was joined by tlie Cheiiab opposite the t )wn of IJcli, and tlio old lino of 
the river can be traced from this point to l^iroza in (lie bed of the old 
Khanwdh Canal, and in IiIa description of the changos in the course of the 
Beas, ho states that “ in most of our maps, the old Beds is c inducted into 
the lower course of the Bhatiyari, whereas its still e-visting and well defined 
channel joins the Chonab :J0 miles bslow Shujabai and its most southerly 
point is 10 miles distant from the nearest bond of the Bli itiyari.^^ I believe 
the Genera! is mistaken on this p'lint, and tliat in the seventh century the 
Beds ran in two largo channels, one as he points out near Shuja’abad and 
the other in the Bhatiyan chann*!, which w.is continued through the 
Bahawalpur State to its junction with the old bod of the Sutlej at Goth 
Channi. This channel, which is now called the Trukri, flows below the old- 
town of Uch. It is clearly a continuation of the Bhatiyari, as it commences 
on the left liank exactly opposite the place Avhoro tlie other channel ends 
on the right bank. Its position west of tlio town of Uch account,s for the 
presorvation of this old town. The Chachnamain describing the march of 
Muhammad bin Kasim states tliat “ he journeyed from Alor, tdl he airived 
at the Fort of Fa-biya on the south bank of tho Beds. It was an old Fort 
and the chief of it was Kaksas. When he had settled affairs witlt Kaksas, 
ho left the Fort, crossed tho Beds ami reached the stronghold of Aska- 
landa. If any tiust- i.s to be placed in the old ehronmler a branch of the 
Beds then flowed both we.>t and south of Askalanila, Avhich is identified 

(OAVith rcArpncetoth.eso winding channels Jlr. Barns write.s as if they are 
Undoubtedly ancient irrigation works.— J. R. G. S., 1872. p. 39ij. ^ 
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with the modern town of Uch and therefore the Truhri, which flows to the CHAP^I, A. 
west and south of Uch must have been the bed of the 13eas. Physical 

The old bed of the Indus can be traced from Firoza to BhaJekar in Aspects, 
the depressions locally known as the Gurhila and Kaiui channels. General ThesmtUer 
Cunningham has described the changes in tlie lower course of the Indus as depresaioo. 
follows; — “ Below AhaA'A-ar the original course of the Indus was to the 
east of the Alor range, but, as the waters gradually worked wcst-w.nrds, 
they at last turned the northern end of tlio range at Kori and cut .a jiassago 
for themselves through the gap in the limestone rocks between Rori and 
BhaJekar. This change is assigned to the licginning of Dahir’s reign and 
must have taken place shortly after his accession in A. D. (580. The 
changes in the upper course of the Indus must have taken place about the 
same time. According to local traditions tlie town of Jaj ja west of Khan- 
pur was founded by Rai Jajja Bhuta in A. D. 8:34, at which time tlie Indus 
must have left the old lino near the sand-hills and a]ipi oximated to its 
present course and was most probably flowing on the lino shown by the 
Sadiqwiih Canal.” 

But accordiug to local tradition the depre.ssion belotv Jajja i.s an 
old bed of the Indus and near Patan iMuinira, tliis dejtression is known 
as the Sej, and the Gurhila runs inidAvav between it .and Xaushtihra 
in a bed of its own some two miles south-east of that town. Local 
tradition further states that the Sej and Guiliila flo-wed at one and 
the same time, and that when the .Sej in time had Irecome a dlmnd, 
or back-water of the Indus, the Gurhila continued flo3ving for a 
long period.;/ 

Thus the Sej should ai)parcntlj be regarded as an old Ix'd of 
the Indus, but not so the Gurhila. 

Further, it may ho obsciwed -with regard to the latter that it 
was floAring as an independent stream Avhilc the Xarra or eastern 
branch of the Indus still raji, for in the legend of .Sohui and 
MaliinAval the folloAving lines occur : — 

vb/ye t>o‘ T/iiiiif lid fiidni Jd/iiJi lrlidj<' Jchdr<>. 

Drfhari Jo kof ihn Iiki/o s-Joihr BJiim/dro. 

Juiid, Jtdcltin tiirijo LdinJckih- rJnniJlio hjinjinuro. 

Pllfo.r ltd Ddfii r dll iriijfi llhljn ln'O ho Pillldvo. 

IVoggo Hiojdro jo Ivhfin Samma d Jd kaijd. 

(Ivrh'do fjur u-ol/r Judon hnin iculn' AAro.^'^ 

SoJiiiloii, Ilnh in-hor JO fadih ho irdro. 

“In former- days there AVas a habitation n.amed Tanot. (Tanot 
is a fort and toAvn in Jaisalmcr State). It Avas then that a Avell 
named Khara of bitter Avater AVas dug. Beside.^, thci-e Avas a foil of 
Dethari (Dethari is said to be near Ilaidarabad and a toAvn called 
Bhingara near Shika'rpur in Sindh). Except these there AA'ere no 
other habitations. Juna, Jokhia, Dhakkar and Khoha'nra, sons of 
Pahara by Datar his Avife, Avere released by Khan Samma as soon as 
the latter had ascended the throne. In those days the Gurhila, of 
which the Avatcr Avas as SAveet as sugar, and the A"aro stream were 

(G The Narra (Sindhi Naro) doea not run in Bahawalpur, bub furthersouth in 
Sindb. 
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flowiijg. Solini too and ilalimliar, tlie famous pair of lovers, lived 
then.’ 

There is nothing of geological interest in this State, vrhich is 
situated entirely in the alluvium. 

FvrxA, 

The Avolf (ixihr) is found both in the Eohi and Sindh. 

Pig {iiilrhuii or JiifJiiiii, boar, IJiunihii, sow) are found in large 
numbers in the jungles and State reserves. The hog-deer Qidhra), 
ravine deer [hinni), black-laiek {1,-Jld liinin), uihi or uihjni and rnjh 
are also common ami the wild-as.s (yo;7,7//o ) is to lie met with in the 
Cholistan. Other animals are the ordinary onc.s of the Punjab plains, 
such !is the fox {hhulntr), jackal (;//di/ec), hare r), hyiena 

wild-cat porcupine (•-'•e/i), mongoose 

badger (/'//]'"), squirrel (ij{hl>ir) and musk-rat (chhdrln'i udar) . Wild 
rats {'■/iiihd) of a Ijrowni.^li colour abound in the Rohi. 

The lark {rlnt ,"1)11) is suppo.-ed to soar at dawn into the sky in 
a state of ccstayc, singing liymus to Bod, and then falls senseless to 
the ground. If a dog or jackal then find and devour the birds it is 
supposed to cause it to go mad as a punisliment for eating a bird so 
devout. Owls are of three kinds, rliiln'i, huk and y/'g/g the latter 
being also called /\h/'''/.7\(' xA/',,// or tlie ‘ Kiriir’s tiger,’ because the 
Hindtis have })eculiar lieliefs aliuut its being ill-omened. Hawks are 
of various species ; ki'., I’eiu. /cere ; /i-fxA/c, I'ein. hd-dnt, a falcon; 
r/o'/'e/', fem. ^hil.i'X, also a kind of falcon; hoj'ir, xliahh,, and iaitifnn, 
all kinds of hawks, d’he /.c/vo' or is a species of eaglet which 
is siqiposed to lui'e li.sh to the surface hy its cry of /.'C/'ur, Larar, 
and then swoo[) <loAm on them. 

T’he lizards are numerous and of various species, including the 
iji'li, i'h’i'i, kii'i'iX, a large lizard, lir/a, <i<i1i1i'd and xduhd, the three 
latter heing poisonous. ’I he /7e///// is said not to copulate Imt to be 
born of a snake, ilie will, if sIioavu to a woman before .she 

begin to churn, cau^e tlie (|nantityof butter produced to be iucreased. 
The /'//'o/yo,- or hoorletl ci'lo'a is .^aid to he of ten different colours, 
hyii ij'i r. iiiii'hki, )j (7//)/,;',p. ('Inlh rd-iiii'-dil'i, I'lil'Di'd, 

(broan), ///y<o- (palegi'ey a itli large black spots), nintl-bliid, ijul-kdld 
and or Avhitc. Ihe female cobra is called ixtihi,/, and is either 

f.-dit or iiiiih rdini'dh hluiving laige spots of the size of a ntnh'i.r) 
Avliose bite is A'ery tleadly, xo that — 

.7,, l.n l"l llitll.J, 

■■ lie whom a has bitten, rviil not be able to go another 

step.’’ 'Idle l-h'ji'rd, „.lid or (/., ,, folded like a y/7-///), the 

fd-mar, the y/ol7/„ (a small thin snake), they7m,v7/i (or I'llmbi of the 
Punjab), the .'"yy-7! 7, •, the and the se;a/„// are also found, 

rile I' lx >tiid To cuii itwif round a buffalo’s leg and thus suck 
the miikmandthe f/],or"-d,„,j is so SAvift that it can bite a galloping- 
horse. 'The 'b,„v.(hen or tAvo-hcaded ” Avith head and taii of equal 
thickness, is usually found near wells. The j<ddU or “ hairy ” snake 
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" is said to have hair on its body. The ImUdr has the pover of con- CHAP. I A. 
veying its poison to its assailant through his stick, which invariabTy Physical 
breaks. The Viitijain is a A^ery venomous snake. The /^dh-pir/id is Aspects. 

. the subject of curious belief.s. It is .said not to l)itc in the day time Reptiles, 
even if held in the hand, but at night it o'awls in a sleeper’s breast 
and poisons his breath,^'’* striking him with its tail before it make.s off . 

It is even said to remove all sticks, &c., fi-om the sleepe7’’s side with 
its tail, so that on awaking he may find no wea})on to hand. People 
in the Rohi usually sleep Avith a lamp burning in the house as it is 
afraid of a light, and the thdnaildrs of IsMmgarh, &c., actually have 
a ^ard to keep off the sdli-pirud at night. xt.nothor snake is the 
chit-l-anndn. 

From 1890 to 1897 Rs. 244 to Rs. 358 a yeai' were paid for Rewarda. 
killing snakes, the number killed ranging from 1,75] to 2,480, 
but in November 1897 rewards ceased to be paid. 

A frog is (laddu, generally, but the masculine is (Ivlir, feminine Amphibia. 
clnh The tortoise, Jtor/iJi-karnDn/idu, is veiy common in the I’ivei’s 
and iDirnidif and even in wells. It is eaten by the C'huhras and the 
Kehal and Mor tribes. Alligatoi’-s, ttan.-idr, and otters, huldar, 
also abound. 

The carp, damWird {Laheo roliibi) or rolnt, of the Punjab is the Fi'h. 
finest of the fish found in the State, and is .said to l)e A'ery nourish- 
ing. If a child is sickly, the mother is made to eat fhtmbhrd to cure 
its debility. It is credited Avith the jjOAver of jumping fi-om a depth 
of 18 cubits under water to a height of 18 cubits in the air, or 36 
cubits in all. The fliiiild (Cafla hurhanaiii), also a cai-]), ranks next. 

The man kalchir {Cindina inrvjaln), also of the carj) family, has 
powerful jaws shaping like a weeding knife and can cut through the 
meshes of any ordinary net. It is caught in Aviro Jicts. The jhdili 
is good eating as is the niihjbdri (dhu*/v//^/s C'Ov/.v/a.N" *'>), rvhich 
is much used as an ingredient in jxdan. Both are singularly free 
from bones. The Jmffi (^Koiojdern^t kajnraf) has Areiy thin 
bones, Avhich cannot be extracted and are pounded up Avith 
the flesh for cooking. The tilniiihnii (( 'idhifli rnxA hyindruliifiid) and 
shvrltu are also found. The latter is also called iJarijd da 
Jnilrhrr or cock of the river. It feeds on the grain it finds in the 
stream, or among small pebbles, and it is said that its flesh cures 
diseases of the kidneys and bladder, such as stone, &c. The (ddalli 
resembles the d/tnnp/m/o The rlihiudihi which is a foot in length 
and four fingers in breadth. It resembles the pdri, has numoi’ous 
bones and is not pleasant to the taste The i-htnpid has throe bones 
and is generally a finger in length. It has black, red and blue spots 
on its scales, and is called .N//e/’-/vo/y ‘lion-colour.’ It is uneatable. 

The dxrrd (or B(difyr cotio) is as big as the palm of the hand ; and 
it.s breadth rather exceeds it.s length. The drurd nr dar-rd {Barlmr 
I'hrijsfpfrriid). The ddhi {Lahrn ralbaan) ia a dark coloured fish 
re.sembling the daubrd. In the Punjab it is called nnia or ‘female- 


(“) Stih ndl sdh mel ke, i.e., by mingling its breath with that of its victim. 
The Shtff/iara in Muzaffargarb District is the ilacronea doe. 
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barber ’ and in tbe Ubba it is called Macbliani, i.e., the -wife 
of a Miicblii or ■\vatermaii. The {hu'ln or (jndihx {Ojihioi'cjdmlns 
Jill iii'htt'is), the ijarji of the Punjab is a very porverful fish, and is 
said that it cun force its way tip to the roof of a house against the 
flow of the gntter. It has only one Itone and is eaten with rice, 
being considered a luxury. I’he ihihhi, a small fish. The dura re- 
sembles the kamilu, but glistens less. It is usually five inches long 
and about a finger thick. It has a large number of bones and is 
tasteless. The dhu ngudn {^i’rnidntruidvn iju/’/ta) resembles the mali 
and is about a foot long. It abounds in bones but has no scales and 
is good eating. "Muhammaduns eat it but Hindus do not. The 
adii-ijiif or prawn is never eaten by Muhammadans ; the Jhabels 
therefore do not catch it. The eel, /jnj or sap~:nuch//i {2Iastucnnhhis 
arniuf}i.~<) is generallv believed to be the offspring of a fish and a 
snake. Physicians cut off the head and tail and prepare from them 
a medicine to cure impotence. 

Other fish are ; — 

The ijdjird {}[u.-<furi’ndilii.-< jm niudtin) , a species of r/uj ; the 
(jvdiln, .dial-ir, and rJiilru which belong to tho group of fish called 
siiako-lie aled [niilii'x-'-phul US') the <jii/ld, the l-uii<dn {^linb<issis huculis], 
a small fish which gli.steiis hke silvei, a cubit in length and from 
1 to ■] inches in breadth. It ha.s more bones than flesh, and hence 
is called l-uiijhi, or ‘comb.’ Another variety, called Iduinii is about 
one fiiigei in length; the I, ■h'lijar, ha nid or /.'ha/fi/u {Marru,irs curqsius) 
which IS usually caught by moans of a hook; the I'kaudurli, the 
I'Iki ndii, {■' surmiu) which is also good eating; the Ichaththd, 

the III xiddi or ldl:ln {Sarri,hr<nirli ns fo^sditi) or siiuji of Hindustan, a 
small with re'l and black scales. It has three sharp spikes in 
tlie head which can inflict a painful wound, causing inflammation, 
the ni'jldi nt or nial'ltldni ; tho maHi (IJh/Zagn utfn), or //oa'/f of the 
Punjab which is excellent eating and is useful for cases of diarrhoea. 
IJiiuhis rigidly ahstain from eatiug it. If a Hindu who has fine 
eves, iiT good looks, .suffers fi'om tho evil eye {iiu~r), he sacrifices a 
'I'ludll by turning it round his head and giving it away in charity, in 
the belief tliat the effects of the evil eye will lie thereby removed. 
The fish is given to a fakir, or if one is not at hand is throvm 
away ’• the /lO'/.-bo' which has a head like a snake, its body resembling 
that of the dihdiru. It niea.sures from 8 to 41 feet in length and 
makes an excellent dish ; the imUd or jialhi resemhles the ina/lt, 
and this name is generally given to the young of tlu' m ill!. It has 
only one bone and makes an excellent dish, the juri o 7 ' jiurri 
rhihdu)-, the jdt ijipd has no fins. It is one finger in size 
and is tasteless; the jdi i.rdmld, the i-huld m/u r (tiger-fish) or kiiu/ar, 
which i.-^ alioiit five niches in length. ll has two spikes in its head 
and .1 caught in the liaial it strikes with these spikes and infiam- 
niatiou is produced. It is g.iod eating; tlie > ml ; the slnxikli-sliarinli 
-.'/I, winch makes excellent eating- whou fried; the nuinii 
or .'"//;//,( irrliihU I'l'U), winch suhsist.s on g>Tass onlv ; the nin/rkur 
iii'h lihl : the lirl.'hid, which js a w'cll-know'n lish having tliree largo 
ho'ais; the which is generally 4 fingers in length, white in 
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coloTir and very delicious to tlie taste. In olden days it graced the 
table of the Niuvalas of BahuAvalpur with whom it was a favourite. 

Fishing is carried on in the following ways; — 

(1) by means of a sini-j'iJ, or a set of several small nets. 'I’liis 
is dragged by 20 or 25 men and is litted with iron rings, wlech 
weigh it down in the water; (2) by means of knrhi made of six ^tieks 
and a net of string shaped like a cage. It is used in AS'ater about 
3 feet deep ; (3) by a idid or net made of cotton thread, the four 
sides of which are furnished Avith iron rings, and it is spread out 
and drawn together by means of a string passing thi’ough them. It 
is generally used in water from 12 to 14 cubits deep ; (4) Iw a nard- 
tdru made by files (strips of wood) and thread spun from the fibres 
of the dk plant. This net is fixed perpendicularly in tlie water ; 

(5) by a nard-horhl which resembles the ndrd-fctrd^ l)ut the former 
is sunk deep in the water and catclies the deep-swimming fish, Avhilo 
the latter floats in the water and catches the fish near the surface ; 

(6) by a hmdi or iron hooks. It is said that only ■<iiighdr (, iirkai/d, 
pari, and iiialli can be caught by this means; (7) by a rlihat a sort 
of spear with tvhich fish are caught iti clear water. 

The State derives a small revenue from its fisheries, which are 
ordinarily leased to the Jhabel, Mor and Kehal tribes. The fisheries 
are : — 

Kdrddri Sddiqdhdd . — 'Dulta Gojtvala, Duba KiiM Ivanba, 
Duba Bohitvahi, Duba Kahvaswala. 

Kdi'ddi'i Kiidnpnr . — Dhand Gagri, Dabh Xanak, Xtila 
Minchintvah, iSala Barnstvah. 

Kdrddri Ahmad pnr . — Dhand Tarukri, Dhand HajjamAvali, 
Dhand Khariyiinwala. 

Kdrddri Bahdwalpnr . — Dhand Chhap Kalyaiavdla, Danbar- 
Avali. 

Kdrddri Miarhiiidhdd. — iMori FordAvali, hloii Daulatwah, 
Mori McLcodganj and Miisa Bhutta. 

The income fluctuates. In ISfi]-‘»2 it was Rs. 1,175, in 18b7-b8 
Rs. 298, and in 1900-01 only Rs. odd. The fisheries in .‘sadiqabad 
and Khanpur arc by far the most valuable. 

The locust (inakrl) is dried and eaten by the people in the Rohi. 
White ants {sia-i) are a great pest in the -State, doing much damage 
to beams and rafters in honsi's. There are said to ])e fiAur varieties, 
thejarh-gdl or root-eater, the mandh.gdl or trunk-eater, the 
(jil and sluiij}ij’u-ijdl or leaf and floAver-eater. Black ants are 
Vhthjwrr aitd common ants kainli. The AA'asp is d'hhnn and a laive 
variety the Kdhn[{-d, Lddn is charmed by night out of its nest by 
means of nvudras^ but not until suljhur lias been burnt, ii’he 
gharidn is a harmless insect, resembling a Avasp. Bees abound in 
the wastes as well as in the toAvns and villages, 'riiey usual] e liA'e 
iajad trees. The countiy is infested Avith mo.squitoes', especiallv the 
AilahaMd aad Khan Bela ildq^ct^ of the Khdnpur ixurdari, j^Centipettes 
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{liaulcoilyhiCMr-jdiHjhi or saujdnglt, i.e., with a thousand or hundred 
legs), scorpions, u-afhudn, and spiders, ddnirnr, are common as 
elsewhere. The lahdna is an insect which is fastened round the necks 
of children to cure iimni-iis-sibiiid'n or infantile convulsions. The 
hitti found on trees and in gram fields does much damage and causes 
itching if touched. The sdicani-chhulle or bir-hho-hatti is called 
Idl-bdi by Hindus, It is only found in the rains. The chichar or 
cltamchichchar is a kmd oi tick. Another insect, thejaicrt, resem- 
bles the tick but is poisonous. It is common in the Rohi and its 
bite is difficult to cure and occasionally fatal. The ghanidr insect of 
the Punjali, which makes pitfalls in the sand and entraps ants in 
them, is called chor and is caught and tied in a piece of red cloth 
round the neck of a child suffering from a kind of fever which comes 
on at night and is called chor fever. 


Flora. 


The following indigenous trees are found in the State : — 


(1) Karinh — Capparis aphylla. 

(2) Red Lei — Tamarix Gallica. 

(3) Barndn — Crataeva religiosa. 

(4) Kallar-Lei — Tamarix species. 

(5) OJidtih — Tamarix Dioica. 

(6) Bakdin or dharek — Melia Azedarach. 

(7) Xiiii — Melia Indica. 

(8) Ber — Zizyphus Jujuba. 

(9) Malha~Bcr — Zizyphus oxyphylla. 

(10) Sohdiijna — Moringa Pteiygosperma. 

(11) Bhisham, or tahli — Dalbergia Sissoo.’ 

(12) Ja)id — Prosopis spicigera. 

(13) Sharinh — Albizzia Lebbek. 

(14) Kikkar — Acacia Arabica. 

(15) Jdl — Salvadora Olioides. 

(16) Lasurd — Cordia Myxa. 

(17) G'oH'ii— Cordia Rothii. 

(18) Bohar {baay'ui tree)— Ficus bengalensis. 

(19) Pippal — Ficus religiosa. 

(20) Jhit — Salvodora persica. 

(21) Ohhdndh or RdA /t— Pop ulus Euphratica. 

(22) Harnoli — Ricinus Communis. 

(23) Jdman or Jammun— Eugenia. Jambolana. 


iMost of the trees found 
the State and bear fi-uit. 
fruit. 


'ru of ffie Punjab grow in 

ihe almond also grows but does not 








in inose parts ot tne tore..v.. „ 
year the soil is largely impregnated ivith hdar, the s, line effl, 
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Besides these indigenous trees the following exotic trees gi’ow CHAP. I, A. 
well in gardens: simal (Bombux Malabaricum) : dhcCnian (Grewia physical 
oppositifolia) : belt (Limonia acidissimn) : hel (^gle marmelos) : Aspects. 
amhdrd (Spondias mangifera) : dhdk (Butea frondosa) : Jiuchmr 
(Bauhinia variegata) : imli (Tamarindus Indica) : amaUds (Cassia 
fistula) : sufedsliarin (Albizzia elata) : haherd (Terminalia ballerica) : 
arja7i (Terminalia arjana) : several kinds of eucalyptus : ktinidi- 
(Gmalina arborea) : gidar (Ficus glamorata) :pdpn (Ulmus integri- 
folia) : anold (Phyllanthus emblica) : charhi (Excoecaria sebifera) : 
and bdns (Dendrocalamiis strictus). 


The babuli, called bdvali in the State (Acacia eburnea), a 
small thorny sorub, grows abundantly in the Rohi. It makes 
good fodder for goats and camels and is also used for fuel and fences. 
Its thorns and leaves are like those of the babul, and so it is called 
babuli or ‘ dwarf babul.' 


Date-trees are very abundant. The statement below gives the 
number of trees and the revenue accruing from them : — 


Number of trees of iich kind. 


Male trees. 

Khassi, 

jpemale trees. 

other kinds. 

Total. 

531 

406,832 

j 331,506 

34,210 

i 

773,088 


ReTenue realized 
acoordiDg to BoTenno 
Department. 

Hb. 

27,498 


Tht khajur 
or Ichajj 
(date-tree — 
Phani* dacty 
hfera). 


Of the 773,088 date-trees 731,787 belong to the people and 
the remainder (41,301) to the State. The date-tree belongs to the 
Dioicous class of the vegetable kingdom, Le., the male and female 
trees are separate. The male trees ai’e generally less numerous than 
the female. 


The female flowers are sometimes fertilized artificially by the 
Khajurwalas. This is done before the flower sheaths open; a hole is 
made in the sheath of the female flower and a few bits of the male 
panicle are inserted. The female trees are of two kinds. One yields 
fruits containing stone, and the other, called khassi fruit, which has 
no stone. But the popular division of the date-trees is of three 
kinds, namely, (1) male, (2) female and (3) khassi or neuter. The 
khassi is also called bogh: 

A date-fruit has different names at the different stages of its 
growth, thus : — 

Wisdkh makaurd, Jeth gindanrd, Bhndm dyd te kadh giyd, 

Hd)' dokd, Sduyni pind, I Khaji-u'dle di jijidh, 

i.e., in Baisakh (the date is called) inako.iwd, in Jeth givdavrd, in 
Har dokd, in Sawan^untf; but when the month of Bhadon comes it 
takes away the life of the date-grower. 

The date is used in four different ways - 

(1) Wan di pind ; or the date which ripens on the tree. 

(2) Lum pind (from hm, salt), or raw dates preserved in 

salt and eaten in winter. 
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(3) Chinriu-pind (from ehirud, to cut), -when the stone is 

separated from the fruit and the kernel dried. 

(4) Solarin jdnd (from sokdnd, to dry) : certain kinds of 

date dried without extracting the stones and used in 
winter. These dates do not spoil. Sol-v'in j)inds can 
sometimes be kept for a full year. 

Each parii of the date-tree has a separate name. Thus the 
growing stem is termed innndh, but when cut olf and stripped of 
its branches it is called chhdudd. When a number of date-trees 
sprout from the same root they are called tlviddd. The branches, 
which are useful for various purposes, are called ehhari and the 
leaves hhutw. Prom the leaves, mats, baskets and fans are made. 
The fans made at Uch are the finest. The leaves are cut into thin 
fibres Avhich are dyed with different colours, green, red, yellow, &c. 
The various forms into which the fibres ai-e woven are called 
ehoAikaridn. 


In Uch and its vicinity the chdKnt Avhen plucking dates addresses 
the tree thus : — 

Khajji khajur, hdzir hazur, 

Rakhkhi Ghdhre hdqi yai manzur ; 

Rokhkhd Ghdrhd juvi^ 

Jiici Ptr Nau Ndsir Din, 

KaUtiiyi icdld hui phaldi, phdlin, 

Main charhda charhdn 


Terd sdddr isliq Alldh, 

Khdda pitd aldyd yaldija, 

Ghassa ghabbd baklisMn ivdste Alldh, 
Jinde hosuii tdn phir phir charhsun 
Mat' gae tdn ishq Alldh, 

Khajji ghar d yai icdh. 


“Oh date tree! The r/ii/uw has kept it, the rest is accepted. 
May thy keeper and the^chdha', live and may Pir Xau Xasir-ud-Dlii 
(the Sajj^a-nashin of Lch Bukhari), also live, he Avho has a knlyi or 
croAvn on his head. I Avish that thou, 0 Pir, may make the ti'ee 
flourish. May I be always climbing it ! 0 tree ! Let me and thee 

love God. All I have eaten and said, the trouble I have given thee 
by tugging at thee Avith a roiie, pray forgive it for the sake of God. 
If I live I shall climb thee again ; if 1 die then let God be loA'cd. 
(Here he mentions the name of the t>aikh<ir or inubter of the date) ' 
but the dates have come to our home. Ha ! ha ! ” (liere he mentions 
the name of the tree, c. g., red khajji, or stoneless khajji, as the 
case may be). 


The jhitj^ ohhdah, or hdhin and karhndl are too well-knoAA’ii to 
need descriptiom _T-^e_^vig3 of the former are used as ummdks 
(8) JWt-Salvador* persica. OiAdn/i-PopuhH 

TKiegrtH' or npisiswft, 
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(tooth brushes) by Muhammadans and those of the latter (called 
tldtfiri) by Hindus. 

The jnnd ov ja iid'i . In summer a kind of sweet juice trickles 
from the Ijranches of the ja ml i tree, and round it a species of white 
insect with six legs, called haijiji-timhii, is always to be found. 
They cling to the place whence the juice exudes in two or three 
parallel strings and invariably keep in line. This juice trickling 
from the branches falls on the gronnd, making it black, and the 
r.ainimJdi's collect this blackened earth and mixing it Avith water 
strain it. The juice thus obtained is boiled and made into syrup 
Avhich resembles honey. This syrup, called rndhla, is sold as honey 
by the Hindu shop-keepers of the Lamma. 

The folloAving plants grow wild in the State ; — Ak {Cnlotropis 
]irocera), the Idmi which has three species, the IdnnA^'' Idni and gord- 
Idnd. The Avood of the pjhog {f'alligounm polygonnides) is used as 
firel, generally for bunring bricks in kilns of the native pattern, and 
its leaves are gi’azed l)y camels and goats. The gi'ows in 

alrandance in the Rohi. It begins to shoot spontaneously in March, 
groAvs to the height of 2 to 2^ feet and is cut in August. Sajji or 
asliUtdr Ihruilla, or impure carbonate of soda) is made by burning 
the hkdr plants, and is used in prepanng several medicines and 
more especially in making soap. In the Cholistan there are fields 
of khdr called ddlms which are leased annually, the leases being 
put up to auction, and the State derives a handsome income from 
this source. Sometimes poor people instead of khdr use Idui wliich 
they burn, Avashing their clothes with the ashes. Others wash their 
clothes with a poAvder made from gord~ldnd mixed Avith water, and 
towns-people use gm'd-ldud for washing silk, especially yellow silk, 
and gold ornaments. Camels ai'e fond of laid and gora-ldnd. 

The folloAving statement shoAvs the income in rupees dei'ived 
by the State from khdr dining the last fiAm years : — 


j 


Name of Kardari. 

189G-97. 

1897-98. 

1898-99. 

1899-1900. 

1900-01. 

Total. 

Sadiqabad 

27 

t>0 j 

103 

Go 

62 

307 

Khanpur 

n;i 

113 ! 

113 

113 

114 

567 

Ahmadpnr 

3,200 

3^4t>3 j 

3,403 

3,474 

8,225 

21,825 

l^ahawalpnr 

5,703 

5,7G3 I 

5,774 

15,000 

17,666 

49,936 

Khairpur East... 

4,133 

4,133 ! 

4,133 

7,653 

7,055 

27,708 

Total 

13,237 

13,527 1 

13,580 

26,300 

33,722 

100,473 


No khdr js U!=e<I lu Mincbitiahail Kardari, 

The kdnd {d>(irch<irinn surn) a kind of reed, is of two kinds Idl 
(red) and i-kiffd (Avhite). Its different jiarts are used for various 
purposes. (1) The upper part tilud or fiU of the kdnd is used for 

(S) Lana — Anabasit muUiflora. lAiii and r/ora.-l lina — Caroxylon fastidum. An in- 
ferior quality of sajji is made from Lina and the a.shes of the gnra-ldna are used by 
villapers instead of sajji. 

(10) Caroiylon Qriffithii. 
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making palchts {or tihm sholddtd), winnowing baskets and jhdrus. 
(2) The sheaths Avhich cover the tiluu, and the two or three upper 
nodes of Mud called manj, are used for making good ropes and fine 
ran for weaving on to charpais. (3) The kdnd or lower portion 
of the grass is used for thatch, jjrtfe/s, and fencing. (4) Sur, or 
leaves, when gi-een, makes good fodder for cows and buffaloes, and 
when i-ipe and dry it is also used for thatch. It is also distinguished 
as nachchd or true and jhntd or false. The leaf of the snchchd hand 
is not so broad or coarse as that of the jlntd. The zaminddrs 
loeheve that if a well be sunk whei’e sachchd hand has been growing 
its water wiU be sweet. The hdnh or kdhi {kiaccliarum spontaneum, 
a reed) is found on the banks of rivers, and, in the tract west of 
Muhammadpur-Lamma, it is also found on the canal banks. Cattle 
feed on it largely, and it makes a good fodder for buffaloes. The reed 
obtained from the kdhi is of superior quahty and is used for pens. 

The following is a list of various other plants found in the 
State with references to Stewart’s Punjab Plants, where traceable : — 
the nkri or panirirdld ah {Withnnia roagtdans) is said to flower 
throughout the year, S. P. P., p. 161 : its seeds are given to children 
for colic by native practitioners : olsi {Linum usitatissimim) 
grows spontaneously in gram and methra fields, S. P. P., p. 21 ; in 
this State only the oil is extracted from its seeds : amanral {Cuscuta 
reflexa, also called iftimun), is used as a medicine ; it is found on 
trees especially on her trees, which it kills, S. P. P., p. 152 : the 
anfidri is a reddish plant some six inches high which grows on 
inundated land. It is injurious to animals, and if they eat it their 
milk tecomes red hke blood. It grows in Asauj and Katak. The 
haplialJi {Corchorns copsaloris) is a cooling medicine and useful in 
cases of gonorrhoea, and is also eaten by animals ; the hakh ra {Trihnlus 
alatns). Its seeds are used for food, especially in times cf scarcity, 
and are also eaten by women to ensure fecundity, S. P. P., p. 37 : 
the hdthun {Che nopodium album) is used as a pot-herb : the buftu 
{Amara-nthus Gangeticns) grows in wheat fields. It is given both 
to men and horses to cure catarrh and headache, S. P. P., p. 178 
or 181 : the bhnngra {EcUptn erecta) is a parasite and of two kinds, 
one which bears blue flowers and from which women prepare 
collyrium {hajjal) and the other which is used to cure the necks 
of oxen when galled by the yoke ; it is burnt and the ashes applied 
to the wounds, S. S. P., p. 126; the bhognfiii : the bhohdt (called 
bhugdf in the Punjab) is a well-known vegetable: the bhuin-phor, 
or earth-spliter {Fhelipxa Cnlofropidis) is applied to horses’ sores, 
S. P. P., p. 163; the bhuhal : the brah >n-dn inli cures gonorrhoea, 
S. P. P., p. 262 : the buhhan {Lippio nodifloro) makes a good fodder 
for camels and also is used as a medicine, 8. P. P., p, IGO : rhalitro : 
the r/Ji P m /( grows under /(•(/ rt a /rtrees during the rainy season and 
yield pods, resembling those of the solid njndn tree, which are eaten 
before they ripen by the inhabitants of the Rohi and the poorer 
classes in general: the chiri-haththa is a kind of grass which grows 
on fertile land: the people use an infusion of it which has a coohng 
effect; the dhatura or aconite {Da f urn stramunimn) is used as medicine 
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as well as a poison, and its leaves are applied to ulcers and boils : CHAP. I, A. 
S. P. P., p. 156: the dhaman {Farjouvh Cretica) has medicinal physical 
virtues and is given as a tonic : the doithalc-kntdn, and dodhak khnrd. Aspects. 
S. P. P.j p. 130 or 150 : the fan'd-nudi is used as a cooling medicine, Wiidshrubs, 
S. P. P., p. 13 : the gid/ir-icdr remains green throughout the year 
except in Poh, growing to a height of 3 feet, and its leaf resembles 
that of the shishain {Dalhergia sU'ii'). It is used as a cure for a 
first attack of kidney disease : the gorakhpdn is a cooling medicine, 

S. P. P., pp. 150 and 154 : the lionnal or spand (Pcganuni Harmla), 

S. P. P., p. 38 : the liani-bnt'i, ? liiran-padi (Con voir ulus Arvensis), 

S. P. P., p. 150 : the hdtM-sundi bears a fruit hke the trunk {sunij) 
of an elephant {Jidtlii) : the hazdi-ddni {Eiiphurhin Uiymifulia) grows 
in the Kohi during the rainy season and cures chronic fever, cf., 

S. P. P., pp. 194 and 195 : the juirdnsoh or jo.ivdnh {Alhagi 
Maurorum) is a well known plant, used in making tattis in the hot 
weather. Camels delight in it as fodder, S. P. P., p. 57 : the 
{Triantliema crysUdliiui) is eaten by cattle and also used as a medi- 
cine, S. P. P., pp, 100, 171 or 182: the kdU-buti : the kdld-m'iro : 
the kanderi {Gymnosporia spinosa) is given to horses to cure colds, 

S. P. P., p. 41 : kdnjua : the fruitof the (JJappovislinrridn) 

is made into achdr or pickle, S. P. P., p. 16 : the khilittor or kliatittan 
{Biimex liastatus), also called the khordsdai-pdlak, is used as food 
by the poor, S. P. P., p. 187 : the kJnral gi'ows in Phagan and Chet. 

Its leaf is a httle smaller than that of gram, and produces a milky 
juice when squeezed. It is used in preparing calx of tin and as a 
cure for gonorrhoea : the khunh or khunM {MorchAli spinosa) is 
commonly used either green or dried as a vegetable, S. P. P., 
p. 268 : the Mnkinrd resembles the rtdian {Ocimum pilosnm) or sweet 
basil. It grows to a height of about six inches and is believed to 
cure gonorrhoea-simplex, strangury and stone in the bladder, and its 
seed has also medicinal properties. Inundations destroy this herb, cf,, 

S. P. P., p. 170 : Jut is another name for the akdshcl or nmurwal, q. v. : 
the makn is very bitter in taste and has medicinal properties, S, P. 

P., p. 160; its fruit being sweet is edible: the iwivri gi’OAVS in 
summer Avhen it is eaten as a vegetable : the vumdi hidl {Sgduvrdjitlu's 
Ilirtus) is used as a medicine. Its flower.s arc officinal and are used 
as an alteratrte, depurative, and as a cooling and tonic medicine 
Avhich is highly esteemed, S. P. P., p. 130: the iiak-cldiaidint 
Okyringyne miiinfa) produces a kind of snuff, 8. P. P., p. 128: 

At/ buii : iho pad-hdlirra, or mushroom : iho photnkdU' is a creeping 
l)lant Avith a leaf about the size of a finger nail. It is given to 
hoi’ses as a cure for avoitus, and human beings also take it : the 
pdfh-kd add {-.Ich yvd id/ii's dsprrn), cf. 8. P. P., pp. 180 and 192 : 
the cdtkda : the vi'Aidin huti [H/’cfhclnfid Li ncivldfn) is a medicine 
nscd like senna, 8. P. P., p. 122 : nnn huti groAA's in the Rohi 
in (Jhetar and Baisakh after rain. It is supposed to cure boils 
and piles : sdldra : the sdlidiid-^i : sijjh-obhdrd : the sdun {IJouccrosia 
I'didJ.^) generally appears in the rainy sea.son, in 8aAvan and 
Bhiidon under the stems of the jdud and kdcit, 8. P. P.j 
p. 141; the ■'dik-mdi'd is a kiml of grass like ))idrrri. It is said 
that people Avdio have boils and pimples are benefitted by it, 
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prorided that they and then- descendants for seven generations uso 
it and nothing else for their ailments, but if they use any other 
medicine they and their children for seven generations -will derive 
no benefit from the plant and will continue to suffer from pimples ; 
thejikan is a medicine, S. P. P., j). l‘J2 ; the tnii-iintri 
quadrifolia) is a herb which grows near wells and is used as a 
cure for diseases of the liver, S. P. P., p. 266 : the ttnnman or 
kor-tumman {Cxcnmis Cohc[/iithns) is given to horses as a digestive, 
and is also used as a purgative, 8, P. P., p, 96 : the utlqyaira, 
wanu-en : the ankhm-i-hiqdt (Sqihseranthus Ilirtus), S. P. P., p. 130. 

The following grasses are used as fodder: — The .s'iicri usually 
groAvn on the banks of rivers and in rice fields. Horses and cattle 
eat it readily. Coldstream, PL 6. The darahh or dahlb {(Jijnadon 
dactijlon) is commonly found in the firmer soils and in hard clay, 
but it is not uncommon even in sandy soils. It supplies a good 
fodder for cattle and is sometimes used for roofing purposes, 8. P. P., 
pp. 11.5 and 254, The dild (Ciipems-fria) yields a good fodder 
for buffaloes, S. P. P., p. 250. Coidstream, PL 38 h. The kfiriijd is 
sown by cultivators and grows lx)th in winter and summer, 8. P. P., 
p. 142. Coldstream, PL 5. The sdivcak {Fniac>nn Cohmnm) 
is of two kinds, ijirii or ‘sown’ the other the say a or ‘ wild,’ 
8. P. P., p. 257. Coldstream, PL 2. The bhattal is eaten by sheep 
and goats. From its juice a medicine for the eyes is prepared, 
8. P. P., p. 64. The iiiaiiidu is oaten by buffaloes and cows, 8. P. P., 
p. 71. The kohan. The icijara grows in wheat. Its tendrils re- 
semble those of the pea. The pafrdia resembles the n'Vjdra, but its 
leaves are broader. It grows on land that will not produce Avheat, 
8. P. P,, p. 159, The Un is a thorny A’egetable Avhich is fatal to 
crops. It grows to a height of 2| and sometimes 4 feet. In Poh, 
Avhen it is very small, the farmers cut and dry it for fodder, and if 
given to milch coavs they yield a larger cpiantity of milk. After 
Poh its thorns, Avhich resemble those of the thohar, become bigger 
and cattle cannot eat it. If ltd groAvs for 2 or 3 successiA'o years 
in a field it becomes utterly useless for cultiA'ation. The lid groAv's 
with the AA'heat and disappears Avith it, 8. P. 1’., p. 84. The ini'rk. 
The talld is an excellent fodder for cattle and horses. TTiere is a 
saying ghora icu talla hhala ran nu khalla hhaki, or ‘ lulla is good 
for horses and khalla (shoe beating) for Avomen.’ Coldstream, PL 
27. It is the PiAujabi The r///d//Aa/-, rhhar or itnedlidni. 

Coldstream, PL 31. The larar or iinkli ndhi grows during the rainy 
season. Horses are Avry fond of it, 8. 1*. P., p. 11. The /ri>:dk 
grows in 8aAYan and Hliadon. Its leaf is as big as a laipee, and it 
tastes like a cloAU', all animals, exee[jt horses, and asses eat it, parti- 
cularly camels. If a man is bitten by a snake he is made to drink a 
decoction of irmih as a purgative and it is also applied as a poultice 
for boils. Alchemists also use it. Ihe /</,((/.// ts a spontaneous 
grass Avhich groAVS in wheat and bai ley fields, 8. P. P., ]). 249. 
The 7o7//nA- is eaten liy sheep and goats, S. P. P., pp. 130, P'lO 
and 192. Ihe khan-i i^A nd ,■ 1111,11111 ,i h, js an odorous grass 

an The references lire to ColdHreum's of theTLTThen, lainpb. ^ 
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which smells like lemon, and forms a most nutritious fodder, S. P. P., CHAP. I, A. 
p. 253. Coldstream, PI. 17. The is given to animals Physical 

to eat and men also eat it mixed with rjandldu (a kind of vegetable). Aspacts. 

It is' also used as a vegetable when dried, S. P. P., p. 178. The Graasai. 
'klinrpal. The hutfuii or bhntln'iii. Fahrdlian {And ropoganpertusus) 
is a very good fodder for horses and cattle. Coldstream, PL 19. 

Gann {Panicmn anfidotalc) grows on the banks of rivers. It also 
is a good fodder for cattle, S. P. P., p. 258. Coldstream, PI. 1 a. 

The khdh gi’ows in the rainy season. Its root, which resembles an 
onion under water, and its flowers are red and white. Cows 
and buffaloes eat it freely, and camels also. The kur'i resembles 
cltJiinhirr to some extent and is quite distinct from kura, S. P. P., 
pp. 25, 26, 132, 141, 212 and 255. Coldstream, PI. 5. The 
lunhar is a small grass resembling a fox’s tail, 8. P. P., p. 176. 

The kiildnj is the food of cattle, more particularly of cows. The 
tandida's leaf resembles that of the heri (plum tree). It grows in 
the rainy season. Animals eat it and men also eat it cooked. It 
is used as a cure for neuralgia, S. P. P., pp. 182 and 228. The loki 
grows to a height of 6 to 9 inches. 

The uilnfar {Xi/in]ihxa lotus) is abundant in dhonds and de- 
pressions full of water. Its leaves and flowers ahvays lie on the 
surface and it remains green from Baisakh to the end of Sawan. 

The flowers are used in native medicines such as shariat and araq. 

The seeds, called nafa are generally used by Hindus on the ikddashi 
fast days. Lor obtained from the root is used as a vegetable and 
also eaten raw, S. P. P., p. 8. The kanical lotus {Xymqdieea lotus) 
is just like the mlofar and abounds in dhands. It is also called pahan. 

Its large circular leaves always float on the top of the water, and 
its root,*^^^ termed Ihe apparently a corruption of the Persian word 
tndc (root), is used as a vegetable both green and dried. The hhe cut 
into small pieces about half an inch long is dried and the dried hhe 
is called koclni of tih>\ Both tdir and koehr'i are extensively used by 
Hindus on the ikddashi days. Its fruit covered in tiki is called 
kaid diida, and is used both green and ripe. When green it is eaten 
raw as well as eooked. When I'ipe it turns black and its rather 
hard rind is used as a medicine. The luudar {Tijqdta Augnstifolia) 
or bulrush is usually found in the dhands in the Larnmii. Educated 
people call it diiukh, and mats are usually made of it for mosques. 

Gharpais also are woven from it, and agriculturists regard them as 
a luxury in the hot season. Its ears resemble those of the hdjrd 
but contain no grain, oidy a yelloAv down of which a kind of 
sweetmeat called huri which is considered to have astringent and 
aphrodisiac properties is made. BcIoav the ear a glutinous substance 
called ktaih, which is very inflammable is found, S. P. P., p. 246. 

Ihe singhdra is well-known fruit in common use, 8. P. P., p. 89. 

Eaixuatj,, TuMrEUATruK Axn Cr.iwvrE 

Generally speaking though occasionally it rains at certain places to 

in July or August, general rain is rare in Bahawalpiu’. Clouds often 6ofPart B, 

Sauskr ; vish, Iliadi bhis, Punjabi bhe^ the edible root of the lotus : Platts’ Dioty : p. 188, 
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gather on the horizon, bnt they are usnally dispersed by the "wind, 
and there is a well- kno’vvn proverb : — Juddn di Bnhdwalpn r Ji ivdn : 
lid iiiinh ir Hti-fjai mutlixid ; which means that when it cornes to 
BahaAvalpnr rain changes into storms of wind. 


Hitherto there has been no system of keeping rain-gauges at 
out-lying stations, and hence it is diffimdt to estimate the ayerage 
rainfall. The figures for Bahawalpur itself are given below ; — 


Year. 

Tenths of an 
inch. 

A'ear. 

i 

Tenths of an 
inch. 

Tear. 

Tenths of an 
inch. 

1888 

40 

1 

, 1893 ... 

37 

1898 ... 

58 

1889 

58 

1 1894 ... 

40 

1699 ... 

11 

1890 

18 

1895 ... 

61 

1900 ... 

19 

1891 

44 

1896 ... 

22 

1901 ... 

41 

1892 

130 

1897 ... 

101 

1902 ... 

22^ 


The average rainfall from 1888 to 1900 was thus 5'4of an inch. 


Generally the four months of IMay, June, July, and August are 
the hottest and during these months lack of air is often complained 
of. but as a rule a southerly wind blows regularly from Hr. M. to 9 
lU A. .\t. and gives relief from the intense heat. Mr. Barns said: 
‘The State tiiough it has an extra-tropical climate, has, owing to 
the rarity f)f its atmosphere (caused by deficiency of rain), a very 
high summer temperature, and there are, I should suppose, few 
countries of its latitude which have such a continuance of hot 
weather. The severest part of this season is from the end of April 
until the middle or end of June, during which months the mean 
temperature in the shade is 103° ; not only is the heat of the sun 
very great, Intt the air is dry and the wind almost fiery, and, during 
these months, the growth of vegetation is scarcely perceptible. 
But with the bursting of the south-west monsoon comes a change ; 
gradually the intense heat of the two preAnous months is softened 
down by clouds, the mean temperature falls to about 95° in the 
shade, and there is a perceptible degree of moisture in the air. 
The scorched grass and trees respond to the change by putting 
forth young shoots and Avith only an inch of rainfall the AA'hole 
country looks for a time quite green and fresh.'^^' After November, 
he adds, a dry Aviild from the snowy ranges reduces the mean tem- 
perature to G0° or 65° with frosty nights. 

A high Avind usually prevails and the State is visited by storms 
during which the atmosphere is dim and misty. The tracts adjoin- 
ing the Rohi are the Avorst, as there in rising in the morning one 
finds cA’-erytliing cov^ered Avith a thin layer of dust, and a local poet 
alludes to his unpleasant experience at ' Khairpur Tamf-AAxila in the 
A'erse : — 

uUmdn pir n.d, h kia dnr ::n mi n-i- Khairpur 
(idhe rjdhe hamrhu fijldn khlUdi mi-kunad. 

No doulrt the sky is an old (man) l)ut at Khairpur it is some- 
times seen playing Avitli dust like childien.” 

(13) Journal of the Eoyal Geographical Society, 1872, pp. 403— 
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From the latter part of September the days begin to get CHAP .1, A. 
moderately hot and the nights are cold. By the end of Febmary pji^ca,! 
the cold weather is over, and March and April begin the spring Aspects, 
season. 

The health of the people is on the whole fair. Cholera in Diseases, 
epidemic form seldom visits the State, bnt stone complaints are more 
general than in the adjoining districts ; the reasons assigned being 
(1) that the people, who are mostly flesh-eaters, do not form an 
industrious community, and (2) that the water contains substances 
which create stone in the bladder. Spleen disease also prevails in 
a more virulent form than in the neighbouring districts. August 
and Septemljer are termed ‘ Aiiydiu-i-Sard, ’ or ‘ Days of epilepsy ’ 
and during these months fever is often rife, this being the worst 
season in the State. 

In winter cases of pneumonia are frequent and this may well 
be attributed to the intensity of the cold and the want of proper 
clothing to protect the chest. 

The water-sirpply in the State is ample in amount but inferior water-anppiy 
in qiTality and is thus described by Mr, Barns: — ‘In percolating 
through the sand, the well water evidently takes up a very appre- 
ciable quantity of sulphate of soda, and is hkcAvise in places im- 
pregnated with sulphuretted hydrogen. The daily use of water 
containing these ingredients is supposed to induce a tendency to 
scmvy'“’ Avhich, amongst the natives, is counteracted in some degree 
by their partaking largely of sour butter-milk. The Nawab’s house- 
hold, as a rule, send to the river for their chinking rvater ’ 


An analysis of the rvater in five rvells in different parts of 
the State and of the water in the Sutlej, made by Drs. Hutchinson 
and Wildey, gave the following I’esults in grains per gallon : — 


Pkoperties. 

AV E L L S. 

Sutlej river, 

■ 

Had. 

Fair. 

Fair. 

Bad, 

Fair. 

Good. 

Volatile matter 

1-19 

1-90 

•50 

•85 

*50 

■40 

Mineral matter 

45-29 

29-25 

34-20 

38-45 

37-50 

11-45 

Soluble salts ... 

21-70 

10-05 

1715 

24-00 

18-00 

6-30 

Iron 

• «« 


... 

... 

... 

... 

Otlorido of sodium ,,, ... 

2/3 

210 

2-70 

3-90 

2-55 

1-20 

Sulphate of soda 

17-71 

0-09 

1305 

17-50 

14-05 

3-30 

t-arbonate of soda ,,, 

2 03 

1-70 

1-50 

1-50 

1-90 

•95 

Solid matter 

40-48 

31-35 

34-70 

39-30 

38*00 

11-85 


fU) So thRt Dr T.ord Medical Adviser in attendance upon Sir Alexander Burnes, 
objected in 1836 to the passage of the British troops through Bahawalpur territory on 
this ground. 
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616—509 B.C. 


The Iranians 
in Sind, 


Section B.— History. 

The authorities for the modern history of Bahawalpur are 
principally the three following works; — (1) the Tdriklt-i-Murdd 
by Sayyid iMurad Shuh, Gai'dezi, Assistant Political Agent and Chief 
Judge of Bahuwalpur from 1866 to 1876. This work, written in 
1867-75, exists only in manuscript. It was based upon original 
materials as well as on (2) the Jnirdkar-i-Abhdsiyu by Shaikh 
IMuhammad Azam, a Darbari of the State (this work, written 
between 1809 and 1830, is also in manuscript) ; (3) the Mirdt- 
i-Daulat-i-Ahhdsiya , byDaulat Ram, a courtier of Bahawal Khan II, 
written about 1800 and used, indirectly, by Sir H. Elhot in his 
account of the Tulifat-ul-Kiram ; and (4) sanncls of former rulers 
now in possession of certain families. To these may be added the 
Tarfkh Ahmad Shahi, in manuscript. 

In addition there are several local religious histories such as 
the Jklalfuzat of Shaikh Hakim of IMau Mubarak, the I^Ialfuzat 
of Pir Khalis, and those of the Bukhari and Gilani Makhdums 
of Uch. The Malfiizat of the Sahib-us-Sair of Sammasatta and 
the Jawahar-i-FaridI (a published volume) are almost purely reli- 
gious. The iMalfuziit of the Qibla-i-Alim of l\IaharaTi Sharif deals 
with the reigns of Mubarak Khan I and Bahawal Khan II. 
These mnlfdzdt or liiogi’aphics of religious personages have how- 
ever not been by any means fully examined. 

For the history of the territory Avhich are now included in the 
State Sir Henry Elliot’s History of India as told by her own 
historians is invaluable ; and for the early Mughal poi'iod Raverty’s 
translation of the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri (cited as T. X.) is most useful. 

Leaving aside the mythical invasions of Osiris, Dionysus or 
Bacchus, King of Egypt, of Semiramis and Sesostris as subjects of 
uncertain if interesting speculation, we may refer to the historical 
domination of the Persians in North-Western India as evidenced by 
the fact that Daihis Hysta.spes sent Skylax of Karyanda to explore 
the course of the Indus. The conquests of Darius however appear 
to have been confined to the countries on the Indus north of the 
Kabul. Unfortunately Skylax’s account of his voyage has perished, 
and it appears to have been unknown even to Alexander who 
beheved the Indus to be the upper coui se of the Nile. 

It is certain, both from the Greek historians and the iMuham- 
madan chronicles of a later date that the Persians held the valley of 
the Indus and possibly extensive territories beyond it in the Punjab 
and Rajputana. Strabo in his Geography says that at the time of 
the Greek invasion the Indus w'as the boundaiy of India and of 
Ariane, and in the possession of the Persians, and that after- 
wards the Indians occupied a larger portion of Ariane which they 
received from the Macedonians.*'* A i\Iuhammadan historian'^* also 
states that Bahman, son of Isfandiyar, also styled Ard-shir-i-Dr//'i.> 
Bd::n, ‘of the long arm,’ founded a city in 'the territory of Sind, 
which yyas named by him Bahman-nih or Bahmanabad, and after- 

0) J. A. a 13. 1892 

The author of tlio Zam-ul-Akhbur, called the Cardiiizi, uho wrote in 1052-3 
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■wards, in his o^wn time, called Mansuriah. And a later -writer, CHAP^I. B- 
quoting from an old Hindi chronicle, says that in the time of History. 
Gushtasib (Hystaspes), ruler of Inin, Bahman, his grandson, sur- ^he Iranians 
named Ardshir, son of Isfandiyar, led an army into Hind and Sind, in Sind. 

and subdued a considerable portion of it Bahman founded a city 

bet-ween the frontiers of the Hindus and Turks (the Indo-Scythians) 

-which he named Kanda’il, and in another part called Budah, he 
founded Bahmanabad -which was beheved to be Mansuriah. This 
account is confirmed by Muhammad-ut-Tabari, a trust-worthy 
chronicler, -who says that the ruler of Hind -whom Bahman had 
overcome, thre-w oil his allegiance, and that Bahman then despatched 
Akhtunush,'^^ the sage, "who had accompanied Bukht-un-Aassar 
against Jerusalem, to suppress his rebellion. This expedition -was 
successful, the Indian king was slain and his kingdom conferred 
in fief on Akhtumish, who afterwards became ruler of Iraq.^®' 

It is not proposed to dwell here upon the episodes of Alexander’s 
invasion. The changes in the courses of the rivers render aU attempt 
to trace his route and identify the places he conquered futile, -wnth 
the infoimiation now at our command. When he conquered Sind, 
the modern Dahar and Sohdas tribes were possibly in possession of 
both banks of the Indus. The former have been identified with 
the Dahao of the Greek historians while various tribes such as the 
Ossadai, Sogdi and Sodrae have been held to be the modern Sohdas, 

])y McCi’indle,<“' Colonel Minchin and others, while General Cun- 
ningham remarks : — 


(3) The author of tlie Mu.imal-ut-Tai;varikb, writing about 1131 A. D. The Hindi 
chronicle bad been tr.auslated in 102d A. D. Baverty points out that uiit (in Sindbi 
no) or dhdd is a Tajik, not a Sanskrit, termination. Tod Annals II, p. 41, gives 
Bahman as an ancestor of the Rana of Odoypoor. 

(« The Biblical Ahasuertis, and Artaxerxcs of the Ureeks 

(5) J. A. S. B. 189-2, pp. liW-a ^ 

(fi) Invasion of India— McCTindle, 334. He .also identifies Sodrae with Seorai. 
Colonel Minchin also ha.s the following interesting note on the Joiyas 

“It seems to be clearly established by General Cummigbam that .at a very early 
period the country lying between the ancient city or A-iiioban now known as Pak- 
pattan, on the ri"bt bank of the Sutlej in the tract known as the Jalandhar Beth 
and Bhatner, Sir.sa and H.insi lying on the old lied of the Chitrang or Kulel.a River 
(w-liich has been identified by (ieiieral Cininingliam witfi the Kendras River of Afox- 
ander’s historians, but is now only a deep depression, the drain.age channel of the 
Sirhind Divi.sioii) wliicli cnn:..titutes the extreme north-eastern portion of the State 
and a portion of Bikanir, wa' inhabited by a race called the Yandbeyas; to whom 
the same .authority attributes “the foundation of the town of Ajudhan or 
“ Ayodhaunne the battle Held, which is evidently connected with their own name of 
“ Yaudheya or’Aftidhiya the warriors. The Yaiidhoyas are mentioned in the Allahabad 
'■ inscription of Samndra Gupta and at a still earlier date I.y Panini in the Junagarh 
“inscription of Kudra Hama. Now as the great gramiiianaii was certainly anterior 
'•to Chamlra Gupta Maiiryii, his mention of the Yandlieyas proves that they must 
“ have been .a recognised clan before the time of Alexander. 

They are ideiUified by Gciicial Cunningliani -witb the existing tribe of Joiyas, 
wliich is incliided by Colonel Tod amongst the 24 ruling races of Rajputana. He 
stated that this race possessed tl.c same haniits .as the Dahia or Habers, they extended 
across the Garra or Sullei into the Northern desert of India and in ancient chronicles 
arc entitled lords of Jangal Desa, a tract which comprehends Hariana, Bhatner and 
Nagore. He adds, that the tribe, like tiio Uahers. are now extinct, but in fact 
botli iliese tribes .are still found in the Baliawalpiir iStatc, and they were converted to 
tiie AI niiam nia dan faith ity tlie well. known saint laiid-nd-din ishakai Ganj, whose 
slii’ine is in Ajudhan, and from whom the pla(*e derires its modern name of Pak- 
I'atlan, the terry of the pure one. lie .lied A. H. l•2d.Yt:l:. The Job ly as repudiate 
Ilieir l!;.j|, lit origin and liave inventf.i a p.'digre.' dern lug their descent trom Ibu 
I'ilib, the brother of Abdula, the father ot the Prophet. 
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CH AP. I i B. “ On leaving the confluence of the Punjab rivers Alexander sailed 
History, down the Indus to the realms of the Sogdi where he built another city 
according to Arrian. Diodorus describing tho same people under a 
The Iranians different name says that he received the submission of tho Sodrae and 
in Sind. Masarnae nations on opposite banks of the stream and founded another 
Alexandria. From these accounts it is evident that tho Sogdi of Arrian 
and the Sodrae of Diodorus are the same people, although the former 
have been identified with the Sodha Rajputs by Tod and M’ Murdo, the 
latter with the servile Sudras by Vaux^'> . . . .” 


When Alexander liad gained liis victory over the Malloi in the 
battle of Multan, the Oxydrakae sent heralds to him with tenders 
of unconditional submission. The Oxydrakae were doubtless the 
people residing in the vicinity of Uch'*' who sent to Alexander 
1,000 men, the bravest and noblest of their race, as hostages, 
besides 500 war chariots with their drivers and horses, fully 
equipped. Alexander was gratified by this mark of respect shown 
by the Oxydrakae, and returned their hostages keeping only the 
chariots with their horses and drivers.*®’ Leaving Philippos in charge 
of the country round the modei’n Multan and Uch, Alexander 
sailed down the Indus towards a place Avhero he laid the foundation 
of another Alexandria.***’ 


From this place he sailed doAvn himself to the land ruled over 
by ^Musicanus, Avhich Avas reported to be the most opulent in India. 
Secretas praises not only the feidility of the country but also the 
manners and character of its people and the laws and administration 
of its iviler, a ruler Avho had neither come to surrender himself and 
his country, nor sent envoys to seek his friendship. He had not 
even sent presents to shoAV the respect due to a mighty king, nor 
had he asked any faA'our from Alexander. He therefore made his 
voyage down the rivei' so rapidly that he reached the frontier of 
the countiy of Mousikanos before that prince had even heard that 
Alexander would attack him. Mousikanos dismayed by his sudden 
arrival, hastened to meet him, taking the choicest presents and all 
his elephants with him. He offered to surrender lioth his nation 
and himself, and acknowledged his error Avhich Avas the most 
effective Avay Avith Alexander to obtain from him Avhatever one 
desired. Alexander therefore granted IMousikanos a full pardon on 


(■) Cunningham’s Ancient Geograplij-, A'oL I, p. C j-j. 

(8) Muhammad Latif’s IJi^tnry ot the I’unjab, p. 69. 

(9) MeCrindlo’s Invasion of India' p. 151. 


(10) A1 Idrisi.C) the author of the Nuzhat-ul-Miishtak {compiled ahout the end of tho 

11th century A. D.) gives the following account; of Sandur, or Uch ; 

‘‘ Sandur is situated throe days' journey south of Multan. It is famou.s for its 
trade, wealth, sumptuous apparel, jind tho ahundance tvhich prevails on the ttiblcs 
of the inhabitants It is considered to form part of India, and i.s situated on the 
banks of a river which i’all.s into the Mihran. From Multan to tin' vicinity "f 
Manstira tho country is occupied hy a warlike race, calleil X„dha (most in-'ihably 
Yadha, the more correct reading of Yandhy a, the .Joiyasp It cousi.sts of a nuinh"r 
of tribes scattered aboiA between Tubarau. Makran, ilultan, and Mansura, like tlie 
Byber nomads. be Nadhas h.ave peculiar dwellings and marshes i,, wbicli they 
take refuge, on the west of the Mibrdn. They po.ss^s excellent camels, and par- 
ticularly a sort which they breed, called Km-.ih 


(1) Sir Henry Klhot, Vet, I, jj. 

(2) The trarlitiou it' that the K'/rak war- a cU&s uf lean uu.l bwift-paced camels of the F'tnu'rt Ureci. no^ 

extinct ui Bahawalpor though it buUexiauuuaer the fcame name m Uajpataaa, . 
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account of his submission and penitence, expressed much admiration 
of his capital and his realm, and confirmed him in his sovereignty. 
Krateros was then ordered to fortify the citadel which protected 
the capital, and this work was executed while Alexander was stiU 
on the spot. A garrison was placed in the fortress, Avliicli he 
thought suitable for keeping the surrounding tribes in subjection. 
Mousikanos, however, at the instigation of the Brahmins, revolted 
during Alexander’s absence. Ho Avas captured by Peithon and 
crucified by Alexander’s orders. 

It has been held by many authorities that the capital of 
Mousikanos was Alor, which subsequently formed the seat of the 
government of the Rai dynasty and of Chach the Usurper, but it 
appears more probable that the part of the Bahawalpur territory 
south-west of Uch and now forming the Kardaris of Khanpur and 
Sadiqabad was at least included in the dominions of Mousikanos. 
This was the vieAV held by General Haig who thought that ‘ the 

Kingdom of Mousikanos must have embraced the di.strict 

of Bahawalpur which ansAvers better to the description of that 
kingdom as the most flourishing in all India than the countiy 
around Alor.’ 


Alexander had fixed the confluence of the Akesines (Chenab) 
and Indus as the lx)undary of the satrapy of Philippos, and he 
now made Oxyartes and Peithon satraps of the countiy to the south 
from the confluence of these rivers to the sea. Hence their jurisdic- 
tions must have met in the modern State. Philipjios Avas soon 
assassinated by his mercenaiies, and Peithon appears to have been 
driven from his satrapy by Poros after Alexanders death. Poros 
in turn was decoyed by Eudemos into his poAA^er and executed. 

The Buddiust Period. 

The Buddhist Empire of Asoka undoubtedly comprised Sind 

and under the Kushan dynasty a Buddhist monasteiy A\as elected 

at Sui Vihar in the reign of Kanishka as its Bactrian-Bah' inscription 
shows. This vihdra appears to haA'C been one of a line of uhdras 
along the Indus. Materials, hoAvcA'ei', for a detailed histoiy of the 
ytate during this period are lacking. 

From the close of the Kanishka period to A. D. 495 nothing is 
knoAvn Avith any certainty, though the Tarikh-i-Muriid avers that 
the ruined fort of Mau, which was built by Raja bahans Karor as a 


( 11 ) 


It is not unlikely that the ruins of Dattan Munira or Pittanpur on tl>e Sej an 
of th« TnHiia. mark the site of the caiutal of Mousikanos. 1 ly ground tor 


old hed of the Indus, mark the site of the ca) 

this theory is that among the ruins of Pittanpur siaii.t yy v 

which once formed part of a Buddhist temple. It is said that this tower was pai ti 


nlly demolished in 1740 A. D. and a brick was then found which bore an inscription 
recording tlie erection of the monasterr in the time of Alexander, and that its bricks 

were burnt, so fertile was the country, in .sir/imi (rape) rclu.-e. b idoi tunately this 

inscription appears to have been lo.-t. As regards the name Myisiknnos it appears 
to be a territorial title, as ('iirtius calls the fieople Mnsicain. ja.s.sin '* '‘'k . “j’ 
represent the Sanskrit Mushika (a mouse -r , hief) and thinks that the 
stilliexist in the great tribe of the Magsi or Ma,n.sM Biloch, some of " ^ 

to be found in the Mianwali District and who form the bulk of the population of Kach 

uandava. McCrindle’s Invasion, page 157, notefc2. jnn i 

(u) Mr. Crindle’s Inv&sion of India, pp. 156-7. IbiJi pp- v* 
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CH AP. T i B. residence for his mother, became the abode of the Shaikh Hakim 

History. Qoraishi, and in the Malfiiz or Biography of Shaikh Abul Gais, 
Hiikim, Avhich purpoi’ts to haye laeen written in the eighth 
century H,, it is alleged that Sahans Karor was a contemporary of 
Christ and a ruler of part of Sind. On this evidence Sahans 
Karor can only be regarded as a legendary king. 

The Kai Dynasty. 

The Eai About 495 A. D., however authenticated history begins again 

^ foT in that year Raja Diwaij commenced his reign. He was one of 

the Rai dynasty, a line of rulers as to whose oin^n nothing is 
known, though their dominions were vast, extending to Kashmir 
and Kanauj, to Qandahiir and Seistan, and, on the west to Makran 
and the port of Debal, while on the south they held Surat. Their 
capital was Alor, and under their rule Sind was divided into four 
provinces, viz., Bahmanabad and Siwistan : the province in which 
lay Askalanda or Talwara and Pabiya or Chachpur, and which 
comprised the greater part of the Bahawalpur State : and the fourth 
province which included Multan and the Western Punjab. 

A. D. 416. Five rulers of the Rai dynasty governed Sind for 137 years 
after 495 A.D. These were — 

Kai Dfwaij, 

Rai Sibaras I, 

Kai Sabasi I, 

I 

Rai Sibaras II, 

Rai Sabasi II, 

all of whom reigned with splendour and success. Rai Siharas 
repulsed an invasion under a Persian king or a governor of Sijistan, 
but fell in the battle fought at Kich. Rai Sahasi II, the last of his 
line, remitted taxation on condition that the fortresses of Uch, 
Sevrai (now Sai wahi) and Mau, all in Bahawalpur territory, and 
other strongholds, including Alor, were kept in repair by his 
subjects. But he allowed Chach, a Brahman, to obtain great 
influence in his kingdom. 

Chach tha Chach, knorvn to the Arabs as Sasa, the son of Si-Lsij, was a 
uanrper. Brahman'**' and is said to have invented chess. On the death of 

A . D. 631 , Fai Sahasi II, Chach married his widow and established himself 
on the throne, excluding the rightful heir of the Rai, who called 
in Malirat,'*’* Rana of Chittor, to his aid. Chach, however, resisted 
JVIahrat, though he was only shamed into going forth to fight by 
his Cjueen, and when challenged to single combat by the Rana 
treacherously slew him by a ruse. Having then proclaimed his 
brother Chandar his successor at Alor, Chach advanced on Pabiya 
Avliich was held by Chatra, a descendant of the Rais, and over- 

(13; Sen Religious Lile, infra and Ell. I, [). 40.'). Pottin^er on the authoritj 
of the Majma’-i-Waridat says the Kais reigned for 2,(XK) years, which must be a 
gross exaggeration. 

(It) Most of the Sarsut Brahmans in Bahawalpur claim to be bia descendant#. 

(15) The reputed founder of Jlarot. 
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threw him. Chatra then fled to TJch where he was assassinated, 
the fortress being surrendered to Chach, who next wrested Multan 
from the possession of Bajhra, also a kinsman of the Rais. Finally 
Chach reduced Sikka. His rule extended to Kashmir, Kandahar 
and Las Bela, and he made an expedition to Kirman. Hying in 
the fifty-first year of the Hijra, after a reign of thirty -three years, 
Chach was succeeded by his brother Chandar Avho ruled for eight 
years and was in turn succeeded by his nephew Dahir who was 
slain in the ninety-third year of the Hijra. 

For some years there were serious disputes between Dahir and 
his younger brothers Raj and Dharsiya. The latter wanted to 
marry his sister Bai to the Raja of the Bhiitiyas and Dahir rvas 
opposed to this proposal. This induced the Bhatij^a to attack 
Dahir ; but the latter totally defeated the former by the assistance 
of the mercenaries of the tribe of the Alafis —a tribe that had taken 
refuge in the territory of Dahir, rvho had left Makrtin after having 
killed the governor of the place. 

These events are thus described in the manuscript history of 
the late Colonel Minchin : — 

“ According to tha Chach .nama which Sir H. Elliot considers is a 
translation of a genuine Arab history, the present Bahawalpur State 
formed one of the Satrapies of the kingdom of Alor. It was calle l 
Askalanda and Pabiya, the former title recording the aecieut name of 
LTch, and the latter I strongly suspect might be translated trans-Beas ; 
as I have shown that the town of Ucli is situated on the left bank of an 
old branch of this river and tliis fort was evidently situated on the delta 
formed by the junction of these rivers. These towns were also known 
as lalwdra and Chachpur. The former name may have been given 
because of the strip of sand running close down to tlie town of Uch and 
the latter undoubtedly records the name of the Brahman usurper, who 
supplanted the Rai dynasty at Alor, and the name is still retaitied in 
the town of Chaebar opposite Mithankot. Sir H. Elliot identifies Chat-h 
with Sassa the Indian, the inventor of chess, as Sassa is simply the Arabic 
form of writing the word Chach. liis accession took place in A. D. Gol 
and shortly afterwards he determined to visit tlie whole of Ins empire, 
and accordingly marched up the left bank of the Indus to Pabiya to 
which he laid siege; the governor, however, as soon as his provisions were 
exhausted, fled to Askalanda. Chach having left an oflicer in charoe of 
labiya, proceeded to Askalanda. There was, however, a great and brave 
wan in the Fort of Askalanda who was in the interests of Chach, and, 
emg promised the governorship of both these forts, killed Chatia, the 
ugitive governor of Pabiya and sent his head to Chach. Having com- 
peted this expedition, Chach proceeded towards Sikka and Multan, but 
Was delayed for three months at a ford on the Beas which he was unable 
cross. This must have been the other branch of the Beas which 
Chenab 30 miles below Multan. Eighty-two years later 
unammad ibn Qasim having accomplished the conquest of lower Sind 
Alor followed the course taken by Chach, and according to the old 
c romcler journeyed till he arrived at the old fort of Ya-biha or Pabiya. 
DaI^'^^ chief of it was Kaksas. He was a cousin of 

gj . son of Chach, and was present at the battle where he was 

and having fled came to this fort in a wretched plight. When tha 
u ammadan Army arrived, hostages were sent and chiefs and nobles 
forth and made aubmission, Muhammad ibn QAaim having learnt 


CHAP. 1, B. 
History. 

Chach the 
usurper. 

A. D. 70t>, 
A. D 712. 
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CHAP. I. B- jijafc Kaksas belonged to the family of Alor appointed bim as his Wazir 
History, with the title of the Mubarak Mushir. When he had settled the affairs 
with Kaksas he crossed the Beas and reached the stronghold of Askalanda. 
The siege lasted for seven days, when the chief, who was a nephew of 
the chiet of Multan, left at night and took refuge in the fort of Sikka, 
which is a large fort on the south bank of the Eavi. The people, artizans, 
and merchants then sent a message soliciting the protection of Muham- 
mad ibn QAsim. He granted their request, but put the whole garrison 
of four thousand men to the sword and sent their families into slavery. 
He appointed Atba, son of Salma Tamimi, governor, and proceeded 
towards Sikka and Multan.” 


The Arab Ixvasioxs. 

A. D. 636. As early as G36 A. D. in the fifth year of the reign of Chach 
and in the khUdfat of Umr, Debal, the port of Sind, had been 
attacked b}' the Arabs under Mnghirah, and in 38 or 39 A. H., or 
fully tAventy years later, Haras invaded the kingdom but retired 
cariying off much plunder, and in his second inroad in 42 A. H. he 
Avas defeated and killed at Kiktin. But tAVO years later Muhallab 
ibn Sufra Avas detached by Abdu’-r-Rahman, the conqueror of 
Kabul, and invading the Indian frontier penetrated to Multan but 
effected no permanent lodgement. 

After Rai Dahir’s accession, hoAvever, the Arab invasions began 
in earnest. The pretext Avas the refusal of Dahir*'"' to make reparation 
for the ])landering of eight Arab ships at Debal by the piratical 
IMeds. This led to the despatch against his kingdom of an army 
under iMuhammad Imadn-d-Dm ibn Qasim, tAVO punitive expeditions 
against Debal haAUng failed. 

The forces of Muhammad-i-Qasim comprised 6,000 picked 
caA'^alry from Irak, Avitb 6,000 camel-riders and a train of 3,000 
Bactrian camels. At Makran he Avas joined by Muhammad Harun 
Avhose reinforcements included five catapults, each manned by 500 
men. With these forces Muhammad ibn Qasim reduced Debal early 
A. D. 712. in April, and then Niriin and SeliAvan, He defeated and sleAV Dahir 
at RnAA-ar'”^ in June, taking Alor, Uch and Multan, Avith other minor 
strongholds, in the same month. Askalanda Avas at this time held 
by Bajhra Taki, a grand.son or nephcAV of the Bajhra Avho had held 
Multan against Chach the usurper, and so a descendant of the Rais. 
Bajhra offeied a strenuous resistance, but after a six days’ siege 
abandoned tlie foitress and fled to Sikksi, and Muhammad put the 
garrison to the SAA'ord, sparing only its traders, artizans and peasants. 
He then left Ltl^a Tamimi in chai’ge of the place and besieged 
fSikka, Avhich fell in seventeen days. Bajhra finally took refuge in 
IVIultan and capitulated.'^'-’' 


Briggs’ Furislita, 

A, D, 700, do Datiir hiiii, however, if, would seem, in H. 81, repulsed an invasion by Eantnal, 
governor ot Karnarajya, a province of Kashmir, with the aid of the Arabs. 

Fll J l-^ ’ appears to be midway betwoon Crahmanuhad and Nirun. 

-somewhat from that given in the Chach-nama (quoted 
It is takou from the Persian edition of 
the Ohach-nama and Uolonei Mmchin’s manuscript. 
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Only three years later, however, Muhammad ibn Qasim was CHAP. I, B- 
recalled and put to death by the Khahfah Sulaiman, owing, it is Hittory. 
said, to the false accusation of Surya Devi, a daughter of Dahir, 
that she had been dishonoured by him. Muhammad was succeeded 
by two governors who accomplished httle, but in 99 H. * A mm 
ibn Mushm-al-Bahali was appointed by the Khalifah ’Umar ibn 
Abdu-l-Aziz to the command in Sind, and he induced many of 
the Hindu Chiefs to accept Islam in return for their admission to its 
privileges. Among these Jai Sinh, a son of Dahir, embraced Islam, 
and was restored in the possession of his territories, and resisted 
Junaid, the successor of ’Amru, when the latter marched to the 
Indus. In the fighting which ensued Jai Sinh was slain, and 
nothing more is heard of the Rai dynasty of Sind. 

In the contest between the Abbassides and the Ummayids for 
the JcMldfat Abdu’-r-Rahman, appointed governor of Sind by the 
former, was opposed by Mansur, the nominee of the latter, and 
slain in battle, but Musa Tamimi eventually defeated Mansur and 
he perished of thirst in his flight to the desert. Hasham, a vigorous 
governor, was next appointed, and he was succeeded by Umar bin A- 
Hafs, called the Hazarmard. In 771 A. D. Riih became governor 
and under the Khalifah Hanin-ur-Rashid Abu’l- Abbas for a long 
period ruled Sind with splendour and success, and the era of pros- 
perity which the province enjoyed under the Abbassides was 
hardly interrupted by the revolt of Bashir bin Daud, under the 
Khalifah A1 Mamiin, as Bashir soon returned to his allegiance and 
was succeeded by Musa, son of the famous Barmecide Yahya, who 
was dismissed for squandering the government revenues in charity 
and was replaced by Ali bin Isa. The governorship of Ali is A. d. 836 . 
noteworthy for his occupation of Kaikan, the country of the Jats, 
in which he estabhshed a military colony, and for his expedition 
against the Meds, whom he completely subdued, building in their 
country the ‘ Sakr-ul-Med ’ or Med’s causeway, a name preserved 
in the town of Sukkar or Sakkar. His son and successor Moham- 
mad also carried on a naval war against the Meds, of whom 
numbers were slain. 

After 870 A. D. the power of the Khallfahs declined, and 
Sind was the first province to shp from their control, for in 257 A 
A. H. the Khalifah Mu’hamad conferred its government, with 
those of Balkh and Tukharistan, upon Ya’kiib ibn Lais in order 
to divert the Suffarides from their designs against ’Iraq. After 
Ya’kfib’s death two principahties, Multan and Mansnra, were A. D. 879 . 
founded. The latter extended from Alor to the sea, so that the 
present State of Bahawalpur must "have been wholly included in the 
independent kingdom of Multan, which the traveller Ma’sudI, who 
visited the Indus valley in 915-6 A. D., found to be flourishing 
under the Amir of Multan, Abu’l-Talhat ul-Munabba Qoraish, a 
descendant of Ghahb, who had estabhshed himself on the shores of 
’ Uman before the birth of Muhammad. His family, says Ma’sddI, 
liad held the kingdom of Multan ‘ nearly from the beginning of 
Islam,* t.e., probably since the Arab conquest. His dominions 
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*• extended to the frontier of Khurasan, and there -were reckoned to 

History, be 120,000 hamlets round the capital. Most of the revenue •was 
derived from the rich offerings made at the Temple of the Sun at 
Multan which was resorted to by people from all parts of the 
continent. A few years later Istakhri and Ibn Haukal 'visited the 
valley of the Indus. The latter, in whose relation that of Istakhri 
is included, says, the Multan territory was fertile and its produce 
cheap, though its fertility was inferior to that of Mansura. The 
people were dressed like those of Irak, though the Amir was habited 
like a prince of the country, and some persons wore their hair 
long, and their dresses loose, on account of the heat. The Muham- 
madans and the idolaters were dressed alike. The Arabic and 
Sindian languages were spoken at Multan and at Mansura, and at 
Mansdra the traveller found some descendants of the Khalifah Ali, 
who had him driven by persecution to seek a refuge in that country. 
The Muhammadan power Avas hoAvever far from being firmly 
established, for the inhabitants of the Mansdra kingdom were even- 
tually obhged to protect themselves against the Meds and other 
savage tri&s of the desert. 

A. D. 98S. The prosperity of the Multan territories was not however 
destined to endure, for in 375 A. H., the Karmatian sectaries, 
after their overthrow in Iraq, took refuge in Sind. This remark- 
able sect was founded by Abdulla bin Maimdn, a Persian, who 
preached that the line of the true Imiims closed with Ismail the 
seventh Imam in succession from Ali, Hasan and Husain. Denying 
the doctrine of the resurrection Abdulla taught that good deeds 
were not rewarded nor evil punished in this world or the next, and 
these doctrines were spread by secret societies as well as by open 
war. The sect derives its title from Karmat, a minute Arabic 
script used for the secret despatches of the sect by Ahmad, one of 
Abdulla’s followers. It was also called Mulahida. The Karmatian 
conquest merits more than a passing notice, for distinct traces of it 
are still to be found in the popular religious ideas of the State. It 
is indeed possible that these ideas are older than the Karmatian 
heresy and that their prevalence among the population of Sind 
facilitated the rapid subjugation by its adherents of the kingdoms 
of Mansdra and Multan. No doubt the weakness of the petty local 
kingdoms favoured the progress of the Kannatians, who were 
powerful enough to destroy the great Hindu temple at Multan, and 
also to change the site of the orthodox mosque in that city. But 
the Karmatians must have found some strong local support in Sind, 
for ‘as they came as refugees from Bahrain and A1 Hassa they could 
scarcely have traversed an inhospitable country, or undertaken a 
long sea voyage, in sufficient numbers, to appear suddenly with 
renovated poAver in Sind,’ and the facility Avith Avhich the Karmatians 
conquered Sind is thus accounted for by Sir Henry Elliot'^' : 

“ Many Hinda converts doubtless readily joined them, both in the 
hope of expelling their present masters, and in the expectation of receiving 
a portion of their patrimony for themselves, after the long exclusion under 

Vok I, pp. 481-a. — — ... , 
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which theyr had groaned. One of tha Baloch clans, indeed,, still preserves CA AFt l i B* 
the memory of its heresy, or that of its progenitor, in retaining its Hirtety. 

present title of Karmati Independent of the general dissemination 

of Shid sentiments in the valley of the Indus, which favoured notions of 
the incorporation of the Godhead in Man, the old occupants of the 
soil must, from other causes, have been ready to acquiesce in the wild 
doctrines of the heretics, who now offered themselves h)r spiritual 
teachers, as well as political leaders. 

Their incarnation of the Deity ; their types and allegoriea; 

their philosophy divided into exoteric and esoteric their religious 
reticence ; their regard for particular numbers, particularly 7 and 12 ; the 
various stages of initiation ; their abstruse allusions j their mystical 
interpretations; their pantheistic theosophy, were so much in conformity 
with sentiments already prevalent among these willing disciples, that 
little persuasion could have been required to induce them to embrace 
so congenial a system of metaphysical divinity, of which the final degree 

©f initiation undoubtedly introduced the disciple into the regions 

of the most unallayed atheism. 

“ So susceptible, indeed, must the native mind have been of these 
insidious doctrines that Hammer-Porgstall and others ...... have very 

reasonably concluded that the doctrines of these secret societies, — such as 
the Karmatians, Ismailians or Assassins, Druses, Batinis, and sundry 
others, which at various periods have devastated the Muhammadan 
world, and frequently threatened the extinction of that faith, — though 
originally based upon the errors of the Gnostics, were yet largely indebted 
to the mystical philosophy and theology of Eastern nations, and especially 
of India, where the tenets of transmigration and of absorption into the 
Deity were even more familiar both to Buddhists and Brahmans than 
they were to these miserable schismatics. 

“The Hindu population, therefore, though they had much to dread 
from them, if it continued obstinately in the path of idolatory, was 
likely to offer a rich field of proselytism to such zealous fanatics as the 
Karmatians, or ‘ people of the veil,’ whose creed could not have been 
less attractive to an ignorant and superstitious multitude, from its eluding 
in many instances the grasp of human apprehension, and from its founder 
being announced, in profane and incomprehensible jargon, to be ‘ the 
Guide ! the Director! the Invitation! the Word! the Holy Ghost ! the 
Demonstration ! the Herald ! the Camel !’ ” 

Farislita thus remarks on the Karmatian rule in Multan 

‘ On referring to historical works such as the Tarjuma-i-Ma'anf, 

&c., it spears that Sultan Mahmud wrested Multan from the 
possession of the Karmatian heretics and that it remained under his 
splendid dynasty till its decline, when the Karmatians regained its 
possession and appointed Hamid Khan Lodhi^ a man of their own 
faith, as its governor.’ 

The Ghaznivide Peeiod. 

When Sabuktagm invaded the dominions of Jaipal, the Brahman a. d. 978. 
Raja of Lahore, Hamid Khan Lodhi the Karamita, sided with the 
Hindu ruler against the Muhammadan invader, doubtless because 
Sabuktagm had been the main instrument, imder the last of the 
Samani rulers of Khurasan, in suppressing the Karamita^ sectaries 


121) T. N-, YoL !•« pages 46—8. 
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CHAP. I, B. in that country, but he ultimately did homage to the invader. 
History. The Lodhis, however, did not abandon the Karamita behefs, and 
therefore no lasting Chance between them and the Ghaznivides was 
possible, so that we find Abul Fath Dand, the grandson of Hamid 
Khan, in alliance with Anang Pal, Eaja of Lahore, in his resistance 
to Mahmud of Ghazni. On Mahmud’s second invasion in 395 A. H. 
A. D. 1004. jie -was occupied with the reduction of Bhatindah, whose governor 
Baja Bijai Eai had revolted against the suzerain Anand Pal, and 
had molested Mahmud’s Muhammadan deputies, but his third 
A. D. 1005. invasion was directed against Multan. Abul Path invoked the aid 
of his ally, Anand Pal, and the latter true to his allegiance opposed 
Mahmud, but was totally defeated near Peshawar and to 
Sodhra. Mahmud then advanced on Multan by way of Bhatindah 
and the city was surrendered to him after a siege of seven days, 
Abul Fath becoming his tributary. But the invasion of Khurasan 
by the king of Kashgar recalled Mahmud to Ghazni, and Sewak 
Pal, a Hindu converted to Islam, whom he had appointed his deputy 
in India, seized the opportunity to revolt, but Mahmud suppress^ 
this rebellion and then in 1008 A. D. tum^ his arms once against 
Anand Pal for his countenance of Abul Path’s resistance three years 
before, according to Farishta, '“^or possibly for connivance in Sewak 
Pal’s revolt, and completely defeated him and his allies, capturing 
Nagarkot. In 1010 A. D. Mahmud again advanced on Multan, 
which had revolted, and having taken Abul Fath prisoner sent 
him to the fort of Ghurak where he remained in confinement till 
his death. The author of the Mirat-i-Masu'di adds that after this 
event Multan was deserted, its ra’is or chief, Anand Pal, taking 
A. D. 1024. refuge in Uch. Fourteen years later however Mahmud again visited 
Multan which must have recovered some of its former importance 
for he there fitted out his army for bis expedition to Somnath and 
marched thence through the Bahawalpur territory, visiting Mauj- 
garh. Colonel Minchin thinks, on the way. After the fall of 
A. D. 1025. Somndth he marched back along the Indus and wrested Mansiira in 
416 A. H. from an apostate (a follower of the Karmatian heresy 
according to Sir Henry Elliot) and placed a Muhammadan prince 
on the throne. He then attacked Bhatia (possibly the modem 
Bhutta Wahan in the Sadiqabad Kardari) and reduced its inhabi- 
tants to obedience.**^^ On his way back to Ghazni, says Colonel 
Minchin, he passed through the Bahawalpur deserts where his army 
suffered greatly. The following story, told in the Jami-ul- 
Hikayat, has every appearance of truth : “ Two Hindus offered 

themselves as guides and led the way for three days into a 
desert where there was neither water nor grass, and then told 
Mahmud that they had been commissioned by their chief to lead 
him astray. ‘You have the sea (da^'yii -i-azaw) before you and the 
army of Hindostan behind, do Avith ns what you like for not a 
single man of your army will escape.’ A waterfowl was seen 


(i 2 ) According to a Hindu chronicler of Jammu Bbatiudah was Jaipal’s oapilal 
and place of residence. T. N., 1., p. 79 . 

(”) Briggs, page 46. 

(M) K4mii-ul-Tawarilch, Sir Henrj Elliot, Vol. II, p. 249, 
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firing in tlie air. Tlie Sultan said, where there are waterfowls 
there must be sweet water, and proceeded after it. At length he 
reached the banks of a great riTer, the water of which Avas brackish 
and unfit to drink. He then saAV another AraterfoArl, and folloAved 
it up and came to a A’^alley in Avhich they discoA’'ei’ed SAA'eet Arater. 
I'here they found a descendant of Ali, aa'Iio Avas dArelling there 
Avith his family. The Sayad declared his ignorance of the road, 
Imt pointed out an old man close by Avho kncAV it. The latter led 
them to a certain spot on the frank of the riA^er, but the army 
found it unfordable. The Sulfein casting himself upon the 
protection of ProA'idence, regardless of himself and fearless of the 
consequences, Avith the name of God upon his tongue, urged his horse 
into the stream. The army folloAved and, Avith the assistance of 
God, crossed in safety.” Sir Henry Elliot considers this could only 
haA’-e Ireen tbe Sind or Panjnad,'-®’ but Colonel Minchin thinks that 
it Avas probably, from the AAUAter Ixdng brackish, a branch of the 
Hakra, and that after crossing that sti'eam the aimy must haA^e 
proceeded to Uch and crossed the iSntlej at some point toAvards the 
noi'th-east, the Indus flowing in those days close to Uch in the bed 
of what is noAV the Panjnad. 

In connection Avith this period the Mirat-i-Masudi'-®* giA^es an 
account of a young noble, Stilar lilasud, a nepheAV of Sultan Mahmud, 
Avho Ireing unalrle to remain at Ghazni in con.<equence of the enmity 
of the Wazir Hasan Maimandi, obtained jrermission from the Sultiin 
to traA'el for a year in the Punjab, and leaAung the Ghazni Court 
with a strong body of troops came to Multan, Avhich lie found 
deserted, for since ilahmiid had plundert'd it for the second time, 
it had ncA'ei- Iieen restored, and the Pais Arjun and Anang Pfil, 
the lords of the place, had gone to reside in the juovince of Uch. 
Thence they sent ambassatlors to Masiid to imjuire if lie thought it 
right thus to oa'cituu a foreign country, adding, “ perhaps you 
Avill haA^e cause to repent it.” Masiid replied, “ The country is 
God’s, his slave has no kingdom, but he to whom God gives it 
Avill be the possessor.” He then bestowed Uiilnh on the ambassadors 
and dismissed them AA'ith a caution to prepare for war. As soon as 
they had departed, he sent six Amirs, vi.., .Mir Husain Arab, Bazid 
Jafar, Tarkan, Xaki, Ueroz and Unir iMulk Ahmad, with scA'eral 
hundred troops to attack Uch. Kai Anang l*;il came out of his 
stronghold to meet him. The combat i-aged for tliree hours, and 
many A'eterans fell on both sides, and tlie Kai Avas at last obliged 
to yield. The conquerors entered the city and plundered it, carrying 
off an immense amount of property. 

In 425 H. Aial-Tigin, goA'ernor of Multan, reA’olted, but Tilak 
Malik, son of Jai Sen, AA'as sent against him and he Avas droAvned 
in the Indus on his flight to IMansuria. 

It AAoll nOAV be necessary to digi'ess and give a lirief account 
of the Sumra and Samma dynasties of Sind, before dealing with 
the jieriod of the Sulhins of Ghor. 


Elliot, A^ol. II. p. -174. 

1”^ Au historical romance, partly tran^late4 in Elliot, Yols II, pp. ol3-649, 
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History. 


A. D. 1330. 


A. D. 1053. 

A. D. 1069. 


The Semra axd Samma Dvnasties of Sind. 

Thr. Snitirdx . — According to tlie Tulifat-uI-Kiram the Suinras 
are descended from the Arabs of Siimira or Samari'a who accom- 
panied the Tamim family, Avhich fni’iiished governor.s to Sind under 
the Abbassides, to the Indus Amlley in the secoml century of the 
Hijra, but Elphinstone and Elliot concur in regarding them as 
Rtijpiits (of the Pramara'"^’ I'ace according to the latter), Avho, Avith 
a kindred tribe called Umra, gaA'e their name to Umra-Sumra the 
country round Alor. 'J’he Sumr:is undoubtedly supplanted the 
Tamim and luled independently o\'er Sind foi‘ nioi’e than a century, 
but it Avould appear that under the Tamims the Sumnis exercised 
considerable poAver. Hence Abul Eazl states that the rule of the o6 
Sumra princes lasted for -oUO years, but the Tarikh-i-Tiihiri, describing 
them as Hindus, assigns to their rule a period of only 143 years 
from A. H. 700-843, and says that their dominions included Alor, but 
that their capital was at Muhammad Tur in the parifoia of Dirak. 


The Tuhfat-ul-Kii"im states that AV'hcn Ghazi Khiin Mahk, in 
the year 7 20 H. marched tOAvards Delhi Avith an army collected 
from IMultan and Sind, oA'erthrcAV Khusro Khan, and assumed the 
title of Giyas-ud-Din Tughlak Shah, the Sumras took adAumtage of 
his absence and as.se rted their independence, but Muhammad Yiisiif, 
the author of the Mu iif(il-h(il>.nt-Tn}rdrikh, says that during the 
reign of Sultan Al)dur Rashid, son of iMahmiid of Ghazni, an indolent 
and AA*oak-minded ruler, the people of Sind liecame disaffected, and 
the Sumras asseml)led in the vicinity of Tbarri in 44-5 H., chose as 
their ruler a man named Siimra, who reigned independently for a 
long period, and left the kingdom to his son Bhiingar.'-''' The latter 
reigned fifteen years, and died in ■101 H. Hhungar was succeeded 
by seA'enteen riders of thi^ dynasty. Then the government fell to 
Hamir Avho being a tyrant was deposed by the Sammas. 

The Sumnis, says Sir Henry Elliot, may possibly haA'e allowed 
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a titnlai' soA'ereignty to 
the GhaziuA'ides even 
down to the time of Abdur 
Ra.'hid in lU.jl A. D., or 
l)aid tribute as an ac- 
kiiowledgmeut of fealty, 
hut after tliat time, the 
adA'ance of the .Seljuks on 
the nortliein frontier of 
the I'liipire and the 
internal disorders of the 
guA'ornment, must luiA'o 
offered too favourable a 
roiiii.ifi- eon junction for them to 
|)i'('icbss uny loiiy^cr an oven 
nominal subordination to 
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( 25 ) Henry Elliyt, Vyl, I, pp, -311 uin .1 b-j, ^ 
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distant mouarclis unable to enforce it ; tliat the Sumra poorer could CHAP. I, B. 
at no time have l)een extensive and a!)Solute in Sind, which was History, 
subject to perpetual incursions ft-om theGhorian, Khiljiand 'I’ughlak 
dynasties of Delhi and the Punjab, as well as the still more ruinous 
devastatictns of the Muo’hals, that dui-ing these visitations the Sumias 
took lefuge in the native deserts, till it jdeased the stronger ])ower 
to retire after raA'aging the ci-ops and securing their plunder, that 
they couki have enjoyed little freedom and independence, and can 
only claim to rank as a dynasty, from tin* absence of any other 
predominant tribes, to assert better pretensions to that distinction.'-’’ 

“ In the sacred books of the Dru.ses, ” .says Sir Hemy Elliot, 

“ we find an epistle of Mauhina Baha-ud-Dm, .... the principal 
“ compiler of the Druse writings, addi-essed in the year 423 H. 

“(1032 A. D.) to the ZJmVurefaw of Miilhxii and Bind ustdn in 
“ (jeneral^ and to Shad.-k Ibn Snmn'- ttdja Bal >n particular : — 

‘ Oh illintrious Rilja Bal, arouse your family, the Unitarians, and 
' bring back Dniid the younger into the true religion ; for iila’sud only 
‘delivered him frotu prison and bondage, tliafc you might .accomplish the 
‘ ministry with which you were charged against AbdtiHa, his nephew, and 
‘against all the inliabitants of Multan, so that the disciples of the 
‘ doctrines of holiness, and of the unity, might bo distittgnished from the 
‘ party of bewilderment, contradiction, ingenuity and rebellion.’ 

“ Here,” continues Sir Henry Elliot, “ the name is purely Indian, 

“ and the patronymic can Ite no other than one Sumra. That some 
“ of that tril)e, including the chiefs, luid affiliated themselves to the 
“ Karamatians is more probable than the other alternative, .suggested 
“ by M. Eeinaud, that certain Arab.s had adopted indigenous denomi- 
“ nations. It seems quite evident from this curious coincidence 
“ of names that the party particularly addressed was a Sumra; 

“ that this Silmra Avas a Karamatiaii ; and that the 

“ Karamatians of the valley of the Indus were in relation and 
“ corrcspojifleTice not only Avilh those of Iku’sia and Arabia but also 
“ Avith the Di'uses ” 

The capital of 11 amir, the lart Sumra Cliief, Avas the tOAvn of 
Pattaupur, the ruins of Avhich are still called Patan-iMuuara, in the 
present Xiirdiiri of S;idi(|iibad, anil, on his OA'erthroAA’ by the Sammas, 
he is said to haA'c abandoned his ca[utal and repaired to the Dragul 
hills on the Balochi.stan border, A\-hei-e he settled Avith all his tribes 
Avhich eA'entually adopted the name of Gorcluiai, still a sept of the 
Baloch.""’ 

The Samtitii Dijna^tij . — The Sammas deprrted the Sumras of 
tlieii' dominion in Sind m 7o2 II. and retained their poAA'er till a. D. 

1*27 A. H. When Firoz Tughlak, King of Delhi, invaded Sind in a. D. i32i. 
7t>2 A. H., the Sammas op[ioscd him Ayith infantry and a. n. 13C1. 

2u,()00 caAmlry and kejit him at bay for t \\'0 and a half years. And 
ill 1112 H. Dilshml, the Wa/.i'r cf .liim Xandn, eniiquered the country a.d. isoe, 
iAs fur as Pcli. 


Cotnp.ire Henry Kllnit, Vol. I, pp. HKJ-UI 
'""Vnl. I. p mi/ 

Tarikh-i-Muriil, Vol. II, pp. also compare 

'jaiettesr, p. 7o, 
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'I’liE GiiniiiAx Sn.TW.'^. 

B. 

'I’he vitality (if tbo KaT-iinita movement may be gauged from 
the fact that these sijctaries had recovered Multiin some years 
prior to .j 71 H., in which year the Sultan Muizz-ud-Dfn'^-' of Ghor 
recovered it from them and then adAumced to Uch ivhich was in 
possession of a idja. Finding the place too strong to be easily 
taken by siege iMuizz-ud-Din made (wertures to the luni, who rvas 
despotic over her husband/’*' ]n*omising to make her his consort 
and Queen (if the AVorld if by hei’ effoits the city rvere taken. The 
j-diii, stipulating that her own ])roperty should be spai’ed, agreed 
to give her daughter in marriage to the Sultan and shortly after 
caused her husband to be 2 )ut to death and delivered up the city. 
The rcLJii’s daughter then became a Muhammadan and rvas married 
to the Srdtiin Avho sent her Avith ■ her mother the rdni to Ghazni 
Avhere they both died Avithin two yeais of the surrender. This 
rdjd of Uch Avas, according to the iMirat-i-.laha'n-Xuma a Bhati 
chief, a tribe Avhich had preA'iously held a large part of Sind, but 
it is added that Uch Ava.s actually taken by assault. In 67o or 
574 H. Sultan Muizz-ud-Dm marched an army tijAvards Xahrwala 
by Way of Uch and Multan but was defeated and returned suc- 
cessful, though he Avas able in 578 H. to conquer the Avholo of 
the territory on the sea-coast in an expedition against DiAAud, and 
presumably became mastei' of all Sind. In the histories of his 
conquests in India Multan and Uch do not apiiear to be further 
mentioned so that we may infer that they remained peaceably 
under his rule, but it is Avorth noting that Muizz-ud-Dm’s assassi- 
nation Avas most probably the AA'ork of tAvo or three Fidais of the 
Mulahida or heretics A\ho Avere, aa'c may conjecture, Karamitas. 

Muizz-ud-Dui (“ iMuhammad of Ghor”)Avas .succeeded by the 
Sultan Qutb-ud-Din I-liak, ‘al-Mu’izzi-us-Sultani,’ the slaA^e of Sultan 
j\Iu’izz-ud-Din and the founder of the SlaA'e dynasty. During his 
rule'**' Malik Xasir-ud-Din-i-Aetamur Avas feudatory of Uch, but 
after his death in a campaign against the hlaliks of Tiii'kistiin the 
gOA'ernment of Fch Avas enti usted to hlalik Xasir-ud-Din Kabiija 
Avdio had espoused tAVo of Qutb-ud-Dln’s daughters, and on that 
f*- Sultan's death he piAjceeded to L ch and [Possessed himself of 
Multan, SiAvistan and DiAval, as far as the sea-coast, subse(iuently 
annexing the countiy to tla* eastAA'ard as far as the Sarsiiti and 
Tal)arhinda (f bhatinda). He also took Lahoi-e. He Avas, hoAA^eA'er, 
ousted from Lahoi'e, IMulthn and Fch by the forces of Sultan 
D- Taj-ud-Din I-yal-duz in (il2 H., but asuis reinstated in their 
possession as trilaitary of I-yal-timish after the latter had defeated 
I-yal-duz and [jut him to death. But Kabaja did not lemain long 
subject to Sultiln Shams-ud-l >iu l-yal-tunish and allowed his tribute 
to fall into ai'reai^ wheTeupoii the latter in b|;! H. maiclnd from 
Delhi on Lahor*' to eiifoi-ce it> payment, and tapidiv fording the Bcas 

(«' Hi- no.', uttf-r lii.i aci ebMuii, w.i.- .Muiz/.-ini-Diii .AluhiiiiimaJ, though he 

is u-iiiillv ( iilh il Sliili.ih-u<l-lnii or Aliiluinimad (jhi'n', T’. N„ p 44t!. 

Hr [)fi. « liert- Kav( rt_v gives tli" correct translation ol Kiirishta’a 

account of this affair. 

(■31) T. X., pp. o31-2. Also pp. o33-4. 
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compelled Kahajii to seek I’efnge in Uch whither T-yal-timish was not 
]>repared to follow him. Kabaja consolidated his power in Sind and 
accpiired j^rerit power, in spite of con>tant hostilities between him 
and T-yal-timish. He reduced the Sunii'a jiower to insignificance, 
only Thatka, Jungal and Taftir remaiinng in their possession. 

The Muuhal IxvA.sroxs. 

MeanAvhile far-reaching eA'ents had occurred in Central Asia 
and the power of the Mughals made itself felt. The Sultan Jakil- 
nd-Dm Khwarazini, the ruler of Ghor and Ghazni, was defeated on 
the Indu.s near PeshaAvai' in (518 H. by Chingiz Ivlnin and, refused 
a refuge by I-yal-timish, endeaA’-oured to olfiain a footing in the 
country east of the Indus. He defeated the Khokhar.s in the Salt 
Range and then, in alliance Avith them, turned to Fch and Hultiin. 
The Khokhars had had a long-standing feud Avith Kal)aja aa'Iio Avas 
encamped Avith 20,000 men near Uch and their forces led by 
Jaliil-ud-Diii’s general oA’ciwhehned him in a night attack and the 
Sultan came to Uch, lait returned to the Salt Range in the hot 
•season, Kabaja being restored in hi.s po-sses-sion of Mulfiin on 
payment of a large sum as tribute 

But Chingiz Khan had meamvhile organized another army 
against Jalul-ud-Din aa'Iio retreated toAA'aids LoAver Sind, and on 
arriAung at iMultan demanded a contrilmtion from Kabaja Avhich 
Aras refused. Unable to enforce his demand the Sultan marched 
on Uch, but as that city also proTed hostile he Imrnt it and retired 
to SiAA'isfiin. 

The Mughal forces under Turti, the Ku’in or general, folloAving 
in pursuit irn'ested iMultan (b21 H.) but abandoned the siege after 
six Aveeks on account of the intense heat and retieated. The 
KliAAnirazmi forces must then ha^e pailly re-occupied the country 
for tAA’O years latei' Ave find a buily of the Khalj tribe, AA’hich had 
foimed pa it of the army of Sultan Jal<il-ud-Dfn established in the 
district of IMansiira. Kabaja hoAV'ever having defeated the Khalj 
and slain their leader re-occupied Uch and iMultan'*’' in (j'ld H. 

Uch had, it would .<eem, iiy tliis time recoA'oied from its burning 
by Sultan Jalal-ud-Din fur in the next yeai- iilinhaj-i-Saraj, the 
author of the Tabaciat-i-Kasiri, Aims ni)|iointed to the charge of the 
Firuzi College iu that city, Init it enjoyed init a brief sjiell of 
tranquillit}' for in G2b H. T-yal-timish in alliance Avith the remnants 
of the Khalj and KliAwirazmi fugitiAms mai-ched from Delhi rid 
Tabarhindah on Uch while the goA'ernor of the proAunce of Lahore 
marched on Midtan. Uch Avas closely iuA'ested and appears to 
haA'e fallen after a siege of nearly three months, fait Kalwja Avho 
had tied to Ifhakkar was still iiiitaken, and T-yal-timish despatched 
a force agmiust him. Kabaja endeaA'oured to make terms, but 
AAnthout sueec'^'^. and taking ])oat to ('.scape doAvn the fndus he AA'a.s 
droAA'ued by the sinking of the Avssel on the 22nd of .J.amadi-uI-Akhir, 
G2.0 H. 'J'he fate of bis son l\Iuhammad Bahrain Shah is unknoAvn 

(30) X. N , pp. 2P3-t. also pp. -AG-r.-STl. 

(35) Or returned to IMultaii. He was .apparently in the city during its siege by the 
Mughals and it does not appear when or how he left it. 
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1241 A. D. 

1245 A. D. 


and his territories passed niidei- the sway of the Slave Kings of 
Delhi. Kahiija had ruled with varying fortunes for tiventy-two 
years. After his death the Suinras recovered theii" power in Sind. 

At the time of the death of I-yal-timish iMalik Saif -iid- Din, 
Tliak-i-Uchehah was feudatory of Uch, and soon after in 033 or 
034 H. iMultiin ivas threatened by an invading force of Qnrlugh 
Tui'ks under Malik Saif-ud-Di'u Hasan, but the Ibak advancing 
from Uch repelled this inroad.'"'' But iii 030) H. the Qarlughs took 
iMultan, Uch being then held in tief by iMalik Muayyid-ud-Din, 
Hindu Khiin,"*^’ .and retained its po.ssession. ^ 

In 038 H. the IMughals advanced again cn iMiiltan, but finding 
they were likely to be vigorously 0 ])]iosed turned their faee.s tovvnrds 
Lahore Avliich they sacked. In consequence of this inroad Malik 
Izz-iid-din Kabir Klian-i-Ayaz, whom the Queen Razi'yyah had 
removed from the fief of Lahore to that of ^Multan, proclaimed his 
independence and took possession of L'ch and its dependencies. 
He died however in the following year (039 IL), and was succeeded 
])y his son Taj-ud-dtn Abu-Baki’-i-Ayaz who subjugated Sind and 
several times attacked and defeated the Qarlughs liefore ^Multan."’" 

In 043 H. Kyuk Khan, the grandson of the Chingiz or “ great ” 
Khan, despatched armies to iimade China, Iran, Hindustan, Khurasan 
and Irmp The army of Hindustan ivas placed under the command 
of the K^ii-fii iMangiitah and imaided the Delhi Kingdom by Avay 
of the Salt Range and the Sind Sugar Doaly kee])ing along its 
Avestern frontier and entering the proAunce of IMiiltan in order to 
assail that city and L'ch, then the frontier strongholds of the 
kingdom. Its adAmnce caused IMalik Saif-iid-dni Hasan, the Qarlugh 
Turk, to abandon IMultan and emliark on the Indus for Sihwan. 
Mangutah first iiiA'e.sted Uch, the enA'irons of Avhich he destroyed, 
but the place Avas vigorously defended and the IMughals lost one 
of their chief leaders. Meantime IMalik Chiiis-ud-di'n Balkan, after- 
Avards King of Delhi, had organized the royal forces to repel the 
Mughal invasion, anti marched, not l)y the direct route from Delhi 
rid Sarusti (Siisa) and iMarot l)ut by Lahore, crossing the Beas and 
then adAauicing doAvn the east bank of the RaAO, Avhich was generally 
fordalilc, so as to CAit off the IMughal line fif retreat up the Sind 
Sugar Doab to the Salt Range. This moA'emont comjielled the 
IMAighal leader to I'aiso the siege of Uch and dividing his army 
into three divisions he retired, abandoning many pi-isoners, to 
Khurasan. 


( 30 ) 'J’_ 1.. f). Ou.i. 

(3') J/'it/, p. a taU H. "wiis (‘ventliil li-r u .r of the fanatical 

Karamitas wfiicTi took placi- in Ddlii in tliaf. 3<‘ar. Ihia a! 

(3’’) T. N , pp. f'-A.'i-.'iiI. 

(39) At that [if-riod the Ii( a, fliiwcd in it< ft(i hod iioi't)i ( f f)ip,'i|pnr and united 
n-ith the conil)ined stveam'. id tlio Havi, ( 'hon.'di and JIk Iii.h, 2s tmlc^ soutli of Multan 
and to the oa't of fch. J5_y cro'~uip t ho Ih hiLrln r np .Malik (ildyda-nd-din had 
only to cross the ('hon;'ili, ntti i- if.- jniiction u it h i hr .Tin him, to linld the ISIuohid 
invaders at his niorcy. sejiai ted lioni tin ir I nso and Imhlo to lio al.'O attacked from 
Multan. Cf. tile T. N., jip. Cd? and So'j, and Eavert} s article in the J. A. S- B., 
1892, pp. lid-lCS. It is iioi ch-ai ul.i •] . i ("hit 'i^i nd-di'n actually crossed the Ravi 
or not. 
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In 644 H. the Snlhin Nasir-iid-dfn Mahmud xShah ‘ made the 
Malik-ul-Kabfv ’ Xusrat-ud-dfn Sher Khan-i-Snnkar/^'’"' Malik of 
Sind and Hind, and in that same year the Mughals held Multan to 
ransom, extoiting 100,000 ihraiii.'^-, whereas from Lahore they 
realized only d0,000.'‘'^' Sul:)3equently the fief passed to Malik Izz-nd- 
din Balban-i-Kashlu Khan and in 047 H. Malik Saif-ud-dni Hasan, 
the Qarlugh, advanced from Banifiji,'”' which territory he held in 
spite of the Mughals, to attack Multan, but Balban-i-Kashlu Khan 
advancing from L'ch to defend it engaged the Qarlughs, Malik 
Hasan was slain, but his followers kept his death secret, and 
though Balban had entered Multan after the battle he was compelled 
to evacuate it, and the Malik Xasir-ud-din, Muhammad Hasan’s 
eldest son, took possession of it. Shei* Khan, however, shortly' 
afterwards recovered it and placed his own retainer Ikhtiyar-ud- 
di'n-i-Kimez in charge of the city. In 048 H. Balban advancing 
from Uch made an attempt to wrest Mulfiin from Ikhtiyar-ud-din, 
but failed and retreated to Uch. Ikhtiyar-ud-di'n further appears 
to have defeated the Mughals in this yeai- for he is mentioned as 
sending many captives of that race to Delhi in the month of 
Shav^wal. In 049 H. iMalik Balljan .shoAved a tendency to revolt 
at Xagaur, AA'hich he also held in fief, Imt made his submission AA'hen 
the royal forces marched on that stronghold. Malik Sher Kha'n 
next marched on Uch from Tabarhindah and Lahore, by AA'ay of 
Mulfiin, and Balban hastening from Xagaur to L"ch, AA'ent to 
8her Khan’s camp and Avas there detained as a prisoner until ho 
surrendered Uch, Arhence lie Avent to Delhi. Early in OoO H. the 
Hultan,*^'* iMahimid lOhah, marclied in pei’son with his army from Delhi 
toAAuirds Lahore, intending ti) pi-oceed to Uch and Multan, in order to 
reinstate Balban-i-Kashlu Khan in those dependencies after ousting 
Sher Khan fi’om them, I)ut he returned Avith his army to Delhi 
AA'ithout crossing the Beas.'‘'' In b-H H. lioweA'ci’ lie again marched 
on LU‘h and Multan and the Malik Shor Khan AA'ithdreAV from his 
positions in the Indus A'alley and fled to Turkistan, IcaAnng Uch, 
Multan, and Tabarhindah in the hand.s of retainers. Earlv in 12o4 
they AVure conferred on Arsalan Kluin Sanjar-i-Chast and Mahnnid 
Shah retiunied to Uelhi, but some time in Idoo they aa'ci'c restoi'ed to 
Malik Balban-i-Kashhi Khan, Avho in the tVilloAving year tendered his 
allegiance toHulakii Khan and by him a body of Muglial troops under 
Xii-yhi Salin avuis sent to Uch. In I2o7'‘’' Balban-i-Kashlu Khiiu 
marched along the Beas Avith tlie troo[)s of Uch and iMultan against 
Delhi, but the ruA'olt failed and Balban, deserted by his troojis, tied 
to Uch and thence to Hulakil in Jra(|, whence ho returned Avith a 
Mughal Intendaiit and a body of troops under Xii-yi'n Siilin. 


CHAP. I, B. 
History. 

laT6 A. D. 


J249 A. D. 


1250 A. D. 


1251 A. D. 


1252 A. D. 


1253 A. D. 


1250 A. n. 


lie was a con.‘'in oF the L'!iiL;h Kh.'in, afierwards the Emperor Gbijas-ud-diii, 
Balban, and an Ilbari ’J’lirk. formcriv ;i (//roaFat ^lavc of AlLani..>b. Soon alter bo 
rebelled arjainst Hlabuiud Khali and a^-iiincd indepeiidenee, but be was eventually 
coinpellcd til roci'ive a JIugbal Salma ur inteiulant- T. N., pp. 7!'t; and 1169, 

O'd T X., 1.77, 

lie Ibid ^ p t>s;i. Ibiveriv ca\-. Ibnmiu ni'i't ba\o boon the biHy frard west of the 
vpper part of the Sind S.ioar Doali /oo/. p o77 
lUl T. N , pp. dad-0."i. 

GU This erant L said by some to bare occurred in tlie preriotit year. 
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1285 A. r>. 


1200 A. D. 


1206 A. D. 

1207 A. D. 

1208 A. V>. 

1304 A. D. 

1327 A. D. 
1338 A D. 

1342 A. D. 
1351 A. D. 
1363 A. D. 
1393 A. D, 
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The Sultan Xa^n-.ml-di'n IMuhmad Shah was succeeded by his 
minister (Thiyas-ud-diu Bj^llian, under ivhum Slier Klian continued 
to goTorn 1 ihore and tlie other tei'ritories exposed to the Mughal 
inroads, until in the 4th or 5th year of the reign he died. Balban 
then appointed his eldest son Xusrat-nd-di'n iMuharamad, governor 
of Sind, Lahore and Multan, with the title of Qaim-nl-Mulk. 
I’his prince for many years kept the Mughals at bay, Imt at length 
he was defeated and slain by the famous ^Mughal leader Samar, 
“ the bravest dog of all the dogs of Chingiz ixlriii,” at Dipalpur 
in b83 01 ' 084 H., v'hei'eliy he earned the title of the Khan Shahid 
or Martyr Pi'ince. His Court at Mnlhin was a bi'illiant one, but 
the Mughals appear to have confined his power to the territory 
south of the Beas. His son Kai-Khusrn was depiived of the throne 
of Delhi lint allowed to retain the fief of IMultan until murdered by 
Kai-Kubiid soon aftei- his accession. A similar fate awaited Malik 
Shahik, amir of IMultan, and the Slave Dynasty was soon sup- 
planted by the Khiljis. 

Under Jalal-ud-dm, Firoz >Shah II, the first of that house, the 
Muo-hals, though they continued to inxade India, began to embrace 
Islam and enlist in the sendee of the emperor, who cantoned them 
at Moo-halpura near Delhi, while his son Arkali Khiin, the governor 
of Lahore, Mulfciu and Sind, appears to have cantoned his 
contingent of Mughal mercenaries at Uch Moghla near the town of 
Uch.*'^’ Arkali Khan, the rightful heir of Ibrahim Shah, teas absent 
at Multan on that king’s death and thus lost the throne. A jmar 
later Ala-ud-din sent bis brother Ulugh Kirin to (uist Arkali Khan 
from iMultan, and he, with his brother, gaw himself up and was 
subsequently lilinded. In the following year {W7 H.) the Mughals 
besieo'ed Siwistan (Sehwan) but were repulsed by Zafar Khiin, u 
inalik of the Delhi Court. Xevertheless towards the end of the 
year thev were aide to advance as far as Delhi and in 704 H. a 
defeat inflicted on the Mughals by Ghiizi Beg Tiighlaq Khiin, 
o-overnor of the Punjab, led to an inva.sion by the Mughals under 
Aibak Khiin or Kabiik Avho ravaged iMiiltan. Cliiizi Beg was how- 
ever able to attack and rout the iuA'aders with tenlble slaughtei' on 
the banks of the Indus as they retired. 'I'his success .stemmed for 
a time the tide of .Mughal invasion, but in 7'27 il. the Mughals 
subdued Laiughiin and in tlie ensumg year .Muhaiuinad Ibn Tnghlaq 
suppressed the revolt of Kaslikn Khiin at Mult:iu, aial 1 J years later 
he had to put down a second revolt under Bahrain Abiya. 

In 743 H. Shiiliii, an Afghan chieflahi, dc'ceuded on Multiin, 
killed BaliZcid Khiin, its viceroy, in buttle and only submitted when 
the emperor in person mowd on Multiin. Muluuiimad Ibu Tnghlaq 
died ill Sind on an expedition against the rising [lower of the 
SumniSj and his cousin Firoz ■'^liaii 111, wlio was in the camp, 
proclaimed hiiuscll emperor and uiairlifd to Lch whence he 
proceeded to Delhi. Fii-oz Sbiih was also compelled to undertake an 

The Tuhfat-uRKi) iUi say- tlia- Jai Ucli and Multan to 

Arkali Khan in 12'.i3. and .add', that after hia hlniTing X'usral Khdn, Governor cf 
Suid retaiued p6sses=wa of Alnltdr. and Utiias ivt-U as tiiud. iu ii. I. I. p. 34i 
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History. 
1394 A, 0. 


13D6 A. 0, 


3401 A. D. 


1414 A. D. 


expedition against the Sumra chief Babinia but he was able to CHAP- 1. B. 
compel his snI)mission. 

In 7l»0 H. Sarang Khan, who had been appointed governor of 
Dipalpur, quarrelled ivith Khizr Khan Sayvid, the amir of Multan, 
and allying himself av tli the Bliatti chief got possession of the 
province. He was Iigaava'ct defeated in turn Iw troops from Delhi 
and fled toivards Multan, Uch being held for liini liy All ]\Ialik. 

In 800 H. as a preliminary to Tini'ir’s inroad his grandson PJr 
Muhammad invc.sted Kch but on the adi ance f»f an army from 
Delhi undei' Taj-ud-di'n he X‘ai.sed the siege. He hov'emr defeated 
Taj-ud-dfn in the Boas and drcie 1dm liack on IMultan which 
surrendered to him after a siege of six months. Timui’ himself 
ha-ving crossed the Indus besieged Shih;ll)-ud-din, the rulei' of an 
island in the Jhelum, and di'ovo him tOAsmi'ds Uch, irhei'eupoji 
Shaikh Kur-ud-dm pursued and defeated him.*‘^*''’ 

After Timur had left the Punjal) Khizr Kluin, irho had been 
reinstated in his governorship of Multan, to Avhich ivas added that 
of the Punjab and Dipalpui’, established a virtually independent 
kingdom at JMultan, and after a series of victories ot'er the 
nobles of the Delhi kingdom ho seized that tlu'one and founded 
the Sayyid dynasty, ivhich profes.sed to bo more de[)uties of the ^ 
Mughals. I /Xevei theless under Khizr Khan’s siiccessoi’, IMubiirak 
Sluih, Mirza Slrih Rukh, the iMughal avIio lield Kalml, deputed 
his lioLitoiiant Hhaikh Ali, to ini'ade Bhakkar and Siwistan, and 
the Delhi king nominated i\l!dik-ush-Sliarq .Malak i\lahniud Ha.san 
governor of jNIultnn to oppose the invadei's. dins lie did success- 
fullvq and in WBO IL he was translerred to llissiir, jMahk hajab 
Aiidira liecoiuiug feudator\' of Multan until II. when Mahnnid 
Hasan AA'as re-ap^xnnted A\'ith the' title td 1 mad'ul-.Mnlk. When 
Shaikh Ali invaded the I’unjal) in IDD A. D. tlie Imad-ul-Alulk 
compelled him to retreat, but returning to dlultan he AA'as followed 
liy Shaikh Ah Avho defeated his lienlenant Shah Lodi and occu[)ieil 
Khairabud near IMnltiin. The Iniad-uLAInlk Avas hoAA'ever able to 
repulse two assaults ou .Multiin ami ewentnally, Avnen reinfoi'ced by 
Mubarak SI 1 ah II, defeated Shaikh Ah who fled to Kabul. Malik 
Khair-ud-diii Kliani then became governor of Multan, and Shaikh Ah 
continued to harass it.s frontiers. Ilavuig seized Tulainba, AAhich he 
destroyed, lie Avas only driven liack on iMartot (.■' dlavot) hy the 
adwince of the Delhi emperor at the head of a large army and in 8 .jG 
fl. captured Lahore. Diphlpur also nearly fell into liisliamls but Avas 
relkwed hv the Iniad-id-Mulk fnnn Snhind. .Mnharak Sluih IT then 
advanced to the IhiA'i near D;[i;il[)nr, SIn-e.kli Ali retreating liefoio 
bun, and captuied Sliorkol from Amir Mnzalfar Khan, the .Mnghal. 

d'ho province of Multan Avas however hy this time in a state 
of anarcliv and in N il IL intelligence reached .Malmmmad Shah IV 
of Delhi that the Langalis had risen in itwolt. 


1423 A. D. 
1429 A. D. 


1433 A. D. 


A local history, the .Alalfuzat of Pir Kliii!i.s, in the possession of the wtyntrnrJ 
of the .shrine of Pir Khali-, s.iys that Timur crossed the «ntle] at . "fl? 

Pfr Kl, alls an-f halted thoiv. Pfr Khalis lius in the Minclmmbid .Vf Mu k 

appuiuted Malik Ahdur Kaliim, Governor of iluIUn, with the title of Al 
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The LAxoin a\d Nahar Afckan Dvxastiep. 

In 840 H. the Laiig-ali Afghans, as Farislita styles them in (the 
proTince of) IMnltan, In’okc out in rchellion, and at the same time 
Bahlol Khan Lodi, Avho, after tlie death of his uncle Islam Khan 
Lodi, had usurped the government of Hirhind, took possession of 
Lahore, Dipalpur and all the country as far south as Panipat.*^^* 
From this it a]ipears that the Langahs ivore poAveidul at Multan as 
early as 1437 A.D., but in his History of the Kings of Multan^’’^ 
Fai'ishta gives an account of theii- rise to poAVcr Avhich Avould 
make it appear that their advent to Multan ivas some years later. 

According to this account the province of Multan, left open 
to invasion from Ghor, Ghazni and Kabul in the anarchy which had 
long since ensued ivhen the Tughlak dynasty ceased to rule, suffered 
greatly from predatory inroads, so its inhabitants assembled in 847 H. 
and elected Shaikh Yusuf of the tribe of the Qoraish to be 
ruler of Multan and LAh, and in his name the IcJinthd, was read and 
money coined. This prince reorganized the government and gained 
the friendship of the neighbouring Zammdars, among others of 
one Rai Sihra,'*®' the chief of Sfwf and its territoiy, whose daughter 
he married, but after he had only reigied two years Rai Sihra 
seized him by treachoiy and usurped his authority under the title 
of Qut])-ud-din. Shaikh Yiisuf was expelled from Multan by Qutb- 
ud-din and sent to Delhi whei'e he was received with great respect 
by the king, Bahlol Lodi, who gave his daughter in marriage to 
his son Abdulla.'*’' After mling Multan and a large part of Sind 
for Id years Qutli-ud-dhi died much lamented in 874 H., and Avas 
succeeded by his son Husain, a prince of cultivated mind and a 
patron of science and literature.'*''" He Avas moreover a successful 
soldier. Early in his reign he reduced Shorkot (then called ShiAvar) 
and Hot, Avlience he marched against Kotgiinvar and Dhankot, 
both of Avhich forts ho reduced, leaving his brother as governor in 
the former. ]\IeanAvhiIe Sultan Bahlol Khiin sent an army under 
his sons Barlik and dVirtar Khan Lodi to recover Multan for Shaikh 
Yusuf, but Husain Lar.gah Avas alilo to fii'st reduce Kotginvar 
Avhero his lirother had set up as an indeiicndent soA'creign, and then 
to turn on the Lodis avIio Avore on the point of attacking IMultan. 
Sallying forth from the city Husain attacked the Delhi forces Avith 
his IMultani horse and routed them, though they soon afterwards 
captured the fort of Hot liy a stratagem. 

Husain Avas essentially a F/ird Pai'amount of the Haloch Chiefs, 
many of AAdnim flocked to Ins coint. Malik Solunl) (DuA'allv) 
entered his seiwic.' Avitli his .sons l-mail and Fateh Khan and 


(It) HriijKs’ Fari'ln.T, !. -Vlil. 

(15) IV, i>. 

(W) Hyrdlj an A firluln tirlo. Of Rpal’s Orimlnl nicty., .",21. 

n P- I" tfy Ain i-Akb-in, however. Abul Fazl. who st.yl.'s 

Qutb-ud-din a foreigner and rails him Mahmud Shdh, says that Shaikh Yusuf reigned 
1/ years, not 2. 

m He was a contemporary of Jim Nizara-ud-d.'n or Nanda, of the Samma 
dynasty m Sind, who in 806 U. (1-lCl A- D.) succeeded Jam Sanjar. 
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received Kotgirwar and Dhankot in Otlier Baloches received 

the part of Sind lying contiguous to Balochistfin, till all the country 
between Si'tpur and Dhankot was occupied by Baloches. Uch he 
conferred (ai Jam Ilmahim Sahna,'"’"' and Shiwar on Jam Bazid his 
brother, who had fled from the court of Jam Xanda the Samma. 

On the death of Bahlol Ivhan, Husain sent an ambassador to 
Delhi and effected a treaty with Sikandar Lodi, whereby it was 
agreed that hostilities should cease and that the armies of Delhi and 
Multan should co-operate in case of foreign aggression.*^'' Husain 
soon after this abdicated in favour of his son Fnm, Avho attempted 
to assassinate Belal, the eldest son of the Imad-iil-Mulk, the 
minister of Husain, who still held office undei’ himself, because he 
was jealous of Belal’s populaiity, and in revenge for this the Imad- 
ul-Mulk poisoneci Ffroz. Husain in spite of his age was induced to 
,/ re-ascend the throne, and continued to rule till 9U8 H. when ho 
died and was succeeded by his grandson, Mahimid, the son of Firoz. 

The reign of Mahmiid Shah was chiefly eventful for tlie revol^ 
of Jam Bazid, Avho had become minister to Husain shortlv befor*^ 
his death. Bazid Avas provoked to rebel and took refuge in SluAva 
(Shorkot) which fort he placed under the suzerainty of Sikandar Lodi, 
king of Delhi, by Avhom Daulat Khan, governor of the Funjal), Avas 
deputed to assist the reAmlted minister. Daulat Khan acting as a 
mediator induced the contending parties to fix upon the Ravi as 
the boundary of their tenitories, Bazid thus becoming an independ- 
ent ruler, or, at any rate, a feudatory of the Delhi kingdom. 
^Moreover, Bazid must have obtained control OA^er the teri-itory 
round Uch, for to the chagrin of ilahmud Shah he guA'o it in Jiigir 
to one Mir Jakar Zand,*®-' the father of Mir Shahid and IMir 
Shahida, the latter of whom is said to liaA-e l)cen the first to 
disseminate the Shia tenets in India.*®'" This incident coupled Avith 
the fact of Bazid’s piety (he used to send cooked jiroAusions daily 
down the Cheniib from SluAvar to Llultan for the holy jjersonages 
of that city) point to religious differences as being at the bottom 
of Bazid’s disaffection. 

ToAvards the close of Mahmild Shali’s reign the Arglnins im’aded 
jMnltan, but that king died in 93 1 H. before they reachetl his 
capital. On his death Lashkar Khan, the head of the Langfih 
tribe, deserted to Husain Arghiin after laying waste its adjacent 
territory. The aitnr--^ raised to the throiie Husain I.,angiih II, son 
of Mahnnid, who was still a minor, Imt the Arglnins soon after 
took Midtaii by storm and the Langahs’ dynasty ended. 

(O) Malik yolinil) Hot, coiiiin,!; I'ruiu Kaelih .Mt-knin entcrfil servict; inb76 

li. (1171 A. U.) i'eecivjnu troiii Imu l.iiul.-. on both »i(le.s ot the Indus iinarly covre- 
.'-ixiiuiinw; to tho old Ui'ti u t ot Uoim Hiiiail Klit'in, i.c , the Hhakk;u' aud Lenili I’lihsils 
'Util til” Dl'i-.v 1-iuiiil Kli.'Ui UisUict of the tiorth-AVesc frontier ProviuL-e. 
ill, V. r.ss, 

' Not apparently a Balocli tribe, Imt a tribe of Hind, claiming descent from Jam 
•bunshid, i c , an Iranian origin. lirigg', H, P- 11. 

'"O Lodi li.nra'i cndrd the Delhi throne ill bOt li. 

'“■^1 Fossthly we bhonld read ‘ Mir Uhakar Hind.’ Uo is said to have come from 
Solypoor.' 

(ti) Briggs, III, p. 139.-) — 1>. 
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1524 A. n. 
1625 A. D. 
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CH&P. I. B. Tlie Lanpfiihs, liom'Yor, held but a small ])Oi’tiou (Kardari 
History. Bahawalpur and tlie ildi/u of Pch) of the modern State of Bahawal- 
pur, most of its territoiy beim^ held by other rulers, of whom the 
Xahars were the mo-t proiuineut. 

The Naharn. Coucurrcutly with the establishment of the Langah power 
Islam Xhau I Lotli, an uncle of Bahlol Khan, the King of Delhi, 
founded a rival state which had its capital at Sitpur and included 
the Kin tract, now a part of the Dera Ghazi Khan Di.strict, Kashmor 
near Fatehpur JIachka, Janpur and Khan Bela (nosv in Khanpur 
Kardari) and most of Kiirdiiri Sadi((abad,*^‘' — in short most of the 
tract now known as the Lamina. '^I’his State however was divided 
between the two grandsons of Islam Khan I, Islam II holding 
Sitpur with the northern part and ()asim Kluin the south from 
Umarkot, noav in Dei’a Ghazi Khan, to Kashmor. The rule of this 
branch of the Lodis was so harsh and oppressive that the successors 
of Islam Khan I acquired the title of Kahar or Avolf. 

The rule of the Xahars endured with some vicissitudes till 
1700 A. D. Under Bab.ir they indeed lost their independence and 
they paid tribute to Ak’o.ir,*'’' but they remained in possession of 
14 S 4 A. i>. tlioir State. In 887 li. however Haji Khan, chief of the MiiTani 
if , nan of the Baloeh, comjuereil a large part of their territory and 
founded Dera Ghazi Khan. Still the Xaliars retained the territories 
on lioth banks of the Panjnad and Indus, nowin Kardaris Ahmadpur 
East and Khiiupur of the modern State, till the 18th century, but 
they Avere further deprh'ed of a considerable territory by Shaikh 
Ihiju, the deputy of Xiidir Shah, who founded Ri janpur. 

During this period anarchy jircA’adcd in Sind, the north and 
norih-Avest of Avhich country was held mainly liy the Sammiis up 
to 1521 A. D., as already described, AA'hilo in the south Amir 
Eateh-ullah Khan also called I'hull Kluin Abbasi, tho ancestor of 
the Abiissi Daiidpotras, aetjuired the ild>ja of Bhangar by conquest 
from Riija Dallu, the ruler of xVlor and Bahmanfibad, and named 
his concpiered territory Qfdiir Bela. 


The Arghung. 
A. D. 1 B 22 . 


Towards the close of this period a noAV poAver arose in Sind. 
Shall Beg Arglnin having been di'iven from Qandhar by Babur 
in 928 invaded loAver or southern Sind, took SiAvi in 1514, 
Thatha m 1521 A. D. tind made Bhakkai', Avhich he strone*ly 
fortified, his capital, after totally defeating the SammAs in a 
pitched battle. On his death in 1525 A. D. his son Shah Husain 
succeeded him and his general Biiba Ahmad ])lundered DeruAA'ar, tho 
(Siuntry round Bhntta Wahan and the tract wliicli now forms 


Kardh'i^ Sadiqabad. lii revenge the Diilirs, aided liy the Baloeh, 
iacked Si;\\iai (modern Sarw.ihi) in the Arglnin kingdom whereujioii 


V 
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Baba Ahmad seized Obaura and annexed it to the Arghdn dominions. 
Further by way of reprisal for a raid by the people of Fatehpur 
and Derawar and the Baloches of Sewrai in which a number of Sbah 
Husain’s camels had been stolen, the Baba pillaged those three 
towns, but on his return he was attacked by the Baloch near 
Sewrai and received a wound from the effects of which he died 
at Matila, now Mirpur in the Sukkar District, 

Shah Husain retaliated by sending fresh forces which devastated 
the whole countiy up to Man Mubarak and on the Baloch sub- 
mitting to his rule the Arghdn frontier Avas extended to Bhutta 
Wahan. Soon after this Shah Husain married a daughter of the 
Khalifa Nizam-ud-din, Babar’s minister, Avbich brought him into 
alliance vdth that emperor then engaged in subjugating the Punjab. 
Babar invited Shah Husain to occupy Multan and marching along 
the bank of the Indus, by the route which Chach and Muhammad 
Ibn Qasim had taken centuries before him, the Arghdn advanced on 
SeAvrai, Avhich the Baloch abandoned and took refuge in Uch. 
Having destroyed the fort at SeAvrai Shah Husain advanced to 
Man Mubarak, devastating the countiy and massacring all the 
inhabitants Avho fell into his hands. From Mau he proceeded to 
Lar, Avhose chief Nanda, the Dahr, submitted, and thence to Uch 
where he defeated the combined forces of the Baloches and Langahs 
though they greatly outnumbered the invaders. He then occupied 
Uch Avhose inhabitants AVere terrified by the sight of their leaders’ 
heads borne on the lances of the Argbun cavalry and made but a 
faint resistance. All the Baloches and Langahs found in Uch Avere 
put to the SAVord, and the massacre and jullage of the town Avas 
only stopped at the intei'cession of the Sayyids. The fortifications 
of Uch AA'ere destroyed and having thus made the place defenceless 
8hiih Husain adAninced on Multan. On hearing this Mahmdd Sh.ih, 
the king of Multan, deputed one Shaikh. Baha-ud-di'n Qoraishi Avith 
Mauhina Bahlol to A\-ait upon Sluih Husain and I'emonstrate agiinst 
his further advance, Husain hoAveA’’er i-eplied that he Avas commis- 
sioned by Babar the Padshah and also desired to visit the shrine of 
Shaikh Baha-ud-dhi Zakarfya, and continued his adA^ance.''"' iMultan 
fell after a long siege'’*’ and Shah Husain placing KhAA'aja Shams- 
ud-dm, one of his in charge of the fort and nominating 

Lashkar Khan Langiih, the desortei-, his deputy, returned to 
Thattha, AA'heroupon Lashkar Khan expelled Sharas-ud-din and 
assumed the title of goA^ernor.'”'" To assure his northern frontier 
Shah. Husain rebuilt the AA'alls of Uch and left a considerable 
g<arrison in the place. He himself intended to return to Sind, but 
learning that a vast treasure Avas concealed in the fort of DeniAvar 
he summoned Gluizi Khiin aa'Iio held it for the Raja of Jaisalmcr 


i'>') Uri^'^s, 11 [, [1. a'.i?. 

15 uioiitlis uicnidiiig to 0110 HCL-ount, Brigps III, p. 435, ‘ some months 
arronlins; to om' Miiiilani'i Siidulhi of [jidiore, who was (ire.setit. Ibid, p- 31*15 

I"'-') So Fiin.'lit.i, Bnizgi III, p. tue, qiiiitiiiK the eye-witness. But Fiirishta iu 
his history ot Uusaiu Ar^thiin says thr* inhabit. nits rebelled and made one Shamsher 
Klian govei nor. and that he expelled Shauis-ud-diii. Ibid, p- 436. In any event 
iShah Husain was too weak or unwilling for some reason to punish this revolt. 
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to surrender the stronghold. Gbazi Khan bowevor refused to 
betray bis trast and Sbab Husain marcbed on Deni-^var, sending in 
advance a force under Sambal Kluin to seek a place for tbo main 
army to encamp. Tbe scarcity of Avater compelled that loader to 
sink 300 AV'ells in tbe Hakra, and tbe army Avms thereby able to lay 
siege to tbo place and destroy the Avails by mines, but eventually 
it Avas carried by assault, the Arghuns placing their shields on their 
heads and scaling tbe Avails SAVOi’d in band. Its defenders Avere 
put to the SAVord and tbe treasure found in tbe place diA'ided be- 
tAveen tbe king and bis army. 

Tbe emperor Babar died in 937 H. leaving his son Kamran, 
governor of Kabul and Qandhar, and Humayun, Babar’s eldest son 
and successor, further relinquished tbe Punjab and tbe country on 
tbe Indus to Kamran, Avbose deputies governed Multan tiU his 
death in 1535. MeanAvbile in 947 H. tbe emperor Humiiyun had s 
lieen entirely dispossessed of bis tei‘ritories by Sber Shah Siirf and 
tuiTied bis thoughts to Sind, then undei’ Husain Ai’ghun, hoping to 
find support in that territory, once subject to Delhi. Humayiin 
encamped near Ucb, birt BakbshAvi Langab aa'Iio Avas governor of 
Mrrltan irnder Husain Langab refused to permit him to enter the 
toAvn or- to interview him in person, tboirgb be supplied him Avitb 
boats to cross tbe Irrdus. For tAvo and-a-balf years, from 947 to 
949 H. Humayun r-emained in Sind vainly negotiating Avith Husain 
Argbiiu, Avbo played off Mirza Yadgai*, Nasir Humayiin’s uncle, 
against bun. In the Moharram of 949 H. be marched to 
Ucb, and thence rid DcruAA'ar- and IVarsalpur to Pbalodf 
intending to enter the hlanvar territory, but fearing treachery, 
took refuge in Amrkot AA'ber’e Akbar Avas born. Humayun thence 
fled to Qandhar. Thereafter Sbab Hrrsain entered into a close 
alliance Avitb Kami’an to Avbom bo gave a dairghter in manuage. 

Xine years later in 9G0 H. Husain died and the Arghun dynasty 
became extinct.'®"' After tbe death of Husain Arglniu Sind Avas 
divided IretAveeri tA\'o of his governor s, Mahrmid and Mirza Isa 
Tarkhan, the latter of Avhom lield Bbakkar, hut after Akbar’ls 
accession to the throne of Delhi bis generals Mubili Ah and Mujahid 
Avrested it from Mahmiid and its territory aa'us annexed to Multan 
in 982 H. 

After the death of Aurangzeb in 1707 A. D., the Hans tribe, 
whose seats Avere at Malka Hans and Shafr Hans, nOAV in tbo 
Montgomery District, took |)ossession of the Dhaddai- r/A/e in the 
Avcst of Kai'dari Kh air pur East. Tlie Lakh wera sept of tire Jovas 
under Salim Khan and his son Farid Khan laid on lease from the 
gOA'ermor of Multan the Avhole of tlie Katbala //-O/a, and the 
AVattus and other tribes of the Ulibha paid revenue t(j them. Thev 
also established their OAxniordslup over the lUiattis, and oA'cr the 
Dhaddis of Umarpur (now in the .Montgomery District). But as 
Salim Khan and his sim ruled oppres-iiA'elv tlie foimor Avas aiTo.sted 
and sent to Delhi, and bis \nllage of Salimgarb, ninv Mari Sbauq 


(«oi Bripgs, III, p. 4-37. 
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Shah was levelled to the ground. Farid Khan also was constantly 
in revolt and is said to have fought twenty -one engagements with 
the ]\Iughal governors of iVIultan, but ho eventually submitted, 
and paid tribute to them for his estate of Shahr Farid. During 
these troubles the Dhuddis rose to considerable power, and took 
possession of a large pait of the Ubbha Avhere many legends are still 
told of the wars waged by them. 

Before the Daildpotras rose to power the territory which forms 
the modem State of Bahaivalpur Avas held as described beloAV : — 

1. A large part of Kiirdari Siidiqabad and some pai't of 

Khiinpur Kardari was held by Xiir Muhammad 
Kalhoiii, also called Khudayar Khan. 

2. The foits of 'Winjhrct, BhimAvar, DeraAvar, ^Marot, and 

the country louiid the two latter, Avith most of the 
southern parts of Kiirdaris Siidiqabad and Khiinpur 
belonged to Jaisalmer. 

3. Uch was an appanage of Mulbin but the Bukhari and 

Giliini Makhdums exercised a secular authority which 
Avas strengthened by their spiritual sanctity. 

4. A large pai-t of the BahaAvalpur Kardiiri and a part of 

the Ubblni Avas under the governor of ^lultan. 

5. The ildqa of Shahr Farid Avas ruled liy Farid Khan II 

LakhAA^era. 

G. At the close of the 17th century most of the AYattus of 
Minchiiuibad paid tribute direct to the court of Delhi, 
but soino Avere sulqect to the ruler of Shahr Farid. 

7. The forts of AYallhar, Bhiilra, Anupgaih Avith the 
adjacent territory, Avere held by the Riija of Bikaner, 
ZoraAvar Singh. 


The Aee.asi Dai dpotras. 

The history of the Daudpotras seeks to connect itself with one 
of the most curious and interesting episodes of Indian history, and 
<nves a highly circumstantial and intrinsically not improhablo expla- 
nation of the title Abbasi. In 1343 (744 H.) Muhammad Ibn 
Tucrhlaq, king of Delhi, considering that no king or prince could 
exercise regal poAAX'r Avithout confirmation by the Khalifa of the race 
of Abbas, and that every king aa^io had or should hereafter reign, Avith- 
out such’coutirmatiou iiad been or Avould bo OAm-powered, solicited "’■> 

and received a (lipl ina of investiture from the Khalifa of Egypt. 

llis successor the enlightened Firoz Shah 111 Avas similarly invested 
in 135(3.'"-' After the death of A1 Alustansir-billah his descendants 
for four* generations from Sultan Y'asin to Shah Muzammil remained 
^30 PE but the latter’s sou Sultan Ahmad II left that countiy 


m 


betAveen' 13G0 and 1370 AD. in the reign of Abu-l-Fath al M ’utazid- 
billah Abu Bakr the sixth Abbassido Khalifa of Egypt and camo to 


(61) E. H. I. III. p. 249. 
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CHAP. I, B. Sindh by way of Kich and Meknin hoping to find supporters at 
Hist^. court of Delhi. 

In the Bhangar teri-itory a Hindu Kaja, Rai Dhorang Sahta 
attempted to check his progi-ess, but eventually submitted and gave 
him a third of his territory, with his daughter in marriage, and the 
earlier Arab immigrants acknowledged his authority. Amir Ahmad 
Khan II constracted canals and sank wells in his new principality. 
He was succeeded by his son Abii Kasir or Amir Ilm who succeeded 
in defeating Rai Jhak ra, the son of Rai Dhorang and his aUy Rai 
I Lakha Samma, ruler of Kot Kangra. On the death of Abu Nasir, 

, . Abdul Qiihir succeeded him. He conquered the fort of Parkar from 
oAbdniQahir submitted and gave him his daughter in 

Khiin. marriage. The fort was accordingly restored to him but Qahir 
appointed a nadamid to collect the revenue of the conquered territory, 
Abdul Qahir was succeeded by Amir Bikandar or Sangrasi Khan, 
dar’^Khin!'*”' during whose reign there were no conflicts with the neighbouring 
tribes and peace prevailed. 

Amir Fath- Seeing the rising power of the Abbiisi Amir-s, the neighbouring 
kings and rulers became jealous of them, and on the death of Amir 
Bikandar Khan, Raja Dallu Wattu, niler of Rorvar and Babrnamibad, 
attacked the Amir Fath-uUiih Khiin while he was stiU a minor and 
caused a formidable relrellion of the Bahta tribe, his subjects. Amir 
Fath-ulliih Khan was obliged to abandon Bhangar and eventually 
established himself with his subjects in the delta, which was in the 
possession of the Gujjars Avho submitted A\ithout resistance. To 
this new possession he gave the name of Qiihir Bela to preserve his 
ancestoi'‘s memoi'y, overcoming the hflLtribes who opposed him. 

AtnirBaha- Amir Baluiullah Khiin, son of Fath-ulla Khiin, further en- 
niiah Khan, larged his dominions. The Biihta and Bammii trilxjs of Bhangar, 
Avho had revolted presented themselves before him in Qiihir Bela 
and returned to their allegiance. After his death, the kingdom 
Amir of Qiihir Bela devolved upon his son Amir IMuhamraad Channi 
Chil'nn'rKUn. Khali, and in his reign Sindh was Avrested from the Tarkhiin 
dynasty and annexed to the Mughal empire under Akbai'. When 
Prince Muriid, the son of that emperor', came to Multiin, ho 
issued finudii!^ to the chiefs and Zaraindiirs to attend and do 
homage there. Kcither the Tarkhans nor the Aighuns had 
ever had possession of the Avholo of Bindh and Auarious parts of 
southern and Avestern Bindli had been ruled by local chiefs, ahvays 
at war with, and jealous of one another. Accordingly ciich of them 
offered viduable presents to Prince Murad in order to out-bid his 
riA'ids. AYheii the Prince learnt the noble origin of Amir Channi 
Khiin’s family and his })ersonal ([ualities he conferred on him the 
title of ruiijJiu::Ui'i and directed that the I'cAenuo of the ildf/a from 
Ubaura to I. ahori Bandar should lie collected ]»y him on behalf of 
the Delhi (Joveinment. He Avas idso granted a large j’A/iV and at 
the Prince’s bidding took up his abode in SiAvistiin anirWnded a 
new town which ho named Jhankiir Biizar or Chakiira Bazar. 
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Besides other tribes, the tribes of SiAvistan, the Koreja, Sabt:t, Cbbina, 
Al)ra, and others, l)ecame lii.s subjects and after a ])rospei’ons reign 
bo died at the ago fjf 150 leaving two sons, iMubammad i\lahdi 
Kbiin and Daud Kbln. On bis death-bed iMubammad C'bauiu Khan 
made a Avill directing that the ilosf ir-l-aiitdraf or tuiban of goTcrn- 
inent should be ])laeed on the bea.d of Amii-zada Muhammad Mabdl 
Kliiin and that the Ha.nrlil Sharif or holy Qoran and the tushili or 
rosary (sacred relics) which had been in the possession of the family 
since the time of the Caliphs should be given to Daiid Khiin. 

Muhammad Mahdi Khan died after a short reign, and on his 
death disputes arose as to the succession Avith the insult that the 
Abbasi poAA'er aa'us greatly diminished. The trvo claimants to the 
throne Avoro Kalhora, son of Muhammad iMalidi Khan and Amir 
Daud Khan. The Arali tribes sided Avith the lattei' and those of 
Sind with the former. Ultimately Amir Daiid Khan Avas forced 
by circumstances to A\ithdraAV his claim, and alianduning the throne 
to Kalhora he AA'ent Avith his folloAvers to 'Wadera Jhangi Khan, 
the OAA-nor of Shahr IVanji, Avhere he fiumded A'illages and took to 
agriculture. 

Thus the Abbtisis liecame dwided into tAVO branches, the de- 
scendants of Kalhora, .Avho liccamo knOAVu as the K-.dhoras and long 
ruled OAnr Sind, and those of Daud Khan aftei wards eadled the 
Daudpoti'iis aa'Iio founded the PahaAvalpnr 8cate. Tliese liranchcs 
I'omained at feud AA'ith each other for a voiy long period as Avill bo 
shoAAm in duo course. 

Diiiid Khiin, aa’Iio held a considerable tract of conntiy. Aims 
succeeded in turn by iMidimiid Khaii, Muha.mimid Khiin I and Amir 
Diiiid Khiin 11. In the meant’mo the niimbei's of the AlAiisis and 
their kin hiid so multiplied that they Averecmupelled to seize a larger 
tract of country and the separatiim of tlie Kidiioiiis and Daialputias 
AA'as finally effected in the time id Diiiid Kliiin 11. Amir .'^ahh IMu- 
hammad, son of Chandar Khiin anti giaudsini of Diiiid Khiin II, Avas a 
AAmll-intcntioned ruler and Avas recogidzed as tlieir cli ef Iw the 
Diiiidpotriis and other Abbiisis. Siillli Khiin Avas succeeded by 
Plaibat Khan and tlio latter l)y Ami'r Dliakkar Khiin I. 

By the time of Amir Bhakkar Khiin T the Ablmsi Diiud]iotras 
had spread bevond tlie limits of Shahr AVanji and Ins sou Bidiiidur 
Khiin I Avith the object of increasing the number of his folloAViS's and 
on account of the g'l'oAvnig sti'ength id hist"il)e left Wbinji and muAod 
to the foAVU of Mawth, tlie /jamiudiirs id wiiich submitted to him, 
and for the next tliivc or f mr geuei atAin the Abliasi Chiefs re- 
mained 111 their nev' ■'tltuint iif. D.ih 'dur Khiin I anus sncitxaled 
liy Ifliakkar Klibi !I,aud the latter I ly Muhammad Khiin II in 
tiie lieadsliip ol the family. 

On the death of Aluhiimmad Khiin IF, Aiab Khiin, Avho had 
abandoned the AA'orld, of his own free aa'iU placed the daafxi-i-cinidiat 
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on tlio li3ad of Ins yonn^er brother Fi'roz Khan or Pirn j Khan 
and to him the Ablia^i Daildpotras pa’d homage. Since then the 
chieftainship has been held by his descendants. Ffroz Khan settled 
in the Tarai j/ ty;. Hie Abra and Chhma tribes held him in great 
reverence. He h:\d many sons of whom llahadnr Khan II rvas the 
eldest. Bahadur Khan abandoned I’aiiii and settled in Bhakkar, 
acf[uiring a huge aiea on the l)anks of the Indus from Mirza Khan, 
who held Sind under the emperor Alamgtr, as an indm. He founded 
the toAV'n of Slukarjair, still a flourishing town in Sind, and in its 
territjiy the canal and dam of Punniin Khan, built by and named 
after a nephcAV of Bahadur Khan, are stiU knoAvn by that name. 

Meamvhile Xasfr Muhammad Kalhoni had collected a largo 
force (ind made a sudden attack on Bhakkar and Siwistan putting 
Several officials to the swoid. Ahirvab Mirza Kluin, governor of 
Sind, opposed Irm but unsuccessfully, and it rvas not until Prince 
jMuhammad iifuizz-ud-dfn, tlio gv>\'ernor of Mvdtan, under orders 
from Aurangzeh marched a large aimy agaiii'^t him that he rvas 
taken iirisoucr a.nd sent to Delhi rvlience he escaped and sought 
refuge rvith Amir Bahadur Khan. Mahr Karimdinna, Rais of 
Lakh', also attacked Shikarpur but leturncd discomfitted, and the 
Daiidputiiis in revenge seized Lakhi and sacked it continuing to 
make raids on his territory every now and then. Amir Bahadur 
Khiin had not reaped the full fruits of his conquests Avhen he died 
and Avas succeeded by his sou Muhammad Mubarak Khan I. 


Bakhtiyar Khan, son of lilirza Khan, had greatly oppressed 
his subjects during Ins father’s lifetime, and on his death the AA'hole 
countiy ruse against Bakhtiyar Khan, compeUiug him to seek a 
refuge avtIi llahadur Khan who on account of their old friendship 
giantcd hiiu laials wheicon he seen after built Bakhtiyarpur. 
Bakhtiyar Khan Avas appointed MiiIkiJi:: Darra, or AVarden of 
the SiAvi and other jiasses by the emperor of Delhi and being jealous 
of the rising power of the Abbasi Daudjiutias and forgetful of 
iMuhammad Aiulcirak Khan’s generous conduct towards him he 
began to harass them. ’I'he Daiid[(otias thinking it inadAUSablo 
to take up anus repaired for a time to d’atlu Al I'ran Shah Avhere 
they built a stronghold and there sanguinaiy battles took place 
betAW'en Muluiininad Alubiirak and the Dahrs and subse(|uently 
yith Sa\yid ^Aizui Shah, Rais of the Minin Shah i/ut/u Avho Avars 
incited by Bakhtiyar Khan to make Avar on the Amir. Harassed 
Ip the aggres'-ions of Bakhtyar Khan, Amir Aluhammad Mubarak 
Khaii complained ag.iuist h in to I'niice Muizz-ud-dln at Multan 
and uiged him to diMiiiss Hakhtiyar Khiin from the go Avrnorsh ip 
of Sind, but this re(|uest was not granted. .Meanwhde when the 
Alulliiu with ;;()() picked Abliiisi soldiers, Dhiizi Khiin 
ilinaiii, goveinor of Dura (lhazi Klain, raised tlie staiuhud of rcwolt 
and AV'ou d certainly IniA'e defeated Prince iMuizz-ud-dln h, d not the 
Amir with Ins men reached the field in time. AMith their help the 
iiuce defeated the rebels.^ The Mirriinis had attacked the private 
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tents of the Prince Init Ijy tlio eoui’ago of Sanjar KInin Pirjani tlic 
■women were rescued. These services Avon the Prince’s heart and ho 
noAV tieated the Ahbasis Avith due honour and respect. Muhammad 
Khan took the ojfpui'tim'ty to again urge the de{)ositiun of Eakhtiyar 
Khan mid to this the Pi'inco agreed. Accoidingiy, the Prince accom- 
panied by Muhammad jMuliarak Khaii invaded hilu.karpur and en- 
countered Bakhtiyar Khan avIio aauis shiin by Sanjar Khan Pirjani. 
By the Prince’s order Bakhtiyar Khan’s licdy Avas cut into four 
pieces, one being sent to Bakhtiyarpui', another to Khairpur, a 
third to Shikarpur, and tlio fourth to Bhakka..r, Aiheie they A\mro 
exposed on the gates of those toAAUis.”^ 

The Piince entered >Shikarpur in groat p( mp, and after bestoAV- 
ing rcAAVAids on Muhammad 31ubaiak Khau rial Lther AbliMis 
granted them Shikarpur, Bakhtiyarpur and Klninpur in / b/'r and 
also entrusted to them the suporiu'tendenco of the fort and district 
of Bhakkar.^ 

These /aV/'b-.s’ they enjoyed for many years, but at last the 
Kalhotfis envious of their prosperity agabi commenced w.ir. It Avill 
not bo out of place to gh'e an account of the Kalhoiiis here. 

After the death of Kalhoni Khan the Kalhoras giudnally 
decreased in poAA'or, and for a consideinblo period rcni linc'd in 
obscmity. In 818 II. Adam oluhmmuad Kalhuia acciuired ])oAVer 
and even fought against the impeiial cilic’als. (in dealh the 
Kalhoras again sank into oivcurity but Ilyas hi ah. .nun, a], his 
grandson, gained a great I'eputatii.n for a^cet’cism and mysticism 
(fa.'^ainrtif) and made many diseiile--, Iks m, Xasfr hluliammad 
surpassed his father and was rcA'ered by all cl, ;sso.a llis sen, again, 
Y.ir Muhammad Kadhma, a contcmpora.iy of Amfr hluhammad 
Mubarak Khan, ac(iuiicd extraordinmy [lolitical influence in Sind, 
but having attein}ited to Avrest some p.ut-; cf th.it country from 
Muizz-ud-dm ho AVa.s compelled on that Prince’s arrh'.d at Shikarpur 
to fleo to the Cholishiu. After the Prince's dep irturo fi om Shikarpur 
Yiir IMuhammad returned t i his teriitories, and huding it inijios'iblo 
to establish a sejiaratc kingd'an in the face of the cmubincd poAvers 
of the Delhi emperor and the Abliiisi Dfiadpoiim he sent AOilinible 
presents and largo sums as ti-.bute to Delhi and thus secured 
the title of Khudayar Khan,'’' After his recei})t e.f this title Yiir 

(1) According to tlic Tazkar,it-ul-M:ihik liakhtiyai’s dcutli occurriJ in January 1113 
H., or 1702 A. D. 

Tlie succession of Shall Alain gave p.'ace to tlic Enijiiie f. r three or four ycniN, 
hut when Aluizz-uil-din dc[lo^cd him and ascended the throne as Jali uidir Slnih only to 
ho in turn deposed a, ti'W innnths lifr hy Farrnkh Snar, confusion auaiii ensu'd. 
The Sayyiil Abdulla, Kirin B.ihra hccaine .S'lh.ihil.ir of .Alnlt.iii ami 1 hatha, hut txer* 
cised his authority by de|inty and in 171 t Ajil Singh, the U.ijput. and the Kiiipeior’s 
son-in-law became Suhahilir of 'L'hath.i hat lie never iVeiiC thoie, ami th s enabled tliu 
Latis to acipiire considerable power, p. tiL’l 

(■*1 lie Mas also ap[ii)iiited a of the Kinpire, ami in l/oij-7 received 

charge of the I’niviiiee of Tlnth i nith the ,s nitherii part of liliakkar. 

Raverty calls Khudayar Kli.iii the he. id ot the Litis calh-d by s.nne the Diiilaiaii 
Latian or Uudai Latis, a Jat s ‘|it, ivlmse anci-tors were l),irwe-h .'s and di-cudis of 
the Snyyid Muhammad, <t noted Muhamcnadau teacher of Janpur in (Kh^npur 
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CHAT^I, B. ]\ruliammad heoamo still more aggressive and began to encroach on 
History. Ins neiglib air’s territories. He also fongbt a pitched battle vith the 
Amir Alnhanimad iMnbarak I\ban at Shikarpur, but subseiptently 
peace tvas concluded licttveen tbein. 

In 1718 A. 1). Yar Mubammad Kalhoni died, and in 1719 his 
son, Yiir Huhanimael Kalbora ascended tbo throne. He employed 
every device to ivrcst Sliikarpur from iMuhammad ]\lul>arak but 
vrithout success. In 1720 xV. D., hotvever, the latter abdicated in 
favour of bis son Siidiij Mubammad Khan and celebrated the occasion 
by a feast to tvbich he invited all the xkbbasis. 

Xiir iMuhammad Kalhoiii sought to take advantage of this 
oppoitunity and collecting about (iopmo men horse and foot, he 
advanced to Laikaua Awth the intention of attacking Shikiirpmr, 
but on being iufc.amed of the preparations Avhich the Abbasis Avero 
making to meet h.m l:o abiirdoned his design, KcA'eitheless ho soon 
after adAvuiced siuhleidy on islnluiipur and inA'ested it fur six months, 
but a treaty Avas eA'entually made l>y Avhich the besieged agreed to 
transfer half the reA'enuo of Shikarpur anti Khiinpur to Xiir Muham- 
inutland peace haviug thus liceii conchuled the siege Avas raised. 

Six numths later Xiir iMuhammad Kallioni again ]>laced a large 
army under Fateh Khan Kalliura Avho iuA'estcd Shikar^atr. Ahunbors 
Aveie kdkd on both sales, but at last tlie l)esiegeis AA'ere compelled 
to raise the siege, h et only nine moutlis later X^ur iMuhammad 
Kalhora once nioie despatched a formidable aimy under his brother 
iMuhanunatl Khan Kalhoia, but tlie Abbiisi Diiudpjtras coming out 
of Shikarpur gave h.m liattle and he Avas utterly defeatctl. Tho 
victots returned with all tlieir booty. Tliese defeats exasperated 
Ahir Muhammad Kalhuia and he ordered all his troops to muster at 
I7atj A D. Hhudabiid. Fur the fifth time, iu 1 ii]9 11., at tho head of a Amry 
large force, he marched cm Slukarpur iu person. But shortly lief ore 
this iMnhauimad Muhiirak Khaii had tlied anil Siiilui iMuhammad 
Khan uo\v on the throne, finding himself uuahlo to withstand the 
overwlielmiiig forces of the enemy, abandoned Sliikiirjiur and re- 
paired to tbe fort of Khaipmr wlneb he gi'uatK' strengthened, Ahir 
hluhammail entered Sluiv.'lr[iia' Without eip[iosition, auel whilo ho 
himself remained tliere, sent a foi'ce m pui'suit of xVmir Sadiq 
iMuhammad Mubarak Kiiiiu wbo, thinking it inaelvisablo to meet so 


K.inl.iii). 1 !i' .'il'O (Ici i\ C' l.utiridiii lIii; lliniliii an itiL,' Ouiglo or clotted liair, 
liut li. ie lal Ilaii; n,..re i.I.uimM wI,;, i v ~ il In, in SO it Siiidlii Woi'd ine.uuu.i ‘ club.' 
One . f the Oiuluw iiiic.-o..!--, ll.ii luu-, L ".k up bi^ iil„„L. uith tlio Abnib<, attlbo 

"t nuu- I p-lly luleix ,1a ti-aei, lu .Siiid, uud luiviug 

iiiiii I i-(l 11 diiiyhi, 1- .,t tlie u ill.' lie u.t, u 11 p III 1,1 ii. erii'ury uud yo-uduully 

bee.uil' lO el.lel, l.li de, c:i, 1.11,1 .Su„,.,u N , - , I' 11, | , U 1 I ■ 1 Oill ei'ciitei- uuthoritv 
t he A umI.- Iiu.l nil r ),,, ,i,,|i!i lui, .M u li uiiiiie t, hn - u,, a~oiiU"d uulliunty 
(i\ ( r t n p.i 1 1 - ( - I'i ' t Hill iImi "li i>v ! Ilf tnin- t r,v i, ds t liq cud of Alaiiit^ir’s 

lelyru |),U .Mull., 1 , 111 , .,d ilul a-ut I,,,,,.-, ii Ulu-e i’riuco Mu,.^/.-ud-d,'u Until 

be biel r-xeivell ll t c-e. U lu U Ul'l'l.u ,uit Uil.tu, UudeC wbu'll llO vi^llcd tllO 

■ “f"”" '"''“"S' lu iliereaof tbo Liitis. Yar 
h ^ liroiliff, ho’AewT, ttjitk in the* hilK iiiid rt'pulsod 

^ tbe forte and tho I mice returned, keeping Dm Alubimiuad m captivity, tJ ilultin. 
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lai’ge a force, vacated Klianpni’ and wont with his tribe to Bet- 
Dabli, nCAV in the Dora Ghiizi Khan Di>-ti‘ict, which Avas a fertile 
island in the Indus. A tletachment was Sriit in pursuit by the 
Kalhora chief, but routed AA’ith p-reat Ic.ss, many being droAvned in 
the riA’er, and only a foAV e.scaped to Khuda-fibad, 

We have noAV reached that period in tho history of the Abbasis 
when the modern history of the BahaAA'alpur State begins to 
emerge. As already desci'ibed at tho time of their aAlA’'ent it A\'as 
f'plit up into Several petty States and it remains to describe how 
they subdued these States and A\ eldcd them into a united kingdom. 

Amir Sadiq Muhammad Khan I, on being invited by tho 
Bukhari and Gilani Makhdilms of Uch, left Eet-Dabli, and came to 
Ilch. Shoitly after in 1141 H , he leceived tho ildqn cf Chaudhari 
in jdgjr from ISaAvab Hayat-nllah Khan, Subadar cf Multan. In 
this ildqa he effected many improA'cments and laxl the foundations 
of Allahabad, uoaa" a wealthy anil populous toAvn, three miles from 
the town of Chaudhari. In 114o II. at the instance of Ilayatulla 
Khan ho attacked Favi'd Khiin Laklnvei ii Avho Avas ])lundering tho 
surrounding country, and haA'ing defeated him receiA'cd as his 
roAvard a sanad conferring on him the gOA'crnmcnt of tho Shahr 
Farid ildt/it. In 114G H. he also AA’iested the fort of Derawar from 
Rawal Akhi Singh. 

In 1152 Xiidir Shah invaded the Derajat by the Bangash route, 
and all the chiefs on his way tendered allegiance to him. Tho Amir 
AA'ent to meet him at Dora Gba/.i Kirin and AA^as granted by him tho 
title of XaAA'iib. On the Shah’s iiiA'ading Sindh, Khudilyar Khan 
Kalhora fled to Guzerat, liut Avas taken prisoner at Cinarkot. Nadir 
how'cver released him on tho 20tl) Zilhijj 1152 II., and partitioned 
Sind among the folloAving chiefs ; — 

To Khuchiyar Khan Lati Abbasi — Tattha and other inahals 
of Sind, Avitb the title of Shah Quli Khan. 

To Amfr Sadiq Muhammad Khan — Shikarpui’, part/ujia Lar- 
kiina, SiAvistan, Chhatar, together Avith tho ildqda of Chaudhari, 
DeraAvar, etc., nOAV in the BahaAvalpur State. 

To INIuhabbat Khan — tho Avestern part of Sind adjoining 
Balockistdn. No sooner hoAA'CAm’ had Nadir Shiih left Sind than 
Khudiiyar Klnin Kalhoni thinking that ho Avas engrossed in distant 
conquest resolved to attack Shikarpur, and on the 10th of Rabi-ul- 
Awwal 1150 H., he laid siege to it. After a stubborn contest Amir 
Siidiq Muhammad Kliiiu Avas killed. 

The possessions of Sadi(| iMuhaminad Klnin and tho other 
Daiidpotni chiefs now were as follows : — -Prior to Nadir’s invasion 
they had held Chaudhari Witli Alliliabid and Fort DoraAVar Avitli 
their dependencies: and after it they had held tho iliqa of Shikar- 
pur gi-antod them by Nadir iii 1750 A. D., but seized by the 
Kalhoriis on Siidiq Muhammad Khan’s death : they also held Goth 
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1732 A. D. 

1733 A. D. 

1730 A. D. 


1746 A. D. 
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Jhora(0 now in Sjidiqabad Kardari, Kliairpur^^) Tanwniwala, and 
Shahr Faind -with its dependencies. Thus under Sadiq Muhammad 
Khan the Diiiidpotras held the coutitiy l)etween Goth Jhora and 
Shahr Farid, a tract about 200 miles in lengdh. 


Sadiq Muhammad Khan I left tlu’co sons iMuhammad Bahawal 
Khan, Mubarak Khan, and Fateh Khaii, of v. hom the first named 
was elected ly the tribe and placed on the throne. He was the 
second Xawab, and under the title of Xa^vab IMuhammad Bahawal 
Khan I ascended the throne on the 1st of Rabi-us-Sani 1159 H. 
He was successful to a great extent in organizing and re-populating 
both his old and new possessions, but his enemies Wadera iSIuham- 
mad Khan Kehrani, Baliadur Khiin Hakini and others were jealous 
of his prosperity and induced Sahibziida Mubarak Khan to revolt, 
but before the opposing forces, which lax in the vicinity of Lai 
Sohanra, had actually come to bloAVS the Siihibzada tendered his 
submission. L^pon this the Daiidpotra reljels fled to the west of 
the State, where Alf Muuid Khan Pirjani became almost independ- 
ent and a considerable number of Daiidpotras joined him. 

In 1160 H., R-iwal Rai Singh, with the helji of Xawab H: yat- 
ullah Khan, Subadar of Multan, i\lak]uhim Shaikh Raju Rais of 
Sitpur, and Khuday;ir Khiin Kalhora (Shah Qulf Khan) retook 
Derawar. 

In 1162 H., on the appointment of Diwiin Kaurii iMal as Sul)a- 
diir of Multiin .Janesar Khiin, the ruler of Dera Ghiizi Kirin, revolted 
and Mu’ln-ud-dfn, Subadiir of Lahore, ordered the Diwiin to sup- 
press the outljreak, but he was powerless to effect anything 
single-handed and accordingly solicited help from Muhammad 
Bahiiwal Khiin, This the Xawiib afforded and the combined forces 
attacked Dera Ghiizi Khiin and expelled Janesar Khiin. As a 
reward for this assistance the Nawiil,) obtained from Diwiin Kaurii 
Mai a perpetual lease of ttihiqa Adam Wiihan and in that tract ho 
made the Bahiiwal- wiih canal. 

During this reign in 171-8 A. D. Bahiiwalpur was founded and 
several other towns built including ()iiimpur, Hiisilpur, Taranda 
Ali Muriid Khiin, Shiihbiizpur and ^[uhammad})ur Lamina. The 
Xawab also cut a canal, from the Ghiirii to Paharhala, now called 
the Khiinwah or Xangni. The Qutbwiih was also dug by one son 
of the founder of Ahmadpur East and the Wahi ()iidir Dinna Khiin 
by another. Muhammad Bahiiwal Khiin I died on the 7th of 
Rajb 1163 II. 

Nawad Muhahmad Mubarak Kn.i.v, the third Xawab. 


Dnff nf acrc.’ision, — 7th Rajh 1163 J[. (1749 ^1. D.). 

As Xawiib BahaAval Khan had left no issue ho was succeeded 
by his brother Mubarak Khiin AA'ith the unanimous assent of the 


(1) Founded by .Ihora in ll-j? U. or 1741 A. I). 

(4) Founded by Wadera Muhammad Maruf Khan Kebrini in 1154 H. 


1749—57. 
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I 


Bahawalpub State,] 


Daudpotras. Soon after his accession (1164 H.) the Nawab with CHAP. I, B. 
iZjt the aid of Muhammad Maruf Khan Wadera of Khairpur, Qaim History. 
Khiin Arbiini of Qaimpnr and H^isil Khan of Hasilpur wrested ^ ^ 
Marot from Jaisalmir. He also effected conquests noith and west 
of the Sutlej and Panjnad, Madwala ar.d its dependencies and Shilani 
Bakri, now in the Muzaffai'gai h District, Avere Avrested from the 
Ktihrs and the Bet Doma dlijn fiom Makhdum Shaikh Eajd of 
Sitpur in 1164 H. The XaAvab also subdued the country opposite 
the present Kaidari of Minchinabiid as far as Pakpattan Avhich 
included the Kachhi ildqa Avit^ the Abllages of Pir Ghani, &c., now 
in the Montgomery District, mand the ildqas of Lodhran and Mailsi, 
including the important toAAUis of Dunyapur and Kahror, now in the 
IMultan District. 


In 1751 Sardar Jahan Khan, a general of Ahmad Shah Abdali, 
attacked Uch, AA'hereupon NaAvab Muhammad Mubarak Khan 
garrisoned jMaujgarb, Marot and Phulra Avith Daudpotras and 
oidered ail his troops to muster in Khairpui’. From Uch, Jahan Khan 
advanced on BahaAvnlpur and clespatclied 8,000 men to Khairpur, 
but in the battle Avhich ensued this force Avas defeated and the 
victors pursued it to Lai Sohanra- Jahan Khan then consented to 
make peace and returned to Multan by the Fatehpur ferry. 

The Daiidpotra chiefs, aaTio wore in ill-defined subjection to the 
Nawab, Avere also actively cng.'.god in conquest and colonization 
during this reign. Phiilra Avas i-e-built by Karm Khan, son of Qaim 
Khiin Arbiini, Ikhtiyar Khan ISIundhani seized Garhi Shadi Khan 
from the Kalhoras and re-named it after himself. BaliiAval Khan 
Pir jani founded Khairpur-Kauranga and cleared the Dajla-nala, a 
canal dug by Ani'angzeb and after him called the Aurangi or 
Kaui-anga-Avah. Dbrgarh fort Avas founded by Ibi’ahim, son of Ma’riif 
Khiin Kehriini, and completed by Khudii Bakhsh Khiin his nephew.'^^ 

In 1164 H. Muhainmadpur Lamma Avas built by Mirhammad 
Khiin, grandson of Mundhii Khan Kehriini A\’-ho also dug the 
MirhammadAViih canal. 

On the Shikiirpur boundary Sabzal Khiin Kehrani founded 
Sabzal Kot and also dug the Salrzal-AVah canal. 

MeanAvhile the NaAviib had erected the fort of Mubiirakpur*^^ 
near Shahr Farad to ovoraAve the Joiyas, and six years later he 


1761-2 A.O. 


1752 A.I>. 
1763 A.n. 

1763 A.n. 
1756 A.D. 

1759. 

1750 A.D. 

1767 A.D. 

1767 A.D. 


(I) Cf. CnnniniOiain’a History of tho isiklis, i>p. irO-21 ; »l-o .Montgomery Gazetteer, p. 39j 
Sadiq-ut-T,iwankIi’, p. 170; nnil Mii lt-i-UiiiiI.i:-i-,Al.l ;isiya, Vo'. I. 

The sx.-iot dste of tha iiiioa.l of Jaliiin Kban is n.it known; Sh-nliamat All iays that 
when Ali (Wall) Mnhainmad Kh.in. Khakwr.ni «a3 appoint, d Uojernor of Uera (and 
Mnlian'l he iniiucrfd liii mnsier .thniidShah Abd.'Ui to despiitch Jahan Khnn against the 
Dai'idliotni territory. Now Ali Jliiliamiiiad Khan was appointed Governor in 1165 H. (1761 
A I'.) 80 Jahiin Khan’s invasion must liavo taken place about this date, say, in 1761 or 
1751-2, ‘ide Sliabamat All, page its. 

( t) The Mirat-i-Duulat-i-Abbasij a however says that Dingadh wag founded by Fail Ali Khan 
and Bahadur Khan Ualanis, 

(t) Mubarakpnr, between Sammaaatta and Ahmadpur East, wag also founded by the Nawib 
in this year. 
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attempted to foitify Tada-Wallhar, ■which had been leased to him 
by Ihkf'nior, but the Raja objected to the proposed foi'tifications 
ard a Avar eiisned in Avhieh the XaAValj AVa.s vdctorious. He then 
built tl'io fort of Sardargarh on the mins of Wallhar to commemo- 
rate his A'ictoiy. The NriAVab hinrself .also constructed the 
Hubtirak-Avah, Saidar-AA'iih, Khan-AAvili and some smaller canals, 
Avhich aie still floAving, in the Lodlnan and Mailsi ild<ias. DcraAAUir 
Avas also lestored to him on payment of half its revenue by Rawal 
Rai Singh in 1173 H. and in the same year he took Anupgarh by 
stratagem fioni Raja Gaj Singh of Bikaner Avho hoAA'ever re-took 
it in the following year. Winjhrot also fell into his hands in 1174. 
It had been lepaired in 1757 by "Waiya Khan Jamnini who began 
levying tolls on caravans, but in 1759 Ali Mnr.ad Khan Pirjani 
AViested it from him and revolted in the folloAviug year. The 
NaAvab accordingly seized the foit and annexed its territory. 

Mad-Manthar was founded in 17G3 by Manthar Niihani in 
Sadiq.abad Kiirdiiri and BhnnAvar Avas taken by Ikhtiyar Khan 
Mundliani, Avho had corinptcd the garrison of RaAval Miilraj of 
Jaisalmir, and renamed Islamgarh. In 1701 Ghulam Shah Kalhora 
invaded the State in resentment at its having afforded an asylum 
to his brother Atar Khan AA'honi he had ousted from Sind. Ghulam 
Shah advanced as far as Garhi Ikhtiyar Khan, but returned to his 
own countiy on its being agreed that Atar Khan should bo made 
over to him. 

Meanwhile the Bhangi Sikhs were becoming alarmed fit the 
rising poAver of the Daiidpotras, and in 1 70(3. Jhanda Singh, Ganda 
Singh and Hari Singh iimuled the NaAvab’s trans-Sutlej territories, 
but after an indecisive action Pakpattan AVas fixed as the boundary 
between the tAVo States.'*^ PAe years later the Sikhs under Ganda 
Singh and Majja Singh iim.ded the Multan territoiy and extended 
their raids into the Daiidpotra countiy on the right bank of the 
Ghara. The Daiidpotras, under Siihibzada Jafar Khan (subse- 
quently NfiAvab BahaAval Khan II j, met the enemy near Kahror; 
when Majja Singh was killed and the Sikh.s abandoned the field. 

In the time of Muhammad Mubarak Khan the St.ato prospered 
considerably but it must be remembered that though ho Avas the titular 
Kawtib of the Avhole State yet he Avas not its absolute ruler, for the 
tracts held by the Pirjani, Keluani, Arb.ani, Ilalani, IMundhani, 
iMarilfaui and other Khans Avere i uled by them independently. 
The State Avas in f.act a conhdei.ation of sevcal ]ietty principalities, 
each of Avhoso rule.s enjoytd .adinini.'.tiat ive as Avell’as proiuietaiy 
rights, under the nominrd head.<hip ef the Xai\ab. 

IMuhammad IMubarak Khan after ruling succesffnlly for 24 
years, died childless on tho 3rd of Rabi-ul-AAVwal 1180 U. 


Cnnoingham’s History of the Sikhs, pp. 120- 21 ; Shaliamat Ali, p. 52. 
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Nawab Mohammad Bahawal Kiiax II, the eodrth Nawab, chap, i, b- 

Date of accession : — 4th Rahi-ns-Sln^, 11S<) llijn (1772 J. /A) 

Nawab Mubarak Ivhan was .succecik'd by J’aiar Kluni, son of Lis 
brother Fateh Khan, who had been born on the A ery d.o,' that 
neAVS of the death of Xilr iMuhainmad Kalhoia, the Nawab’.s inu.st 
formidable enemy, leachcd the State. Phis coincidence Avas deemed 
to render his birth so auspicious that he Avas ado[)ted lav the 
Nawab and although Fateh Khan had suiwlA'cd his laotlier, the 
Daddpotra brotherhood elected J’afar Khan to the throne instead of 
bis father. He was then aged 20 and as.sunied the title cd 
Muhammad Bahawal Khan II. 

In 1771 A. D. Jhanda Singh attempted the c mfiuost of Multan, 
and AA'hen Hnji Sharif Beg Tuglu, the Siilnda]-, a.sked fu’’ aid from 
Bahiiwalpur, the Daiidpotia foices adA'anced to iMiduin ai;d repul-Ld 
the Sikhs. In the folloAAung year, lioAVeA'cr, O'and.i Singh I’ljangi 1772 .a D 
wrested Multan from Haji Sharif and Hav years iatej' .'^lui ja Klian, 
the governor of Shujabad. sought the NaAA'iil/s'a hi in its leeeA'e'y. 

The NuAvab accordingly led a foine to Sluijiibad, AA-hencelie niA'aneing 1777 a p. 
AA'ith Shujii Khan iiiA'c-ited iMultan. After a siege of 2d days tlie 
allies entered tlie jilace on the Sth of Zilhijj, jait all the Bhang, s to 
the SAVOid and plundered the tuAvn. 'I’he lla'iidpotra fonx's then 
returned to BahaAvalpur, but as the Bli.oigis shuitly after tAcervid 
reinforcements from Lahore, the NaAvab aa'u.s unalile to ittriii 
Multan. 


In 1195 H. Shah Alam II, King of Delhi, sent Say_\ id Kazim .\li iTso n. 
Khan Bara to the NaAAxib Avith aficinan, autlxArizing him to ialminister 
the Kachhi, and valuable h/tillafs ; conferring on him the title of 
‘ Ruku-ud-Daula, 27usrat-i-Jang, Hiifi/.-uI-i\lulk.’ " 

The NaAA'ab was able to eiilai’go his territoiie.s l-.y judicious 
matrimonial alliances. lie received Khair|)ur-Aauranga (with the 
Nauranga-AA'ah) Avith the daughter of Kliair iMuhauimad Khiln i7’|ia.i> 
I’irjani and Ahiuadpur East (AA'ith the t^utb-AV.ih) as tiie di w er of 'lijr ,'3 

the daughter of Muliabbat Kliiin, son of Ahiuarl Khan Pii jiiiii. lie , . , 

also seized 'panjana Jatoi'"' (uoaa' in the iMuzalfargai h ii:.'.ti.et) (■' 
appointing Sulinib Khan Mahr as it.s Kilrdiir, and in 1790 the * itM a p 
I ndus, which had till that year met the Chemil) at Lch, clumgcd its 
course to the Avest and began to Hoaa' in it.s present betl. By this 
change the southern part of the present Muzaifargarli Disn iet asms 
exposed to the aggressions of the AhiAvab aiul he av.is em bkd t ' 
wrest the vdlages of Alipur, ^lihahr Sultan, Sitp-ur and Khi.irpur 
from the Makhdiiius of ^^[mr. Talhijus Arain, Kiii jhir, Khoraii, 


fU Lit. * pilla.r of tlie empire ; victoriotiB tii b-ittl" , ptotprtor »‘f ti e ('ountr\ . 

( 2 ) The author of the Vol. HI j.. 'IMh that ih jnyg/.ii./ iotpirarl-P 

was leEBed from the (governor of Peia Gha/i Kliaii, hut this dot-s not st-cm to I'c ' "i r ( 1 1. i ho 
tradition is that it W &8 conquered from the MakUduma of liitpur, a fad coiToloidttd b_) tbu 

tluiaffargarb Gaaetteer, p. 36. 
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Malira. Seri and Tarand, ivliicli form the soritli*-western part of the 
present i^^uzaffar^;arh Tahsil, -\vcre also conquered by the Nawab 
frnm the p-oyernor of Dera GhazA Khan, between 1790 and 1800 A. D. 
With the iliija of Tahsi'l Ali]mr they were known as the Kachhi- 
Jainibi (nr Soutiiern Kachhi), the northern portion, called the 
Shimiili Kachhi, being in the possession of the Nawabs of the Thai. 

In 1 1 98 H. the Nawab repaired and enlarged the fort of Winjhrot 
and in the same year erected a fort 24 lens south of Deraw.ir which 
he called Khangarh, ordering that merchandise, w'hich used to be 
cxi)nrtcd fi'om the State vii Maujgarh, should thenceforward be 
sent r/d Khangarh. 

In 1784 he conquered the village of Shidani (now in the 
Kluin Bela ii>'.-<]ikdri) from Haji Ikhtiyar Khan. 

As to conquests and colonization made by the other scions of 
the Biiiiditotra family during this reign see Chap. IV, and the 
Ddinljintrns ill Scc. C. of this Chapter. 

In 12U(.i H. Tiiuiir Shah sent Surdiir Madad Kluin Durrani to 
subdue Siud, but Abd-un-Nabi Kalhora, Niir Muhammad Khan 
M’ai'iifaui, Khuda Bakbsh Kluin and other Raises of Khairpur 
persuaded lum to lead his force against Baluiwalpur. Tbe Nawab 
accordingly garrisoned Derawar and with the aid of the Arbanis, 
Ghumrains and other Daiidpotras strengthened the Cbolistiin forts. 
On airiving at Babawali>ur Madad Khan plundered tbe town and 
levelled its Ijuildings with tbe ground. He then sent a force against 
Deniwar, but the Naival) despatched troops under Fazl Ali Khan 
Halani to moot it and he completely defeated it. Incensed by this 
defeat iMadad Khan advanced on Deiiiwar in person, but returned 
discomfited and went on to Sind. 

lliree years later Tiimir Sbiih in person visited Khangarh 
intending to regulate affairs in Siud. 'Ihe Alundhani and M’arufani 
Daiidpotras seized this o[)portunity to incite him against the Nawab 
and induced him to occupy Baluiwalpur. The Nawab, unable to en- 
counter tbe jiowei ful Dunani monarch, again abandoned Babawalpur 
and took refuge in Derawar, whence bo rejiaired to Sardargarh and 
Winjhrot, Timiir Shah took possession of Derawar and garrisoned 
it with a regiment under Shah Muhammad Khan Btidozai, but tbe 
Turiinis having raised disturbances in Kabul he was compelled to 
hasten thither, and be had not gone far beyond Dera Ghazi Khan 
when be learnt that tbe iS'awab bad overwhelmed the Derawar 
garrison and retaken Bahawalpur. The garrison consisted of 
Afgl'.ans of tbe lb ang tribe, which was settled in the Sitpur ildqa 
and the Nawab, having sent dUD beats, captured all their women 
and chddren, and then advancing on Ueniwar showed them their 
wives and children, all of whom bo threatened to kill if they did 
not surrender. The garrison in despair made over tbe fort to tbo 
Nawab on condition that tbeir families should bo restored to theni| 
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and in fulfilment of this condition the XaAvali allowed tliem 
evacuate the fort and pass through his territorj unmolested. 

On returning to Kabul Thniir Shah had taken Avith him as 
a hostage the Sahibzada IVlubiirak Kluin, and on hearing of the fall 
of Derawar he not only refrained from injuring him bnt confened 
on him the title of Sarbuland Khan and loaded him with faA'durs 
granting him the State of Bahawalpur by ■A finudn. By this police 
Timiir hoped to set the prince against his father and thus weakeii 
the Abbasi power, but the Nawab took the precaution of making 
the prince a prisoner on his return, then crossing the Panjnatf, 
promptly attacked Dera Ghazi Khan and seized a large part of the 
territory under the Siibadar of Multan. He also l)esieged Dera 
Ghazi Khan fort, rescued the Daiidpotras Arhom Timiir Shah had 
imprisoned there, and recovered tho cannon AA'hich had been taken 
by him at BahaAvalpur. 

Makhdum Hamid Ganj Bakhsh of Ueh GiMni, Avho had intrigued 
■with the Kalhonis against tho XuAvali, now allied hiiliself 
with the turbulent chiefs of the Mundhani aiul iM’unifiini trilies, made 
determined efforts to disturb the peace of the XaA\-:'il>’s territories 
and caused the ildqa of Ahmad pur East to be plundered liy daeoit-:. 
His subsequent acts indeed shoAved him to be insane, and in 17P7 
with the assent of his relations the XaAViib re.solved to make him a 
prisoner. On hearing of this intention the klakluhim tied to (-i arid 
Ikhtiyar Khiin AA'hence ho inqilored the aid of Kajii Siirat Singh of 
Bikaner, XkiAvab IMuzaffar Khan, Siibadar of Hultan and Zaniiln 
Shah, King of Kabul. In the folloAving year, hoAvever, the Xawiib 
seized and confined him in his own iliirdn-kh .ini, but he soon effeetetl 
his escape and took refugo in the fort of ham Kali, midway 
betAveen Qch and Goth Channi, Ayhenco he began to carry his 
depredations into the neighbourhood of Ahmadpur Hast. 

While Makhdiim Hamid Ganj Bakhsh Ayas thus in arms against 
the XaAViib, Khuda Bakhsh Khan raised a rewolt. lie intrigued 
Avith the Kehnini, Jamani, Tayyibani, IIa>nani, Arliani and .Ma'ruf- i 
ani Daiidpotras and also preA'ailed ujion Siirat Singh of liikaner to 
invade the State. In 1799 he succeeded in rescuing Prince Mu'oarak 
Khan from DeraAAmi’, induced him to join in the reA'olt and on the 
20th of Jamadi-us-Siini proclaimed him ruler of Hahawalpui- and 
performed his coronation ceremony. He then made oyertmes to 
Karm Khan Arbiini and Hiiji Khtin Mundhiini and they promised 
to aid him in an attack on the XAwiib. Khinhi Baklish Khan, and 
the prince, Avith the Diiiidpotra and Bikaner foi'ces, A\ ere soon 
encamped in force in the iMasitiin Garden two miles from 
Bahatyalpur, Ayhen Makhdiim Ganj Bakhsh also joined them. I'he 
NaAViib despatched Sahibziida Abdulla Khan (afterwards Xawab 
Sadiq Muhammad Khan II) against the rebels and on the lOth 
of Ramaziin he defeated them. Khiidii Bakhsh Khan and I’rinco 
Mubarak Khan escaped to Bikaner, and the Makhdiim and the 
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Daudpotm Kliuiis also fled. Next j'car however Khiida Bakhsh 
Khan : nd Rija Si'irat Siimdi ay^aiii invaded BahaAvalpur. They 

the foiT ot' Wedlliarhi 1801 A. D.; and Pludra, iMlrgarh, iManj- 
gaih and i'daiot soon fell in succession to the Raja. He and Klmda 
H ikhsh then advanced on Khairpur and the Xawab sent Abdulla 
Khan to oppose them, but well-wishers of both sides intervened 
and Siirat Singh retni-ircd after receiving an indemnity for his ex- 
])cnses in the Avar. 

In i‘2l7 H the Nawab with the ])ermission of Shah IMahnnid of 
Kabid, Avho sent him Amluable Ichillata and the title of Mukhlis-nd- 
Hanla opened a mint at Bahawalpnr and struck gold, silver 
and copper coins, inscribed on the obverse — Hinnaijun Shah 
Muhnt'iil, and on the rexev^e -Dar-u.-j-Surdr Bahdwal.pui'.^^'' Prior 
to this the State had no coinage of its OAvn 

In 1217 H. Hiiji Khan iMundhani, Rais of Garhi Ikhtiyar 
Khan, rai'cd tlistiuRances and the Xatvab sent Xasir Khan Gorge] 
to chastise liim. Xasir Khan ci'ossed the Indus and took the 
foit-^ of Sahm)wala and Xanshah’a, and though Haji Khan ten- 
dered Ids submission the Xawjib r.nne.xed Lis dejiendencies leaxung 
him only in possession of tlu' tinconqnered part of his territory. 

In 180 t Sluih Shu ja-nl-iMnlk, the fifth son of Tinnir Sh.ih, 
marched to the Indus to regulate the affairs of the Derajat and 
iMuhlnhdn Ihiniid Ganj Baklish, Fazl Ali Khan Hahini, Islam Khan 
Kehi,l]il and ihiji Khan iMundhani Avaited on him at Riijanpur Avith 
complaints against the XrtAvab, urging that he should be made to 
restore t'le teriitories conquered from them. Slmja-ul-Mulk 
deputed Ahmad Kliln Xiiizai to conqiel their restoiat On and the 
Dli ika iliiji \v;i.s surrendei'ed to Idaji Khan, but Ahmad Khan 
slioi'lly aftir returned to Kalml and Ilaji Klnin had then to atone 
for his disleAyalty, for the XaAViib retook Dhaka and sent a force 
to lav sieuc to Garhi Ihktivar Khan. Harassed bv the siecfe 
Haji Kh an i\lund!.ani agieed that all his territory east of 
Ikhtiy;lr-wah should be annexed to tlie A'aAvab’s dominions, 
only tliat to the west ladng’ letaineil by him. XOvertheless in 1806 
Hiiji Kirin, A\irh I’a/.l Ali Khan llalani and (^:ldir Rakh.sh Khiin 
Kehraio, again levolteil and on the 11th of Muharram took Sardiir- 
gaGi, whei'cupon the .Xawab dc'spatched a force under Xhisir Khiin 
Goigej iind I’aleh iMuhiimniad Khiin Ghori to iittack Garhi 
Ikhii'-.iir Kirin. ( )n (he 21st Hnliarram a battle ensued and the 
rebels ^liut them-.e!ves up ill the foit. After a lengthy siege the 
Xawiib s eommiiiidei-s binlt a fori, to winch they gave the name of 
I’atehg’ai h. opposite Gm hi Ikl tiyiir Khiin, ;ind by the 20th of Rabi- 
us-S,ini the cannonade from this tort told so h.eavilv on Garhi Ikhti- 
yiir Khiin that the besjeu-ed Avm-e compelled to agi'ee to a pailev and 
the .Xawiib imposed 1 he IoHowiiil; terms; — 

Uj I hat lliiji Khiin iilundhiini, his sons and biothers 
should come and juiy their respects to him ; 

m Wik Munld, Vol. It I , p. tlU ; and Slialiamat Ali, p. 102, 
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(2) That one of the walls of the fort of Garhi Ikhtiyar 

Khan should he totally demolished : 

(3) That llilji Khau should pay Ks. 2,00,000 as a war in- 

demnity : 

(4) That one of his sons should remain as a hostage at the 

court of the Kawab : and 

( 5 ) That the power of a})pointing the Kaidar of Garhi 

Ikhtiyar Khan should rest with the Xawab and that 

its revenues should be equally divided. 

Haji Khan at first rejected these tenns but eventually Xasir 
Khan captured and imprisoned him in the foit of Fateht^arh. 
Fazl All Khan Halani and other chiefs aliandoned the field and on 
the 29th of Eamazan Xasir Khan levelled the foil of Garhi Ikhtiyar 
Khan to the ground, after rvliich he returned to Ahmadpur East. 
The Garhi Ihktiyar ilaql was thus annexed to the Xawiib’s 
dominions. 

In 1808 Mr. Elphinstone passed through the 8tate on his way 
to Kabul and the Xawab seized this oppoilunity to make the first 
treaty betAveen BuhaAvalpur and the Briti>h Government. An in- 
teresting account of the A'isit Avill be found in Elphinstono’s Caubul, 
Vol. I, pp. 23 — 27. 

At this period many noble families fioni Lahore, Delhi, 
Dera Ghazi Khan, Multan raid other ])laces came to BahaAvalpur. 
Leading members of these families Avere given high offices by the 
Xawiib and settled in the State. About the same time seA'eral 
trans-Indus tribes crossed over into the State and settled there. 
Later on during the reign of Xarvab iMuhammad BahaAiml Khan 
III, some Khakwaiii, Saddozai, Ghori, Babar, iMallezai. and other 
Afghan families also migrated into Bahawalpur and settled per- 
manently in the State. 

XaAvab Muhammad Bahawal Khan II died on the 1st of Rajah 
1224 H. at the age of 07 after a ])rospeious reign of 37 years. 
He left seA'en sons; Piiiiee Wahid Bakhsh Khan (Mubarak Khan), 
Abdulla Khan (XaAval) Sadiq iMuhammad Khan 11), Khudayiir 
Khan, Xasir Khan, Faiz Muhammad Khan, Qadir Bakhsh Kha'n 
and Hiiji Khan. Of tliese tlie second succeeded to the throne- 

Xawab Sadiq Mvuammad Kuax II, tub Stu Xawab. 

Pate (if accession : — Pf Pajati, 1224 ib/rf (1809 A. D.), 

Xo sooner Avas Muhammad Bahawal Khiin II dead than 
Ghuliim TInsain Kashmiri, one of liis attendants, having secured 
the kcA'S of DeiiiAvar fort, Mimmoned the peo])]e and under the 
apprehension that Prince Wiihid Bakhsh, the eldest son of the late 
Xawiilt, or some other jirince might cau.se disturbances, in consulta- 
tion Avith the State officials proclaimed Prince Abdulla Khan, Xawab, 
under the title bf Siidiq Muhammad Khan 11, 
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The new Nawab’s first act was the appcintment of a fresh 
ministiy. Nasir Khan Gorge] became maddr’-ul-mahdm (chief 
minister) ; Fateh Muhammad Khan Ghori, sipdh sdldr (general) ; 
Maulavi Ghous Bakhsh and Gositm Biharji, musliirs (counsellers) ; 
Maulavi Sher Ali, atdliq (tutor) ; Diwan Sultan Ahmad, Nawab 
Fakhr-ud-dln Gujjar, Bahar Khan Kahiri and Ghulam Qadir Khan 
Dahr, musdhibs (aids-de-camp) ; Muhammad Yaqub Khan Khas 
Kheli, bakhshi /ujy (pay-master) ; Salamat Rai, sarparast toshd~ 
khdna ; Mill Ram, miV mnnslii ; Shaikh Nur Muhammad and Maqbul 
Muhammad, ndzhns (collectors) ; Maulavi Mui’n-ud-din, qdzi-uUquzdt 
(chief qazi) ; and Maulavi Muhammad Azam, taicdrikh nawis (chro- 
nicler). 

In accordance with the Oriental custom the Nawab had his un- 
successful rival the Prince Wiihid Bakhsh put to death. 

Mahmud Shah of Kabul acquiesced in his accession and his 
neighbours, including Mahiraja Ran] it Singh, Muzaffar Khan of 
Multan, the Nawab of Mankera and the Talpur Mirs sent the 
customary congratulations. Mahmud Shah indeed sent three 
officials with presents and a complimentary letter, and 1810 thus 
marks the final severance of the ties which bound the State to 
Kabul. Under the late Nawab the Daudpotras’ territory had for 
the most part been annexed to the State, and their power much 
weakened, but they had still influence enough to hamper the Nawab 
by intrigues with foreign rulers or disloyal officials of the State, 
while the prevailing anarchy encouraged every petty Sirdar or 
Tumanddr in the country to aim at supremacy. 

In Sh’aban 1224 H. the Maziiri and Bozdar Baluch seized 
Machka, Bangala and other tracts, now in the Dera Ghazi Khan 
District on the west bank cf the Indus, but a force with artillery 
under Gul Muhammad and Mihnib Khan Gorge] captured their 
leaders, and, though, the Jatois had ]oined them, this compelled the 
rebels to depute their Sayyids with the Quran to sue for pardon. 
This was granted and they were allowed to return to their own 
territory. 

In the same year the Daudpotras, Fazl Ali Halani and Islam 
Khan Kehrani induced Mir Solirab of Khairpur to demand that 
their territories should bo restored to them, and with Mir Ghuliim 
Ali of Haidarabad, he gave them a body of troops to attack the 
Nawab. Nasir Khan and Fateh Muhammad were sent to protect 
the frontier from invasion but early in Shawwal the invaders pene- 
trated to Muhammadpur Larama and mot the Nawab’s troop at 
Bahadurpur. A fight ensued on the 1 1th of that month, but after 
many had fallen on both sides the Daudpotras, fearing the advent 
of reinforcements from Deni war and Ahmadpur sued for peace. 
A treaty was accordingly drawn up by Nasir Khan and Wall 
Muhammad Khan Laghari, on the Amir’s side, whereby the latter 
agreed to recall their troops and afford no further assistance to the 
Daudpotras, and preseivo friendly relations Avith Bahiiwalpur. On 
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the other hand Sahib zada Rahimyar Khan was to be handed over to 
them as a hostage. 

To these terms the Nawab assented and the prince was sent, in 
charge of some trustworthy officers to the Talpuri camp 
at Basti Warind in the Ahmadpur LammapesAA-ari. The invaders 
then retired to Sind and the prince, after a detention of 14 months at 
Haidarabad, was released in Muharram 1225 H. 

In this same year Mir Sohrab attacked the Bahawalpur 
frontier. He had corrupted the frontier guards and they were ready 
to betray their trust when the plot was discovered and the conspira- 
tors received well merited punishment. This compelled Mir Sohrab 
to return. 

In 1225 H. Nasir Khan Gorge] invited Mir Ghulam Ali, 
Rais of Haidarabad, and Mir Sohrab of Khairpur to attack the 
frontier posts of BahaAValpur. He won over many of the Ahlkars of 
the State by promising to instal the Sahibzada Khudayar Khan on 
the throne in the confusion resulting from this insurrection. In 
1226 H. the forces of the Mirs besieged Kot Butta near Basti Sadiq 
Warind**> and under the orders of Nasir Eihan the besieged surren- 
dered it without a struggle. 

Nawab Sadiq Muhammad Khan now commissioned Fateh 
Muhammad Ghori, Ahmad Khan Tarin and Muhammad Yaqiib, 
the Bakhshis of his army, to oppose the enemy. At the 
instance of Nasir Khan, hoAvever, he advanced to TJch by the riA'er, 
and the Nawab’s army, retreated to Ahmadpur. Meanwhile Nasir 
Khan sent advising them to leave TJch and move tOAvards Raza 
Muhammad Musani, to intrench themselves there and prepare for 
battle. This was accordingly done. The Nawab’s army also made 
entrenchments and the fight commenced, but the Gorge], untrue to 
his salt, and several other accomplices fought half-heaiiedly and 
allowed the enemy to plunder all the country from the frontier to 
Qaimpur. A detachment of IMir Sohrab’s army'^* lay concealed in the 
Qutbwah intending to plunder Ahmadpur East when suddenly the 
canal filled Avdth Avater and their plan failed. "When matters assumed 
this serious aspect, Nasir Khan sent his family and property from 
Taranda Gorge]an to Khairpur in Sind. 

In 1226 H. Nasir Khan informed the NaAvab, who was then 
living in DeniAvar, that the Amirs of Sind Avould only evacuate the 
country in the event of his sending his son and heir-apparent, 
Sahibzada Rahimyar Khan, to them. In the troubled condition of 
the country the NaAvab saAV no other Avay of averting the danger 
than “ to accept Avhat AVas beyond all questions impolitic.” Accord- 
ingly on the 27th Mirharram, 1226 H., the Sahibzada followed by Mir 

(1) Kot Butti is in ruins. Basti Sadiq Warind is now a railway station and is 
called Sidiqabid. 

(2) This part of tho army was commanded by ll>r Mubarak, Murid III, p. 886. 
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Mubarak and HaM Khan, Commandants of the Army, arrived in the 
Haidarabad camp at Raza Muhammad ^Iiisani. The Amirs thus 
gained their end and the heir-apparent was detained for a year and 
four months, but with the permission of !Mir Ghulam Ali of Haidarabad 
returned to the State on the 24th Jamadi-us-Sani, 1227 

The State had barely enjoyed a respite from this invasion when 
Fateh iMuhammad Khan Ghori and other malcontent officers invited 
the Kawab from Deniwar to Ahmadpur, and one Sanjar Khan 
Pirjani receiving a hint from the rebels, attacked him on the way but 
was unsuccessful. The Xawab reached Ahmadpur safely, but, seeing 
that Fateh ^luhammad and his pai-ty had turned against him, 
returned to Derawar. When Fateh IMuhammad saw that his plans 
had iDeen diwilged he assumed an attitude of open hostility, and Avith 
the force under his control moved towards BahaAvalpur to plunder and 
harass it, imt Usman Khan, Baloch, Kardiir of Bahawalpur, strength- 
ened the fortifications of the toAvn and thus checked his progress. 

Fateh iMuhammad uoav abandoned the town and proceeded to- 
Avards Khairpur East, Imt seeing that Ghani Muhammad Khiin 
Jamani and iMir ^luhammad Jamani Avore ready to oppose his march, 
he crossed the iB’er on the oth Eafr 122b H. andAvent to Dunyapur. 
Thence Ahmad Khan proceeded to Khiinpur for rapine and plunder, 

Avhilo Fateh iMuhammad Avent to Hhujiibtul and incited XaAvab Sarfaraz 
Khan to take possession of the i/i'/.U across the Sutlej. When the 
XaAVcib learnt of his plan he ordered his Ahlkars to deA’astate Jalal- 
]mr, in the territory of the Xawab of Multan, in the eA^ent of 
Sarfariiz Khan’s army molesting Thattha Ghalhlan in BahuAvalpur. 

Upon this XaAViib Saidaraz Khan lost heart and all the enemies’ 
plans Avere fimstrated. 

On 26th Safr 1220 H. the XaAvab Avent out hunting from Dera- 
war. During his alisence, Mulla Hiisham, Yiikiib Solgi, Gliiizi Khun 
Kahiri, Ramzan gunner, and other officers of the foit, at the instance 
of Fateh Muhammad installed the Sahibz.ida Ahmad Bakhsh, 
son of the Sahiljzada Mubarak Khtin, avIio had born murdered, on 
the throne, and appointed a council for the administration of the 
State. Sahibzada Khudayar Klian Ijccamc ^Vazir and Sahibzada 
Haji Khan Commander-in-Chief, and a salute AA'as fired from the 
ramparts in honour of the noAV XaAvab. Seeing this, some of the 
people Avho Avere inside the fort and AVere still loyal made a 
pretence of submission. When the sound of the firing reached the 
ears of the XaAvab he Avas taken by siu'prise, and returned at once, 
learning Avhat had happened on the way. He cudcaAmured to per- 
suade the I’cbels to sul)mit, but Avithout success, and CA^entually the 
fortAVas bombarded and the X’awtib entered it in triumph. Siihibzada 
Ahmad Bakhsh, his brother Sahibzada iMuliammad Bakhsh, Sahibzada 
Haji Khan, son of XaAViib BahaAval Khiin 11, and Sahibzada Khudayar -*-< 
Khfin Avere executed for this insurrection. IMany rebels fled and 


to Murad III, p. 9D. 
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Fateh Muhammad Ghori, avIio, secinQ;au oppoi-tunity, Avas adA^ancing 
toAA'ards DcraAvar, turned hack on heanuy uf the discointiture 
of the z’ebels. 

In 122(3 H. the Kehrani Daudputras of Khaii pur, the ’Arlzani 
Daildpotras of Qaimpur, and the Ghzunr.ani i fiiidpotras of Hfisilpur 
raised the stanthuTl of I’ehcllion at the instigation of Xawalz Sarfariiz 
Khan, Subadtir of Multan, but Gliani Muhammad Khan Jamaui and 
Mir Muhammad Klian Janiani''' took no part in the insurrection. 
Tlie XaAViilj despatched a force of infantry, caA'alry an<l aitilleiy 
under Bakhshi ^hdiammad Yapiib and Mir ’Aslnir Ali to suppress 
the rebellion. The insurgents Ijeing unable to oppose them tied from 
Khairpur East and crossing the Ghani l)egan to [»hmder the country 
beyond that iiA'er. Muhammad Ya(pib and .Mir 'Asluir tlien took 
possession of Khairpur East and hotly pursued the insurgents on the 
other side of the river and laying siege to Klianpur fired on the rebels 
Avith such deadly effect that the latter submitted and sued for peace. 
After this success, iMuhammad Yapiib pi'oeeeded witli Ids ti'oops to 
punish the allies of the D.iidiiotra rebels, and, on reaching the 
.Shujabad frontier, sent agents on lielialf of the .N’awiib to jici'Miadt' 
Sarfariiz Khs'n to ex[)el Fateh Muhammad (diori, \Ydi Muhammad 
Kluin, Jaiuadiir Ahmad Kirin I'arin and the othei’ relu'h, but he 
refused. This led to a battle in Aviiieli many were kdled on lioth 
sides. Ahmad Khiin was killed by a bullet and tlie rebel forces tied 
from the field. The defeat of the 1 Emdiiotra' and their allies was 
receh'ed Avitli great joy in the capital, and eonpiletely fiai, ■'tinted the 
aims of the eastern Dfuidpotras who were now tinally awed into 
subjection. 

tSarfariiz Kliaii had incited the eastern Daildpotras, on the oiii' 
hand, to rebel and, on the other, Asad Khan, governor of Uera Glnizi 
Khiin, to cross the Imhis and iuA'ade those portions of BaliiiAvalpur 
AA'hich noAV lie in the ..Mnzatfargai'h District. As friendly rmiion- 
strances to Asad Khiin proA'ed of no iiA'a.l. Dakli>ln Muhiinnnad \ apiib 
was ortlered to inA'ade the Dera (diazi Kirin fnmtier, but he had 
hardly reached Kinjlnr fiiow a [niil of '1 alisil M uzaffargarh'l Avheii 
Asad Khiin re-crossed the riA'cr, retired to Ins own boundary, and 
craA'ed forgiA'ene.ss ■' on payment of a war indemnity of Hs. oi(,bU() 
to the XaAvab. 

A*ot long after iMr. Elphinstonc's mission to Kabul, Shah Sliuja 
was driAmn out of Kabul by his lirotlicr avIio usnrpi'd his throne. 
After ]iassing tlirougli Mhdlhar or Sardiirgarlu Pliulra, Marot 
and BaliiiAValpur, Shah Slmja lA'iiclied l’ablia.i-lrih’ on the Phli 
iMuliarram 1 2:)'4 11. and interviewed the Xaw.ib by whom he 
was courteously I'eeeiveil. lie requested the .\aw.ib to assist him 
in the subjugation of Dera Glnizi Kiniii and the Xawill.) giiA C him an 
array under Bakhshi Mnhammarl larpib, with Avlueh he took 

O) Murid, A’^ol Itl, p. 03 -i, and ShabaimU Ah, pp- lr 7 -lo;. 

(-Z Vide note regarding Jaiuauia in Chapter 1, tiec. C, beljiv. 
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History. Zaiiiiiu Khan liisdoputy thoiv and returned to Kabul. 
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On the ditli liajab l‘2od II., Kamvar Khark Singh, son of 
Mahilraja llan jit Sirgh, took the fort of iMultan, and in the contest 
Kawiib iNluzaffai' Khan and lit'e of his sons 'were killed. The Xatvab’s 
sixth M)n subniittetl and his .'<eA'enth .son Avas captured. The eighth 
soli, Mir IS.az Kh:iu, ageil 1 i, tied 'with an attendant Avho brought him 
to a small at llalnbvalpnr outside the iSIultani Gate on the 

27th liajab KT] 11. When the 27awab heard of this at Ahmadjaur 
Knst, he I'cturned to llahawaipur and received Tli'r B;iz Kliiin Avith 
affection conferring on him a monthly pension of 313 Ahmadpuri 
rnp('os (lOfi Kngli.<h niirce.'.'l, and U Avells as an im'rrii. Rab A^aAvaz 
Kliiiii,'-' Tlir Itfiz Khan’s nephew, also recciA'ed a monthly pension of 
JGU Ahmadpuri ii'ipees (luo Knglish rupees), and 3 aa'cIIs in indnt. 
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Ill 123b II. llanjit Singh paid a A'isit to Multan and liaAnng 
pinudered the Lma-itoi ies (A the Amirs of Sind close to Bakri, 
arrived at Dei'a (Hrl/i Khan, which he took from Zaman Khan and 
uunle over to the .XaAv.ib in conaideratirm of an aiinnal payment of 
2,bn.iM.H) ru[ioes. ' The A’aw.il) ap[)ointed Ghuliiiu Qiidir Kluin Dahr 
t(A the adiuiui.sirutiun of the Bern Ghazi Kirin District and A'isited it 
in tlie course of a tour in Sha'Iian 123b II , when Rahim Kluin, Riiis 
of the k;igh;ii-i.', (ihubiin Haidar Kirin, Ihiis (A the Kliosas, and Asad 
Klriu, IMis of the A'ntkauuis, jkoaI their res[)octs to him. 


SnlijiCLfficion 
of towns. 


1.S20 A.n. 


1S21 A n. 


At this i.iciTmI the towns of Sunghar (or Taunsa), Kila Gnjri, 
'riblii, and K'.lla Dalinii, in or near tlie Dora Glirizi Kluin be- 
longing to the Kho.'a tribe, wei'e subjugated, and in this campaign 
Gliulini Haidar Kirin, Tumandai- f>f the Khosa tribe, fell fighting in 
12:G II. His younger lu’othcis, Kuura Khan and Asad Khan 
.\utkaiu submitted and ga\'c tlicir daughters in marriage to the 
Aawiib '.vlio ti’catcil them generously and in 1237 II. restored 
KilaGujri to Kaura Kirin. 


t^ 2 tAn. In ls'2'i I’rlni'e .Vh.saii Raklit , a son of the em])eror Shah Alam 

11, who had li'lt Helhi (e.\iiig to family distensions ami Avas Imng 
at Multm was re-called hy his la-otliei’, the emperor Akbar Shah, 
G-ial OH let \\-,,y to Delhi halted at Haluiwalpur Avhei'O he AA'as 
entertained by Sahibzad i llalu'myar Kluin, the beir-apparent. 
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.Xawh) S,!da| .Mnliaminad Khan 11 dieil of consumption on 
klonilav, the 'Pth llama/.iii 12 il 11. 'I'lie greater part of his reigli 
Was p,i'-'e(l in irp llnig the attacks of the ^Vmirs of Sind, m 
snpin'O'.'iiig the leliellioii.s of Ins o\vn I mras and pi'utecting his 
coiujaereil tei'i’iti )i'ies Iroiii aggr<'^''ion. The e.xpaiisiou of the Abhiisi 
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poAVcr Avas, moi’eorer, clicckod Py llm lolionions of its disloyal snh- 
jects. Had there been no dis^eiisi('ii< nmoiiy tlie coniisellors of the 
Abbiisi -family and liad the old connsfllom loyally co-opoi ;iTed in 
piirsning the policy of l\hihamniad Pahawal Khaii JJ.thi' State 
Avould liat^e occupied a greater s])ace eni the map. lint, nottvith- 
standing’ these civil Avars, the .success (A the l!aha\val])ur aims in the 
Avars AA'ith the Biloche.s of Deia (dia/.i Khan and Saifarii/, Khan Avas 
not Avithont credit. Tlu' AaAA'ab left three ^e)n.s, ti-., Siihibziida 
Raliimyar Khan, aa'Iio sncceeded him, Azimyar Khan, and 
Muhammad Ja’far Khan. 


NAAVAcMniAAiAiAD Baiiawal K iiAX HI, Tin: >i.\'iii Xawap, the C1i;.v]:koi s_ 


Dnfr‘ tif Arf-e.^siiin : — 9f]i RnnrAn 12 'il Jliji i (ISd-j A D.) 

On the death of Sadi(| IMnhamnnul Khan 1 1, his si n, Pahnnyar 
Khan, succeeded him, Avith the title of AaAvab Muhammad Bahiiwal 
Khan III, and a.scended the tlncme at OeiaAvar. '1 he folIeiAA'ing 
ministiy AA'as foimed on hi,s accession : — 


1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


G, 


7 . 

8. 


Wazi'r 

Baklislii of the army 
hlir iMun'-hi 
Principal cflicers 


Midi.nnnnad laijiih, tlio Into 
I’aklishi. 
hfmi liatn. 
ill IJ.-'nii 

J 1. Sliaikli l\Iar|hul Miilinmmnd. 
( 2. .sknikh Niir Muliainmad. 


Governor of Der.n Glnizi Kdi.-'m iMul . '1111111:111 ytiim. 

CS:iV!ul (iloihiiii liJn'Oif.i Slnih, 
Amba-Siuclurs in l-’ciieign Courts i ( I n (h .'u i L.il. Cliaman lad, l/./.nt 

( I’aini.d (■ilniknii HiiMin. 
Officer in charge of ihe Tii>liakl::iiia Sd, -'erat Kni 

Musaliihs ... .. Diw.iii Siiln'm Aim ad and Kln-a- 

j'l 7. iin-ul- A 'lii.iln. 


On his acces.sion to the thnne the ^awah -eiit pit^eiits to 
Maharaja Pianjit Singh on Ivrh Zilhiji, Id '11 Ih, and the dhiliarilja 
also .sent his congiatnlations and presents, '' 

Imniediatt'ly after his iicce.^'ion tlie Aaw.di luul ;i|pointed 
Mnhannnad Vaipili Abizir in i ecogietioii ol Irs vciAni-is, ile 
AViis an excellent soldier, hnl cntiiely wrntuig iij the i!nalil!e> 
necessary in a azir, iiiid his adiinm^tianon le.^nlted ui graw 
discontent. The Rohilla tioops mntiiiicd and elanioniLd lor pay. 
Simnltaneonsly Ihinjit Singh heg'an to pu'ss for ]i;!ynK‘nt ol the 
nuzardna due for the Distinct of iiera Oliazi Klniii. 'Ihe W azir Avas 
leprimanded by the AatVidi. hut his only iepl\' wc.s to betake hnnself 
to jnayer and meditation. iMeanwhile th.e Ih lulla inA'olt had become 
Serious and tiocp.s had to be M'l.t to I eh to ^nppie^^ it. but the 
mutineeis, thioAving tbtmseKx'S into the Kliangah of Sliei' Sliah 
Sayyid Jaliil, filed on the AaAvab's ti'oop" Avho. in ir])lyitm-. lialf 

0) T’ic?e Wui id’s Ihsiory, ^'ul. I V. I’lira •* a j:t Ininjit ^ ^ ' 

iijg prsieiiiB : — 

1. Chogha studded ■with ; 5 . Tika studdt'd with jewt-K ; 1 fiirl k- 

lac*B ; 4. Kangan or bniiples studded witli &■ 7‘‘‘zfihand it hi acvlet suidded 

Tfith jiirels ; G. Forty Kimkhdh$, Jungii, &g, ; 7. Two hut - a itl* 
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(It'stvoyed the shrine. Eveutufilly, hoAVCTcr, they sued for mercy 
and liavini)' l)een paid their dues were disbanded. 

As the sum due for the lease of Dera (ilul/.i Khan had not been 
paid for several years, Kanji't Sinpli sent a force nnder General 
Ventura to expel the Ahovab's olHcials from that District without 
ftiviny him any opportunity for ])aT]ey. Geneial Ventura occupied 
the tract'; uoav in the Dera Ghazi Khiin, !Muzat'faro-arh and ^Multan 
Districts, and they thus passed from the rule of the State.'" The 
A’aAvab teas dee]ily eliaeiined at this loss. All anccs Avith the neigh- 
1 louring States, Sind, Hikauer or .laisalnnr, Avere out of the 
f[uestion, for they Avei‘e already bitterly hostile to IfahaAvalpur and 
their power Avas not great, lie was therefore already anxious for an 
alliauce AA’ith the British, acIk'U Banjit Singh sent a large force binder 
Sham Singh, AtariAvala, to Kahror, With instructions to invade the 
State on any pretext. 'I’liereupon the AhiAviib sent an envoy to the 
GoA’eruor-Geiu'ral at Simla to invoke his intervention and prevent 
Peanjit Singh's crossing the Sutlej. He also solicited the apjiointmeiit 
of a British Agent at BahiiAvalpur. 'I’o these reguests l.oi'd William 
Beiitinck acceded and Ban jit Singh wa< warned not to cross the Sutlej. 

GajUain Wade, Political Agent at laidhiana, Avas then deputed 
to Pah!iAval[iur to negotiate a treaty, and l.ieutenant Mackeson 
accompanird hmi. Captain Wade hud stress on the desirability of 
deA-elo[iing the commerce of the State and also adA'ised the XaAAaib to 
reclaim the Pahawalgarh //..b/'', in the dense jungks of Asdiicli crimi- 
nals who had escapeil from Banji't Singh's dominions foiual a refuge, 
thus giA'iiig the .Maharaja just caime of com]ilaint again>t the State. 
On the other hand, as the XaAval) l•epresented, tliscontented per.sons 


I’he tullowin<^^ sTait#n)Oj.t tlie iticoinc of tiie territory thus lost to the 

State : — 
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of the Shahr Ffiri'd tract often conrmitted offences in Paliinvalpnr and 
the:i sonp’lit an asylum in the Sikli dominions. 'L’lie result of these 
negotiations was the treaty of Fehruary lldnd, 1 S;')!!, and under 
clause 4 of that ti'oaty Lieutenant IMackeson liecamc Political Agent 
at Eahtiwalpur. A Supplemental y 'I'reaty was ratified on March 
5th, 1845 and in 1838, in 1840 and 1843 other treaties folknced, hy 
Avhich the tolls on merchandise trans]K>rted Iw the Indus wei’e 
greatly reduced and a scale of duties fixtd on merchandise transported 
by land. Finally in 1847 the Xawab agreed to abolish all dut:es 
Avithout com])ensation. In 1838 Shah 8huj:i huA'ing been deposed at 
Kabul and Mahmild Shah placed on the throne the original treaty of 
1833 Avas reneAA’ed and the AaAval) facilitated the jia.ssage of troops 
OAving to the Afghan Avar, constructing a militai y road through the 
State. Lieutenant IMackeson was then succeeded by Dr. Gordon. 

Shah Shuja-ul-iMulk, r.cci mpanied liy Sir IV. Macnanghten and 
the forces under General Aott, reached llahaAvalpnr on December 
22nd, 1838, and valualile presents a\ eie e.xchangcd. The march 
Avas lesumed on Decemlicr 28th, the Aatval) despatching lUOso^rd/'s 
under .lamadai Ghukim Ila.suu Khan Paibi and .Jaliaii Khan 
Gandapur Avitli the llrit >h .\rmy. On NoA'ember 17th, 183b, the 
news of the occupation of Kiibul Avas recciA'cd and PahaAvalpur 
and Ahmadpur were illnminati'd in honour of the ewent, 

Caj'tain I'homas succetd(-d Dr. (i(.iukin as Political Agent in 
July l>4d. In 183b the Aatval) l)uilT tlie extensiA'c Imildings at 
Dakri lietAveen Aluuadpur Fast anil Deiawar, and also re-e.vcaA'ated 
the .utianga orKauranga A'ala at a cost of (.wer P»s. ■)0,f>b(). 

Tn 1842 the jio rijniias of Kot Sab/.al and Blmng Phiira, lost to 
the State in 1807, AA'ere con(|ueied by the Pritish from the Mus of 
Sind and restored to the State by Sir Chailes .Vapior as a .special 
mark of the faA'Our of the Ihitish Government. 'I'hey foim one of 
the most fertile territories of the State, and Avero thus Avorth 
Es. 82,500 in ITaidarabad curtency, Kot Sabzal paying Es. 30,500, 
Ehung BhaiVi Es. 22,300, t ihujit Pakka Phutta Rs. 10,200 and 
tdluija Chak and Kamnnin Shalu'd Es. 8,o0t>. 

On the 25th July 1842 the folloAving letter Avas recelA’ed by the 
KaAViil) fiom Amir Ali Klain, son of the Amir Dost Aluhammad of 
Kabul : — 

“We have iiuirileveil Sir Alexander |{iiines and all the baggage 
belonging to Briti?li fiovornnieut bag *01110 into our poasession. The 
beggars of this country have been emiidied at the expense of the British 
treasury. This i.s the piesout condition of this country and you should 
now he leadv to advance the cause of friendship between the two 
Muhammadan States.” 

The A'awilb forwarded this letter to the Xativ'e Political Agent 
Avith a iiiiricdiL'i in Avhich it Avas stated that one Eamzan Khan, 
Afghan, had brought it Avith 100 pistols, a telescope, a gun and a 
compass, and that it had been ordered that he should be driven 
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across tlio river -with coiitumoly, and the presents lie liad brought 
returned to liini. Tlie Xa-wal) ^vas tliauked Ity the Goveinor-Genei-al 
for his loyalty. In May 1843 the Xawiib received a .second letter 
from Aim'r .\,li Akbar, -which Avas also handed OA'er to the British 
Government. 

Gaptain Charles Graham succeeded Captain Thomas as Political 
Agent on the 23rd of September 1843, but evas compelled to take 
leave to England on the 3rd of December in that year. 

In XoA’cmber 1843, iMr. Eobinson, the ]\Iagistrate of Sir.sa, 
represented to the XaAvab avIio evas on tour at Bahatvalgarh that it 
Avas essential for the prevention of crime in ’AsafAvala, Mamdot and 
Abohar that the Sanjrana tract should be brought under cultivation 
and a Police post established there at the joint cost of the State and 
the British GoA^ernment. The AaAAaib acceded to this suggestion but 
])referred to constr uct the ])OSt solely at his OAvn cost, placing in it a 
strong body of State .'na-d/ s. This post Avas named Saadatgarh, 
after the XaAviib’s son Avho afterAvards succeeded him for a time. 

In order to gAe affect to the tr-eaty of September 1 1th, 1843, 
the Agent to the GoATrnor-Gener'al (Colonel Hamilton), iMajor 
Mackeson and Captaiir Morrison arrived at BahaAvalpur in January 
1844 and obtained the XaAA'ab’s con-sent to the cessiorr of the 
’AsafAA'iila /i/'e/ct which comprised the major portiorr of the "Wattu 
tenltory, thus extending the boundar ies of the British I'/ufja of 
Abohar to the bank of the Gharu or Sutlej. The details of the 
Aullages ceded in the boundary fixed Axeie embodied in a /. A /* rVa, 
dated Febr uary 7th, 1^44. Their revenue amurmted to lls. 2.j,000 
and they included the Saadatgarli post. 

In 184-1 Lieutenant Cunningham, Assistant Agent to the 
GoA'craror-General, laid OA'er the boundary betAveen the State's of 
BahaAvalpur and Bikaner. 

When the rebellion of i\lid Eaj at iMultari Ijroke out Mr. Vans 
AgneAA' despatched a letter AA'hieh reached the Political Agent Prr 
Ibrahim Klniu on the 21st Ainil 1(S48, infoirning him of that eA'ent 
and of Captain Anderson’s Avound, and rei [nesting that a force Avith 
artillery and stores should be despatched to iMultiin by the State. 
A force Avas about to start when on the 22nd April Vans 
AgneAv’s serAamt arrAmd Avith the news that his master and Cajjtain 
Anderson had been murdered, and in corise(|uence of this the order 
to march Avas countermanded."’ On Api'il 27th the NaAAuib r'cceAcd a 
communication from the Kesident at bahor’e asking him to desjiatch 
a strong force under- a capable Cernmander- to i\Iultan, and on 
the 29th a second communication asked him 1o attach all the projierty 
of Miilraj m the State' and e'xpe-l his ViiLil from BahuAvalpur-. 
Mearuvlnle iMiili'sij had sent two men into BaluiAvaljjiir to enlist 
recruits Avith the olTer of high pay. *1 hese men Avere expelled from 
the State. On the 17th May the NaAviib r eceived Avoid from his 

0) Edwardua, Vol. II, p. 123 ; Murad, Vol. IV, para. 119. 
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vakils at Lahore that the Resident desired that the Bahairal- CHAP. I, B. 
pur forces should cress the Sutlej and reinforce Shaikh Imain-ud-din Histwy. 
and Raja Sher Singh. Replying that he would do so, the Nawab 
received a further communication from the Resident, desiring him camp^aiftn. 
to hold as much of the country as possible and warning him that 
his force was responsible for the protection of the people, the 
collection of the Rabi revenue and the general peace of the country 
until the Bi’itish aimiy should arrive. The Xawab Avas also requested 
to occupy the Sutlej ferries. 

On May 2.5th Lieutenant Edwai’de.s requested that a body of 
troops might be sent to Kot Kamman to suppoi-t rthulam Mustafa 
Khan KhalvAvani, Avho had risen against Diwau Mulraj. He Avrote 
that the rebels Avere in force and intended to attack Lciah, then cross 
the Indus and attack Dera Ismail Khan. To ])reA'eut this he asked 
theXaAvab to send hi.s force across the riA'er on to iMultan, by Avhich 
movement he AAmuld compel the Diwan to abandon his designs on 
Leiah. A fetv days later EdAvardes adA'ised the XaAvab, Avho had 
been told by the Ro.sident at Lahore that he Avas responsible foi‘ the 
AA'hole country fi’om the ferries on the Sutlej to the gates of Multan, 
that it would be advisable for him to cross the Jalalpur ferry and 
advance on Multan r/5 Shujaljad if he considered that by this moAX'- 
ment he Avould compel the DiAvan to re-call HarbhagAvnu Avho Avas 
threatening Dera Ghazi Khan, otherAvise that it Avould be better for 
the NaAA'ab to cross by the DamarAA'ala ferry at Khangarh and 
join him.*'* TheXaAvab judged it best to adAaince on Shujabad. He 
also preA'ented anus, horses, etc., from being sent to Multan l)y the 
ferries in the State, and garrisoned Kotli Adil Avith 500 horse and 
100 foot to protect it from the exactions of the DiAA'an’s officials. 

On May 27th Pir Ibrahim Khan, the Xath'e Agent, under orders 
from the Resident, requested the X'aAA'ab to despatch a force for the 
subjugation of the Multiin territory and on the 28th tAA’o regiments, 

200 caAmlry and 5,000 jx'i'iril'lr^ kwics AAith 9 guns and 100 
ammunition Avaggons under Fateh iMnhaniinad Kliiin Ghori marched 
from Ahmadpur. Passing .IaLil[)ur on May the 31st this force reached 
Bilochfin on June the 2nd and Jalalpur SadatAA’ahi on the ord of Juno. 

Ngavs of its despatch Avas sent to Lieutenant EdAA'ardes, AA'ith the 
intimation that 1,600 men under Muiz-ud-dhi had been sent to 
Sitpur and 400 under C'harkanda M:d toAA'ards the Sadiirwah Xiilil to 
ensure the peace of those parts. Pir Ibrahim Khan accompanied the 
main foi'ce. On iMay 31st receiA’cel a letter from the Resident asking 
him to hiA’cst Miilraj in Multan. When the force under' Muiz-ud- 
din and Din Muhammad 8hiih reached Alipur they surprised Miil- 
raj’s deputAq Jawahir Mai, Avho aa'us engaged there in collecting the 
revenue AA'ith a force of 100 horse nml 100 foot. An engagement 
ensued in which Jawahir Mai k'st 109 men killed, and fled AA'ith the 
remainder.*-' 


(1) Marad, A'ol. IV, para. 127. 

(2) Bdwardes, Vol, II, p. 243; Mural, Vul. IV, para. 133, 
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CHAP. I, B. It "was now resoh'ed, under iustriictions from Laliore, that the 
l^ahawalimr foiues shoul<l join Ihhvardw’ kwicf? in an aclA’ance on 
Shiijabail, and on the 12th of .June the troo})-' accordingdy marched 
under Fateh Muhammad Kirin to Ganbau. Fdwurdes aho reached 
that jilaee, wheie, at hi.s reijuest, the Xawal) liad provided boats for 
the ti’an?})ort of his leAues across the Cheiuib, aiul thence inarched to 
Khan,o-arh. Here he wrote on .iune 14th that he tvas advancing to 
join the Bahawalpur foi'ces, and that he had received news that Mul- 
r;i j inteialed to attack the State forces before the junction could be 
effected, lie advised tlratthe BaluiAvalpur troops should entrench till 
his arrh'al and only give battle if attacked. Accordingly the State 
troops entrenched ;it llasiiri on .lur.e 1 7th, Fidwardes meanwhile 
awaiting General Van Gortlandt’s arria'a! at Khangarh. On the 
I8th the tioop.s advanced to the Gagiiinwala ferry near Kaiibirito 
keep the eneitn, who was close at hand, in check. Fidwardes’ levies 
numbered 2,b0o hoi’se and font, and the total strength of the Baha- 
walpur force <ent to cn-operate with him was 7,12t) infantry, 2,449 
cavalry, 1 1- hm'se artillery guns, and IS camel-swivels.''’ hibe State 
foi'ces next marched on Ihiw.ina near llasi'ni, whereupon Miilriij’s 
troops advanced fi'om Kanbiri to N liniir and attacked them; but they 
fought with Courage anil steadiness until Fidwardes arrived and, 
after viewing their di>positions, obtained from Van Curtlandt a 
reiiiforceuient of •> gun.s and two regiments of regular infanti'y, 
wliieli joined in the light. After an attaek whieli lasted from 8 a.m. 
to •) in the evening the enemy retreated, the State levies capturing 
b guns, while Fidwardes took two and a iptantity of stores.'"' The 
State troojis list df horse> and 1 1- foot killed. 

On .Iune I'.ffli Van Coitlaiidt effected a junction with the allied 
troops and on the same day, under lldwardes’ orders, the Buhiiwal- 
piir force advanced from IS'iinar to within three miles of Shttjabad. 
Fidwardes reached their eam[i on -June 20th and directed Pfr 
Ibrilhim Khiiii and F'ateh Muhammad Khan to attack the fort, but 
the Hindu and rjinndhvis lirungiit in petitions, addressed to 

Edwardes and Fir lliriihim Khan, from the iiiU'idxr, Oadir Ifakli^h 
Khan, offering its unconditional surrender. It was accordingly 
occujiied and garrisoned, and on .Iune 22iid Edwardes and Van 
Curtlandt entered it willi the i'e»t of the State troops. On June 
2t)tli the allied furees niarehed to Sikaiidarabad, where a small 
force of the enemy was stationed, but it sued for terms and the 
])lace was occupied without opposition. Kextday thetroo])S reached 
Adhiwala and on the 27th Siirajknnd. Here, on the 28tli, Lieut. 
Lake joined tlie State force 113 Folitieal Agent, after visiting the 
Xawiib at^ Ahm.id[nir on the 2dth.' " Un June 2'.tth the "’allies 
reached Kayaujnir and uii July Ut Arbi. At noun iMulnij 
marched out of Multan on the Faiz High to attack them, but after 
an obstinate contest he was driven back and compelled to retreat 

(1) Vtde Murad, Vot iV, 135; also Edwardss, Vol. II, iGo. 

(-) Murad, Vol. IV, paia, 14G; Edrrarde.., Vol. II, p, 332. 

'U EdTTSU'des, Vul. 11, p. dtjU; Mmad, Voi, IV, para, loo. 
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into the feirr, w'itli :i few' lro(i]i< wli > hinl cutreiieheil tliem'^ehvs CHAP.I.B- 
l)elhiiil some ti'ee^ :it Saildo iiii. 'I’lie allies in tlii> affaii' cap- History, 
tured '2 e’lms and ;5<t [H'i.'iane jnid tlie State troops lust Captain ^ , 

i\[ac[ilier''Oii, 1 f nr.ai killi d and 1 mrii wounded. ' d’he allies then cfimpaisn. 
inai'cheil into t!ie ll;iniid Shdi llae-li on duly dnd. On the ddth the 
rebels clo.sed the Wali .Muhauuuail canal ;n oi-der t' cut off tlu'ir 
.supply of w'liter, but the Baliitwal[)iif troops and a part of I'iihwarde.s’ 
f'oice.s du^Lt /cnA'<//",s oi' outL'ts and let in water from the Chonab 
info a nullah w'hich p.issed near their c.iui[). On September Ist 
bake and Edwardes mowed from Sui-ajkimd to Ikiyh Katta. 

Hairap'i iiud, on the enemy's opeuiiiy tire from d op- Maya, that [dace 
w'as attacked by the Hahawal[>ur troops under bake and the enemy 
driA'en back on to the .Sliidi balm mud, the ."'tate ti'oops lo.sinp' 1 I 
killed and ltd wounded anti eannnp l.ake's uuiimditied praise tor 
their coudnct. On September 1 dtli bake, with the allied forces, 
attacked Okhara Oojial Diis and defeated the Sikhs awIiu lost SHO 
men, h(' himself beiup- Abounded in this .-dfair IVsnltory Hphtiuo 
then misued until October ilrd, Awlien l.ake p’ave eveiy Bahaw'alpur 
g-uuner a I'eward of Iks. !<*<» for tluar serA'.cc' in the siege. On 
October 7th .Miilraj and Shei- Sinpli posted b'-i g'uns near dog i\Iaya 
and the allies entrenched in the Wall .M iihammad canal and I'Opulsed 
the .sortie. Another attcupited atl-ick on Katta Hairagi AvaS 
defeated on the tllst and from .XoAVmber Ist to -dtli daily sorties at 
A'arious point.s w'ei e driA'en b ick. On the btli a courageous on- 
slauglit Avas made on the Stale troops under bake Avith no Ixitter 
suci-css, and their lo.sso' from the 1st to the dth were only 2 killed 
and Id Avounded. On the 7tb Ocneral Wliish selia-ted 11,000 men, 
half fi'om the l!ah:iwal[Mii' t roops .and half fiom Kdwardes’ levies, 
for an attack on the enemy's ent renchmeni , but t comjianies of 
sepoys under Xdni ( 'ortlandt mutinied and attaclu-d Shaikh Imam 
ud-l)iu and a Baliawaljuii i-epimcut. and tlioupli the mutiueoi’S w'ei’e 
soon dispersed great confusion was causc'd. .Ndwert heloss bake 
succeeded in destriwdnp' the euemv's cntienchment with the aid of 
the State troops, who lo.vt d killed and ds wounded on that date. 

Fighting continued round tlu' l-'oit <if .Multan till danua'y l-btth 
A\dien Mulraj, despairing of further iLswt'ince, surrendr'rcd to 
Oei.eial ^Vhi.sh, From .XoTcmbci- Sth to the close ol the campaig-u 
the State troops h.id lost 21 killed and 2 w- uuded. On January 
20th bake pr("ented the l!ah.iw'al|iur command int Avith a gold 
bracelet, a peai I neckl.ue and a c isrly sAvord. lleAva'd.' Avere 
siibsfM jueutly jiresenteil in Janiia'v I'-'dl to -f'.l otlicers (_)f the force 
by Mr. Chamlierlain on behalf of the- Itoai d of .\dministratiou. Tu 
recognition of the .XaiA'ab’s ^eiwiccs boi'd I lalhous'e bestoAved upon 
him a [len.sioii of IF. 1 .( ii i,( ii ii i a vear for life, in addition to a lump 
sum of Rs. ,S,( M ),( l( l( I flip the Sel A'lcc.s of ll I.' t Coop^. 


filin' Ibi, k I7f7-fs Y 2' IJ . 1 iu;i-.i«s, Ii, [' *^77. 

‘-1 Mura'l, \'((i 1 \', [.art 17-1. 

At tliH rafti of l{s. a njohrf» i'-a ili«' oig-lir niontlj'i from Juno Ut, to Jar.uar/ 

iSili, KMvrardey, \'ol. /], 
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In Xi_n'L'inl)er (':i,pt;iin TicLclirr. wlm luid lieen a]i]»iAintt'(l to 
decide tlu' Inmndai-y lu'twocii Hiilw! w alpii i- and tlie States 

of Bikanir and .lai'-aluiii’, n'aelied i iah-Iw .ilonr aial pn leeedetl tn 
demarcate tlie 1)ouiiilai-;r-, dii tln' la n lii-w •_ ef Bikanir and tlie 
nortli ef .lai'alnifr. placing- p llai ^ ru l!nkn]'nr. I'l-diimuk, Ikiisal- 
pnr and otlier place", and rinnoiny pill.n- \\rti> tki n i k i-tt'd By tlie 
/,’i/v/.// s.''' 

At tile inA'itation of Mi.">r". Han^rl and delm Liuvrenci', 
Iirembers of ilu' Ifeard nf ('iniiiol. tlie Nati .di, acci ■nipanied By 
Siiliilizadiis Sa'iidaU ilr Kirin. MuBai ak Khan and Muliannnad Kdian 
and other noBle.< of the Si;ite. wntli an e.-eoii of l.tHio i,i,t. dOO 
.<1 III- it's and 1 ynn^, visited Mnltan and had an interview \.iih hold 
Dalhonsie on tlm B,lvt of l>oron\Bci' Is i'.y at ahicli he was thanked 
for his seiyici's in tlu' iMnltiln campaign, d'he Xawih at this inter- 
view ])i'eSented a /.An;'//.' coniaininv lonr rei|nests; (1 .that 
Sa’adatyiir Klihi should h.. ie(' 0 '...ni^, d as h’s heir in.-tead of 1 hi ji 
Khiln, Silhih/.hla ; {iB that he sh..idd 'eeeiA-e a eaant of land in / fp.'r 
in lien of till' pi'iisioii ol n\\r a \ia!': .o that the tei lattiries 

formerly held in ii’iri from Kan jit Sneah. Bevind the rit'ers ."liotild 
he e'lanti'd to him on h/as.-; and ('1) that the l\ot Sahzal ?’/<'/" 
P’ranted to him ."lionM Be ext'Aided to linhii m pi’oinised B\' (ieiietal 
.Napier. ( )n the l"th .lanna' \ the < i.wei nnietil of Ind.a replied. 
a,eknowled._;’ nv Sa,‘.'d,,ii \ .1 r f.lihi a' hei i-a ppa i eiit . and pe"'-iited 
him with '-II /./o'/d/.n. 

The Xaw. ill wa" vreatly affected liy the death of hi" "pirinial 
p'uiile Khw:i ja Snla.in.in of 'l’ann"a .'^hai if. w he (Bed on the 7th of 
Sail' l’.2(ci II. and Bom that dale applieil no il\e to h s Beaid. lie 
akso res( ih-ed on a, pdn'i .m.iv'e to t he ^lo ino" ot’ the ( 'hkhti Kh w .1 jas at 
Delhi and A jniei’. I le wa" l! 0 "pii aBh recei'.edat Ma.mdoi , w here the 
I'aiph's, Sii i i-nd-D:n and Shah N a\v.'/-ni 1- D n of hidiore. met him 
:ind till’ infinence ol that lamil\ 'ii the State dates from tlr." visit. 

Dni-me' I’ir n>ra!iim l\ han'." al isoikh- in Knylaiid fi oin NowmBer 

to i\hiy ln')-_! I’ll .Miinad Ivhaii a'-ti d iv \ati\'e I’ohtieal Ayent 
in the State. 

I he Nawiili Mnhammail Balr-iwal l\h;iii 111 had Been ill lor 
sonu'tnne wlimi he >^necnmBed to an attack of fever on tin' nth 
Aluliarram IdBB 11. 'Bnli OctoBei- I'-.-’r.I; at Deriiwar. Ileh'ftsix 
sons, of whom the e!ile"t But oni'. "^a'ad.it.xiir Khiin. succeeded 
him timh'i' t he t ,t le of .N'aw aB S- di. | .Muhammad K'hin III. 
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uii Ills fiitlier’?; fleatl], and on tlie of -^[ullal■ram (XoA'eixiber 

11 til, tliL‘ seciiiid tnrliaii wai'; [iluml on li^s liead liv the Gilaui 

Makluhini dhiuj llaklisldof I. cli, tlio Hukhiln dlakhd'hu ( Xauhahilr,) 
and Khuda llakh.sh of ( diadiaran Sharif, at Deiius'ar. The 
Natviib made the follo\vinu‘ iqipointuieuts ; — 

Ih'ime dlini.ster, Ghankas Ihii ; Su[)erintendent of the 

To.shakhaiia, Gala Salamat Rai ; Mir ''Gt; Lala Khan Chand; 
f'hief of the Iliwani, Mulla •Invan; Aaznn of the Khan])ur d tysf, 
^iuizz-iid-J)in, Kliakw'a'ni. 

The Xawabb condiiet, liow'eA'er, ^oon led to hi.s downfall. He 
had, in the lifetime of the late .\awab, juoenred the Siilrhzada Ilaji 
Khan'.< eontinenieiit in tlie lortre.-.-s <af H.nmirh, and on the tlav after 
his a'/ees>ii/n he had him leiiMved to hatehmirl), 1 S miles south of 
Hci'uwar, wheii' he wa- treated With e'le.it !■ a.-^hness, onlv one 
iluhnwal[)uri rupee with 12 c.-f Hour beinp’daily idlowed for 

his subsistence and a siuH'-' seiA'ant ap[)i>inteil to attend liim. A 
soldier with a drawn dai'yer remained eon.etanth' on eauinl over the 
prisoner. 'I'his tre;itmeut excited the indignation of the Daiidpotras. 
The Xawalj’s other brotliei s were al.'o kept m Contiiiemeut and closelv 
guarded. On the 1 J th of hluhariam the .\aw;,b di>misseit seA'eial 
ottieials, including Gapta n .iidui Ifijle uho had done the State good 
service at .Multiin, and .lamad.ir Ahmad Kirin M;i!lezai (gulvtMjuentl v 
Mhizir of iMuhammad Hiilriiv; il Kliiin I \d. 'i' he latter was banished 

with his famih' ami one of In'- .•^eerel;|l■ie^ maltivated. 'I'he Xawab 
also stmpected haipi' Sini j-ud-Dm of mltiguing with Ihiji Kirin, and 
the l'’ai[ir to escafie arivsl left the State on the 1st rd' Kabi-us-Sani. 

Sir Henry liawivuce had advised the Xawib to curtail his 
expenditure and retienchment.^ avciv carried out, many horsemen 
being dismisscil and oiih a ten' altL'mhints letamed in the Aatviib’s 
service. The usual pei'pui.site^ ol the Idaiid^iuira.'- and others at an 
accosion were d iumished aial then' right'^ or chiims overlooked. 

I iiese act' le.^ulltid in mueli )> ■[niiiir o.'CoiitL lit. ( 'ajitain Hole, 
.■^iraj-ud-l t,n and otlic!’ iviugec' niwie Adam W ;dian a cmiti'e of 
intrigue ivitli the eh eS oi tin' Inmiiia ;Liid the It. aipolra.-'. their 
ubjeet being to [ihiee liaji Kh.iii on the thi'one with the iv.sistanee of 
Aipl Kirill, Sardar Kii.m and AnkI Khan, Aehr;iii.', lii^ niaiernal 
uncles. I hey also woiio\er Irtiigid Kirin, i>aiii;mi l\li in Glrindut, 
Ali ilaklmh, ami AIiUukI Kii.ni ibwlui.', Khuda I lahlmh Kirin tlaliiin, 
.\.llah 1 l.ieiia \ a Khan, .n uh.immad 'lar ixlioi, and Khan Muluumnail 
Khan, Achiaiii, and the eieii--[m ao irs 'Oiiiind theiimehes bv an oath 
on the iLhiraii to iV'ene liie piiiiee llaji Kli.ui. 

.Vecoi'dingli ou tin 2'.Uii of KaGi-sj.-S'ani, l2o'.i H., lhe\' out 
fur hateligarh at the head of hio Lti.aipolras and began to break in 
the gatewa,y ol tin' loit lu nighi. i lie garrmuii in terror threw 
u[ien thi' gates. t)u ilie.r eutra.nee a Hindu attempted to kill Hiiji 
ivluiu, but vvas preveuted bj Ah JJakhsh Hashti, tvhu would have 
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CHAP. I, B. killed the ui;m with his own sword, which he had snatched from him, 
History. ^cir the prince's inteiA'entiom 'I’lic conspirators carried the prince 

for three imles on their shoulders and then placinp- him on a camel 
ments of tl'ie carried him to Khanpur where Sii-ij-nd-Din. Captain Hole, and 
>'awab. Ghulam Huhammad Khan Hallezai, brother of .lamadiir Alimad 
Khan, joined them. Otlier Ifaiidpotras and minor chiefs of the 
Laiuma also came in. 

A’cavs of this event reached the AaAiili on the bth of Febrnarv 
and he Avas adA'ised to set out at once in pursuit of lliiji Khan, but 
disremirdino- all counsel he contented himself with issuiue- orders to 

O O ^ / 'D - / 1 

the officers at Khanpur to caj)ture the prince, lint Ihiji Kirin had 
already appointed a ueAV commandei’ at that place and had already 
gathered a force of •j,Un() men with amjile supplies, aitilleiy and 
ammunition. The XaWiil) then placed l•'ateh .Muhammed Kirin 
Ghori in command of his troops, yiA'iny Rs. to .laniadar 

Aluiz/.-ud-Ui'n Khiiu KhakAvaui to raise troops and a similar stun to 
Sarfaraz Khan to win oA'er llaji Khan's adherents. Vet three days 
later the command of the Avhole army Avas giA'en to Muizz-mt-Din 
and Fateh 3iuhammad posted with some trooi's at Ahmadpur Fast. 
Haji Kluin now proceeded to seia.l letters to the ollicers of SaVidatyar 
Kluin and won most of them over to his .side, only the h’hanailai' of 
Ahmadpur East and Hunshi Salamat Hai sending; the letters addressed 
t<j them to the Vawab and im[irisoning the healers. These letters 
made the Xaw.ib suspect that all Ins ollicers had lieeii tam})ered AA'ith 
and he despatcherl Salamat Kai on a mission to strengthen the 
Dciudpotras of the L’liha in theii’ allegiance, but it was too late. 
Jamadar VMuizz-ud-Din, Sher Ali Flnih, Yusaf Ali Shiih, of the army, 
and the courtiers, Rajaii liakhsh, Sayyid Kliuda Bakhsh, Ah Gauhar 
Kluin ami MuhammaAl Kazii Khan had sent secret assurances to lliiji 
Khan that if he entered Ahmadpur East he would meet with no 
opposition. 

(Jn the Idtli February ]>b-; iIk; foier. of the XawHi ari-ived 
at Goth Chanm. Avhere they found a, laree Foice nndei' Ahmad Kluin 
Dashti and Rahriim Khan ('hhaha iead\ ti oppo-e them. The 
XuAVilb's commanders sent to him -Teii ng nml i■uct!on'- whether 
they should hazaitl an aerii-n or loer.iwe the i neni\ b\ a waiting 
])ohcy. In I'eply the Nawiib '.eiit older td \bii/,/,-ud-l )in ,ind dardar 
Khali Eakko/.ai to give cA'ery ■'oldier a g i at iiit \ and tliii.' eneouiage 
them to oA'ercome the enemy, hiit h,.'- orders werir lait faithfullv 
obeyed, tor though Sarfara/ Khan paid the ca\si,h \' their era,tuitu.'S, 
the infantry received nothing and took an oath to oppose the Nawiib. 
On the Ihth February Fapir Slr:li-ud-l);m All Gauhar Kluin and 
.\hinad Kha.iit handia with Ktaaimcai adAmiiceil on (loth ( lianni and 
began to sediu'e the .\aw ah .s h u'ce'. I rom t lun r alleguu ice b\ promisi's, 
With the result that on the G th (.T l'ehi uai\ tlw disaffected infaiitrv 
w'.th six guns Aveiit over iu a body to lliiji Khan, wTiile their officers, 
seme of AA'houi Avci’c already iuelmed towards him, dispersed to their 
homc-x 
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On the 18th of Feljiunry hhiji Khan having- .settled the affairs 
of Khanpur arrived at Chaudhri, the people on his i-oad submitting 
to him. At sunset on the cr'eningof the idth heentereil Alimadpni- 
East. I'he tov'ii was illuminated anil salutes tired, and here Haji 
Khan assumed the title of Xawab Fateh Khan. 

On the noth of Febi uary the garri.^on of Deniwar sent a message 
to the new Xawiib tendering their submission, and he ajipoiiiteil 
Faqir 8iraj-ud-l)in to the eoinniand of his forces with orders to 
occupy Derawar, the garrison of which joined him on his arrival 
there. iMunslii (’haukas llai Avith his family Avas captured in 
attempting to leaA'c the fort and on him were found IO,l»OU ///o//a,s- 
in gold and jcAvels and the draft of a treaty which .shoAved that he 
hail intended to go to Eahore and solicit the aiil of the British. 
After the fall of Deni war SaVidatyiir Khiin Avas impri.soiied at a 
grain store-house, and his supporters placed in chains. The new 
XaAval) entered DeruAvar on the ddnil of February in triumph and 
gaA’e Sa’iidatyar Khan his life. 

XawAI) FaTKII i\If)iA.M.\lAI' Kll.V.V oi; F\TI,1I KlI.lX, Tlit; laoJlTK Xa\\,\F 1. 

Jj/Iff at Arri'sstnii — \lf/t Ja nat 'h -nUa tf n-'t I ^ 1 2()U llljii (2d/v/ 

|•'r|,|■llll ,-1/ IS'j'.jJ, 

Although the S;iliili/,ad:l Haji Khan had adopted the t itle of 
XaWiib Fateh or Fateh iMuhaniniad Klian at Aliinadpiir yet the 
ceremonies ot accession were not lormally celebrated till the 2did 
Februarv Iboi) in Derawar l-’oit. The deposed Xawiib was reiiioA-- 
ed from the hliainli (grain stoie-hoiisel and kept in cinlincnient in 
a comfortable residence. Xawiil) Sa adatyiir Khan sent the crown 
and jewels winch he had in his possi-ssion to Xawilb hati-h Khiin, 
but the latter with gieat gi'iterositx not only returned them but also 
.sent him many lalualile (H c-'i-nts. and di-piitcd a large nuiiiber of 
serA'ants to attend him assuring him that no change would be made 
in his treatment, exeejit that he would reiiiain in cn.-todN . 

The XiiAN .ib also I cieased his luIici' liiothers and tieatt-d them 

He Issued uidi-is iccalling the sei I'auts disniissril 

.Na wall Sa'ad.ili ar Klian and appointed tlic folio 


with kindness 
<jr deport el I I ii 

ons to high ollices : 


iiig jiersoi 

.-Sll-lij.llll-llill 

Faqir .Shilli \;n\a/.-ia [- 1 lia 
Aqa Iqtiiii 

Aijil M alia iiiiiiail Kii.ia Aclir.uii 
Maliaiieninl V,ir K’liiin Aclii-aiii 
Fa /,1 Muliaiiiuiad K'ahiii 
tydiil Muliama ad 

Mauiavi ,M ii/.an'ar-iri-Ln'ii 
Q'j/i-td gliizat 

Qasi of Ahmadpur aud Buhawal- 

p Ui' Ill III (•t 


ow- 


W a/.ii I'l ijic .'''lali'. 

(jiiieral ut the Ainiv. 

Ciil'iiiel ill tile Army. 

CiiiiiiiiaiiilL'r Ilf the .Arniv. 

Il.ikhshi et I he Army. 

.Manager uf the Tosha Khaiia. 

Olli.yr 111 eharge of th- Ahdar Kiiau.-i 
D'i itcheins and IJiinks}. 

F.irwaiai Xavvis. 

MatdaA'i Jaiiiil-uJ-Oin, 


(^a/i Muhmdd*ud-Pnj, 
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Jaiiiailars ... ... Sardai- Kliaii Acln'iini, Miihait.iuad 

.\ nf. 

A'lul Kliaii. and Alla Bacliaya 
K aaii. 

Mailiigt i' uf private affair... ... Xil'aliii IMin. 

I (li Maidavi I''ai/. M iiliaininad. 

Adiilatis (.JudgO'l ... .... i2' Oiizi Ali=;iiinll,ili. 

I i3i Alaulavi Wall Miiluuinnad. 

(Jii tlie 14tli of .);nii;i(li-ul-a\v\v;T,l the Aawah distriliuted rewiirdri 
iUiiuiii>' the oflieers iuid nohles hy rvlio.^^e tiid he had aceederl to the 
throne. Some two uf rti[)ees wet e thus spent, hie ordeied 
the contimiance of the allowaneo of <oine of the I):i idpotra.s and 
iiohhs winch had been resumed by Xawab Sabidatyar Khan :ind 
therebv cuiiciliated his seiv.int' and ehird's. d'hinkiny, huwewer, that 
if Alnnshi C'liankas Rai remained alive it would be pohtieally 
dang'erous, Faip'r Siraj-nd-Uin sent him to the hYut of Islaniyrah and 
secretly iiir^tmcted his escort to murder him on the way at a suitalde 
opportunity. Tliis order was carried out and the Mmislii's body 
buried under a heap of r^aml. 

(.hi the ."ith of March ISoo Rii- Ibrahim Khan, the Native I’oli- 
tlcal Aneiit, pre.seiited the Nawiil) with a letter [roui Sir .John 
Lawrence, Chief Commissioner of tlie Ihinjab, reyiie.stinn that the 
deposed Nawiib should lie sent with liis family to .\liiltiin. The 
Nawab in re[ily wrote that he liad im lie.sitation in ulieyiiiy the 
orders of the Rritish Coveniment, but, a,s a mattei’ of fact, he had 
onlv mai.le g-uod his right to the throne winch lie hail obtained and 
that he was not the mortal mieiny of Sa'iitlat\ ;lr Kluin, and that ho 
did nut think it proper to keep tlu' Nawal) in .Multan, and that lie 
would not oliject if the Rritish Cuveriiinent .sent the ileposed Nawab 
to Lahore or .Jullundur. On the i-bth Alareh b'^.'io a letter from the 
Chief (.'oinmi>siuner reiiuested the Xawabto semi his deposed hruther 
with his family to Lahore, adding that the Ibif sh (juvermnent 
recognised him a> tlie ruler of 1 Saha walpiir, and on the b<.>th 
-March, Mr. 1’. M. Ldgewerth, (Jommi'sioiiei’ of Multan, anived at 
Hahawal}iui'. Ihe Nawali then rei|Ue'ticl lliat ba mialyar Khilii 
should lie handed over tu the lirit'.'li < ii I'o runieiit [irovided he 
reliiupnshed his claim.', and drew u[i a turmal deed of abdication. 
Aecordingly, Sa'adatyai- Khan was brought to Balia wal[iiir on 
ihe 1 st A[U'il, and All’. Kdgewoith went with Ibr Ibrahim Khan 
to his eaniii as desired by the Nawali, and told him that lie could 
he released aceurding to the I’ecommemlation of the Britisli (luvern- 
lueiit on the following coiiduiuim: — 

(^1) d'liut he should receive a peimiun of i!s 1,<')U<> fruiii the 
State treasury, and 

pj) that he should li\e at Lahore or J ullundm’^ wJiiehe\er 
place he might •'elect. 

The deputed Nawab ucce[ite<.l there cuiiditiom, liut reipie'led 
that his bi'ether and mother thoiild also be allowed to uccompauy 
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liim. At fii'At A'awal) Fateh Kliaii ohjected to this request, but CHAP- 1, B. 
ultimately, oil the reeummeiidatioii of . Fdyewoith, assented to it. History. 

A uublie Darbai' tva- au'aiii lield eu tlie dud of ^Vurih d’he 'thearrnnye- 
CoTuinissioiicr !*t Jhiltiiii ropenfed tlie c‘()ndiri<»ns ot relea.''L' to the imtiOt ca-t- 
deposed Natviib made over lus deed of abdiedtiou to Xaw.ib Fateh ‘'Oimf-nt »3 

I . , , . 1 1 1 X’ .1 to thi'deposeil 

Khali aftt'i' seciinuy thereon tlie '■lynature of the depo.-?ed ^a\val), Xa.vio, 
and took a duplieate -with liim.'*' On tlie evenine' of the same day 
Sa’adatyar Kh.hi and lii.s family were sent to .Mnltihi under an 
eseort of 100 .se/rio'.s, 'I’he toAvn of Hahawalpur was illuminated 
tliat niyht and a salute Hind. 'File llrhi^Ii fTovcinment also sent the 
new AhiWiib a robe of honour. 

The ehief aeOu- in the events Avhich had ]>laeed Aawal> Fafidi sinij-mt-i'in. 
Khan on the tlireiie had lieen Faijir Siui j-uil-Din who had persuaded 
the Achrani Dai'idpotras and the chiefs of the Taimma. that tlu' 

Tlriti.sli GoA’enimeiit wuiild not interfere in internal matteis inyard- 
iny the sueees.sion to the throne, and he had carried out his plans 
AVitli such dexterity that nor a 'ingle life had been lest rliono-lt the 
armies of the rival claimant' had stood face to face. But Ids wry 
sagacity made him many enemies, and Aqil Khan. Sardiir Khan, 

A.'ad Kli'in and other Aeliranis and coin tiers AVere jeilous of his 
prospenty and defied hi' authority. oloreoA'er, though the Faip'r 
had effected the reA'olution w tli tlie aid laf the Uaiid[)otras, lie pro- 
foundly mi.'tru'ti'd their tickle and obstinate charactr'r, and most of 
the olHeers appiiiiited to rile army were men on Avhoin 1 k‘ could I'eb’, 
those stationed in tiie l''oir of Berawar lieiiig relatiA'es of his oavii. 

This u'.ive Aqil Kliaii Aele ani his oppoi tuiiity, and on the eA'eniiig 
of .May the B.trli, lo'e-l, Im iiifornnd the Kawiili that all the trocqis 
ill the foit AVei’C depend nits of S:raj-ml-Bii, that they could nor be 
trusted and .'iioiild be ie[ilaced b_\ L)aiid|)otras. Whtli some hesita- 
tion the Nawiib oi dm t'l I dun Diiiidjiot’a' into the fort. L'pon this 
Siriij-ud-Dm uxait ti the palace and sent tlie KaAViib a message, 
saving' that if lim proceeding' were mi'lnisted he should lie permit- 
ted to re-^igii. Tlie .Xaw.-ib -ent him an older to wait till the mornine-, 
lint the Faijir proni[it!\ caused Asad Khan and ,Vll;i Baehava, 
Aeliraius, to lie ari'C'ted that A'ery niu'lil at Aliiiuidpiir. lie also 
had their retainers disurmei I and snminoiied the troops at Ahmadpiir 
to Berawar, A\here they aniwd at sminse. I pon this the .\elir;inis 
persuiided the Xrovab that the I'aiiir Ava.> plamiiiig his dt‘|)ositioii in 
Older to place lirs briilli'a- Abdiilhih Isli.Iii on the llirone. Finding 
llu' .Xawiib iII-d!S|io'eil to Irm tin’ '•'.i(|i'r again olTeied pi iTsigiq lap 
wasoideicd not to ilep;i-i nii1;l the Xiiwoib had received his 
installation Lhlll’.if from the Britl'li ( loveriiment . Soon after 
Sav\'id Sanva' Shah oponly m-iiltcd Iciii. upon winelitlie Faijii' 
drew Ills swoid an l attackid llii' ."'ax iid, Init the eoiilliataiits 
were separated and the matter Im-hed Uji. (.'ii .May llthtlie 
B:i ndpoM'a^ pi, iced a pn.i'd over ihe Faijir and his brother, .S)i;Ili 
A:i\v;i/.-nd-fbii, and three iir four days later lu' was forbidden to pav 

(I) Tlie deed of alidii'.ition is fully ro)>i()duceil in Aitehi.son'n Trsaties; vide Vol, IX, 
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■ Ins res[iccrs to the NiiuVil). 'I’lie St;ite property in hi.s p(r'^.se.<siou 
was taken from him and iiis nominees disni!»ed fiom their oitiees. 
On June loth it was alleged be his opponents tliat he roved R.s. 
* ‘djUUjOUd to the Sta.te, and on tliw >nm heiny <lemauderl of him, he 
replied that he Wonld an.-'Wer to the claim on tlie arriA'al <if Sanwai' 
^Sluih or .Janiadilr Ahmad Khan .\[alie/.ai. I’he fonner then went to 
the Iwnp'r, accompanied by a mimbev of men and \i>ed words Avhich 
.So eni'ayed hitti that he sttnek Sarwar Shilh with his sword. 
Saiwar Shah was not injnred, but his eum]>anions attacked the 
Fa(jfr and killed him. 

At this time the military force of tlie State amounted to d,7 fo 
men"’ with ’id ynn>. 'I’liis force was jmid by the Aatviib, and in 
adrlition the Diiiidpotras held jdr/is in lien of military service in 
time of need. 'I’heir foi'ces were estimated at "(l,dUb men. 

.lamadar Alnn.id Khan Mallezai succeeded the murdered Fatpr 
as Wazir. Ue was however obnoxiims to llu* Daiidjiotras, and they 
inli-iytied ayain>t him. 

fn this vi'ar a road Avas constructed from BahaAvalpttr to T\ot 
Sabzal. A survey was also made for the road from Karachi in 
1 S.'');',..’,'! . Friendly relations Avere also estahlishod Avith Fotii'da in 
the latter year, 

Sa’iidatyar Klian at Kahore uoav re])ented of his ahdicatiou, 
Avith the vesidt tha.t he AVas confinei] in the Foil of Trdare and half 
his allowance placed nndr'r sn^ponsion. From lii^ ]irison lie sent a 
letter to the Dandpotras Avhicli was handed over to the XaAA'ab. 

Rules foi' the CM radii ion of offender^ avcia' ]irepared in iS-'il'-' 
in communication with llu' Deputy ('omuiis>ioner of IMultiiu. 

fn IS.-).-) the Xa waits >ahite was fixed -.it 17 puns and in IS-hd 
transit dues aniomiTiny to Rs. iS-l.a-'.i per cent, had ht-en levied on 
yonds nnpoited into or exjiortod from the .Slate, d’liese dues Avere 
now reduced to '2 a nd 1 per cent, accurdlny to de.-'tmation. d’ho 
ferrv dues were also leyidated. 

In 1272 11. Pir .Vhhas Khan soeo'edod Pii' Ibrahim Khan as 
Xaliw Political Ayeiit on tlu- death of tlio lattei'. 

On th(' 2bth .May lS.-)7 the X.aw.-ib received a letter from Air. 
Olh'er, Sn])erintendent of Sii'sa, re(|Uestiny tliat the tronjis stationed 
at Raha walyarh shonhl bo sent to Fazilka. and 2bi> .suir.iry AVere 
aecoi dinylv >ent. l.ater on. at tlu' rc( juest of the Ohief ( 'onimis>ioner, 
.-)nn f'.< ;t!id .-)Ul) inf.'intiy were sent towards Sirsa, and rx’entually 

id)ont d.lHMt ill all were ^ent to that centre by the Slate, d’ratlie 
across the Sutlej Avas al-o Mi'pondeil. 

'I'he inti ivne- of rhe ! laiidpot r;is coiiliimed, but ihev Avere 
unable to eniliarra'^ the administration i f the Stati'. and some of 
the malcontents ijintteil its terrilorv. 

Bbli ' ^ ' S\ipai nibii s 4 ;fJ^ pitMili \ oS'V iiiftint i \ oi ht i f rf 

t - t /'u ,1 O' Z, f I'o 1 ( / (f MM K ri'ii '( ^ n 1 1^, <!:i u tl * I tl M ;n ('ll 1 ^r>4. 
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The Nawiib’s health was affected by the death of a waterman 
who had been jjunishcd for aii unintentional intrusion in his jn’wacy 
and he died on the 22nd of Safr, 1270 H (oi'd October 1858 j, 
leaving two sous, Sahibzadils Rahiinyar Khan and Muhabbat Khtin, 
of whom tlie latter is still alive. 


CHAP. I. B. 
History. 

D e a t Ii of 
Nav»ab Fateh 
Kban, 1858. 


Kawau MuuAM.UAn Bauawal Kuan IV, Ttti; Nixxu Kawab. 

Date >ij i‘C€><s'ion : — 22it'J 12/5 (o/’d Oi'tubt'i' ISoh). 

Hahibzada Rahiinyar Khan succeeded his father as Muluimmad 
BahaAval Khan IV. He appointed the following officers of IState : — 

Wazir of the State ... ... Jauiailai- Alimad Kliau, who hud 

previoa.dy held this |ii)...t. 

Musfcaufi-6-Daftav, or Mir Muiiahi Audid Karim Khan. 

Rakhshi of tlie Army ... Maidavi Muzaffar-ud-Din. 

Managcruf the Toshakhaua ... Ji'ni Muhammaih 

Musahibs, or privy counsellors ... iSjiyvid Slier Sluili and Bandal Shah. 

Courtiers (JJarbar Musdhib.-) ... AliGaiih.ir K'lian, Muluiimuad Haza 

Kliiiii, Alakhduin Kajan Bakhsli, 

Cola Sliali, Makhdum Haidar 
BakhshuiulGul Muhammad Khan 
Bozdar. 

In the month of the Xaw.il/s aceessiun Sarda'r Khan, Asad 
Khan and Aqil Khiin, who had been hani.shed fi'iiiu the State and 
taken refuge in British territory, commenced to plan disturbances in 
Bahawalpnr at Puggal in Bikaner, hut at the instance of the British 
Government they tvero expelled from the State. 

Shortly after the X’awab’.s accession the Sahibzada, Gul iMnlunu- Daiidpou-u, 
mad, instigated Nazar Muhammad Khan, Ihmmin Kirin and Yiisuf 
Khan to rebel in order that he might be placed on the throne, lint 
the plot became kuo^vn, and Gul IMuhammad Avas placed in conffne- 
ment. Arjmand Khan, a relatiAU of the Vhizi'r, Avas also found to be 
concerned in thi.s plot, and this brought suspicion on the AVazfr, 

Avho Avas dismissetl on May 25tli. His relatives at Ahmadpur, 
howcA^er, took up arms at his lichc-t, and a regular engagement 
ensued in Avhich the cx-Wazir ami 1 S of his folluAA'crs Avere killed, 
the State troo[)s losing no le.ss than <>7 killed ami 17lAvonnded. 

Many of the Wazir’s relations were also impri.soned, but Avero 
released and banished from the State at the instance of the British 
GoA'crnment on the petition of .Xaw.ib Sarl'aniz Ivlriu Sadtlozai in 
December, ISbJ. 

Sa'adatyar Khan died in 181) I in tho Lahore Fort. His death imu 
led to a partial cessation of the Dai'idpotra plots, hut in I8bo Pimmiu mm 
Khiin Pii'jiiui, Nazar Mnliiunmad Kluin Asldni, Yiisnf KhauHalilni, 

Mnndliu Ivlian, l!ahr;Im Khin ('luiiidia, :md Ali Gauhar Khan 
Machhi determined to depose tho XiiAAvib and place one of his 1111010 ', 

Gul Mnhamm;id or Abdulla Kirin, on the throne, but they were 

'F The verse of Mihr S'haJij the Iiistuiiaii, contains the date of his dcaih . — “ 
fU'j.do. hav lau.dUL, 
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CHAP. I, B. defeated by the State ti-oop.s at Alirali and lAiunuu Kluui, ^bwar 
History. Muhammad and others esc-ai)ed by the river and lAt the State. 

Their /'d'/i'/’"- were contiseatetl. The Salub/.iidas, Gui Muuammau, 
Mubarak Khuu and AbihiUa Khan, were executed. 


The refugees, however, did not abandon the struggle and conspired 
Avitli some disloyal officials to attack Allahabad, but tliey had liaidly 
crossed the river Avheu they were encountered by the State troops. 
In the action 'which ensued Ah Gauhar Ivhan Avas killed and Aai^ai 
Muluimmad taken pri.soncr, whereupon the rebel forces I'etreated. 
But in April 1804 Punniiu Khan with other reliels of the Dashti and 
Shar tribes at the head of 0U(i men attacked Kot Sabzal from 
Obiiura, and, though repulsed on the 10th of that month by the 
garrison, returned next day to the attack and were only driA^eu off 
Avheii reinforcements came up from Ahmadpur. Ihe State troops^ lost 
5 killed and 0 wounded in tins affair. Ihe A'aAvab then offered 
Es. 1,000 reward for tlie apprehension of Punniin Khan, and he Avas 
arrested b\' the Commissioner of Sind in the territory of Mfr Ali 
Murad Khan and handed over to the State in July 1804. He was 
sent with Liil Bakhsh to Lahore and there detained, a monthly allow- 
ance of Rs. 2o being paid to each of them. Liil Bakhsh died soon 
afterwards, lait Punniin Kluin was permitted to return to the State in 
IbOO. In Xovemlier 180)4 Xa/.ar Muhammad, Acjil Muhammad and 
Ali Khan Ronjlia tendered their submission and asked to be reinstated 
in their /p/b'-'-', but not l)i-iug satisfied Avith the Xawiilj’s order that 
they must return separately to their homes as a preliminary to any 
consideration of their case, they formed tivo strong bands and made 
night attacks on Allahabad and Khan Bela, released the prisoners 
from the jails and incorporated them in their force, and leA'ied black- 
mail from the Kirars. The State ti-oo])S met them on the lUth Decem- 
ber and killed Ali Khun Roujha;Aazar IMuhammad and Ahmad 
Kluin were taken prisoners and compelled to ]iass through the town 
of Ahmadpur Bast l)egging aim.-- from cA'ery shoj), after which they 
were imprisoned in the foi t thei e. At)il Khun escaped to the 
hluzaffargarh District, wheie he was urresied iy urder of Mr. Ford, 
Commissioner of Multan, and placed in ."eem'ity, lait the Commissioner 
also obtained a monthly allowance of Rs. 2t) for him from the Kawiib 
and this he enjoycil till his death. 


The revolt August lyb.') Puhratu Khilii and Jlundlni Khan Asith many 

ot Mundiui Diiiidpotras, Khosas, and Mazaris, created a great disturbance at 
nim'*’Khtn^' Allahabad, jihmdermg the A'illages in its vicinity and prepared to 
and others, attack Ahmad[)ur Last. 'I'he rebels reached ( 'haululari on the 8th 
of Augmt, and the Aawab sent troops under Suyyid Chiragh Sluih 
with instructions to pacify them and dissinide them from doing mis- 
chief, .lait they wei’c not inclined to [leace. A foi'cc wa^ a.cc()i dingly 
sent to reinforce the Sayvid, ami the State troops met the reliels at 
.Vbrali. After a fight, which la.stcd ciglit hours, the Sayvid w;v 
ca[)turcd with I u o guns ami the rebels were Anctorious. When tin' 
Xawdj lieaid tins he .scut Ghulam Muhaminad Chuki and AU Gauhar 
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Khjtn with h onus and 4')0 men, eavaliy and infantry, to supjnjess CHAP. I, B. 
the rebels. These officers cneonntered the rebels on 13th Angnst at History. 
Goth C'hanni, and, although the enemy tvas superior in nuinljers, he jgp^. 
was repulsed Iw the State foi’ccs. 

The State troops then adt'anced from Goth Clianni on the morning 
of the 14th August, hut the enemy, who were in ambush in a ni'Ihih, 
opened fire on them. The fighting lasted till midday, hut the rcl)els 
were eventr.ally di.spcrsed. Fourteen of the ring-leaders were 
beheaded and six sent to the Ahatval) with irons on their feet. 

Two hand.s of rebels — one undei’ llalirilm Khan Chandia and 
the other under iMundhu Khun and Alain Khan Gorgej again 
oppo.scd tlic State troops on the evening of the l-lth August. The 
ttvo guns taken from Sayyid Chiragh Shah were iisi'd by tlu' rebels 
in this affair, but they tvere sjieedily repuKcd. Bahram Khiin and 
others concealed themselves for the night in the Tarnkri depression, 
and, though the troops kept watcli all night on it, the rebels effected 
their escape to Allahabad in the latter part of the night. The trvo 
guns AVere found on tlu' liattlefield and taken possession of by the 
State forces. 

During tliese events tlie .Xawab had iinpihsoned iMahta Pliullu 
J\Ial, Kiirdfir of Allaliabad, thruiigh who^e mismanagement the 
I’evolt had broken out. 

On the ISth August (duilim iMuhammud (huki received orders 
from the AhiAVub to jiroceed to Allahabad to ]-)acify the ])eop]e and 
confiscate the property of tlie rebels. 

On the Ihth the rebels, Avho Avei’c about bbt) in numlier, crossed 
the Chenub Iav the Baziirnn ferry in the Allahabad into Britislr 

territory; hut the officials of the British Government hail tliem 
disarmed and then only alloAved them to enter their territory. They 
also took Sayyid Ghiragh Shah still their jirisoner Avith them. A 
few rebels, Bhalle Khun, Kchar Khun and fUhers still remained in tlio 
Choli.stan, but they AA'erc captured byGliulim Muhammad on the 
L'Sth August and sent to the ( 'oni't of the .\aAV;ib. 


On Ghulam .Muhammad Ghaki’s return with the army the fihnitm 
TsaAA'ab gi'anted him a valuable /•/////o/ and ivw ai'ds to his olficens Muhammad 
and men according to I'ank. c h a k t ap- 

‘ pointed 

In I'ecognition of his seiA'ices he Av.as al'.o apjiointed Wazir AVaztr. 
on the 27th September, 


The British GoA-ernment declined to surrender the rebels who 
had taken refuge in its tenffory after this rebi'llion. 


Pir Abbas Khan, A;i,ti\-(‘ Political Agent, ivtired in 1282 Hijri, 
and S.ayyid Mmad Shiih, the authoi’ of the 'I ’.ff-ikh-i-Mm-ad, Extra 
Assi.stant Gommissioner of i\rultan, w.as .ap])ointed to succeed him on 
the Bhh October TSb-o. 


Sayyid 
Mnrad Shah 
appointed 
Agent, 
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Oil till' iii_”lit of Moiulay, the 7tli of Zi'q’acl 1282 Hijri (tlie 
25tli ^lurcli iMilJ), the A'awtili AvasS ivell and coiitinncd talking on 
political aftaiiii with hi.s grandlathei' till midnight, Avhen he receh^ed 
iiCAA's from the Wa/.lr tliat some of his courtiers intended to join 
the reheO. 

Excited at thi.s ncAv.s the Ahas'al) utteicd a fcAX avcuI.s, declaring 
that in the nioining ai rangtnients icgaiding these men Avottld he 
made, and shoitly after going into the palace asked lor food Avhich 
was hronght him hy one Snltani, a maid seiA'ant. On eating this he 
lo.st all Self-control and soon ex|)ire'd. 

Early next morning the State officials, acting on the advice of 
Sayyid iMnnid Shall, ai ranged for the accession of the Sahiliziida 
Sa(li(| ^Mnhamniad Khan, then aged only h nr-and-a-half ceai s, nnde*r 
the title (f MaAw'd) Sadi(| .Mnlumnu.d Kirin on 'lMaich 17th, 
hsiiC. (Sth /h|’ad I2S-J 1| ). 

X\\\Ai: Sii: Saoio Mi nwtAnri Kiiw, 1\", (l.C.S.E. titr 'hL.x'rrT 

\WAP. 

NnAviili Sir Sadi(| Mnliammad Khan IV was not instnllod until 
1 87'.*, A\ hen he attaineil his majority. In tlii' intei im, frcitn 1806 
to 1870, the State Avas superintended hy British Officcis OAving to 
tlie events noAv to he de.scribtd. H'he pended cf Ihitish siqierintend- 
ence is knoAvn as the Agency. 

Xo sooner, lioweAvr, had the late Xhuvab’s hiev reached the 
htirial grounel at OeraAvar than hlakim Sa’adnlla anel others released 
iMuhammad .lafar Khan, a brother of BahiiAval Khan III, in- 
stalle'd him on the threnie, and imprisoned all the notahle.s who had 
uccompauied the bier. 'I’liey also made Mnhaminael Baza Khan 
A\ azir, llakim Sa’adulla Klian Ah'r iMun.shi, anel Sayj id Muhammad 
Shall (Ihori Comnianelnnt of the State forces, Avith other appoint- 
ment.s. In this crisis the Darharls of Saeli(| Muhammad Khan IV 
appealed to the British (loA'ernment and despatched troops to seize 
the usnrjier. This force found the* rebels posted Avith some guns 
in the mnsque at Deatiwar, but soon drove them to retire into the 
Fort and posted us (,\vn guns in the moMpie. d’he rebels surren- 
dered after a siege of nine days, and the usurper Avas taken prisoner. 
..Meanwhile Ghuliim Muliammad Chaki, Avho had been employed 
nnd'v the late XaAvab’s ordei's in chastising the Diii'idpotras of the 
hamma, returned to Ahmadpur. There he fell untler suspicion and 
AA'as arrested Avith the Xative Political Agent’s assent. The X'aAA’ah’s 
M azir, .Muhammad Xi/.iim Khan, kept him prisoner in the fort at 
Ihhawalgarh and eventually jmt Inm to death there. Shortly after 
th > the ! ehel lEuidpi it l a-^ Aveie amne-^t led and returi inf to their iiomes. 

After the receipt of the Unii 'lii congratulating the Xbawah on 
hi'' accession, t^ay yiu Muhammad Shah and Imiim Shah Avent to 
l.ahore to solicit th(> intervention of (lovernment, and iMr. 4V. Ford, 
t oramissioner of Multan, was dejnited to en(|uire into the position of 
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affairs in the State. He arrived at Alitnadpur East on 1st J’.ine 
(1866), and while he was still there the troops planned an emente 
in favour of the Sahibzada. The Darbar promptly dejwrtod the 
latter, and when the troops rose, imprisoned iMnhammad Ni/.i'nu 
Khan, Jamadar Haji Khan and others and sought to place the 
Sahibzada at their head, they found they had been forestalled, 
whereupon they released some of their ])risonors. Their leader. 
Imam Bakhsh Khan Marufani, was arrested and sent a prisoner 
into British territory. 

TdeAgencv, 1866-1879. 

The Dowager Begam now sent Muhammad Nizam Khiin anil 
^'tothers to Mr. Ford at Bahawalpnr with a second reijuest for inter- 
vention. Tills was acceded to and Mr. Ford was appointed Politi- 
cal Agent of the State on 4th August 1866. The Sahibzada, 
who had been detained in the Lahore Fort as a State jirisoner, 
was, at the close of 1867, allowed to reside in the city on condition 
that he abstained from intrigue with disaffected persons in the 
State. All intrigue was not put a stop to, however, for some time, 
as an attempt was soon made to incite the troops tit Ahraadpur 
East to revolt. Prompt measures on the part of iMr. Ford ren- 
dered this abortive and the ringleaders were suitably dealt with. 
Mr. Ford at once set about introducing needful reforms into the 
State.'** After inquiry he ascertained the total revenue to bo 
22,70,767 Ahmadpuri rupees, equivalent to 14,55,210 L’ompany’s 
rupees. He only remained at BahaAvalpur, however, until Novem- 
ber 1866, when Captain 0. C. Minchin was appoint^-d Political 
Superintendent of the State, Mr. Ford returning to the Comrais- 
sionership of Multan, but continuing to be Chief Political Officer 
and Agent to the Lieutenant-Governor for the affairs of Bahmval- 
pur. Captain Minchin’s orders on all judicial, revenue and admi- 
nistrative matters were fimd, excepting soutcnccs of death and 
transportation for life, which required 5Ir, Ford’s confirmation. 
Captain Minchin continued the AV'ork of reform. The hdrdiii 
waste lands in Kadari Bahawalgarh (now Tahsil Minchinabad) 
were leased for cultivation to people from Bikaner, Sirsa, Ludhiana 
and Ferozepore, the total area thus leased amounting to 166,000 
hirjhds divided into 40 villages. Assessed at one anna per ftiV/Lj 
it yielded a revenue of 16,888 Ahmadpuri rupees or 10,375 
Company’s rupees. On the amnesty being proclaimed, the reliels 
of the late reign returned to their homes and this greatly accelerat- 
ed the agricultural development of the State. A new head AVas 
made to the Khanwah in the Allahabad ildga and this canal, 
which had been closed for years, irrigated an extenshm area in the 
^ A.llahab^d tahsil. A neAV channel was also cut from the river in 
Bahawalgarh (noAV Minchinabad) ildqa into the Hariari depression 

(1) Mr. Ford made many reforme.an account of whicli will be found in Chapter III under tlio 
Department concerned. 
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efficif^utly irrigating a length of If) miles. In July 1868 Mr. J. W. 
Bams, F.R.G S., was appointed Supeiiutendt nt of Irrigation 
and he excavated many new canals. Betwten 1866 and 1876 
the State expended Hs. 17,29,976 on canal excavations and 
clearances. 

Captain Minohin worked untiringly for the State and intro- 
duced many reforms, Some account of which will be found in 
Chapter III under various headings. On his proceeding on leave in 
March 1871, Captain (now Colonel) L. J. H. Grey, C.S.I., began 
his long connection with the State by officiating for him as Political 
Agent. The work of reform was continued and the State advanced 
in prosperity, its income rising to ttO lacs. In 1877 salt and custom 
duties were abolisiird ; Government paying the State Rs. 80,tt00 a 
year as compensation.''* In 1879 the young Nawab atttdnrd his 
majority and he w as installed on 28th November of that year 
bv Sir Robert Egerton, taking the name of Sadiq Muhammad 
Khan, IV. 

The State had taken an active share in the first Kabul 
campaign, especially in assisting the Quetta column. More than 
20,000 camels Avere procured and offered to the Commissariat 
Department for which also largo stocks of provisions were pur- 
chased. Bullocks and ponies were forwarded in considerable num- 
ber, s to Hiijanpur, and 2,800 swords were furnished at the request 
of the Commissioner of iMulliin to the camp folloAvers in the army. 
His Highn(rss personally superintended all arrangements in the 
most energetic manner. The services of -600 foot atid 100 hoise 
weie offered to the Gevernraent (.f India and accepted by His 
Excellency the Viceroy. The.se did not form part of the general 
hrigafle under General Watson, hut were stationed at Dera Ghiizi 
Kliiiu, where they did e.xcellent service in strengthening frontier 
])osts, which had been necessarily diminished owing to the with- 
draAval of I’unjab Fiontier hirce for the Kabul columns, and their 
admiralrlc conduct and discijrline were highly praised by His 
Excellency the Commaiieler-in-Chief. In I’ecognition of these 
services the Nawab rcceh'ed the G. C. H. I. on tho occasion of Lord 
Ripon’s visit to Bahawalpur in November 1880. 

Tlie Narval) ruled his State with the assistance of Council for 
over nineteen yeni-.s fr om the date of his installation. Various 
Wazirs held office dm ine that time. Shaikh Firoz-ud-din, Wazfr, 
liaving died in June 1880, tlie Nawab himself carried on his duties 
until Varch 1881 when Alnhammad Nawaz Shah Avas appointed, 
but he only held office till Janiiarv 1882, Avhen Muhammad Mabdi 
Khan, E. A. C,. w’as lent to the State for emjiloyment in that post. 
In January 1 '86 liowcA'er he ivsigiicd, and the office remained 
vacant until Mir/.a Agha Muhannnud Khau became Wazfr in 
Angmt 1886. He belli the po^t till Dt^cember 1388. For six 

0) Aitchi.ion’c Trcatic , IX. 
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montlis the Council carried on the duties of the wazdrat until in 
July 1889 Mir Ibrahim Ali, E. A. C., Mushir-i-Mal, became Wazir 
only to resign in Maich 1890. In June Shaikh Muhammad 
Ivasir-ud-difi, E. A. C'., anofher official lent by Government', became 
Wazir, but he was recalled in 1891 and Mir Ibrahim Ali again 
deputed for the office in February 1892. His second term of office 
lasted till February 1898 when Mirza Jindwiide Khan succeeded 
him and retained office till the end of March 1903. 

The Nawab became very ill on the 7th February 1899, and 
although every thing possible -was done for him, he expired on the 
14th February. He ■was buried in the family cemetery of the 
Abbasi chiefs at Derawar. On 19th February Colonel Hutchinson, 
Commissioner of Lahore Division, arrived at Bahawalpur, by order 
of the Punjab Government, to supervise affairs on the death of the 
Nawab. He inspected and overhauled the treasuries and tosha- 
khanas of Bahawalpur, Ahmadpur and Derawar, and having 
completed other arrangements, he returned to Lahore on the 
11th March. 


Nawab Muhammad Bahawal Khan, V. 

The heir lo the throne was the present Nawab, who was a 
little over 15 years of age at the time of his father’s death. His 
Highness is highly educated, having been a pupil at the Aitchison 
College, Lahore, from March 1897 until May 1901. His studies 
were also privately directed by Mr. Arthur Evil], who was appointed 
his English tutr>r in May 1897. The Nawab finished a very 
successful career at the College by passing the Entrance Examina- 
tion of the Punjab University. After his ^father’s death, on the 
10th March, 1899, he was called to Bahawalpur for the dastdr- 
bandi (succession) ceremony, on which occasion he took his grand- 
father’s name according to the well-known family custcim and 
began to rule as Muhammad Bahawal Khan, V. He then returned 
to the Aitchison College, and the old State Council was made re- 
sponsible for the administration, Colonel Grey again returning to 
the State as Superintendent on behalf of the Punjab Government. 
In May 1901, His Highness left the Aitchison College to learn the 
work of administration under the guidance of Colonel Grey. He 
went through a course of Settlement and Kevenue training and 
made many tours in the State, finally taking over the full charge 
of the office of Superintendent under the supervision of Colonel 
Grey. His Highness was married on the 11th July 1901, and 
an heir was born on the 29th September 1904 and named Sadiq 
Muhammad Khan. 

In April 1903 Colonel Grey retired, and the State was at the 
same time placed under the supervision of the Political Agent of 
the Phulkian States, His Highness taking over the full administra- 
tive duties of the State with the Council as a legislative and 
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CHAP. 1, B. advising body. On 12tli November 1903 His Highness was 
History, invested with the powers of a ruling chief by His Excellency Lord 
Curzon at a Darbiir held at Baliawalpur, tliis being the first occasion 
on "which a chief of the State had been so honoured by the reigning 
Viceroy. 


Tho State 
during the 
minority. 


The State had increased in prosparity during the minority 
under Colonel Grey’s able supervision and its revenue rose to over 
24 lacs of rupees. An extended scheme was drawn up for facilitating 
and extending the advance of takdvi to cultivators (see Chapter 
III). Colonisation was further encouraged by improvements in the 
rules for granting of leases of lands. The irrigation system of the 
State was placed on a sounder bases and many palcka works were 
undertaken on the inundation canals. Much of the irregular force of 
cavalry and infantry in the State was disbanded and an Imperial 
Service Camel Corps was introduced in its stead (see Chapter HI, 
Military). A permanent boundary between the State and Dera 
Ghazi Khan District was demarcated and similar operations on the 
Montgomery, Multan and Muzaffargarh borders were begun. A 
general census of the State was carried out in 1901. The British 
Government was approached with a view to the introduction of a 
perennial canal system into the State by the construction of a weir 
across the Sutlej, The decision of Government on this project is 
expected very shortly, and there are great hopes that it will be 
favourable to the State. 


cooditbn of Highness is continuing the work of reform. He is about 

the State. to consti'uct a large hospital in Bahawalpvtr as a memorial of Queen 
Victoria. He has had a scheme drawn up for improving the edu- 
cation of the State and the budget allotment under this head has 
been largely increased. He is im])roving the State Civil Service by 
sending promising young men to British districts to be trained in 
tho Various forms of administrative work, and he has lately re- 
organised his Council and executive and judicial service with a 
view" to the better division of State work. 'J'he present constitu- 
tion of the Council is as follows 


1. Sheikh Muhammad Nasii-ud-din 

2. Maulvi Rahim Bakhsh 

3. Sardar Mahmud Khdn ... 

4. Shaikh Allah Dad 
h. Diwiin Afia Nand 

6. Sardhr Abdul Rahmin Khiln .. 

7. Maulavi Muhammad Din, b.a. .. 

8. Shaikh Muhammad Din ... 

9. Chaudhri Bahadur Ali ... 

10. Sayy id Muhammad Sintj-ud-din 

11. Maulavi Abdul Malik 


Mushir Ala. 
Foreign Minister. 
Mushir Mdl. 

Chief Judge. 
Mushir Mustaufi. 
Mushir Fauj. 
Mushir Tdmirdt. 
Mushir TasriMt. 
Private Secretary. 
General Secretary. 
Mushir Anhdr. 


In precedence His Highness ranjcs second among the Native 
Chiefs of the Funjab. He is entitled to a salute of seventeen <nins, 
and ho roceiTes a return visit from the Viceroy. ^ 
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Section C.— Population. 

Tlio fillowin"’ rrinni'k'' on tko •t(>" f 

Pa}i(nval[)uj' pcHtjjh' ;i;'o (_a\ ( m1 [i'JUi ji ] ^Tr'-'i' 

inairascript 

“ The isolatotl position of the Bahnwaljnir Slate wliieli lies apart from 
the great lines of communication with India has tended to frcservo t)i» 
inhabitants in their primitive maimers and euhtonn tuul to this must be 
added tlm fact of its lying on the bank of a series of changeable rirers, 
the Sutlej, C henab and Indus, ahicli lias pi evented any large tovrna 
being built, the popolatinu being always in a state of uncertainty as to 
whether they can retain a fixtd residence any whoro within the influence of 
the rivers. 'J'he few towns that have sprung up are comparatively of 
recent date, none of them being more than a (■(■iitiiry old. The deserts, 
from the date of the drying un of tlie IJukra Itiver, liave added another 
barrier. We, tlicrefore, see in tin* present icsidcnts a better picture of 
what their ancestcus in roinoto periods must liavc heon than amongst races 
subjected to the civilising influonces of trade, contact with foreign races 
or the life of a native court. 


CHAP. I, C. 

Poput'ition, 
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The people arc to a certain e.\tent nomads, having different haunts 
for the vaiying seasons. Their wealth consists in cattle, and when driven 
away from the rivers by floods tlmy migrate to the deserts wliero suc- 
culeot grain is always procuralile after rain. The women rarely accom- 
pany them, many of them remaining iu the villages in tludr liouscs or on 
scaffolds called taachuus built to kee]) them out of tlio water and afford a 
little shelter from the sun. In con.'^ciiiu nce of the absence of the men 
with the cattle the household all'airs are entirely managed by tlie women, 
and the produce of the cattle, milk, butter and yhi, i.s made over to lliein, 
as well as tlie cloth they spin beyond what is reijnirt d for home use. Thev 
make their own bargains with the haniiin jind jirovide fi oin the profits 
f whatever is reciuired for the wants of the household.” 


“The people,” continues Colonel Minchin, “preserve the use of hows 
and arrows, especially iu hunting, but the arrows have no points and the 
game, partridge.s, hares and quail, are struck with the side of the arrow and 
stunned. Another curious use of bows and arrows is retained (and is 
evidently of Scythic origin) in the ordeal by water, whereby a person 
accused of any heinous offence may clear himself of the charge by cou- 
senting to remain under water holding a pole fixed in the well or stream, 
while an arrow- is shot from the side of the well and brought back by a 
friend of the accused. If ho can remain under water until the arrow is 
brought back he is iuuoceut or not guilty.” 

“ It is a practice (ff everyday- occurrence when a theft is committed for 
all the members of the household to be obliged to jiass a ji.u : ii i.lar spot 
in the dark and throw dow-n a liandfiil of dirt, when the opportunity is 
taken to restore the stolen property ; if any- doubt of the jiossibility- of 
retaining it safely 1 eniaiii.s, no further enrjniry is inaile and the matter 
drops. The belief in vampires, a llulg.niun legend as I believed, but which 
must be a Scythic tradition, is also in force, as tw-o case.s were reported 
to me in the 20 years I resided iu western Punjab. With the exception 

(1) This is f-till fnio of tlio u.-inim wliore hliiiit arrowH are atill u^ed, ia secret,, for killiiifr 
sinof' ]r»v‘’ Itt'tMi in force. The or4l^*aI hy >\att*r i.-? nc-t to 

been in uae io the Uaudjiotia times, it ust d fo Jte practi^etJ in llajul and Ifariand 

Dcra Ghazi Kl.an. Ordeal by rcil-iiot iron h) u'-ed also to be in use in the Jadua 

yall^y generally, and espcciali}' in these part across the Indus. 
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CHAP. I, C. of their veneration for relics the people at large are now as lax 
Popvdation ^luhaninjadans as they were formerly, 1 believe, lax Buddhists. Even 
circumcision was not strictly enforced. This was brought to my notice in a 
General very curions way ; shortly after tny' arr.val in the State, cholera had been 
tiL^ot pjenei-iilly prevalent in the Punjab and vague rumours of the measures adopt- 
people. ed to ])i event its extension were spread abroad. The news that a Civil 

Surgeon had been appoiuted to the Staic caused the most incense alarm and 
within twenty-four hours every boy and man who had not undergone the 
operation was circumcised. It is a painful operation if not performed on 
babies, and in every household there was wailing and weeping as, owing to 
the number of operations to bo performed, the local operators, barbers 
and hakims, had to do it as quickly as possible, and consequently very 
roughly, and caused such a sensation that I was inundated with reports on 
the subject from all parts of the State. The fear of the people was con- 
nected with the expected advent of the Muhammadan millennium and the 
livam Mahdi, hut coupled with the notion that I was prepared to play 
the part of Ileiod. 

The Jats as a rule are very timid and amenable to contrfd. Their 
morals aiula.v, and the ])r()valent notion is that it is only wrong to he 
found out. Tliis is certainly practised in their matrimonial relations. As 
.a rule the husbands take no notice of the adulterous connections of their 
wives until it bpconies the subject of vidago talk, when they feel themselves 
imrelled to revenge the insuit, whicli ccuslsts notin the fauP, of adul- 
tery litit in the notoriety it has attained. This has been repeatedly found 
from the evidence in trials for murder. I'ho custom of permitting 
women to purchase their divorce on payment, of a fixed sum, called lunda, 
is simply a legalised form of prostitution. WomeD have been pointed out 
to me who have gone through the marriage ceremony more than 
twenty times. On the other hand, amongst many of the tribes, girls are 
not iii irritd until they have long pas.^ed the age of puberty and, being no 
longer in tiie b'oom ot youth, ate maiaied with loss ceremony and cost. 
Poverty is no doubt one reason for this, but pride of race is another, as, 
when there i.s a difficulty in finding a Irashand in the superior tribe, whicli 
' they consider their daughter .alone should enter, they do not allow her to 
marry at all, and in such cases clandestine prostitution is largely prev.<\lent, 
Tlie habit of innintaining family hartls (Tttrrdttis) also restricts marriages; 
as these men take advantage of their position to recite the prowess and 
generosity of former generations and contrast it with the poverty and 
parsimony of the present members of the tribe (especially in their treat- 
ment of tlieir inivubis) , and to avoid their abuse they put off the marriages 
and avoid any occasions for calling in their services more than they can 
possibly hch). I heir hospitality is proverbial, and Masson has borne his 
grateful testimony to the kindness with which he was received by the 
people when travelling through the iStiite in 1826, when with two rupees 
in his pocket, presented by Balimat Khan, he travelled comfortably a 
listauce of .‘iOli miles.” 


Densitv. 
Tabh G 
Part B 


figitres at 


I he ai’mi ot the State may ne taken in round 
0 / 17,0(10 s(|uare miles, the iimst recent Survey fignre.s being 17,285 
.scpiare miles. ( )f t his urea t he vast tract of the Hohf or Cholistan 
is a barren wa.ste, virtually imiiihabited savi' for the Htdiidx on the 
Bikaiiir and .laisaliiiir boi'der and some o hj i nhabited site.s, .such as 
Ibiigarh, Charkott, I’liulra and otlieivs. The oidy other 
habitations are the scattered hamlets or //lo/os which are peopled 
aftei ii good tall of ruin and abaudonei-l w'liyu the liarvest has 
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been reaped. On the other hand, the Sindh or allnvinm of tlie CHAP. I, C. 
rivers is comparatively densely populated, but, as its precise area Population, 
and population are not known, the exact density cannot 1)0 given. 

^ For the whole State, Roht and Sindli together, the tlensity of the 
total popvdation was (1901) 48 persons to the square mile, and that 
of the rural, excluding the urlian, was 4o‘4 to the square mile. 

The densities in the area actually under cultivation and in ncnsity, 
that capable of cultivation arc given in Table 6 of Part B. 

I The population and density of each Kardari is given in the Density by 

I fviQvm'n f li r> Kardaris. 

* KArdari. Population Density. | Kardari. Popolation Density. luaiguJ, u u i.. 

shown 


Population Density 
1901. 

Mtpchinibid... 99,030 93^ 

KhAirpur ... 81,871 34‘9 

Bahawalpur ... 91,954 24'2 

on the total area. 


Popolation Density. 
1901. 

Ahmadpnr .. 123,015 54"(> 

Khanpur ... 166,637 56-2 

SadiqAbSd... 159,370 83-7 


margin 
density 
being that of the 
total population 


The State contains 10 towns and 960 villages. The population 

of the former is shown in the margin, 

Bahawalpur only shows a decrease, due to ^ 
the transfer of the Xawiih’s residence to 
Ahmadpur. The towns of Minehinsbad, 
Ahmadpnr Lamma, Klianpnr and ITchshow 


Bahawlpur 

Ahmadpnr 

Kbanpur 

Dob 

Ahmadpur Lamma 
Khairpnr 

Garhi Ikbtiar Khan 
Naushehra 
Alahibad 
Minchinabad 


18,546 
0,028 
8,6 U 
7,6*3 
5,343 
5.013 
4,030 
4,473 
2,868 
2,588 


Population 
of towns 
Table 7 of 


very marked increases of 61, 27, 15 and 11 
pel’ cent., resjiectively . 

The increases are, as a rule, sulistautial and are a result of the 
general development of the State, 

The average size of the village is 678 souls— liighest tunoug all the The riiiage.. 
western districts of the province. The almost entirely 

agricultural, 91 per cent. (49 males and 42 female.s) n mg m 
villa<res. The average number of villages to every 100 squaie 
miles is only 71, but as nearly all the vdlages are m the Sindh 
they must he much clo.scr together m that tract. Moreovn, the 


word or 


: village” is a ]mr<‘ly artitieial revenue term, 
denoting a collection ofscatteretl ///"/ -^ oi h<inih t> and ulIVv 
with the dwelling-hoii.ses attacbed to them, ami the uiiiulH'r^ ot 
scattered hamlets greatly e.xceeds tl..‘ number of villages in 
this sense. 

The Kirar’s house, tvhich is usually i>ukka and of two storeys, 
is generally in the centre of the villa, go, and is a conspicuous object 
iov a long distance. If the village be a o/dar/ one the pi opi leto s 
house, usually karheha, is also in the middle of le m a.ge. ^ ^ 
houses of the cultivators and menials arc scattered round the 
houses in the centre. Those of the former are surrounded hx I' ; ■ , 
or enclosures of dry hedge, har, .and are usua i ' 

menials’ huts are generally of reed, kxvi, and lau ) o miii . 

In the Ublm tbo Wnttii, Joj-a, an.l |k-asant >romen 
may not have ovens m their houses', hut must employ the maMiof 
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to cook Itreatl for their households. If this is not done, the mdchhan 
and her hnsljand at once get i eady to leave the village. But in the 
cold weather the )iidclihait need not lie employed. 

Parda is rarely observed in the villages, except by the sacred 
tribes, such as the Sayyids, Qoraishis, Bodlas, and Chishtis, and by 
wealthy landowners, to whose families water is supplied by indchlians. 
Other women, Muhammadan and Hindu, draw water for themselves 
from the village well, which is in or near its site. In the hot season, 
when the canals and channels are full of inundation water {spu ])dni), 
that water is freely used by aU classes though it is hot free from 
impurities. 

Table 6 of Part B shows the population of the State as it stood 
at the three enumerations of 1881, 1891 and 1901 : — 

The population in 1871 was 438,699 (241,072 males and 
197,627 females) and the density 29*2 per srpiare mile. The increase 
in the decade 1871-81 was 30*7 per cent. Making every allowance 
for imperfect enumeration in 1871 it is clear that this decade was one 
of great expansion. Under the British Agency (1860 — 1879) the 
canal system was greatly extended and internal dissensions put down. 
The result was a consideruljle influx of population from the adjacent 
territories. 

In the 1881 — 91 decade these causes continued to o]jerate under 
the efficient rule of iS'awab Sir Sadiij Muhammad Khan, IV. 


In the 1891 — 1901 decade the increase was 10*9 per cent. 
This was duo to the colonisation of largo ai’cas in the Kardaris of 
Sadiqabad and Khanpur under that Xawab, to the freedom of 
the State from epidemics in the decade and to the immigration of 
considerable numbers of the poorer classes from Bikanir, Jaisalmfr 
and Jodhpur in the famine of 1896-97, as well as to mild 
assessments and general tranciuillity. 


The increase in })opnlation ha< not been by any means uniform 
I ^ in the different 

I'l.!!' F N I M , I . r ^ IPq 

IM KF \sr’ 


ToI>L I'ort LATIoN. 


KirdHii. 


1S81. 


1891. : 1901. 


I 1S91 i.n 
1881. 


marginal table 

1901 on shows. There 

1891. . 1 

lias been a uni- 


I 


Total for the State 

573,494 

050,042 

720,877 ; 

13 4 

Minchinahncl 

77,205 

91,28.7 

'99,030 i 

18-11 

Khairpur 

08, 31 ’,9 

74,732 

81,871 i 

9 3 

Bahiwalpur 

75,819 

90,031 

91,!'.') 1 ; 

is-7 

Ahmadpur 

9(\3S3 

105,505 

123,015 1 

!> 17 

Khanpur 

143, .515 

1 58,072 

ii;i'.9',37 1 

1011 

Sadiqibftd 

112,1 13 

130.! 17 

153,370 1 

1 '! 2!i 

Actual incroaae on 

131,795 


1 70 835 

) 


previouB cenius. 





dan's of Mind 

lina bad 

, Bal 

lawalpur 

and 


remarkable advances. 


vei'sal increase in 
8-is all the Kardaris 
since 1881, 
n;.'>9 Sadi(|aba(l show- 
op]* ing the largest 
increa.se (41 per 
cent.) ; the Kar- 
Ahmadpur also show 
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The folio-wing tabic shows the effect of migration on the CHAP. I, C. 
population of the Bahtiwalpur State according to the Census of pop^tion 
1901 



Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

ImmigrantS‘^ 

(i) from within the Punjab and 

Frontier Province 

f»») ,, the rest of India 

(«.) ., » ... 

(iv) „ other coantnes 

40,754 

38,476 

491 

14 

24,762 

21,079 

448 

8 

15,992 

17,397 

43 

6 

Total immigrants 

79,735 

46,297 

33,438 

Bmigrants— 

(i) to within the Punjab and Xorth-Wost Fron- 
tier Province 

(ii) to the rest of India 

28,172 

5,322 

13,481 

3,129 

12,691 

2,193 

Total emigrants 

33,494 

18,610 

14,884 

Excess of immigrants over emigrants 

46,241 

27,687 

18,554 


Migration. 
Tdblts S jg 9 
of Part B- 


The bulk of the immigration i.s from the Districts, States 
and Provinces in India given in the table telo-w. I here is also a 
considerable volume of immigration from the comitries outside India 
as sho-yvn : — 



Total 

Number of 


Immi- 

males in 1,000 


grants. 

immigrants. 

UuzaSargarh 



1,403 

026 

Hissar 

1,621 

543 

Lahore 

1,698 

622 

DeraGhazi Khan ... 

3,648 

617 

Farozepore 

5,953 

581 

Multan 

7,739 

602 

Montgomery 

9,837 

567 



Total 

Number of 


I Immi- 

males in 1,000 


grants. 

immigrants. 

Bombay, including 


1 

^ 623 

.Sindh ! 

4,843 

Rdjpi'itana ... j 

Yaglii'tan and ' 

' 32,487 

1 545 

Afghanistan ... j 

460 

OlO 

Arabia 

17 

1,000 

United Kingdom ... 

! 

533 


The emigration is mainly to the Districts, States and 1 lo-vinces 


noted in the table below : — 


Males. Females. 


Montgomery 

3,146 2,870 

Chenab Colony 

578 468 

Multan 

4,672 3,877 

Muzaffargarh 

];>'Jo 1.812 

Nett gain from ( I-) or 

hiss to ( ), 

H isaar 

1' 1,216 

Ferozeporo 

ri 4- 2,380 

Montgomery 

+ 3,, 811 

Lahore 

... -P 1,4.11 

Chenah Colony ... 

... — 1,034 

Miizallargarli ,,, 

— 2, 102 

Bombay and Sindh 


Hfijinitana 

-f-30,7o3 


Males. Females. 
Dora Oli.'lzi KIi.ni ... 2,087 1,325 

Jlonibav, iuoliKliiig Simlh ... 1,087 1,378 

Rajpiit.'iua .•■ 1,027 757 

'I’lie State thus gains 46,241 
souls by migration, and its nett 
interchange of population w'ith the 
Districts, States anil Provinces in 
Jiidia, which mainly affect its 
jiGindatioii, are noted in the margin. 


/ 
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CHAP. I, C. 
Population. 


Uigration. 


Ages. 

Table 10 of 
Part B. 


Vital s t a- 
tiitica. 

Tables 12 nnd 
13 of Part B. 


Diseasai. 


Coreraonles 
during preg- 
Daucy aud 
after birtb. 


Huham- 

madani af 

the Ubba. 


Comparison Avith tlic figures of 1891 sIioavs tliat BahaAvalpur 

Sain or loss by iritia-Provincial migration, gamocl, 1)^ intl’a-PrOVillCial migTa* 

, tion alone, 12,582 souls in 1901, 

chenabruiouy ... —1,034 ... or o,olfc tcAver tliaii in 1891. 

UazaEfargarh ... — 2,402 — 1,753 


Taking the figures for intra-imperial migration, i.e., those for 

migration in India, both Avithin the 

Gam by intra-Imperial migration. ^ i t n .i 

loot. 1 unjab and to or from other 

Provinces in India, Ave have the 

marginal data. 

The folloAving statement shoAvs the age distribution of 10,000 
persons : — 


Age period. 

1 

1 tn 

. O 

i 4 

1 ^ 

OQ 

o 

'rf 

c 

o 

fa 

Persons. 

j Age period. 

a’ 

,2 

'a 

g 

Females. 

1 

Persons. 1 

1 

Infanta iintler 1 

... ' 122 

115 

237 

1 50 and under 

55 

262 

105 

455 

1 and HtKior 2 

132 

120 

201 

1 U >} 

00 

07 

46 

113 

2 „ 3 

... 153 

149 

302 

CO 

05 

181 

150 

331 

3 „ 4 

... 1C.4 

101 

325 

C5 „ 

70 

24 

24 

48 

4 „ 5 

... ! 1.87 

103 

350 

VO „ 

75 

47 

41 

88 

3 .. 10 

... 1 827 

072 

1,400 

V5 „ „ 

so 

15 

7 

22 

10 „ „ 15 

... ‘ 027 

451 

1,078 

' 30 „ 

85 

35 

29 

64 

13 „ „ 20 

... 411 

310 

730 

35 „ 

00 

4 

3 

7 

20 „ „ 25 

... : 420 

308 

818 

00 „ „ 

05 

7 

5 

12 


... . 401 

307 

Ho 8 

i 05 „ „ 

100 

2 

1 

3 

30 „ „ 35 

... 512 

420 

041 

iloo „ 

105 

2 

2 

4 

35 „ ., 40 

... 287 

2tl 

408 

ilCo „ 

110 

1 


1 

40 „ „ 45 

... 1 380 

300 

080 

1110 and over 


1 


1 

45 „ „ 50 

... 158 

mo 

20 1 

1 







Muhammadans generally, it is said, liv'o to a greater age tiian 
Hindus. The Joiya, Wattu and Baloch tribes and the Abbasi 
Daudpoti'as are particularly long-livetl. 


Births and deaths are not registered in rural areas in the 
State, but in the toAvns of Balia w'ul pur and Ahmadpur they are 
recorded, and since 1901 or 1902 they have lioen registered in all • 
the municipal tOAAuis, including .Jannpur and Kot Saraaba. 


Diseases are in the main climatic and have been touched upon 
under Climate on p. 21 aboA-e. 

/ 

In the absence of vital stali.stics there are no dhta for infant 
mortality in this State. ./ 

The iMuhammadans of the Dblia do not as a Wdo observe any 
ceremony during a first conce[)tion, but vdlagerg^b^^erve the kanji 
rite, though only vTiy rarely. ^ 

In accoiichment the mother is made t', ]j,, doAvn on a quilt 
spread on the floor. Her head is kei)t toAvarq.. ^jp^h and her 
feet to the south. She i.s also told to keej[ her face tOAvards the 







liil th n'stoms. 
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Qibla or Mecca, so that if slio die during labour in child-birth she CHAP. I, C. 
may do so in the posture in which the dead of the jMuhammadans ^uiation. 
are placed in the grave. With the exception of near female i-elations 
and the midwife nobody is allowed to go to tin' mother. A woman aane 
in a state of impuiity, or one whose childien do not live, is not 
alloAved to see her, until after the eighth day. Like Hindus the 
Muhammadans also tell the motheu- that she has given birth to a g-irl_ 

If the child is a girl, the parents give some gram in an old black 
(an old used pot) to the midwife ; but if the child is a lx)y 
they give her a rupee, and the relations present also give her money, 
called the irel, acconling to their means. 

Whether it bo the hot or eold season tlie mother remains in con- 
finement for one week. If in sound health she is bathed on the 
eighth day, provided that it is a Friday, or a Monday, which was the 
day on which the Prophet Avas born. 

Bdiii] (or the call to prayer). — Whatever the sex of the child* 
the midwife severs the navel-string immediately after birth and it is 
carefully preseived in a vessel. Afterwaids the niiilhih (pi-iest) is 
sent for to read the hdiuj (verses repeated as a call to prayei’). This 
he does in a loud voice in the child’s ears. If the child ix' a girl the 
mullah gets some wheat-flour and ijur, and if a boy he gets a rupee 
in addition. 

Ghutti. — After the hdiuj the oldest and most respected matron 
in the family gives the infant some milk mixed with sugar, and in 
some trilxs, such as the Joj’as, Wattiis, Baloches and Daiidjjotras, 

Avater, in Avhich a knife, sword, or any iron implement has Ixen 
washed, is given to the child, the ol)joct in Anew Ixing that it may 
groAV up hardy and courageous. Tliis ceremony is termed (jhatfi. 

The mother then puts on new clothes, and bathes a second time on 
the 21st or 24th day, after the birth. Her cast-off clothes are the 
perquisite of the midAvife. 

Wehdiii. — The parents of the mother gHe her, on the 8th, 

21st or 40th day, when she Ijathes, the (a mixture of ijlti, 

flour, and tjur matle into balls, weighing generally about half a pao 
each), and clothes, called the Irrimr for lier and her child, and if it 
be a boy a dnpatta, a cap and arhola oi- shirt, but if it l)e a girl a 
ghaghn or trousers and a rhinui'i or sheet are given. If the parents 
be rich they also give a silver ))i’acelet, or hasli, a sih'er necklet, or 
a gold nwhar for the child. 

Jhanil. — Within the rliilht, i.r., the forty days, and on the Sth 
or 21st day afterbirth the child’s head is shaAxd. d’he ’agvja is not 
common among the people of the Lddia, but if obserA'cda feast is also 
given to relations. Parents generally' perform the jhaud ceremony' at 
home, but Avhen they make a mamdi or a'ow they keep a lock (choti) 
of hair on the child’s head and a'Oav to in\'ite a pu' if the child fives 



CHAP. I, C. 

Population. 

Muhamma- 
dans of the 
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tx) a specified date, or to visit a certain shrine and there perform the 
jhand. A cow is generally given in alms on such an occasion. 

Some people make the chihl pnlon a 'Silver hnsli on the last 
Wednesday of the month of Safr (the dnd month of the iMnhamma- 
dan year), every year until it is 12 years old. Some use the ha mail 
(necklace), adding a rupee to it every year. After the twelfth year 
the ttasU or hamdil l)ecomestlu> mother’s property. 

The altovc customs also j)reA'ail in the Lamina, but there are some 
differences. I’hus on the occasion of a bii-th (whether the child loe a 
male or female) a goat is sacrificed and the flesh distributed. No 
contempt is sliots u for a girl. 

The head of a child is also put into a deep cup-shaped earthen 
vessel in order to make the Itack part of the skull grow round in 
form. No age is fixed for the jhand observance, but it is usually 
performed at three or four years of age at different shrines, such as — 

(1) Sahib-us-Siar (near Sammasatta). 

(2) Slier Shah Sayyid Jaliil BukhaiL 

(3) Makhddm JahaniYin. 

(4) Fazl-ud-dfn Ladla, at Avhich shrine the child is also 

SAVung. 

(5) llajan Qatbil (in Lch Sharif) (see Keligious Life). 

(G) Hazrat Qibla-i-Alam (in Malrir in the Kardari of Khair- 
pur East). 

(7) Pir Khalis (in the ilxqa_ of Minchinabad). 

(8) BiiAva Farid (at Pikpatan). 

(9) PIr Channhar (in the Cholistan near DeraAvar). 

(10) Baha-ud-dln Zakariya (at Multan). 

(11) Jamal Daiavesh (at Uch Mogla). 

(12) Bandagi Sahib (at L’^ch Gllaiii) 

(13) Shaikli Hakim (at Mau-iMubarak). 

(14) Jetha-Bhutta (near Khanpur). 

The offerings made at these .shrines consist of affa (jhatta (i.e., 
flour, sheep, &c.). Before starting to perform thv jha ml ceremony at 
it IS necessary to keep a fast, which is bioken AVith iapj^n (a 
mixture of iflii and w^heat) on aiiiA’^mg at the shrine. The 

barlxir gets as much siNer as the hair w'eighs. 

The ’"i/h/'S if performed, must be within seA'en days after the 
birth. The ’m/h/e is a jiurely religious oliservancc, in Avhich the head 
is also sluwed, but the difference between it and tha jhand is that the 
latter is a kind of manofi, and can lx.' pei formed at any time conven- 
ient to, or fixed by, the parents, whereas the former is a religious act 
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and must be performed within seven days. At an •-■oiits are CHAP. I, C. 

killed and relations feasted, or the 11 esh distributed raA\'. When the Poptdation. 
flesh is cooked the tones ai'e caretuily )nu-ied. 

Muhammad- 

The doiju ceremony is observed among tho iiumindars of ubha.“^ 
Bahfnvalpur and Ahmadpur. Oji the bth or 11th day after birth 
chillre or small loaves, also termed iJui/du, are cooked, dipped in 
syrup and distiibuted among the brotherhood. 

Uircii)iici!<ioii . — Circumcision is termed sihninl or sh nmitxii in 
the Ubha and tuhur^’-> in the Lamma. A’o age is fixed for the rite, 
some performing it a few' days after l>irth, bat it is generally per- 
formed before the age of to, at the door uf a mosque. 

In villages the girls sing songs on this occasion, and distribute 
tolled Avheal, called mixed with sugar, among tho 

brotherhood. In the Lamma the lite i.s called -Jiudi, cooked lice is 
distributed, and among the agriciilturists tho boy’s mother remains 
standing Avith the Quran on her head Avhile the operation is being 
performed, her female friends standing runnd her while she dips tlie 
hem of her ijlidijrS or skirt in a l-i'nuH or earthen jdate filled Avith 
Avatcr. The foreskin (or /./<<//) is preserved in a secure place : tlms 
in the Lbha it is buried in a pit in the hour dug iu the pai’t under 
the Avater-pitchers, Avhere the ground is always wet. Tlic father 
of the bov i«> giA'cn money or sw eetmeats by iiis iclations and friends 
on this occasion. 

In tho Ubha the bai'bor.s, aiul in the Lamma the ./ VyAih/s are 
employed for a circumcision. 

AVhilo a lioy is being cireumeised Lho.se round him tell him to 
slap the Firhdui, avIio reeeiA'es from tlie fathei-as many ruj)L‘es as tho 
child gives him slaps. The parents, however, usually direct tlic lioy 
not to slap him as they Avill have to pay fur it. 

UuxuHn . — A child Avho is l>.>ru naturally circumciscil is called 
a Itihiulin (from ('('-■'•c/, pi'uphct;, bccau.sc the I’ruphct .Muhammad 
was born circumcised. The Ua^-i'ilin tliercroiv is exempt. 

During a first preguaiicv tw'o ceremonies are geiierallv , 

, -j ■ ‘ ' ' ( LlClMOUit’^ 

(il»,serA'eu : — lUimus. 

(1) . The adh-gaiih (nr miil-prcgiuuKW ') — 'I’he parents uf the I’lcgnanc 
girl send SAV'cetmeats, such as chin i, &c., to their daughter iu the 
fourth or fifth mouth. 

(2) . Kaiiji '-' — In flic seventh oi' mntli muutli the parents uf 
the girl send clothes for her and her husband, Avitli clnn t and other 
sweetmeats for herself, and make clothes for the liopi'd-fur child to 
ensure its tohng a sou. They also giA'e their daiiglite'r finger-rings. 


lU I'ahin - puiiU’, 

'-I ib« t IS xl’.'J ut'SClTC't W! -'.I'jj'.'-l i'.Ut !‘l' 


111! • 
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Pregnancy. 


Accouche- 

mend. 


On the other hand, the hushand's father performs a third 
ceremony, the dpic-rthmi. This eun'<i.'-t< in lielit'iiy a lamp in a 
corner of the house, preparing- an eftipy uf (lane-h and u'orslii])ping 
ancestors. While worshippiug lie stands with Ids i'aee turned to the 
north or towards the Gauges, lie must undo the string of liis 
chold or shirt while prostrating himself, as it is belie red that, if he 
does not do so, the gods A\dll not accept his devutious. 

The fiTa/djt ceremony is also observed during a second and any 
subsequent pregnancy. 

Dehyery is effected on the ground; and aftei’ tlie chihl is born 
the mother is seated on a mat or cassock {L’iri) of reeds. Duiin" 
her confinement she is attended by a midndfe and her nearesd 
relatives. Special care is taken not to allow a sweeperess, or^a 
woman in a state of impurity, to enter her room, to much tliat 
even the voice of any such woman Avould not ]>e allnved to reach 
her ears. As a further precaution, a knife, tword, ploughshare, or a 
piece of iron, is placed under her pillow, and close to the outer’ wall 
of the house a pit is dug, or a / /om'/i (earthern vessel) filled with 
water is placed there. A lire of goat', dung is also kindled at tlie 
door, and a bundle of mendhi leaves liipped in wateris often hung at 
the outer door, so that the Avater trickles Irum them. All these 
three articles— the iron, fire and water— are bekeved to lie three 
deities who protect the child against demoniacal infiueuces. 


If a mother gives birth to a son the uomeii round her tell her 
that she has giA^en birth to a girl, the idea being that the joy felt by 
the mother on hearing of the delivery uf a son "acts detrimentally on 
the coming out of the secundines. 


On the birth of a boy the kindred are inforinud throuo'h the 
barber, and the Brahman i.s immediately sent fur to note the'^precise 
time of birth and prepare a horoscope. He ascertains the jilauet 
under Avhich the liirth took place, and greets the parents if it is aus- 
picious, 01, if the rcAci'se, warns them to take measures to aAcrt the 
evil. In the case of an unlucky birth the following remedie.s are 
used to coimtoraet the evil iufiueiiee.s of the various planets as noted 
against each : — 


Saturn : seven kinds of grain, or anything Ifiack, 
or a black buffalo, should lie giv'en away in chaVitv. 


such as iron 


iMars : articles of a red colour, such as copjier. 
red, oil, &c. 

The Sun ; articles of a Z'cddish colour, such as 
a red coloured coiv, &c. 

The Moon : arliclco ul a white colour, ..ueli j . 
COW} white cloth, ikc. 


t/cr, cloth dyed 
y/o, gold, wheat, 
jb. cij i'JCC; a while 
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meQC, 


Satak 

Cbfaut. 


or 


]\Iereuiy and Vcnns : articles of a greeii colour, such as rriung (a CHAP. I, C. 
kind of pulse 'I , green cloth, or fruit, such as oranges, &c. Population. 

Jupiter ; articles of a yelloAV colour, such as yellow cloth, gram- Aoconcbe. 
pulse, yellow sweetmeats (nnHfi <nid Imldn), gold, &c. 

To avert the evil effects of Rnh (or ascending node ■ : cocoanuts, 
gld, sugar (lloid) and ia kind of pulse), and that of Kret or 

typhon (the descending node) : snntsd (a kind of sweetmeat) and 
bluish cloth are ghxni by way of charity. 

The above is termed ijiri/h-pi'ij (or worship of the planets). 

The family in which a birth has taken place is considered im- 
pure (f.e., in sufidt or cldnU) for eleven or at most thirteen days, 
and with the exception of its actual members all others are strictly 
foi’bidden to cat anything from the house. 

On the thirteenth day all the earthern-warc is broken and the 
iron and coppei’ utensils purified. Brahmans are invited and fed. 

This ceremony is termed rhota l.,y the Kirars in general, tvhile the 
Banias of Minchinabad call it doMtixn {hovados, ten, denoting that 
the ceremony is observed after ten days have passed). 

The name rhulA is due to tlie fact that the child is clothed with 
a idiot'l or skirt on tlinr dav. 

The mother bathos on the sixth day after birth and again on 
the drurithai} or r/ui/u day. 

8he is looked aftc!> carefully till the rhoJd, and during this 
period is not allowed to come out of her house, but after that the 
restriction is removed. 

On the nio-ht of the rhhofi, or of the dosfdhan, the members of 
the fainilv, in conndtation with the Brahman, propose a name for the 
child. tlu> Briihman awertaiiw th.e ausincious moment (Ingan) and 
utters one of the Tk haters of the Gurmukhi or Shastri a phabet, and 
the eldest of the familr choose.s a n.ame, beginning with the letter 
uttered bv the Brahman, if the Brahman names the letter 

/i 7m Z//U, tlie name proposed by the elder must be Khilanda Earn, 

Khcrn Ghand, oi- some other name beginning rvith Idi. 

If 1 bore be no male ekhv in the f.amily, the right of naming 
the child devoii'es ipion the eldest t('m;de. 

d'hi' name rd’ e girl gvinanlly lived upon hy the members of 
tilt' familv tlu'mst'lvc's without eonsidting Gie Brahman, 

A poeuliar ceremony is performed on the chhntL-daj. The 
mother is seated on a t ir'i of rced.s; .and .six sticks of reed, to which 
are affixed iron spikes to represent arrows, are placed so as to point 
towards her pillow. These sticks are lent by neighbours for use on 


Cbhati. 
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such occasions. The hahi (account-book) is placed near her, with a 
peu and inkstand, or sometimes the tahi alone is placed in a topa (a 
measure), opened at a page which shows a large balance due from 
a debtor, dhe omen diawn fiom this IS that the ehdd Will tlilii out a 
great banker or mont-y-lender, and it is also believed that Bid-Mdtd 
(the goddess of Fortune) makes in the iahi entries of wealth and 
prosperity for the child. If in the jieriod of Id days a death occur 
in a neighbour’s house, great care is taken not to let the mother hear 
the sounds of mourning. Well-to-do Kirars manage this by beating 
a drum day and niglit, Avhile ]»oor ]ico])le lieat trays to drown the 
sounds. 

Some Kirars do not employ their own Bnihman for the chold 
ceremony, Imt Au'sit the temple of iMata llani at Kahror, Adamwahan 
(in the iMultnn District), or Jaja in Khiinpur Kdrdfjn, where, after 
making offerings, they get the child clothed with a rhold by the 
Brahman of the temple. The offerings consist of money, cocoanuts 
and chnri 

Two or tliree hours after birth the navel-string of the child 
is severed, and immeiliately after it is given a dose of (ihutti or 
iiinaiiiahiii/i (a mixture of aniseed, sxtgar, etc.,) which can Ije had 
reailymade from druggists, ft is usually given by a iMuhammadan 
midwife, who serves .all Hindus at births, and they do not object to 
her touching the mixture, the child not bc'ing considered a Hindu until 
tlie chold ceremony has been pei formed. Sometimes the maternal 
or paternal grandmother or other elderly woman gives tho ghutti, 
which is usually mixed with milk from the mother’s breast and given 
to the child in a shell or twist of cotton. It is used in the belief 
that it averts all the diseases of infancy. 

The mother often makes a aaov before the child is born to take 
it to sonu' tt mple i'ov tho Jii,i ml (or hair- shaving rite). This ceremony 
is pei-formed from hftei'u month.s to four years of .age on the Da.sehra 
or Baisiiklii day, but smue Kii-arsmerc'yaseetiainanau.spicioushour 
from a llralmiau and r!i<m [lerfui m the ritt'. 'I'he whole head i.s 
.'liaved. On this occasion the brotherhood and Brahmans are fed. 

The hod'i (or lock of hair) is allowed to grow afteiavards on the 
occasion of a relative’s mai-riage. 

Women avIio have made a vow to visit a particular place, such 
as the Darbar Sahib (the Golden-temple at Amritsar), the Ganges, or 
a saint’s shrine, go there to perform tho J ha iid. Kirars of the Ubha 
generally vi^it tin' shrino of Biiwa Farid at Fakpattan on this 
occ.as'on. 

W()raen who have not ma<le .any such vow observe the jhand 
rite in an auspicious hour fixed by a Brahman, in a temple, a shwdla 
or dharao «u7u. 
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The number of males in eveiy 10,000 of lx»th sexes is shoAvn CHA^, C. 
below : — Population. 


At.I, SEI.IGIONS 


Cesscs 1901 


CtiLStiSl of j 

1 

'fu villages 

1 ' 

tn tovrrs. ' 

Tofat 

/ 1S71 

1 3,49.5 1 


5,493 

S I8S1 


[ 5,354 

I 5,482 

1 1891 ... 

5,450 

1 5,548 

1 5,463 

Cl 901 

.5,483 

1 5.487 

1 5,489 

^ Mubamtuadaua .. 

i 5,405 

! 5,487 

5,474 

... < Uiiidris 

1 5,553 

i 5.408 

I 5.531 

(.irikha 

I 5,H47 

1 

i 6.209 

1 5,903 

i 


Sex. 

Table 16 9 
Part B, 


The marginal talile shows the number uf females under fire 

year.s of age 
to every 
1,000 males, 
as returned 
in the Cen. 
sus of 1901. 
'I'hus t h e 
propor t i 0 n 
of girl chil- 
dren to boys 


A'ear of life. 

■ All reti- 
gi' na. 

1 

Hilda'?. 

[.Muharuma- 
‘ daus. 

1 

1 

Sikl.e. 

t’ nder 1 year 

I anil under 2 year's 

3 „ 

3 „ 4 „ 

4 „ 5 

945'3 

9705 

rios'7 

;’78'8 
... 872'3 

9.39o 
913 7 
938'9 
033 8 
924' 0 

947 7 
984'2 
977 0 
979 

1 807 '5 

7463 
74 8 '3 
741 '2 
88.8-9 
084-2 


is fairly good. Prior to tlie establishment of the Agency in 186G 
female infanticide Avas practised by certain tribes, such as the Joiyas, 
but it is noAA' extinct, though its effects still suivive in the general 
tendency fo treat girl children xvdh less care than boys. 

Cfvir, CoxraTioN. 

Celibacy i.s di.sliked and avoided, forrhhnyp op poh n,h‘ 

rnliao,dphharnoh‘ iiharr, “bachelors are unlucky Irecausc they 
must cook their oavii food and fill their own pitcheis. And a 
bachelor’s character is .said to lie 

t 7///<r/v’ I'lhi ii ih‘ fihoyi'. 

'/’ci/'Opp dr hr) I >'f'‘ I'hO'l'r, 

“ Bachelors are like pitchers full of {/hi ; they climb a hr, i tree 
at a leap.” idatrimony is a far more expensh^e bu.siness for the 
Hindu than it is for the 31uhammadan, and the 
their religious and ceremonial obseiA-ances than the foiraer. 

Table 14 shows the age disti'ibution of the unmarried, married 


siia 

and even if a girl is niai’i'icc 
is only held when she has reaclu'( 


n 

marriage. 


as a 


rule, takes place between 


Celibtcy. 


but 


and widoAA’ed of all I'cligiens. 

In this State the Hindus .ire giA'cii to mtant marriage, 
Huhammadans usuallv defer ii until the girl has attained puberty ; 

( an early age, the sinnd ceremony 
that age A'eA'ertheless, Avomen 
marry earU’ a^. eom[i:tred with men, ami \ ery commenh men of full 
age or ev’en old men are mai’ried to young girls. Among Hindus 

4 and 12, and among 


iMuhammadans betAveen 12 and 25. 
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Polvaiidrv is mikiiown. and jiolvu'aiiiy i> only practised dy the 
well-to-do zamindiirs, tvihad chield and piddc servants, who draAA' 
yoofl pay, Avliother Idindiis oi' iMuiunnni. dan-. ’I'lio Ilimliw of this 
State are, lo a e'ri-ai (‘\tcnt, i;dl!a-ne''d dir,'' nini Mlan customs 
and cereinoide-, am! do n^! eon-idj,' jM.]' a' i,,y ol ijectionadle.' 
Some of the S,i_\ \ id- and UMi-le v. ! o li-'r P ’, j u'la i ! a ar da.iuditcu’S 
in mari-iago to a nea.r kin-man and iiaw tlm- a, very limited circle 
of alliances, prefer to p-ive a y’icl a- a ai-cond or laird Avife, AA'ithin 
the deo'roes alloAved hy iMuhammailan l.'W. Some of tlu' dats and 
other ae-ricnltnral tiilie- out of paeindico a.u.dn-t the name of 
father-in-law do not marry a danphterat an early a.a'e, a.nd, eA'en if 
they marry her early, postpone tlu' ohs{'rvanci> (d the .■'■O a/.e ccro- 
mnny for a linip' time. 


hifforts haA’e keen made hy oliicer- from tiiia' to ‘“ime to retnedy 
this Init without tainpihle residts. (Iwiiie to tlm c- so- under 
Section 4dS of rla^ Indian IVard (''mie a.v o.ten hi'ouokt in the 
courts, and, idthouyh the ofteiiee s- crinijii ini’d’ 1 ile l>v law, yet 
tukinp' into consid.er; tion the eAul consoi|nence- of the cn-tom, the 
aitthorities of the Stale nave halt n to i! < iliscieiion of the courts 
to accept a comp;omi-i' m sn.eh e- -i-- c.r not. 


M nl’n m nuid- 
nna ot' the 

n.im. 

norroMin). 


The marriayo cei onionies in r-ogne amono’ iMnhammadttns in 
the riiha are as iolI(,)\v- ; — 

A' a rule the men tit tlie family, in pLa -on or thronp-li a viu'/’rfs? 
or a harheip lirst settle the preliminarie-, and llrai the lioy’s f.athcr 
(liiitr^'la) with :> few relations pay- a yi^p to ihe pirl’s father 
(d/m/e), taking with him a silver /m»/, /ok-/-/,,, a /nithi nnnnir) 
(or fiuger-rhigt, a tirn-irr a set of tin eo garments, iv'.v., a 

petticoat (f/Ant/m), a sheet (-7ooou’) and a Ti'rfn ^y\th a pair of 
embroidered shoes {l.'avinrilcr or li:i iinH), some '///,■ (to bo distributed 
among the girl’s relations’) and a ferv thiaccs (well-to-do zamindiirs 
give from Rs. 21 to Rs, Kb. The ivl itions come out to 
receivT the /udrr/e’.s party, .and Aviien the two ]!:iities are seated, 
one of the girl’s party s: ys ; „!,/■, i y/;, _ y , c- 

good of the couple.” " This marriage 1 )|;iv,m’ K 'Tillml lhii “ d,’ b/ 
/dtilni-Thau', ^ oi- jUTiyer for l)lo--iiie- mi r’-o . du])!,'. ’["vy d/t, h/ 

barber lunv distiiimtes ,/»,•, presents ^ ,,,, i, 

to the piitrrfa. and then tnes to s,..;,,. i,;- 

It nutd ho gits a rnpe.i from him. Then id! po-mn i fni..as,t nhite 
the parties, iejH>ating „,-d, ,/,(/• ' \,, )■,,, 

ibis neca-ion. 




given on 


Uo'i-kli iwnT>, 


After the hetrnthal and liofmi' 
is nbsei Avd, thus : — 'I’lie hoy taking 
father-in-law’- hnnse, and drop- the 


f’" • 11 vs ill hini eors to Ins 
money into ; ■ i];..]) j,, ’i\liie)i 


O' 'I l.u u-tiii-n ‘1 b'j km rwti r r it . • h 

45 and Mnliatnmadtnis 077 . but the actuul uunil.cf^ oi'o fn/ 

are much below the mark. 

<'0 Lif. 'proclaim the honourable inteiuion,’ 


f (.f U'C'l , II in (lb 3 

fieatcr and the Census fi{;ure9 
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food iri o-iven liiiii. The giiTs parent-^ take tlie^e rupees f)i)d give CHAP. I, C. 

him a hj.ii'ji, and 'ijuieOme^ a- 'iher m- gnld ling U' well. The l>oy Population. 

ivmani'^ at their iioiHC fur one iiiglit. I'Ik- uiarriHge is celebrated 

not less than six uiuiiLhs and uut mure than four years after this ° 'au. 

observance. 

At the Idj or lIio \\ edue-rl.iv ill llie mouLli of S;dV a Inch I'lugh jbuia. 
follow.s the I'oti-n-li ii'-'Ji/, the boy’.s father .sends the girl shoes, 
clothes and jtdoo’.fa (a kind of sweetmeat) or ,srrp/-.fa (vermicelli), 
a pair of shoes or sometimes a rupee and some ijh'i. The bo}" also 
takes a stout rope and a coloured fioard (called inrhi in the Ubha) 
to her house and tliei’e .swing" hi.s .sistor-iu-law and other girls of 
the Tillage (who are also legarded as hi< sisters-in-lvAv). This 
ceremony is general among the Joya and Kharl tribes. 

The Bakhris. and a few utlier trilies in the Ubha olxserve the JhuiUt. 
jhnll'a ceremony, Avhieh is tlms dewribcd. 

Two or three tlay.s liefuiv t'ls' dare of tlie mari'iagv is tixeil, the 
members of the k'idegroom'.s family go wdh the (or best man) 

to a tank, or a woll oi' c.mal, and thoro the latter eiideavoui's to 
kiiidic a tire under a iiau of water, wliile the others try to prevent 
hi.s doing .so and tii.ou i he water in the pan over eacli other, and 
return to their home' nnia (.[ri[ij)hig elorhe.s. 

The date for the \veddiuggoig/,.i/e/A ha\'ing) been tixeil the hoy's iiic wecUimt'. 
father semis fls, 21 U" a It-j (oi duel to the guTs fathei', and in- 
vites his friends and relati'.ms by sending them a or thread 
in which kuol^ are t e.l. The hrolherliood or nc l is next gis'en two 
feasts, called /'e/h iJeioiv tire ilep.irture of the mai’riago-proce.ssiou 
the boy’s .sister.s and binther''; wives [Idriri i id) liring pitchers Btaroii. 
{ijharoUt-) tilled wit'i wate •, with wliich the liarber or mirJdii 
(the village baker) fi.ithes the [ih"! (or firidegroom) over a basket 
{JiJidri). After tlii' tiie li.ii'her i" [laid hi'^ due, and the iaiuh'd or 
wediling presents aie given. Tiie amsunt ot the fiindml vai'ies from 
Be. 1 to Ks. lUl. Like the lliiuhis thedoya and Wattu tribe.s oliservo 
the j'/ndd cutting rite. When the marriage [»arty reaches it" destina- 
tion the illnl'i's women recene them with aiinsive songs oi' 

A lamp placed in a "ieve is hung over the gateway ot the girl's 
house and this the bridegroom must break. The giiTs 'jhnijrl (or 
petticoat) is also thrown over the hoy’s head and innud his neck. 

The bride’s sisters also crack jokes Avith the bridegroom. Finally a 
a few members of the hrolherliood and the M/dlxh read the nikah. 

The father U"U. illy gave" the folloAA iug articles to his daugh- 
ter A silver /h/ i (j"ii i" a small ear-nag Avith silver pendants), 
a gold nost'-ring (/e.o'//h a .sdwr hidnillii or armlet, a rl/dr (of u or 7 
luix-i), an iroii-grate {I'li'illh), a liii'chhi (or ii'uu ladle), a cap, a tray, 
a fan, a jiildr, a small /o/dr or basket, a ■■<i'rith'-d xiil (or a bu.v lor 
antiuioiiy), a ipiilt ij /), ;< plate, a [ullow {-iii.’-hdi”'), a iu>didrd or 
eurtuin of a rod colonr to kecf> oh mos'piiLocSj Ijcdding (i'i'jhd'.iitdi^), 
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a table-cloth (kanduri), a couch [[lulangh) and a square stool 
(p'lhrd). 

Those articles cost about H&. 40 or oU. He also gives his 
son-in-law a liingi, a turban (pay) and a sih^er ring (viundn), or 
{chMj)), which cost from Rs. 4 to Rs. 10. 

The bride stays six days at her husband’s house, returning on 
the 7th to her parents, where she remains about six sveeks. This 
ceremony is termed sattotvdra. 

The bride keeps panh, i.<\, doas not show her face to her 
fathcr-in-law for six or seven days, after wliicli her A^eil is removed, 

'I’lie marriage ceremonies in vogue among the Muhammadans 
of the Lamina are described below : — 

Betrothal is called m'jngndii or nt ingcun. On the date 6xed for 
the betrothal the pn'rel'i or Iioy’s lather’s party pay a visit to the 
dheta or girl’s father, and this A'lsit must be paid at night and on 
the 1st, 5th, 7th, 11th, 14th, 17th, 10th, 21st, 25th, 27th, or 29th 
of the lunar month. The bridegroom accompanies the party Avhich 
takes a quantity of pfitd-Mis (.sugar cakes) rvith them, and on arriving 
at the girl’s house the d n'd-i-fdiiha khuir or niijal-khair is observed, 
the ceremony being begun by the jierson who arranged the laetrothal. 
After this the parties exchange congratulations and the bridegroom 
is given a The boy’s father usually distributes i)iQ putdms, 
while the bride’s father entertains them ivith milk. The bride- 
groom’s party I’eturns home the same night. Subsequently a party 
of Avomen visit the girl’s father on liehalf of the bridegroom’s father, 
taking with them paldsds and a trewar, conqirising a horhhoiv, in 
Avhich arc tied some coins (A^arying from annas 4 to Rs. 25), fruit 
Aveighing from 2| pdod" to 5 a bracelet, a set of bangles and 
a ring (or puthi-minidn), and these ornaments and clothes are put 
on the bride by the Avoraen. 

In Avell-to-do families a Avoman avIio makes bangles accompanies 
the party to the bride’s house and puts glass or iA'ory bangles on 
Iier. In other cases the bride is taken next day to a shop and the 
bangles are bought and put on there. After this the nose of the 
liridc is bored, and as a compensation for tlie pain she is ^iven 1| 
cli/iatdfi 't or Ij pans of sugar-candy. Finally the Ausitors are feasted 
Avith choba (rice or bread Avith ghi and sugar) by the liride’s father, 
but nothing that has been cut AA'itli a knife, such as meat, is given 
them. This ceremony is termed nath->iurd. 

On the first day on Avhich the new moon is seen in the lunar 
month following the betrothal the bridegroom visits his father-in-law 
in order to congratulate him on the new moon, and takes his meals 
in his house. Ihis is termed chcindniudn kh iw'in. The bridegroom 
drops from he. 1 to Ks. 10 according lo liis mcaus iu the plate in 

' A |'4j _ , ot u ji'i, 
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■vviiicli food is given him, and his father- iu-law in return gives him CHAP. I, C. 
a ring. Population. 

After the cliandrd"dn on botli the ’Ids, on the ’ At^hilrn (the chaudrii.in. 
10th of Muharram], the Shtth-htirdf and the last Wednesday in 
Safr tlie lx)y’s father sends uncooked food (rice, ghi, sugar, &c.) to 
the bride. Here, again, nothing tliat has Ijeen cut may )je sent, and 
this rule is observed even on the lioqr-’fd day (the festival on which 
sheep, &c., are sacrificed}. 

The father of the Ijoy, accompanied by his l^rotherliood and Candhin- 
taking with him some (/«r or /I'l.idfuin, visits the bride’s father, 
and after considtiiig him fixes ihites for the following cereiuouies : — 

(1) the hbnidhi hliolan di, or unplaiting the hair ; 

(2) the cMknu-di, the day on which hatnd is rubbed on the 

bodies both of the Iwy and girl, and on which the 
gdnds are tied ; and 

(3) the dhoe-di, the date of marriage. 

These dates aie generally fixed at some intczrals, thus if the 
11th bo fixed for the uimdli'i, the 14th and 17th aie fixed for the 
chikiin and dho, respectively. 

From the date of the iddkdn ceremony till her marriage tlic 
bride Avears dirty clothes and is said to be in mdi/d-i, which the 
bridegroom also observes. The beating of drums, Ac., begins from 
the very date of the rid lain. On the day of the dho the bridegroom 
mounts the khdrii. (a Itasket) and breaks some r/i/o/nfs- (small earthern 
covers for pitchers, &c.). 

The marrtage-procession starts in time to enable it to reach its 
destination at the time of the znhr (the second prayer, recited be- 
rtveen 1 and 3 r.M.), or in the first (piarter of the night. Villagers 
prefer to receh'o the jiarty at the znhr time, while townspeople prefer 
the night. 

Drums, trumpets, &e., are carried on the back of a camel along 
with the marriage-procession, and on arriving at the bride’s A’Olage 
the bridegroom and his best man {mbdld or snrhdld) are made to 
staA' apart in a hut {xnhal) Avhere they remain till the iiikdh. But 
this custom is more general in villages than in toivns. 


The boy’s father usually takes Avith him some fruits ; gur; til, 
shaJeJear (sesamum and sugar mixed) ; hasli (necklet) ; ring ; tnrorf; 
(an 01 ‘nament worn on toot) ; bukiitle (armlets ) ; takhi'i, dawdtin, or 
patridn (sipiare pieces of silver Avorn round neck) ; all of sihvr ; nafk 
(a gold nose-ring, which, ho\A'eA’’er, is moi’e generally giA'en by the 
townspeople) ; and tareirar, or larear, three garments, rh., horhhan 
ov dopatta, rliold or Jcurta, sxndghagrn (petticoat) or yndhi/iari (trou- 
’rs) : a ghaijra being giAvn by the Jat ti'il.>e5 in general and a sulhthan 
BUoches. 


Dowrj, 
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In villages the bride’s father generally gives no feast to the 
bridegroom’s partv, and in towns too this custom is practised but 
rarely. 

In the morning a vahil (guardian) and two witnesses go to the 
bride to ask her consent to the contract, and when she gives it the 
nilcdh ceremony is performed according to Muhammadan law. 
The barber or the mirdsi distributes til, shakkar or sesamum and 
sugar among those present. 

In villages the bride is taken to her husband’s house on th 
back of a camel, ox or a mare, while in towns she rides in a rr 
(chariot) or on a mare, the custom of using a doll or palanquir. 
being in vogue in this tract. 

Three or six days after the marriage the bride’s mother 
relations visit her, and in their presence and that of other w 
of the brotherhood the couple untie each other’s gdnds. TLi< 
termed gdnd-i hhor.m. The women of the bride’s family distrib 
tikrc (a kind of sweetmeat) and those of the l^ridegroom’s chilri, 
and the women of the brotherhood put pxldsds in the bride’s lap. 
This ceremony is called gadd. 

The bride is taken back to her parent’s house on the 4th night 
and stays there for an hour or two only. (This custom is more 
general in towns.) On the morning • of the 4th day both bride and 
bridegroom visit the house of the former’s parents and there take 
their supper, after which they return. This ceremony is termed 
sattoicdra. 

Marriage Among Kirai’s the preliminary arrangements for the betrothal 

Ceremoniee^ are Settled l)y the women, Avhich done, the fathers and other 
relatives of the pair meet in a dharamsdla or thdkardirdra, 
where the dketd (bride’s father) generally presents a rupee, a 
cocoanut and a turban or langl to tlie put retd, the 'bridegroom’s 
father. U pon this the assembly congratulate the two fathers and 
the betrothal }s held to be ^complete. Xo presents other than the 
above ace exchanged. Ihe ceremony of betrothal is performed 
Avithout regard to age, and sometimes children A ot unborn arc 
betrothed. Betrothal ilepends on the parents' consent, anti not on 
the A\ ishes of the pair. Khatns and Brahmans likcAA’ise perform 
betrothals in this AA'ay. Jhe Brahmans, howcAoi', also obseiTC the 
cei’emony called kesar-irdli I'hithi (a letter sprinkled with saffron) 
if the bride s father li\’es at a distance. This consists in sending 
a letter to the bridegi’oom’s father, accepting the latter’s offer of 
the betrothal, by a Brahman or sometimes through the post. 

tiio IviriTi-s itf general sume'c'drious siipeiAStitions pi’evail 
nected iiith ihcii’ pi'inciplc is that Ireti'otlial cannot be annulled unless the bo' 
betrothal. becomes impotent, lepi'r or otherwi.se incuralily diseased. If then tin 
bi'ide 01' bridegi’oom falls ilangerously ill the ccieraonv called matlie 
IS peilonueil to cancel the bcti-othal. Thiis, if the girl b 


iO'lUirUil"' 


yi I, Lit. touftiiDg ths for»h«idj. 


30 
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at the point of death the boy goes to her and standing by her CHAP. I, C. 
death-bed gives her some SAveets, saying ^hdn Vdl-i mithdi ghin,” -po^vLluion. 
* dear sister, take tliis SAveetmoat,’ and .she must reply ‘ Jid hhirdn'd, 

‘ brother giA'e it me.’ If the boy be si<?k the girl performs the 
same ceremony This cancels the betrothal contract, but if tlie 
sick child recoA'er and the parents of the couple agree to the renewal 
of the contract fresh betrothal cei’emonies are again performed 
by the parties in the ordinary fa.shion. The math'- lagdiccru must Sawan. 
be done at the house of the sick child ; but his or her parents 
Avould not alloAv this, as it would bring calamity on their family, so 
they do their utmost to prevent it. If they knoAvingly permit it 
no other Kirar Avill contract an alliance AV'ith them. Consequently 
guards ai'e posted at the door of the sick child’s house to prevent 
the intruder Avho makes every effoi’t to do so. Both sides resort to 
violence, so much so that sticks arc sometime.^ irsed and serious 
affrays ensue. Disguise is eA’en sometimes resorted to in order to 
obtain access to the" sick child ; for instance, in the garb of a SAveep- 
er, etc.; but if thi.s too fails, it is sufficient for the betrothed to 
strike his or her forehead against the Avail of the sick child’s house. 

This knocking the wall, Avhich is termed must be performed 

Avfthin four days from the sick child’s death, after Avh'ch ii of n; 
avail. If a child fails to perform the jauf/o' lai/dwciit or •‘'■"ca// ! c 

or she cannot get a second betrothal, being regarded ns ill-starred ; 
but if the ceremony be duly performed, he or .-he is considered piii i- 
fiecl, and can freely contract a second betrothal. 

After the completion of the betrothal no presents are exchanged 
by the parties, though Kliatrls send some pre.sents for the girl on 
festive occasions ; but in BahaAvalpur people usually give clotlies, 
SAveetmeats, toy.s, etc., to a sou-in-laA\' or daughtcr-in-laAV, and this 
custom is termed .^i/hhd. The Blnibras give ornaments in addition 
to the aboveraentioned articles, and call the usage jiasai. 


The Hindus haA'c tAVO distiiict forms of marriage ; 

( 1 ) 


M arrinp:0 
cereniouies ; 


( 2 ) 


The hraJiDi hidh, or marriage in AA'hich the bride’s shadi 
father, so far from receiving a price gives her a.s much 
as he can afford. 

The u.sr/’ lidh, or marriage in Avhich the father re- 
ceives consideration, the amount varying from Rs. 200 
to Rs. 500. 


The latter is in A'ogue among the lower, and th.c former among 
the higher, clas.scs. 

Marriage is forbidden in the months of Chet and Poll during 
the Singh-gaf which occurs every tAveb'o years and 

tnonths,' and the 21, inonth.s, every year during Avhuh the planet 
V^enus is invisible. " No palicular date is h.xed to coiKuminate mar- 
riage after the betrothal. It depends on the choice of the paients. 
When an nneterstanding is come to, the * sends a message to 



CHAP. I, C. 
PopTilation. 


Chung. 


Th ri-rnohla. 


m 
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the clhetd asking him to come and receive ;//(/•, t»^rmed the hdlri dd 
uvr (or girr for the bride). The latter together with a number of 
his relation'; visits the In ide’s hon.«e AV'licre he takes morning and 
evening meals. (flowers of the tree) are boiled and the 

yellow vater thus obtained i.s sprinkled ovei' the biidegroom’s party 
after the former meal, and lluni the la'ide’s father presents four 
luiicj'is and tluve other clothes (a hnigi, a illmti and a turban oi’ two 
luurp.s and a red turl)an) to the bridegroom’s fatlier, and his com- 
panions are each given a rupee and a cocoauut. 

The Jjalhaiid Aroras call this the Diiirh'- ceremony and ob- 
seiwe it thus : 

The bride’s f .ther .sends, through his BJtdt, from Rs. o to Rs. 25 
in cash, and an e{[ual number of cocoanuts : from 5 to. 11 seers of 
r/iir: and the same amount of rice and butter: with turmeric, Julehix, 
a cuf), sugar, vegetables, women’s clothes (usually one suit) and a 
coAV, to the father of the bridegroom, and these things are shoAvn to 
his brotherhood, who in return present rice and dried fruits cooked 
together 'termed (lira hi or rhha itndn). 

Xext the fathers of the i)air consult their Brahmans who 
a'icertain in concert the f>dh oi* wnhnrnt (lucky hour), and prepare 
tAvo statements, called the /■"/-;/;/ (raarnage ju'ogramrae). ’Fhese 
are first plastered Avith (pn- and then hnupi (a colour prepared from 
red turmeric) is sprinkled on them. Pictures of Ganesh'"^ are then 
draAA'n on them and worshipped. 

The kdj-fianrtra gir'es the times astrologically fixed for the 
following ceremonies : — 

The fathers of the pair each invites scA^en young girls of his 
brotherhood to his oavu house. 

These girls are called the nfit-stihdipinK — snjidiian is a young 
AA'oman Avhose husband is ahA’’e, and the oliject of this ceremony is 
that the bride may never become a AA'idoAA'. ’L'ho\^ gi'ind the flour 
to be first used on the marriage days as a good omen, the 
remainder required lieing olitaiiied elsoAvhere. AVhen this is done 
gram is soaked in water and distributed among the jieople of the 
Aullage. ’Ihe father of the bridegroom sees his near kinsmen per- 
sonally and invites them to the marriage feast. (Ither relations are 
sent a clove in token of invitation, but" this is usually only sent to 
those sA'hn li.ave to giA'c a hrniixil (pi'eseiit). 

'I'lie parents get the dressi's to Ix' worn liy the pair on the 
marriage day dyed in their own homes at a jiartieular moment fixed 
in the k ij-ija nrtni. '[’bis dye is al.so prepared liy the seven .iiihd(ians 
Avho grind the pdn or dye to powder in a mortar (mohla). 

U) Thf picture (if Uanesh is always dr.-iwn when bpiirinninp' .any writing, even in 
ordinary letters or (he d.iily or fcnhi (.account-books) it is not neglected. Tlfl Beura 

drawn m represent o.anesh is read thus— ‘Sri Ganeshd annamd,’ which means ‘ 

I bow before thee’. •wcoa • 
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The seven siihdgam generally grind about half a seer of wheat. CHAP. I, C. 
and the flour thus made is put into the Midi (an earthen bin to Fopnlatios. 
store flour in) on the first dmaican that follows, i.e., on the 29th of K4H.4tA. 
the lunar month, where it remains till the marriage is over, after 
which the flour is taken out of the hiddi, mixed with a large quantity 
of other flour, and then baked into bread and eaten by the married 
couple and other memliers of tlie brotherliood. 

The fathers of the pair tvorsbii) the nine planets. Niu-Oiri or 

‘ _ _ dewa dh»mi. 

This ceremony is in reality a repetition of the Mniig and is Jind-rou. 
sometimes called the rhlioti chuiuj. 

Oil is rubbed on the heads of the bride and bridegroom in their Tei-pan*. 
respective houses. 

When mutalc'ldndh na is done the procession marches towards the Mutav- 
dhetd’s house, a diadem (luiifol- or mulat) of paper or of silver is put on 
the head of the bridegroom ; hut the bridegroom may neither bathe 
nor put on neAv garments Avhen going to his father-in-laAv’s house 
remaining in the dirtiest possible clothes till he reaches the dheta’s.’ 

Before the mai riage processon sets out the father of the bride- Janj or b»r«t. 
groom gives a feast of a// d (prepared of coarsely ground Avheat and riage^prosM* 
gur) and rice to the residents of the rdllage. Tlie procession usually »ion. 
starts in the day time. When beyond the ])oundaries of the village 
the bridegroom cuts a branch from a Jandi tree, getting a sword 
from the rltatikiddr. While he is so engaged tlie Brahman fastens 
the coraer of the Jopattn or rhaddar of his sister or niece to the 
chola or chaddar of the bridegroom {ghot) and makes him move in a 
' circle, follorved by the sister or niece, six or seven times, at a slow 
pace. This circumbulation is called theldvd)) or Idfen. The branch 
of the /a/uZ/so cut is taken liack to the house by the mother and kept 
safely. When the <jhot performs the Idtrdu, his mother or paternal 
aimt takes a small basin full of water on her hand, turns it round 
over her head, in the form of a irdmn (as is done by the courtiers 
of a native ruler iu preseutiug inr:ar.-< to him at a Darbar) and 
drinks the Avater in the basin. This she continues to do until the 
Idirdu ai'e OAmr. When tlu> procession nears the bride’s rillage 
some people of her party come out to meet them and indulge in 
practical jokes and try to lead them astray. When the marriage- 
party reaches the village, the bride’s party give them a reception 
termed Tidm-s,if. At tlie door of the d/n tid.'t house the J.-hojcM (or 
kiildiia) erects a of i-oeds to prevent the marriage-party from 

(mtering. 'The biidegroom’s father tlien pays tlu' Umja a rupei', and 
spreads till' yr/e//a/ on the grmmd and the marriagi^-party and the 
ijhnt sit on it. Tlie bridegiAiom’s fatlier t iieii sends .some clothe.s 
and ornaments to the I uide's mother and slie sends him a set of 
leminine garments. iMeanwhile sev<'r;d girls, with the bridegroom’s 
sister-in-law, if he ha.s one, at their head, A'isit the bridegroom, and 

(9) The Klioja or Kotana is the ihimlli of the Punjab, i.e., a Vhuhra or gweepw eonrerted 
to latim. 
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Lasfiper. 


Neon . 


plaA" at khodal'iidt^ with him. The hlindaliiidt^ are called songiddtvan- 
trdh'd in the State, and can be got ready made from an apothecaiy. 

The dda-ii ii.icdtyn.-< are sngar-halls, ten in number, of the size of an 
a])ple, and They are pnt in a brass plate Iw the girls and presented to 
the wlio is asked to pick them np, but when he tries to do so 
they are snatched from liis grasp, and, until he picks them all up, 
lit' is teased by the girls who (Tten slap him dining the game. 

After the game is oA'er the jdjid: (or priest) measures the 
bi'idegi'oom, with a iiiuidi, thread, from Ids feet to the iuiitak, and 
puts the thread in his sister-in- law V tray in which the khodaJinM 
game Avas played. This measuring of the (/hot ivith the mauli 
thread and placing it in the sdlCfs tray is called ^((.slikora, and is 
regarded as a rah-k or pnotector of the (jlmt. It is included in the 
hdj-(iiin(‘trd. The dhcta's party then present the (jhot a cup of milk 
to drink, which, however, is tiist sipped by the kairdr, Avho puts some 
of her saliva into it to ensure, it is belivcd, the perpetual love and 
adherence of the husband. The ghol, aware of the device, throws ■» 
the milk awatn Then he is taken to the threshold of lcav:dr’s 
hon<o, where the ceremony of is obseived, thus: — 

A largo wooden dish is filled Avith lissi (diluted milk), and in it 
the i)air put their right feet, the bridegroom placing his foot over 
that of the bride, the latterhas in her foot a piece of (jur, Avhich the 
bridegroom tries to snatch away !)y force ; and during this struggle 
the sister of the bride and other girls {^ahdidii) throAV an old (jhagri 
(petticoat) belonging to the A-'? /ot/- over his neck and then tie it as 
if his neck Avere her Avaist ; the idea being that by so doing the ^ 
la’idegroom an ill abvays remain submissive to the bride. 

Immediately after the /u.ss/per ceremony, or a little before it, 
the x'd)dlo (who is always the liridegroora’s sister’s husband, his 
sister’s son, or if none are aA'ailahle a boy of the family in which 
a girl related to Iiridegroom is married), pierforms the ceremony of 
/c'nn' (or rope) thus • 

A piece of ropio is fastened so as to hang from the lintel or 
upper })art of the door {dahli::). The todidda cuts it Avith a sword, 
or a knife (r/b/"<'i), which ho afterAAumls makes over to the bride- 
groom’s mother-in-law or sister-in-law, to signify that he has 
thrown doAvn his AveapoiAS. 

To make fnu of the xahdhi the lo-ori (or rope) is wrapped round 
an iron Avire wdiich the fiididhi cannot cut, in spite of repeated 
attemjits, wdule jokes are made by tbe girls at his lack of strength, 
and much humour puevails among the matrons standing bv. The 
bride and bvidegvouin are then allowed to enter the inner chamber 
and bathed oii two separate /i/e.t/'ii'', after wlucli they are made to 
put on uoAv clothes and seated on two other Ihdrds. ^TTiese clothes 
are supplied by the bride’s father. ■“ 

(») Lastiper and T.t-on ar« neith.r included in at th« kij-ganntra nor ii nny ipocial limB 
fixod for their obtorranre. 
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The ivedi : — Now comes the time for the wedi, which is a part 
of the kdj’Cjonetrd. The bride and bridegroom are seated facing the 
Ganges and the Brahman draws Gancsh di lakir (or the lines of 
Ganesh) thus : — 


0 g 

0 I 0 


The swastika is to represent Gancsh, with nine small circles 
opposite it for the nine planets. Ho jilaces some rhajulu flonrers, 
rice, gur and two fakds (the Bahawalpnri copper coiti' in the 
figure of Ganeshj while in the nine circles he puts the following 
colours : — 

(also called run, as generally in the Punjab). 
NuttiAwr (vermillion). ^ 'nl a b Powdered or henna 

(green), Eurmaclii (red). Sirdla (bhte-black). Dead black is 
prohibited. Turmeric (yellow). 

This done the Brahman recites the u-rdi, and Avhilo ho is 
so engaged the bride and bridegroom each hold a lamj) of kneaded 
dough in the right hand : the hand of the latter resting on that 
of the former. This ceremony is called hathdrwa or hatk-uid 
(taking or joining of the hands). Meanwhile the Brahman per- 
forms the hawan or hum ceremony, pouring walnuts, barley, grif 
(g]ii), sesamum, honey and sugar by means of a wooden-ladle, 
shaped like a human haiul, into the fire. M'heu the recitation of 
the wedi is nearly complete, the couple go thrice round the figures 
of Ganesh and the nine planets. During this circuinambulation, 
which is termed Idicdu, the skirt of the bi'ide is ke[)t fastened to 
that of the bridegroom, this is culled the Without the 

rounds (or Ida'du) the medi is bar A rA/', or incomplete ; but when 
they have been performed the I'mili becomes pakki, or complete and 
binding. In the course of the Idu-dn the Bi-ahmau makes the bride 
put on seven ivory bangles, other bangles being put on at any time 
afterwards. lYhen the I'oiiiids have been completed the Bnihinan 
separates their hands and makes them join their foreheads. This 
is the sir-mel. Then the couple stand with folded hands and 
prostrate themselves before the sun, addressing it according to the 
directions of the Brahman, thut^ ' SiiniJ bhug/rdu d' ti-td tiin ■'^dkhi 
haiv^ i.o. “O Sun god, thou art a witness (to our contract)." 
iJoli (a palamiuin) : — I'he bride is then put in a palan(|uin and 
bidden farewell. 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

• 


U 18 tli9 c»loiU' with which i)r*hmaui Ktnwally ni»ke th« c>8t«.m»rki (tiltii) oa 

forthfkcli, 


CHAP. I, C. 
Populati^iiL 
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CHAP. I, C. JJo vry : — A dh-ta of average income ordinarily gives oniaments 

Population, worth Es. 101*“’ and one of bettor means gives 11 of gold, 
but if very rich ho may gi^'o 15 tnj,is of gold but not more. People 
usually do not go beyond these limits, though if a man be unusually 
rich he may give more in seci'et. If he gives more openly he calls 
the portion exceeding the 15 tolas a <Jdn (or gift), and announces it 
as given to the bride by her brother, mother, etc. This custom only 
obtains in cities among the Aroras who practise the hrahm-bidh. 

In villages tolas of gold is usually given, but the rich 
villagers give 11 or 15 tolas. Those who practise the asitr-hidh 
give but very few clothes and ornaments. 


There are no such limits fixed for the bridegroom’s father : he 
may give as much as he can afford. 

The bride’s father usually gries gold ear-rings, silver talchtidn 
(a kind of necklace), {tairh-iildl) and, if his means allow, he gives 
also a cow and a set of ivory bangles. 

The biidegroom’s father gives a rltdiuMli of gold (worn round 
the neck), a katmdld (neck ornament), a silver hasli (a ring worn 
l•olu^d the neck), a pair of hariau (or foot bangles), kango.n (brace- 
let), gajre or gyaimhchidn (bracelet), a silver necklace, tore or hollow 
karian, clon'otii or chdkidn worn round the Avaist, gold and silver 
finger-rings, rlihaUc (or large rings enamelled), and a gold or silver 
(Zioja (an ornament Avorn on the forehead). The above are the 
iLsnal gifts among people of middling position. Poor people give 
what they can, AA-hile the rich giAn as much as their means Avould 
allow. 


ScittoiL'drd : — The bride stays at her husband’s home for one 
day, after Avhich she retnriis to her parents. Tlfi.s is termed the 
sattoirdrd ; blit if any girah (or unlucky ])hiuet) intervenes her 
return is delayed. 

The ceremonies desciibed aljove are in vogue among the Kiiiirs 
(or the Aroras in general), home of them ai’e also in A'Ogue among 
the Khatrls and Brahmans, Init these liaA'e some ceremonies ])eculiar 
to themselves. Thus the kaj-gihnha of the harsut Bxahmans 
and Khatris also includes the sogon-pinui^ -i which is thus 

performed : — 


The bridegroom after bathing puts on new clothes and sits in 
liis house. The bride’s father and I'elations In-ing a jxot filled with 
curd, some trays of p"r, a vessel containing butter, and a (/adtoi 
full of reddish yellow Avater prepared from tlie grains of tiog or 
from saffron (according to their means). Buth the ]jartics then 
make their respoctrie Brahmans perform tlunesh- worship, and the 


(W Before the Buhtiwal Kimin wag 

lupcob of the (rovcrnincut of luUiti. TIic vill-v^e ILiutlu 


but now the town,()oapl« girt! 101 
* luuvcvrij bUtl ''ivQ \oi' * lo 

‘.h« ralue ut' loi Uaiiivat Ktauio or uaaily rupios ol BnUah ooiui'^e. ' " ' 
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bride’s BiAthnifin sprinkles tiie coloured writer on tire l)ridoQ,Toom’s 
party generally, and on the lirideorfoom in particular, ivlulo tla- 
bridegroom’s Braliman tz’eats the )>ride’.s party in tin' same ■yay. 

The bridegi'oom’s father is noAv offered some ;//o- on behalf of 
the bride’s father, and tlio Irridegrooin is giwn a present in ca h, 
varying from Bs. 5 to any sum that the In-ide’s fatlier can afToid. 
Finally they disperse uttering the words ‘ Ram, Ram,’ 

A few women taking ylth them (on helialf of tlie brklLgi’oom’s 
father) a present called //nd/Z, consisting of ahminds, sugar, weieliing 
in all about a maund ; and gold and silver leavns, togetlier iritli 
fresh and dried fruits placed in dishes, visit the hon-e of the Izride’s 
father. A part of this present is put into the skiit uf the luide. 
The remainder is, however, retiuned to the bridigroom’s fatlier by 
ihe putreta. In the evening again women of the girl’s side bring 
to the put retd a large nnmlier of piim'is, or balls unde of a mixtuie 
of wheat flour with the syrup of ;/(')■, pveiiared by tlie special / {/ti/r 
of the dhda’g family. The aliot'e is crdled the khue- 

over the ceremony oi Rarjan-tiuldfu (in observing which theluide's 
father sends 17 to 25 iHd-tvd,i><, sweet bread parched in ;////, io 
the father of the bridegroom) is peeuliar to the Khatri's aial ihe 
Sarsuts. 

The ceremony of m'du/r is called '/'huf (lit. a mare) ly tliu 
Khatris and the ISarsuts. The mare on which the Khatii or bai-'Ut 
bridegroom rides is sent l.iy tlie bride’s fathei-. 

Xoh’icoi'tlii/ per/dhofriVs Pulygainy is not uucoinnion nmong 
the Hindus of the 8tate, They can marry lu'o or three v.'ies 
actually but generally do so Avith the object of geiuiig oiT-jii'ine. 
Hotv'ever rich Hindus, especially ihuae in Ptati, emplo'.', aie lathuird 
polygamists. Kvery Hindu male when be lliinks ol manying eues 
to a Brahman well versed in palmi.'try, and sluuva lum hi- haia! 
to find out if he is destined to have one u he or ui'jic in hi- lih . 
If he is fated to liave ttvo wlve-s a --ham mai r,ay(_' . ^ p, rr m. e, 
to allay the fears of the girl's father and to I'nilil the drejei,- e! 
heaven, he is first married to a nt'il'ui (taiiht n ["'1), the n.-ee - 
sary ceremonies being strictly ob.'-ei\td, and liwii jiia;:;e; hv- 
betrothed; this being considered his secoml nuui'iage. 

If one AVants to have a tliiid Avife liccause his first tivo wl\es 
are dead or in the event of their being alive las eluMk'' aess 
prompts him to do so, the third man-iage is pcrloimed tlais : 

The man is first married to a she-gizat or siteeii. 'llieeais (.f 
the sheep or goat aiv bored, ear-rings put into them, aial ilie 
marriage celebrated Avitli all the usual cereuionie-^ and te/m'. lias 
done, the sheep is carried to a jungle Avhere she is buiied ahw ;u 
the presence of the marriage procession. It is believed that I 'U 

third marriage is ahvays iuauspiciuiis, and that its eAnl eileen t an 

only Ite at'crted ly this device. Tiiis done ti.e thud marriage la 
performed in the ordinary iirishion. 


CHAP. I, C, 

Population, 



CHAP. I, C. 
Population. 
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Some people coiTsider tliut tlie buvyin" of a living goat is a pdp 
or .'in ; tliey tlierefuro avoid tlie gout-marriage and celebrate the 
fictitious marriage ivith the al-ii (a kind of a/r) bush and then with 
the third wife. 

As a preliminary to the hi ceremony among the Khatrls, 
the hltH stands in the meeting assembled to contribute the tamhol to 
the pnifi ta, with a cocoanut in the right hand and exclaims : Akhar 
Sihik iniihh (It (If ijhav iK ti.xrvl, ij-., a cocoanut of (or sent by) the 
house of the Emperor Akhar ; and then makes it OAmr to the in'fretra. 
Again taking another cocoanut in the hand he exclaims : Toihi Mai 
'I'll It nail ih (ilii'v di iidnl, i.f., a cocoanut contributed by Todar Mai 
Taniuin, and givi's the same to tlie jattrAn also. The jiractice is as 
old as tlie time of Akbar, when, it is said, both Akbar and Todar 
Mai sent one cueortmit eacb to iwery Khatri in tbo country, who 
cek'brati'il the marriagi' of hi^^son, the former to jilease the latter 
vvliu nas his Revenue iSiinisler, and the latter to ]»lease his caste 
])ooiile. I'he royal tuinhnl ceased to exist on the death of Akbar, 
but tliu Khati is ef this jiart of tlie country piv.served the custom to 
peipi't luhe the memory of this [lopnlar \)oK'ntate.'‘'’ 

The Itl'iilmiaiis in general and the eoinmon Kirars in the ildqd 
of l\ot Sabzal (in the Kiirdavi of Eadiqahad) in particular always 
arrange to marry their danglitcrs to real brothers of one and the 
'^umo family, and in sn<di cases marriage processions of bridegrooms 
(real lirothors) visit the house of the father-in-law on one and the 
same day. 

The I’tiskarnans, however, obseiv'e this rule more I'igidly than 
others. The custom of vhhnlav (or large nmlirellu made of paper 
placed over the head of the Iiridgeroom as the procession starts for 
the (IJii'td’s) obtains both in the Ubha and in the Lamma up to the 
lionndary of Muhammad jinr Lamma; but it is altogether unknown 
in the I’e.shkari of Kot Sabzal, where neither rhhntar is employed 
nor are dancing gh-ls engaged, Bhagtis'^^' being employed instead of 

the dancing gii'l;<. 

hii-nifr . — A Hindu cannot, in tbeory, divorce his wife for 
any misconduct, while a Muhammadan may do so for any cause or 
even without a cause, and so the Hindu says: — At lHldn ndl, ijai 
a/IJ/.t ,,ul, meaning “ .slie came at no liigher cost than the sesamnm 
(fil) dl.-trihuted at the wedding, and was thrown aAvay like a clod of 
eai'tli. hloperaeiits are of twery day occurrence among the peasan- 
try, and ;ire due to girks l)eing married against their w'ill, or to a long 
intmval being alloAved to elapse after the betrothal before the actual 
marriage takes jilace. 

I fit; cft rlio ' h.si or-lciM from the Bovpnue ^linistor in Akbar's reign to 

ptoseni UNO u unuou-s to tuuh Kliut n , one on bohalf of the Kiuperor, the other on 

ue'ind ol lain"’ (1. 

* V*' '* *** * ’ kiinjs, n.a’iifly (i) A’/mi (from ^hara-standing) and 

(^1 s (^iroin sjitl. The f<irmor sing and danco while standing ; the 

laftei tiding ff ni o -itfin-.'- j.-- A Jihagti, however, is always a Hindu male who fiiogi 
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LAXGaAiif. 

The native dialects of tlie States ;ire — 

1. Miiltani or AVestern I'unjabi. 

2. Punjabi (Jatki or Obbeeliar). 
o. Sindlii. 


4. Marwari Ratbi. 


(a). Midtani or AVestern Punjabi is spoken in the tract lying 
along the river line from tlie west of IChairpur to the 
skirts of AliinadfiUr J.aiiiina and extending southward 
to the margin of the Cholistin. It is also known as 
Bahawalpuri. This and the dialects spoken in the 
Dera Ghazi Khan, Alultau and Aluzatfargarh Districts 
are homogx'iieous, resembling the dialect spoken in the 
Sindh Sagar Doab. 

(/>). The Punjal)! (Jatki or OUiechai-) spoken in the State, 
closely resembles the dialect spoken in the Ctaifral 
Punjab, and its jurisdiction extends fiom G)aini[mr (in 
Khairpur Kardarf) to the eastern extremity of the 
State. 



(d). 


Lnnguaije. 

Bilochi ... 
Pashto ... 
Lahnda 
Punjabi 
BAjasthani 


To the west of Ahraadpur Lamiii-i and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kot-Sabzal and Fatehpur-Alacbka, Sindhi 
and Bahawalpuri are the coinmou dialects. 

The dialect of the Cholistaii is iMarwari Kilthf. 

The m irgiual 

Proportion. Langnoje. Proporlwii. j 

^ ^ ^ Statement slows 

29 We.si€iii Uiridi 23 distribution 

9 Sirulbi ... ... ... 3'>j . , 

7,3-19 Other Iiidiaii lanj-tiages .. h Or L’l I Ig Ullg'i.'.'- pCt’ 

i! 792 Foreign languages ... 2 UL'lSOnS 

■*3'^ T , 

uccnnlni"' to the 



census of 1901. 


TRIBES, CASTES AXl) LEADIXG FAAIIhlK.^. 

I . — M U 1 1 A .M .M.V ( lA X T R 1 1 1 1 is . 

Xuc/’cd 

Several branches of the Sayyids are representetl in the State, 
the two most important being the Bukhari and Gilani SayyaP of Uch. 

The Bukhari Sayyids have theii- centre at L'cb Bukli.iri, Imt 
they are found all over the State. Their priiieip.il reiii'e^entaii' e i> 
Makhdum Hamid Aluhamminl Xau li.dnii-, Sajjtula-n.i-'hiu of L’c.i 
Bukhari, whose descent has already bemi de.seribed. Tin' ei'iUiv of 
the Gflani Sayj'ids is at CciiG'ilaiii, and theii’ jirineipal repre enl u.\vs 
are Makhdum Muhammad Hamid ( ianj-ilak.sb, the Saj j.ida-ii.iobiu 
of that place, and Alakhdiiiu rlii'af-inl-Diii, ivbk of Jam ildi-wali 
in Sadiqabad Kard.tri. The Gaule/.i Sayyid-^ are repivocutcd by a 
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]-n’AReli of tlic 
ut Kltairpur. 


rvuiowA Guvdezi f-.unily of ]\rultan, Avliicli is settled 
Savvid fShdiainmad Aawilz Shall, Rais of Khair- 
l)L'loiiya to ’tiii.s laiiiily. 'I’ho Diu’-Janiali Sayyids are re- 

jiresentcd by four branches 
of the family. The Shadezai 
branch left iMnltan Avhen it Avas 
conf|ncred by Eanjit Singh 
from Narvali hlnzaiTar Khan and settled in Ahmadpnr, then the 


l!i ni' n, 
Ad.iin/.il 

.M aino 'fii 
Maiu'/.ii 


Vii'-.-tif ri'prt.-'Ciif'ih' r. 
S. Alitiiatl Sliali HtII/. 
S. Sliah. 

S. Alidullii Shall, 
Ahilul Hakim Shah. 


capital of the State. 

A few Hamdiini SayyiiK aiu found in the Khairpnr East, &c. 
Thi'ir represeiitatiA'c is Sayyid Ahmad Shah of Khairpnr. There are 
a,t<a the family of Ala-;hhaddi Sa.yyi<ls at Janpur, and tAVo families of 
Ikiid S;i,vviil' at ,\Iima(l[)m- hast, of AA'hieh place Sayyid Chiragh 
Shah is. I'l ‘ r. 


'I’ho ( hn-;ii,dii^, whomimbei' nearly /,*****! souls in this State, are 
it'; irii''(l a' .'Ornirl only in sjuictity to the Sayyids, and arc like them 
adilii -ed as Sli:ih or Shah-Sain. 'I'heir liranches are : — 


(i) . The .\bbasi or Diii'idpotra, 

(ii) . Si(i(li(|i, die.'cendants of Abu Rakr, Siddiq, 

(iid. i’arii(il, de^cendants of Umar Fariiq, its second Khalifa, 

(i\ t. 1 'huvi, de-eendants of Ali, the son-in-laAV of the Prophet, 
and the Fom-th Khalifa, liut not by his wife Fatima, 
daughter of the Ih'ophct. 


Their is a (htraishi Sept called Xiihani in village Chandhri of 
(i.ui'pni' I'eshkari, and another called iMohli-potra whose claim to 
(hii'ai-lii ile-'Ceiit is not unrversally admitted, 'fhe Korejas, a sept of 
till' Sainnia> apparently, also call themseh'es Qnraishis, but they are 
ivaily Sammas. Nutalile f^nraishi families are those of Shaikh 
llaknii in .Man iMubarak, and of the jMakhddms of Makhdiiinan in 
.Minchinabad Kanlari, already de.scrilied. Others are: — 

(^i). The family of Manlavd Shaikh Farid Ilaslimi Sanjarpuri, 
in KitnUri Sadif(abad, branches of AV’hicli also live in 
llahawalpnr and Allahabad. This family is descended 
li'om Shaikh T’aj-vid-DIn Shahid and Aziz Khatib, and 
one of its meinijers, iMaulavi Abul Path Hashami was 
tutor to Akliar Regain Zeb-un-Aisa, daughter of 
.Mnlii-nd-Dm Alamgir. 

The family holds jinadns of the Emperor Aurangzeb, 
from whom MauhiAu iMuhammad Shah, a grandson of 
Sliiukh Pai-id, the juvsent Qa/.i of Sanjavpnr, and its 
luincipal re[)reseutative is also descended. It has 
;.bo //,;// o', /.s- of Timur and INIuhammad Shah, Kino-s 

. , ' iD 

111 l\linra.^iin. 


hi), The 1 lakiin:iu-i-\ uuaui family, Avhich migrated from 
iRllii and settled in Khairpur East in the time of 
Rah itval Kluin 11. Its chief representative is Haici'm 
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Hilal-ud-Dfn, who holds eonsidovable landed property CHAP. I, C. 
in iMnltan. Population. 


(iii). The Ulawi family of Bahawalpnr, Avhose ancestor T/tcQurais/its. 
Manlavi Hifo-ul-lslam came from Lahore in the reign 
of Bahawal Khan II, and Avhose leading memter Qazi 
Sad-ud-Dm is Qazi of the city of Bahawalpur. 

(iy). The Hnshami-Quraishis, who live in Bahiiwalpur. Their 
repi'esentatiye is Shaikh Gulam Rasril. 

(v). The Maklidum-Quraishis of Makhdiiman in INIinchinabad 
Kai'dart. They are descended from Shaikh Baha-ud- 
Dm Zakariya of Multan. Tlie representative of this 
family is Makhdiim Nur Shah, ra’/.'.- and 
The Chishtis are also Ijy descent Quraish, tliongh also believed ThtChMu,. 
to be of Mughal origin, being descended from Bawa Farid-nd-Dm 
Shakar-GanJ. They hold large arciis of hind in TlmeliinabiKl 
Kardari, including sevei-al A'illages,"^ and it is said that Fir Ali 
Muhammad of Muichinabatl pays the whole of the iwenue on his 
extensive estate bv the .sale of the Qhi from his Iiuffaloes alone. 

There is in Peshkari Rahim Yar Khan a sept of the Chi.shtis 
called Kahal,'*' so called because its ancestor was born near some 
hihi, a kind of Aveed, on the bank of the Indus Avheie a band of 
Chishtis Avere encam[)ed. The Kahals intermarry Avitli the Chishtis 
of Cch and Goth-Chaimi and are scruinilous in the observance 


of daily prayers and fasts. 

The Khaggas and Bixllas are also Ixlieved to k' Quraishis by 
descent, and arc here, as elsewhere, endoAved Avith poiAcr to 
hydrophobia. The Bodlas in this Rotate chiim to k descended from 
Shaikh Alam, Din aaTiosc shrine is at Jamsher in lahsil Chunian of 
the Lahore District. 

The Kahiris are a tiuasi-sacred trilie, descended from Umar KMri.. 
Shah, a theosophistical after aaTiosc deatli the members of the 


( 1 ) 

L) 

(a) 

rt) 

G) 


Village. 
Pir-Sikandar 
Momiaabad 
Wari-Piraii 
Alohari 
iShadi-wala 


Owner. 

Pi'r AH Gaubiir. 

Fir Ali Aluhamraad. 

Fir Qamr-ud-Di’n. 

Gbulam Basul Cbibbti. 

(jada and Ilabi Bakhsb, Gbi.sLti. 


(2) The Kahalu are distinct from t’ae KehaK another tribe which lives in tue 
S4diaabad Kardari. The Kehals eat tortoi^e.s, crocodiles, in conaeiiueace ot 
which Muharamailaiis look down upon them. They are a wild 
explain why they eat these animals, but V ^ 

opmiou of them, defend them by sayin- that they are the followeib ^ 

Shafai, accordina to whom the eatino ot any sort ot at|uatic animal is allowable. 

They are believed to be able to cure hydrophobia by blowing upon the palienl, 

and the latter also use the following or cbariii. ■, r^ii i Chdr 

Bianiillah awwal mm KhwU, daera. nam Mah^imad RaMd I J,), 

Ydr, Kaldm Khudii di hndJa Bddshah IMslgir, Kara Saltan Ahmad Kibir thhil 

giddar kuHd frire barkat Pir Makhdiim Jalmniym nal khair a j iwe. , 

By the name of God, the first name is God a, the Bec^d name of Muh.tmraa , 
Prophet of God, the third of his four triends (Caliphs) The wyd is f 
permission of Badshah Dastgir (i.e., Shaikh Abdul Kad.r Jilaui) and o ^ ^ 
Ahmad Kabtr, may the person bittuu by a wad dog or jackal recover by the blessiUoS 
of Mt^hdum Jahauiykn. 
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tribe btg-im to be culled Sliuli, a title uttuelied to their names. They 
Avere like the INIuhrs, dependents of the Diiiidpotru Avith AAdiom they 
fough; uguiust the Kalhoras at Shikarpnr, and they then accom- 
paniei. their patrons to this IState. Ihnstlicy are t'indhis by origin. 

In the rein'll ot Sir Sadiij iMnhainmaLl Khan IV, a Kahlri named 
Banda 1 Shah, actjimed consideial)le nirtueiice ni the Darbar, but he 
AA'as eA'entiially e.xpeileil from the State. 

Si-ri'lar Trihi^x, 

Till-; DAUiiroTKAs. 

The Daiidpotra i^ept.'- trace thuir deSceiiL from Muhammad 
Klitin II, Abb.isi, JOth in de.',cent fiom Daud Khan 1. Muhammad 
Khan 11 had three sons; — ■ 

(1) Firoz Khan or Birnj Khan, 

(2) Arib Kluiu (or Arab Kliau), aiicestoi' of the Arltani sept. 

(d) Isab Khan, ancestor of the Isbani or Hisbani sept. ^ 

The descendants of Birnj Khan are known l)y the name of 
I’irjauis, Fh'oznnis or Fir I’irjanis and the pnS-// of the State has 
always I teen hekl by them. 

A brief history of these three families is given beloAV : — 

The / hr/' t// S'. — Tlie iiistory of the eldest branch of this family 
is that of the Stale itself, but sonic of the ‘ Firjani Khans’ of the 
cadet branches merit s[»ecial notice. Snch are; — 

(1) Ahmad Khan Ihrjaui, the gi'eat-giMndsou of I’iruj Klian, 

and the bi’othor’sson ot .Nawib Mnblrak Khan I, Avho 
founded Ahmad|mr Ikist in 1 ] 02 II. 

(2) All Murad Klian,'‘' grandson of llakhkhar Khan III, 

the .son of ITrnj Kluin, who Imilt Taranda Ali Murad 
Khan in 1 Ib2 li. 

(3) Fazil Khan, the .second grandson of Bakhkhar Khitu III, ,, 

Avho founded I'azilpur and con.-l ructed the Fuzil-Avah 
(in Sadiipibiid Kiirdaii). 

(i) Sam.ib.i Klnin, son of Ah kimad Khan, Avho founded 
Kot-Samaba. 

(■j) San jar Khan, son of Fa/.il Khan, Avho laid the foundation 
of Sanjarpur. 

(b) (I'ahne Khan, a nenhew of Ahmad Khan, the founder 
of Ahnnd[»nr, who lonnded (loth (lahne Khan. 

(7) .Mehrii Khan, who foniided (doth M(‘hni Khan. 

The Shainanis, a sub-divi>iou of the I’ii'janis, derive tlieir 
name iioiii Shall Mnhaniniail Khan. i he ]’ir|ain> and Shainanis of 
(lotli Mehrii are closely allied. 'I'he Shainanis aie found in Taranda ^ 

(O Ali Mia-.i'l Kii'iii Wii k-.i HVPI l.y Ml,; Uii.,. ,)i’ o li ■.ii'I'miO ami tOiirt-O.lM (the 

exalteil Khiii > Tho latter title w.i, (mmIui-ii;,! ,.ri him i,y th j K-iiyji.n' of Urflhi when the 
Bahawalpur Sto^t -.plit up luto potty pnumpaiiti.;;. ‘ ' 
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Mundhu Khan in tlie Peslikiiri of Khi'ni]jur. The lendinsf memher CHAP. I, C. 
of the family is iMinullin Klian, Innihunlif, who is a ^reat land- 
holder, and -vrus a school fellow of the late A'awal) Sir Siidiq 
Muhammad Khan lY, 

The Arh iuis '. — 'Hie follov.'inq ai’c the se[»ts descended from ne Aiidnis. 
Arab Khan ; — 


(1) The IMiisanis or iMnsanis, descendants of Musa Khiin, 

son of Aiab Khan, who founded Manza Xalla ^tfnsani in 
the KhaJ! Ilela Peshkari. A brmicli of this sejit, the 
Kandani, held i\ranza Kandaiii in the same Pe.shkari. 

(2) Tlie Poiknani or linkvani, de'^ceiulants of Pukii Khan, 

o'ruuil.son of Aiah Khan. 

(;!) The Uahiniini or Raiuaiu. sou of Kahni Khan, also a 
oTand.'on of Arali Kh.in, 

(4) The Jainhrani, (le.-ceiided tVom Jamhar Khan, another 

son of Arab Khan. 

(5) The Bhinbriini, descendants of Bliinbar Kliiin, a relation 

of Jambar Khan."’ 


The follo\vin<>' are the chief la'presentatives of tlic Arbani 
sub-divisions: — (1) (^aim Khan. Kais or (^aim-lhns, a relative of 
Arab Khan in tlu' ltli deoie<', who founded (^aiiniau’ (formerly Goth 
Qaim Hais) in IBIO II- (1747 A.D.) and also constructed the 
Qairawah Canal (2) Karain Khan, bis son, who i ebui It the fort 
of Phulra in 11(10 11., ]7h2A-D. (d) Mh.dera Yar Muhammad 

Khan (son of the al)oYe and maternal yo-andfather of Aawab 
Muhammad Bah, -iwal Khan (IT), who (|nited Qaimpnr and settled 
in the Alkihab.fd ?7A/u. lie had two sons, Uayat Khnn, wdio 
founded Goth llavat Khan, and Kab.h- Khan, who built Haveli 
Kabfr Khan and Duphli Kabir Kh.in. lip the time of AAwab 
Iduhammad Bahiiw'.il Klnl?i A , Aliinr.d Khan,^ a yrandson of 
Watlera AYir Muhammad Khan, conspiri'd with Anzar Muhanun.ad 
Isbiini and others and rebidled, and in conseijuence his /lO/ir was 
confiscated, (hie of his .sons named Ghaus Bakhsh is now an 
agriculturist in the Fin /.a ildi/it. lii.s .second son, of Ilaveli Kabfr 
iThan in the Allalabad I’eshkaii, receives a pension of l?s. 1:] 
per mensem fiom tin' State. (4) Siimar Khan, a grandson of 
Wadcra Yar Aluhammad Khan, founded Goth Siimar Khan, where 
Xabi Bakhsh Kh.in Arbilni, one of his descendants .still resides. 
He owns but little land and is employed as a .so/r (/■ in the hotly 
of the “ Daiidpotras ” at tlu' D.iulat Kliana. 


m Jamb.ir Ktu'in nnt Bpi.pni- ns a son ..f Ar.ib Kti in in tlir T.iiiUi i-M iir.nl, b.il Khuda 
Bnkrsb. Bhinbriini, roix of Beli now claims that In- was .a son, thonirli iia.liimn s.iis that the 

Bhiiiltraiiis of Bf'li nrP By orii^in ^ it u .. i. t i_ xu 

i'i) There is a iiody of horspmnn I’alled fh,> " n.-iiidpotras. who are koi>t to wiitch the 

TJaulat Khdna, or the p.Uaoe of Ilia lliiflincss. The. so hor.somo.i aro not always Dandpotra.. 
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The Ishdiiu. — The centre of the lsl)anis was in the vicinity 
of Allahaltad and Giddarwala. They have no snb-divisions. In 
the time of Xawsib Muhammad Balunval Khan IV, Nazar Muham- 
mad Khan, the Isbani chief, was jaijirdir of the Giddarwdla ildqa, 
the income of which was about Ks. 2,00,000 per year. His jdqir 
was confiscated for opixtsition to the Nawab and he himself throAVU 
into prison. The representatives of thelsbanis are; (1) Hamza 
Khan, lamlarddr of Giddaiwala and a ::fiininild>' of average means, 
and (2) Qadir Bakhsh Khan, a grandson of Nazar Muhammad 
Khan, Isbani, who is in straitened circumstances. 

The pedigree table given 1 x?1oav shows the descent of the three 
Daudpotra clans : — 


MUHAMMAD KHAK II. 


Arab Khan Pinij Khan 

(ancesttor of the (the aneeator of the 

Artiani). 1 irjani). 


I 

laab Khan 
(,rlie anceator of the 
Isbani). 


Jambar Khan Monger Klian. 

(ancestor of the Jninrandi I 

or Jainbraui). I 


Bhinbar Khan (four genera- Hahm Khan (ancestor 
tions down, ancestor of the of the Rahmani 
Bhinbrani), or Kamani). 




Musa Khan, ancestor of 
the Miisani, who have enb- 
divisioD called the 
Kandani. 

I 

Rul.an (ancestor of the 
Hukuani or Rukrani). 


Other Ddndpotra suh-diviifioii. — The legend runs that Amir 
Chanui Khan, father of Baud Khan I, was a keen sportsman and 
that once a man by name Sara Mahr, told him of a lake on the 
banks of which game was to lie found at night. So one night 
Amir Chanui Khan visited the lake but no game appeared till 
mid-night. In the latter part of the night he saw something 
black in the water, at which he fired, but when he went into 
the Avater after it, he found he had wounded a man. Being 
filled with grief Channi Khan asked him Avho he Avas. The 
man Avas on the point of death and could only say that he 
had three sons and a daughter Avhom he confided to the Amir’s 
cai e. Channi Khan entmsted the eldest son to Sara Main’, renamed 
the second son Kehr, and the youngest Hasan, and took both into 
his seiwice, A\diile their sister became his Avife. Kehr (whose 
descendants are knoAvn as Kelminis) had tAvo sons, Ali KKan and 
Achar (from Avhoin the Achranis, who oAvned Khan Bela, derive 
their name). The best knoAvn names among the Achranis are : — 
(1) Asad Khan or Hasad Khan, (2) Khuda Bakhsh Khan, and 
(o) Din Muhammad Khan. Hasad Khan Avas a leading member 
of the party Avhich rescued NaAvab Fateh Khan II from the foit 
of NaAviin Kot, defeated Saadat Yar Khan and restored the Nawab 
to his throne. He is the only .survivor of this old family, and 
receiA-es a pension of Rs. 15 per mensem from the State. 
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Khuda Bakhsb Khan and Dm Muhammad Khan serve as 
sowdrs in the body of the “ Dandpotras ” in the Daulat Kha'na. Popnlstioii. 

Ali Khan, son of Kehr, had four sons, viz ., — 

(1) Bakhsha Khan (from whom the Bakshanis derive their 
name). 

(2) Janji Khf^n. 

(3) Hala Khan (after whom the Halanfs are named). 

(4) Mundhu Khan, whose descendants go by the name of 

Kehranis. One of his descendants, Mundhu Khan, 
however, is the ancestor of Mundhanis. The Tayyib- 
anis derive their name fi-om Tayyib Khan, son of 
Janji Khan ; the Waranis from Alla Waraya Khan, 
son of Tayyib Khan ; the Muriifanis from Mardf Khdn, 
the second son of Janji Khan ; and the Talbanis from 
Talib Khan, the third son. 

The pedigree table given below will fully explain these rela- 
tions : — 


r — 

Ali KhAn. 


KEHR. 

I 


r 

BHkbshA Khan 
(ancestor of the 
Bakfaahini). 


Achar (anceiter of 
the achrani). 


I 


Janji KhAn. 


I 

Uiila KhAn 
(ancestor of the 
HalAiii), 




( 


Tayyib KhAn 
(ancestor of the 
Tayyibani). 

I 

Allah WarAya Khan 
(areestor of the 
WarAni). 




TAlib KhAn 
(anceator of the 
TalbAni). 


Mahammad Marnf KhAn 
(ancestor of the 
Marufani). 

Alir Hamza (ancestor of the 
HamzAni). 

1 

JAn Mahammad. 


Miindho KhAn. 

I 

Mir KhAn. 

I 

Riiatam KhAn. 

I 

Islsui Khan. 

I , 

Hnodbu Khan, 
(ancestor of the 
AtundhAni). 


Ali khan. 

I 

.lAm KhAn (ancestor of the Jauiam). 


the Kliuiii, there are seven branches of the Kehranis, naa^ly. 
None 0.(2) Bakhshani, (3) Halani, (4) Mundhani, (5) Tayyibmi 
descent froin^rani is a sub-division), (6) 

the Ghumnini-^ sub-divisions, namely, (i) Jamani, and (u) ilamz.uu). 


seven the following five are called Pan j -pare. (1) 
Gb) Jamtini, (3) Bakhshani, (4) Mundhani and (5) Tay- 
and F itt'h disputes the Panj-pares formed one party and 

Ghumraan '^^^t the other tribes. A brief account of a few of the 

their leading men is given below. 


any i 
or Y 


1) PAr*=fold. 


(I 
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The Ihil'Ji.^Jidhh '--. — Tlie !i;ikhsli;uiis are funnd in Khairpur East, 
mid Gotli Bakhdia, noiv called Klianf|ali Sliarff after the khdufjdh 
(diriiie) ef Silliib-ns-Saii', Avas founded In' them. There are a few 
survivors rh' the familv in Goth Bakhsha in receipt of kasurs 
(allowance) frem the State. d’he repre.-^entatGe of this sub- 
dhnsion i> Qiidir Bakhsh Khan oi Khairpur Avho holds an i))dm 
of -500 hltldh.^. 

TJtr IJdhlinyi . — Sultan Khan, son of Hiila Khan, a member 
of the Halam D.indpotrG', founded Snltiiujinr, and his <ji‘andson, 
Bahadur Khiiii, foiuahHl Bahadur])ur in llt>4 II. or 174S A.D., in 
which his vaulted mausoleum stands. 

Kahir Khan, .son of Sultan Khan, constructed the Kabir-Avah, 
now knoAvn as the Kabfra Canal. lie also demolished the old 
idudwadda and founded a new Aullage, AA'hich he named Xanshahra. 

Fazl Ali Khan llahini, son of Kabir Khan, became a well- 
knoAVn man in his time. Ilis jirosperit-v reached its zenith toAvmrds 
the dose oi tlie 12th centurv, and he built many forts and villages. 
WhoncA'er a son Acas born to any one among his subjects the people 
used to .saw — 

/■'r.V .[// Klidii da Ini’ rhlu rd ii'ojlhiyd he 

I he chief villages and forts built by him AA'ere : — (1) Dm-gadh 
I'ort, which he sold to the Ihija of daisalmer for a /of/, 7/ of rupees; 
(2) Amin-gadh ; (d) 'raj-gadh or built on the old 

site of Ilurar, which had falli-u into ruins ; (4) Rajanpur, IG miles 
injrth-west of Xaushalira ; arid (->) Ihsiinpur. He also built (6) 
Sahilng-adh lort, which lie.s in the Rohi, 10 miles south of X^aushahra ; 
(7) Bhiigla Fort, 10 miles east of Xaushalira, Avhich ia in ta fair 
state of preserx'ation though unndiabited ; ((Sj Kandh Kot, 8 miles 
smith of Xanshahra; (0) Kot xVlam Fort, 21 miles north of 
Xairshalira. 


Ihr Ri'hr iiiis . — Sabzal Khan, son of iMundhn Khan (the 
grandson of Kdir), foundc-l Kot Sab/.al in 1 1 70 H. (1 7-‘')0 A.D.) 
and constructed the 8al)zal-w.'lh. 


.Muhammad Khan, a giandson of iMundhu Kluin, fouud-'d^' 
iMuhammadpui Kamma in !lr,t H. (17.d) A.U.) and coijtma'med 
the iMuhammad-w ah, and Ahmad Kliiin, a great-gri^OTh into 
iMundhii Khiin, founded Ahmadpur Lamina, which is ‘a Jn r (whose 
ishing toA\n. Of Sabzal Khan’s descendants, Sabzal JT Khan and 
jiresent leader of the Kehninis. He gets a pen.sion «ela, derive 
month from the State. Wadera Bakhtiiir Khan, a dtanis are : — 
.Muhammad Khan (founder of iMuhammadpur LammaaKhan, and 
as the leadin' of his brotherhood. '„g member 


1 

I 


The ^^„,>dh 
from iMnndhu Khan. 


(Ij 1 i.'iil 'jil.iil, iM r',Il3- ciiinn of (‘itic3. 


I he Mundhiini Daiidpotras derh'e t 
I' rom tradition and the genealoc’^® 

X ^_-uilr^‘^lnd 
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produced by the Daodpotras of Kot Sabzal it -would appear that 
the founder of Garhi Ikhtiar Khan WU' Ikhtiar Khan, a brother 
of Sabzal Khan, but this is not the case. As a fact the old name 
of the place was Garhi Shadi Khan, and it was founded Ijy Shadi 
Khan, an adherent of the Kalhora State, during- the ascendency of 
Khuda Yar Khan Kilhora, surnamed Siiah (^uli Khan. After his 
death, Haji Ikhtiar Khan Miindhani (at that time settled in Mauza 
Gonhdhi) and seeing the decline of the Kalhoras took ])os.session of 
Garhi Shadi Khfin and re-nauicd it Garhi Ikhtiar Khan."’ 

The genealogy of the Mundhanis is thus given : — 

“Ikhtiar Khan (founder of Garhi Iklitiar Khun), son of Alxlul- 
lah Khan, son of Haji Khan, son of Mnndhii Khan (who gave the 
Mundhanis Ids namej, son of Islam Khan, son of lUist on Khan,^ 
son of Miran Khan, son of Muudbu Khan, sun of Ah Kirin, sou 
of Kehr.” 

The — d'hc common ancestor of this 'e])t, Muham- 

mad Mariif Khan, conquered Katliala and the surionnding country 
from the Joyas and in 11-34 H. (1741 A.D.) founded Khairpur 
East now a flourishing town, iMany forts were also built liy him 
and his descendants. 

Tliese were : — (1) Maujgadh, liuilt in 1137 11. or 1744 A.D, 
(2) Marilf-gadh, (d) Kukanpur, (4) Jalianpur, and (3) Zorkot, so 
called because it was Imilt by force on land winch belonged to the 
Wagi tribe. 

Mariif Khan extended las territory to a point 23 miles from 
Wallhar southwards. 

The leading man among the iMariifa'iiis now is Wadera Khudii 
Bakhsh Khan, Rais of Khairpur East- 

The JamxaU. — The principal man among the dainani sub- 
division of the Man'ifanis is Muhammad Nawaz Khun, Rais of 
Khairpur East. 

Tit'- ( llnnnrdiiis : — Tlie GImmr.inis also consider themselves a 
sub-division of the Kehranis. They had two prominent families, 
the Khiins of Hasilpur and the Khans of Goth Channi. 

None of the present members of either family can give his 
descent from Kehr, but in the dMrikh-i-^Iurad, the genealogy of 
the Ghumranis stands thus — 


NCR MrUVMMAI). 

I 

Ghumm;in Khan ifrmii wlioni tlie Uhnmrani-^ ilfiive tluM’r nntic'j 

and Fateh Muhammad Khan, R-iis of Goth Channi. who meets 
Ghumman Khan in the 12th generation, was alive when the 
Tcirikh-i-Murad was written. But neither the larikh-i-lliirad nor 
any other historv of the Abbiisi dynasty .shows Ghuinni m Khiin, 
or his father Nur iMuhammad as a lineal descent of Kehr. Even 


CHAP. I, C. 
Population. 


The Murp/'.i* 
be-. 


The Jannhnf* 


Tni? 1,11 ))))>;}. 


(1) T^likh-i-Murad, Volam* II, p. 333. 
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TKt Mtfndd’ 
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Thi Aftinis, 
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if it bo conceded that Nnr Muhammad was the son of Janji Khan 
(son of Ali Khan, sou of Kehr) this would partly be consistent aa 
Jauji Khan’s son Nur Muhamm^ Khan had only one son Khuda 
Bakhsh, who had two sons, both of whom died childless ; which 
means that the line of Nur Muhammad Khan, son of Janji Khan, 
became extinct at the very outset. ( Vide Tarikh-i-Murad, Volume 
II, page 45). Hence the unanimous opinion of the real Daudpotras 
that the Ghumranis are of an ambiguous origin is admissable. All 
the respectable Pirjani and Kehrani Daudpotnis say that the 
Ghumranis are the descendants of one Ghumman, mohdna, who 
was a boatman of the fore-fathers of the Daudpotras. In their 
opinion the Ghumranis do not deseiwe to be called Kehranis, while 
to call them real Daudpotras is an absurdity. 

Miscellaneous sub-dicisions of sepls of the Ddudpotrds. — Besides 
the above-mentioned there are many other sub-divisions which also 
claim Daudpotra descent. 

(1) . I'he Da nit inis. — These Daudpotras trace their descent from 
Daulat Khiin, son of Daud Khan II. A ruined mound near Dera 
Bakha Raihvay Station is said by the Daulatanis to have been 
a fort, named Daulat Gadh, and which belonged to them about a 
century ago. But other Daudpotras do not admit the Abbasi 
origin of the Daulatiinis. The pi*esent chief of this sept is Jamadar 
GuJ Muhammad^ Khan, maternal-uncle of the late Nawab Sir Sadiq 
Muhammad Khan IV. He holds a large area in jogir — six entire 
villages and parts of several others, the total area amounting to 
nearly 70,000 bighas. This jag'ir has been granted to him in indm 
for life. 

He was lately Commander-in-Chief of the State forces and 
ez-officio member of the State Council. 

(2) . The Hat inis are found in small numbers in the Khanpur 
Kardari. The leading member of tho sept is Shahbaz Khan of 
Bahin-wala. 

(3) . The Sidgdni-^. — Mauza Kotia Qaim Khan (in the Kardari 
of Khairpur East) was founded by the Sidqauis. 

(4) . The Jaldnis. — The Jalanis derive their name from one 
Jalal Khan, who founder! the village Jalani, in the Kardari of 
Khairpur East. 

(5) . The Mamditm are a sub-division of the Ghumranis 
and reside in the Hasilpur and Janpur ildqas. 

(6) . The Arsdnis are found in the ilaqd of Khairpur Bast. 
Mauza Arsani was founded by this family. They are also called 
the Asram's, and so their village. 

(7) . TheFaidnis are found in the of Ahmadpur East, 
Allahalrid and Khairpur East. The villages of Fatiini and Umar- 
i’atani in the latter ildga are tho monuments of this sept. 


Thi Fatdnts, 
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(8). The Nohdnis are considered a sub-division of the I, €. 
Kehranis. The ruins of a fort in Manak Xaushahi’a in the Uch PopolatioB. 
ildqa are believed to mark the site of their orij^inal settlement. The ... 
Nohams are numerous in the Kot Sabzal f/a'/o, where it is said 
the Adages of Gidarwala, Nanduian, Kandei’, Sawel, Miranpur, 
Mubarak-Bhar and Jampur were founded by them. 

, (9). The Lorhias are found in the Allahabad ilaqd and Chakla Lorhias. 

thdna. 

(10) . The Kordnis, — Karani, a village in the Bahawalpur tkc S arams. 
Kard^, was founded by the Karanis. Some say that they ai e 
descendants of Kero, a descendant from Kehr ; others that Karani 

is a corruption of Kehnini. 

(11) . The Itonjh'is iji" Rtjnjhe^s . — The Ronjhas are in fact a The RoujUas. 
sept of the Sammas. The Ronjhas of Mauz’i Goth Lai (in the 
Khauwah Peshkari) and those of the Khanpur Kardari are called 
Datidpotras, but the neighbouring tribes do not admit their claims. 

Ranuhja and Ronjha are two different forms of the same woi’d. 

(12) . The Hasnaiiis are considered a sub-division of the ti.c uaindnia, 
Kehiunis, and are found in Manzii Bullanwali (in the Goth Channi 
Peshkari). They are cultivators. 

(13) . The Chanilrdiiis are found in the Khanpur and The Chamiri. 
Bahawalpur Kardaris. Matryt Chandrani (in the KhaiiAvah ildqa) 

was founded by them. Their representative is Rahim Bakhsh, 
lambarddr of Chandaraui. They intermarry with the Miisani 
Daddpotnis who are Arljanis and hence the presumption is that they 
are Arbanis by origin. 

(14) . The Dastduis ai'O found in the ildqa of Khairpur East. The Dastdma. 
Goth Kamal was founded by Karaal Khan Dastani. 

(15) . The YarditJ^.^^^ — Bunga-Yanini in the Khairpur ildqa The Tardnis. 
was founded by them. 

(16) . The Jhandduis are found hi Man ;:a Jhanani (in the neJhaudd- 
Klrdari of Khairpur East) which Avas founded by Jhande Khan. 

They are also found here and there in the Lamina- 

„ (17). The Jimlrdnis. — Mau::a Jiiidrani (in the Kardari of thejinirdm^. 

Khairpur East) AVas founded by Jinde Khan, tlie ancestor of this 
sept. They are found in small numbers in the Kardaris of Khair- 
pur East and Khanpur. 

(18) . The Ka r lid Ills are found in small nuinljers in the TkeKarndms. 
Bahawalpur Kardari. 

(19) . The Mutldaid are .said to bo descendents of one The ifutUnh. 
Mutrib Khan and are found in the Niirpui* Peshkari. 

(20) . Th>' Giddiiis are found in the fVd'/o, of Khairpur East The Quid n is. 

and the Khanpur and BahaAvalpur Kardaris. Shahbaz Khan, zail- 

ddr of Gulani, is the leading member of the sept. 


n) k als'j itio aakois jf a. anU Jivisiou of tUa Ghalejas. 
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(21) . The Bhundd)iis are settloil in small tmixibers- in tll§^ 
Kardari of Khairpiir East. 

(22) . The. Haslninhi are a small sept found in the Kardar 
of Khahpnr East. 

(22). The Sinidiiis mnl (2i) Kh.iildius are found in small 
iinmbei s in the Kartlari of Hahawal}inr. 

(2o). The H'l-'ihiiidnLi are found here and there in the 
Lamina. 

f^ioue sij-i’elleiJ Dded poh'ds. 

(22). The W'l.'^rdins . — Tlip Arbani and Isbani Dandpotras do 
not consiilei' the Wisranis real Daiidpotriis. The reason assigned by 
the former for this is that four families of the Abra trilie migrated 
from Wisarivah in Sindh and settled in Giddarwala in the time 
of Naivab iMnhammad Baluiival Kluin II. The Abras gave a daugh- 
ter in marriage to Bahiwal Klnin, Pirjani, of Jungh Balawal, a 
second to a member of the family of Snmar Khan Arbani, and a 
third to Jind IVadda Khan Isb:ini (father of Nazar iluhammad 
Khan, Rais of the Tslianis) and asked those to whom they had given 
wives to admit them among the Dandpotras, so that they might 
then be entitled to all the privileges as ingards knmr and indni 
which the Dandpotras enjoyed. Tdiis request was granted and 
tlu'y were called Wisriini Dandpotras from "Wisharwah. They are 
foAv in number. Their leading members are Pir Bakhsh and Ilahi 
Bakhsh, of d/ar.vn iMori Musani, who are cultivators. 

(27) . The Mulduis arc also considered spurious Daudpotras. 

(28) . The Thuiiniis are found in Maimi Karani. There is 
a well-known story that once Nawal) Muhammad Baluhval Khan III 
happened to pass through Karani. On seeing one Nurd Kharola 
with his head shaved (a shaA'en head being generally looked down 
upon) the NaAval) remai-ked in Sindhi (Avhich he always spoke) ho 
chsso thiii-a,i. e-, look at that bald head, and so they Avere nick-named 
Thiimra. 

They are really Kharolas l)y caste. 

(22). The AVidanis ami (2U) Kalrc"'. 

(22). kdli’' s. — Ihe Kalres live in the ildijiLs of Bunga Ramzan 
Khan and Jannpur. 


(21) . The J]ii'iiiins are found in the Qaimpur ildija. 

(22) . The Bhii iihhiinis. 

(32). 7 he^ Kal-BiJs an- found in sew'ral places, especially 

in Mavie Alahtam in the Xiirpur Peshkilri, where they pursue 
ti^iicultui e. ^ eA .1 e originally .lats of low status (and there 
js still a sept of Mohauas which is known i)\' this name) but call 
themselves Daddpotr.is. They aa'ouM gwe their d lughters in mar- 
riage to any tribe, while other Diiidpitnls are [) irticularly strict in 
forming alliances. 


'.'jnvei'leii awe-pBif. 
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The Rnjbdnis 
and others. 
The Kilhoyds. 


The above tril^es are geiiorally both pi’oprie tor?, and cultivators, 1, C. 

but the majority of them ai‘e in straitened circumstances, and live Population, 
by cultivation, only a small number Ijeing well olf and owning Isnd. 

Besides the above there are other tribe.s who call chomselves 
Daudpotras, such as — ^ ^ 

(34). The Rajbinis, (35). The Hakras a»li (36), The Bahanis. 

The KaJhords or Kilhnrds . — The Kiifhoras and Abb;isis are 
descended from one and the same a.ncc^cor. Channi Khan Alibasi, 
sixth in descent fiv)m Snltiin Ahmad had tAvo sons, D;ihd Khiin 
I and Muharumad Mahdi Khan. y The latter had a son, named 
Ibrahim, surnamed Kalhora, Av^>,^e descendants are known Ijy the 
surname of Serais. 

A full account of the tr/jo is given in Captain Goldsmid’s 
“ Memoirs on Shikar])nr,” a'ld a l)rief description is also given in 
Section F of the Dera Gha;;i Khan Gazetteer. The Kalhords of the 
State live by agriculture /aid labour, none are Avorthy of mention. 


i The Bai.oches. 

The Baloclms in ^ahiiwalpur are not organized into /(O/u/z/s as nt Baiochts. 
in Dera Ghazi KlyiiTTand no one tribe or sept oavus any considerable 
tract of land. The leading men or Sirdars among them have little 
influence or i){.ithority over their tribesmen, while ])hysically the 
Baloch of BaliuAvalpur is inferior to his kinsman Avest of the Indus. 


X 


Ths fgiloAving Baloch tribes .are found in the .State : — 

Tilt' ( liijid iKjn : found chiefly in Ahmadpur'” .and Khiinpur The Oopdngs. 
Kardaris. They trace their origin to Gobind, a city 
of Balochistan, and are descendants of Hilran. The 
Gopangs still regard Sird.ir Khair Muhammad in 
Rajanpur Tahsil as their chief, but in this State Gahne 
Khan, ziiilddr, and Ahmad Khan, hnnhnrddr, of Bet 
Ahmad, in Ahmadpur Kardari, and Allah Baksh 
Khiin, znilddr, of fl’hull Hamzii in the Khan Bela 
l» slil,'dri are theii’ leading men. 


ii. Th" ('hn ii'liiis : found chiertv in the Pidvka Laraii TheChdndias. 

of Khiinpul’ Kiirdai'i. 'I'hey A\ere formerly settled 
among the .Mazai is ti-ans-ludus, butoAving to it dispute 
Avith them migriited to this State, taking serA'ice Avith 
XiiAA'itb Mnh.ammad iMul)ai'ak Khiin, Avho gaA'c them 
lands \n jdij'ir, l)ut these they forfeited in the time of 
the Agency in defiudt of feudal sei A'iee. They Inwe 
eight .septs in this State, r/:., — 

(i) Alarfani, (ii) Ilamziini, (iii) IMidiamm.ad-Klianani, 

(iA") Ali-Khaiiiini, (a') Gadl.ini, (vi) Ilusniini, 

(Aui) Shamriini, and (Anii) Jur.ini. 




<n They own Bet Ahm.ail, 
in this Kurduri. 


Bakhtiuri, Kacbchi Makhaii Bela, ami Nur-wala village 
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CHAT 

FopnlatioB.' 

The Balochef, 


ni. 


The Dashti<, 


IT. 


Th 


Klum find Bahram Khan of Pakka Laran, and 
Daulat Khan, znihldr, of Kotla Daulat, are leading 
members of the tribe. 

The Khosds : chiedy found in C'haudhri, in Allahabad 
in Samuka, in Gauspnr in i^lil-dri, and Kunda- 
originah^in Naushahra jvshldn. The Khosas irere 
llto, mouhb: Hot Baloches, and derive their name from 
tongue. Thetaiu and f^ah, inhalhtant, in the Baloch 
(i) Balel, (ii)"'^’ MRin septs in Bahawalpur ai’e — 

(v) Tindwan Isani, (iii) Khalol, (iv) Umrani, 
They regard Kaure Khad (vi) Jiyani. 

Ghazi Khan as their m Isani of Yarn Bathal in Dera 
Chaudhri is their leadini chief, but Bahram Khan of 
> are found scattei^ representative in this State. 

State. Some are addicted ^^d more or less all over the 
are cultivators, some owning <ift, but most of them 
(i) The Tumrani sept of thliftl^’^d. 

Khan Bela ildqn. offlinds is found in the 

Tlie Khaltis are numerous u 
Kacbchi-Zaman (in Sadicjabad i\ Hamidpur and 
owners and cultivators, and theiYardari) as land* 
Ahmadpur East. The Khaltis few in 

usually regarded as Jats though tm}.g however 
Ije Baloches. -^y claim to 

' Daifhtis : a forest tribe of the Baloches, gi. 
theft and roblwry, and found chiefly in the Kardai 
of Khanpur and Sadiqabad. The Dashtis say they 
once lived on the banks of the Dasht-Goran, a river 
Qallat, Avhence their name, and that about 200 


(ii) 


Th 


m 


rears ago they first settled in Shikarpur, under the 
Abbasi Chiefs, whence they dispersed. They have 
feuds of long standing with the Shars and Gopangs, 
having they say l)een employed to repel the raids of 
the former" into the State. They are on the other 
hand close allies of the Mazari Baloches to whom they 
give daughters in marriage. Their chiefs are Ahmad 
Khan and Jalal Khan, sons of Khuda Bakhsh of 
Basti Ahmad Khan in onainxt Gullu-wali, Khanpur 
jx-shkdri. Though they own but little land these 
brothers settle nearly all the disputes between mem- 
lx;rs of the trilje, Imt in serious cases recourse was 
had to the late Kawab Sir Imam Bakhsh Khan, whose 
decision was regarded as final. The heirs of the late 
Nawab also command their respect. The brothers 
go on tour every year receiving cattle and other ^ 
presents from every I)a.shti house, and they hav^^ 


'.’■I CcftivertB., . 
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influence enough to be able to recover stolen propei-ty 
from any Dasliti, but only exercise it on condition that 
the criminal is not to be given up. Another leading 
man of the tribe is Barkhmdar Kh.in of 31uhammad 
Ali iMagassi, a village in the '\au.slia]ira jirshL-.xi i. 

The Dashtis have 11 main' 'pts in Bahfnvalpur ; — 

(i) Isani, (ii) iMuryani, dii) Aghrani, (iv) Jallamini, 
(v) Dograni, (vi) Idrani, (vii) Zangiiini, 
(viii) Thingiiini, (ix) Bhugiani, (x) iMiskani, and 
(xi) Hrimdani. 

Btit the Lashari, Kurai, Bind and Jatoi Baloche.s deny that the 
Dashtis are Baloch, and say: I'lnp.'ni na Ihis/ifi ua Jlah’i-Ji — 

“Lungs are not flesh, so Dashtis are not Baluches.” 

7Vn’ Jatnis. d’he Jatois of Baha\val]»nr -weie fir.st enlisted by 
Bahawal Khan II to chock the raids made on his territoiy l.y the 
petty states of Ahmadpur-Lamma, (Jarhi Ikhtiyar Khan, and Kot 
Sabzal. Four thousand Jatois under Aiidulla Khan and Bathan Khan 
took service with the Xawab who cantoned half the force under 
Jahan Khan, brother of Pathan Khan at Xawan-Kot, formerly 
called Bahawalgadh, 8 miles south of Khiinpur, and the other half 
at Kotla Pathan Khan uniler that leader. These contingents 
rendered good service against the thioe ]>rincipalitles mentioned 
above, and in 1848 furnished adetacliment to Lieutenant EdAvardes’ 
force against iMultan. The present Jatoi leadci’ is Allah Wasaya 
Kluin, ::aiJiUr, of Kotla Pathan, in .Khiinpur Kardari. A .sejn ot 
the Jatois called Bhandis found in /Ah/u Khiinpur where they culti- 
vate as tenants. 

Tli>‘ Kin-di^ : found in /ii’shLxri Kot Samaba. J’hey came to 
the State in 970 II. under their leaders Sultan Khan and Jagrnal 
Khan, and still reverence the lattei'’.s .shrine tit Dera Lhabol in this 
]U‘xlihdri. Their leader and ilaii-i/u-, or receiver of dues, is iMuham- 
mad Bakhsh Khan, ::ailildr, of Dera Ghabol. 

Th>‘ Xiifl'diiix. iMuhammad Asiid Khan, chief of the AAtk.inis 
in Dera Ghiizi Khan, rvas taken pri.'iolu'r by Diwan Siiwuin Mtd, 
but released on the intervention of Aduvab 15ahaw:d Khtin III, to 
Avdiom he gaA^e a daughter in marriage. JJuhammad .Vsad Khan 
joined, after some hesitation, the Bahawidpur forces which co-openited 
Avith Lieutenant EdAvardes against .Multan, and thereafter lit' settled 
in Ahmadpur East, tvla’i'c some of his bunily still liAO'. Ahniael 
Klnin, a grandson of A.sad Khan, holds a jdijtr of d()0 of 

land at Dluirkot in the ji’ .-liktri of rdi, ‘and receiA'es a pension of 
Rs. JO a month from the Stati’. 

Thf‘ Mdzdilx. There is a small number of this tribe in Sadiipr- 
bad Kiirdari, Avhere they hold large jdiiirx, granteil them by the 
late Nawal) Sir Satli([ Muhammad Khan IV, on their migrating 
from the Mazari territory ^rans-Indus. Sirdar Fauj Ali Khan, 
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The Xutldnis. 


The Hat in's. 
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CHAP^I, C. Panonli Kli iui, and Xur Klvdw, I- nr^i-iiaAi'uix, are the 

Population, cliief members of the tribe in this State. - - . 

'I’lrE Ai'i.ii'.x--. 

The Lang. ti'K 'j'],,. The l..an"“ihs claim to bi_' Afghiins, and they 

ai'c so termed by FaiiVlita, '' l)Ut the of tire Xaich tribe say 

that tlieir ]>ediyree is a^ follows : — 

KAI WIWAN, lUh ill Wml-dhtd, K;ljn of Vnn«i Rapt of 

from Raja K.irn, Rupi of Nalot\al. l^'htak. 

'rifu-'J'oRa. j 

Lanwah. Nalcli. l)..Iir. S.'iajia, liliotta. 

And Tod also rnii<^’dered them Enjphts. d’he late Polonel i^^inchin 
notes that they Acere once called l\Ial-Kh:iiiis after their chief, i^^al 
Kirin, and that as among the earliest converts to TsLim they are 
entitled t( be regaided as ■-^ilii</nn. Once rulers of Multan and part 
of Sindh ’ hey are now Ian lowners or tenants in this State. A 
Laugah S( pt called Rid is found in the Balriwalpnr and Goth- 
Channi // 'i/ax. 

Tlie princip'd .-.cknov lodged Pathan trilies found in the State 
are : — 

(It Sriddo/.r;i, (."d P:idoz'ti, | (9) Tsab-Zrii, 

(■_’) Kli.'skwilui, (I'd ’Malk-zai I (10) Ghori, 

(o) Babar, (7i Ali-zai, | (11) Tarin, and 

(4) Popalzai, (s') Khilji, ; (12) Bliiibhe. 

Dlest of these are imm-grants from Deva Ismail Khiin and / 
iMultau, As'ho li.ave liet'u settled in Ahmadpur Hast since the time of 
Muhammad Bahawal Khan III. 

The following is an account of the leading J’athiiu families : — 

The Sadduzt ii, (i) llir d\ hcu R mjit Siugli expelled the gi'eat 

Muzaffar lvii:in, Sr.ddozai, 1 .’oni ^[iiltriii, his frmulv sought a I'efuge 
in Bahawrdpui', wliere they still bear the title of Xawab, aiid 
received handsome aliowauces from the* St tte*. The ])rincipal 
among their de<cmidauts are AMwal) Yiis.-if Ali Klian, of 
Bahawalpur. who receive'^ I’s. go /"i* nl'■ll.•<r||| ffniu the British 
Governm 'lit and IG. 20 fr,,i,i the St-Oe, roid .Vroviib Abd-ur-Rasiil 
Khiiu am! (ihulain .MnslalV Kliiiii of Ahitndj.ur Hast. Alliihditta 
Khiin roid Abd-iir-Rahmaii Kliiin are the principal Sruldozais 
in t ch I\‘shk;iri, wl.ere snuie of th.e family reside. iM'Oiv 
Saddozais are ill receipt d State pensions and 'the fnllowiiig ar'e 
the aiiioiiut'; : — 

(1) The survi\ors of the late Xawiib Wazfr Kirin, Pis. -f.j. 

(2) d’hc widi-w i.f .\. w:ib Ihi diim Ali Khiiii, Rs. gO. 

(g) 'I'hc a;-ler i.f .\a'.\,il» .Miihammal Ali Kluiii, Rs. lU. 

(1) I he t iiiiily III the ]-ite iS.awiib Jahiiii Khiin, FIs. lU. 

O) Briggs. 
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Some members of tlie Kburlrikkn sub-division of tlie Saddozai CH AP. I , C. 
family, Azhdar Ali Klian’.s sous, hive acquired considerable Population, 
propeily in the Abmadpur Kardiiri and have in consequence xht Afghani 
Settled in tlie State. Idie leadiui^ menilier of the Khudakkas is 
Abdur Eaiif Khan, who pays an annual revenue of Rs. 800 to the 
State. 

Thr Klidkii:diii'<. Various etymologies laf this name are jhcKhdkicd. 

. n IP,, 

given : — 

Khakiin is the name of a village in Hiiiit, whence they 
came : it is also said to Ije a corruption of Ivaghwan, which in 
ancient times was a district in Kluirasiin of which the Khakwuins 
held the greater jirnt and lastly there is a well-knoAvn story, told 
by Sir H. EdAVardes, that the Khakwaiu's AVere so enllod b'ecanse 
they afforded an asylum to a Ihvl: (['ig) against the i uhu' of their 
cotmtry, Avho A\'as })ursuing the animal. This hoAvever mr.y be dis- 
missed as an iuA'ention. The tribe cl .ims that its leaders Avere 
once Maliks in Khurasan, and one of them, Shrihjrd, came fiom 
Kakh Avith Humayun and .settled in Multan. Under Ahmad Shah 
Abdiili Vhdi Muhammad Khan Khakwani became governor of 
Multan, but he AVas sup[il<'inted by Shnja Khan Saddozai and put to 
death by Ahmad Shah. He left two sons of note IMnhammad Eakhi 
Khan and Ghuhim idulu-ud-Uiu Khan, of whom the latter in 1204 
H. obtained a saiiml from Thniir Shah for the government of Khai, 
but died on his Avay to iMultan from the court. His sons Avero 
too young to press their claims at Kabul and their descend.ants 
aro ordinary of Buuga Ihsaii Bilii m IMinchinabad 

Kardiiri, Avliere Samnndar Khiin is headman. Titj Muhammad 
Khiin, gTandson of Lakhi Khan, entered the service of the XaAViib 
of Mankera, and Avheu Ranji't Singh conquered that princiiirdity, his 
son Muizz-ud-Drn entered the Sikh seiA'ice, but eAumtirdly tyok 
service under XaAvab IMuhamuiad Brduiwal Khiin III rmd AWas for 
a long period Kardiir of Khiinpur. He rendered good seiAnce in 
the Daiidpotra force Avhich co-operated Avith Edwanles in 184P and 
his descendants still [lossess the gUen him by that ollicer. 

Of his three sons, Ahmad Klnin, iMuhaiumad Usnniu Khan and 
Mahmud, the latter uoav dead became Rewenue Minister and Member 
of Council in the State. He OAvned considerable ])roperty in land and 
AA'as the recognized chief of the Ahmad[)uri KhakAVanis. IMuhanmiad 
Asad Khiin, /'«’A of Chak Bhogiin, is a grandson of iMuizz-ud-Din's 
companion Sikandar Khiin Ki.akAViini. 

Th" [Jdijii The Ihibar Bathiins came from iMultan in the ne Babar, 
reign of Muhanimail B.diiiwal Klnin 111. iiluhammid Akiinr Khiin, 
their chief representatiA'e, wa> a Kiirdiir in the State, three yciw^iigo. 

77/0 Mal/r:jit. When the Sikhs took Multan Sher Hilidiamiirid 'ihc HaUcai 
Khiin, Mallezai, fell into their Imnds, ut escaping from Lahore he 
took .seivice Avith the Saddozais of Der.i Ism til Kluiii, Avhence, with 
140 Afghiin horsemen, he crosse;! oA'criuto B ihtiAV.dpur iUid entered 
the A'aAViib’s service. His folloAving included MdSii Khiin, KhakAvaui, 
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CHAP. I, C. Nizam Elan, Jhu Mabrimimid Klmn, Badoznis, Sadiq Muhammad 
PoptQation Tariii, Abdul Kan'iu Khan, Njiuraug Khan, Alizais, and 

others,'’' most of whom have descendants in Ahmadpur. 

Tht Afghans. 

Sher Muhammad Khan w.i.s made Jamadfir of the Bahawalpur 
forces, and his son Ahm.id Klian became a Xdih (assistant Karda'r) 
and gi’adually rose to the rank of iMadat ul Maham (Minister). He 
carried on his duties satisfactorily for some time, but eventtial’y 
rebelled against NaWab Muhammad Bahawal Khan IV, and having 
raised force of his relation.s, etc., fought against the State Army, 
but was killed in action on the 2oth of May 1861. 

There is no de.scendant of Ahmrid Khan in the State, but one 
or two families descended from his collaterals live in Ahmadpur, 

.. and their representative llaji Allah Bakhsh Khan gets a pension 

of Es. 14 p' r nicii.'irin from the State. 

Xh« Ghorig. Tli>' (Thnr'is. A few Ghori families are found in Bahawalpur. 

Mania vi Ab ltd Majid of Bahawalpur, a Ghori, Av.tsthe son-in-latv of 
ATiwalt Wtizir-ud-Danl.i of Tonk. The princiixtl meinlrer of this 
family is iMaulavi Pasih-ud-Din, Tonki, Avho ]):iys Ks. 1,400 annually 
as revenue to the State. 

The Ra-ipl'ts axd Jats. 

Ccitain tribes were ivturned in the Censits of 1901 as Jat 
which do not appear to be, at least by origin, correctly classed as 
Jats. Thus the Chishtis arc or claim to be by descent Quraishis, 
the Ghoris are Patluius, the Khosas Bnloches, and the Kalhoras 
Abb.isis, while the Suinras, Sammas, Samejas, Dahrs and Kharis 
might be with ecpial accuracy classed as R ijpiits. The distinction 
between Rajputs and Jats is in truth unknown in this part of the 
Punjab, and in the following paragraphs the tribes will be described 
without reference to this di.stinction. 

The Juiyas and IVattiis are almost entirely confined to the 
Ubha, to Kiirdai'is Minehiiiaiiad and Khairpiir Ea<t, being rarely 
found in Kardari Bahawalpur, while in the other Kardaris they 
' are Adi'tnally non-existent. 

In the Lamma the Mains, Madihi's, Ghuchars, Tarelis, Sammas 
and Kobhars are numerous, the lemiining tribes being found 
C(»mparatively in smrdl numbers. Two sayings are prevalent in this 
tr.-ict : one runs h ut <•// A /7-yu//u /’-(/ x »5u/v)ir Ji/ru /o , hr., of all the 
}»etticoat-weaiing tribes Aln-a is cliief, because the women of these 
tribes weai' the petlicont. J lie otliei' [ii'avei’l) is: h'nl ijhaifhe da 
S^iirdar Jjulnrh hr^ i.f ^ the Baloeh aie the chief of tlie tribes whose 
women wear the jha/jh<i^ or long shirt. 


O) Muizz-ud-lJin, Kliikvviiu, Glinlam Aluhaminad Klun, Bitar. and Umar KLan, 
fopaljai, ttUowed them at different tiraeb. 
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CHAP. I, C. 


The Joiijas. The Joiyas ai’e almost certainly the ancient I’opulation. 
Yaudheyas or warriors of the Jaiigal Desa or forest land, which now ihtjoiyat. 
forms the Haidana, Bhatner and Xaganr The inirasig of 

the Joiyas have compiled for them a pedigree-table which makes 
them and the Mahai's Quraishis Ijy origin and descended from lyas, 
a descendant of Mahmiid of Ghazni. But the of each sept 

of the Joiyas give a different pedigree above lyas, a fact which 
tends to show that the Joiyas were in their origin a confederation 
of warrior clans. 

The Lakhwera sept and others recount the following tale. They 
say that lyas, son of Baki-, came to Chiiharhar (now Amipgarh), the 
capital of Raja Chuhar Sameja, in the guise of a fnipr, and married 
Nal, the Raja’s eldest daughter,*-’ by whom he became the father of 
Joiya in 400 H. Joi^-a was brought up in the house of his mother’s 
father as a Hindu, though his father was a Muliammadan and luid 
married Xal by uibi/t and so Joiya’s childi-en, Jabbu, I-sung, Bi-sung, 

Ni-sung, and Sahan-Pal, received Hindu names. From the ijmi injrsf 
(apparently) of these sons is traced the Joiyas’ pedigree table : — 

(1) Tod’s Rajasthan, I, Chapter V’ll, p. lOh. 

(2) Pal and Sal being the other tvto. 


uOl 
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The Johjfts. 

SAHS-FAL. 

I 

Joc^ni- Pasa. 

I 

Sauwat-Sin. 

I 

I 

A bo’Sin. 


[Paht a. 


Xabe-Siu. 


Koer-Sui. 


DallA Sehwal. Fatli Raj. Raj-Sin. 

I 

Hansra. 

1 

S.lnian (who is said to have foinidi'd 
the ancient town of Samana/H now in Fatiala). 


Dakhra. Fatlira. Winjhul. Hanwant Jai Sunir. 

(the ancestor j 

of the Jalwiiiia 
se|il). 


GinraJ, 


Hiraj, 


Luuan. 


tier (n 

d'.’sceiiilarits live 
in Sirsa). 


Wiaul (the 
ancestor of 
Rhalloke). 


Anbar. Mai, Goi-Gaj, Balirii. Laklikho. Ghachii. Thafij.i. Bagra. Jiaddo, Lanj Dipal, JasDhaul. 

liar Pal. 


Bansi. 

I 

Ahlii or Aalii, 


Bhada. 

I 

Bandar. 


Badfehali. 

I 

Shahli. 

I 


Narbut, 


Tania wan 


I 


Liisoii. 

I 

JJauglier 
(the ancestor of 
the Mangher tribe'). 




(ancestors of 
the Bhaderas, a 
sept confined to the 
State in which it 
owns 8 villages). 


, ^ I 

Harpal Kban. Dauhu Gln'ui Khan Bajida 

I (the ancestor (the aiicL’-tor (tlie ancestor 

Lakhkhu (wlio of the D.iu- of t ho Gh i/.i- ofthoBeda- 
g ive his name to l.itains). Kii,uianas'). nas). 

the LakUweias). 

I 

Har Pal. 


I — 

Mabmild Kbin. 


Jalal Kban, 

I 

Salim Khan. 

I 


Bansi. 

I 

IJhoIan 

Allaliditta, ShuhoJ, 

i'arid Kliiii I (the founder of Sliahr I'.itid • 

I 

Jamal Muhammad Khun. 

Lil Khan 

I 

land Khan II (from nhoiii X.iH iii Jfiil.iiuk Kh m 
wre-ted the ol Shahi Fan'll). 


tl> But local tradition atlribnici us loitudaliou to the bam, unde ,1 

Persia. 
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Sahn-Pal is said to have coined his own money at Bhatner, a proof 
that he exercised soveieism jx>wer. Lur.iin, Per and Wisul wore 
contempoi'aries of ]3;iwa Farld-nd-Din, 8hakar-Ganj, who converted 
them to Islsim and blessed Lunfin, sayiri", “ Tjinn'm, ilniin n, cliauniii}^' 
i.e., “may fiiman’s posterity multiply.” These three brothers 
wrested the fortress of Bliatindah from the Slave Kings of Delhi 
and ruled its tei-ritoiy, Av'ith Sirsa and Bhatner, independently. 

Lakhkho, son of Lnnan, headed a confederation of the Joiyas, 
Bhattis, Eathors and Waryas against the Vikas, or Bikas, the 
founders of Bikaner, whose territory they devastated, until their 
King, Raja Ajras, ga'\"e his daughter Kesar in marriage to Lakhkho, 
and from that time onwards th(' Hindu Rajputs of Bikaner gave 
daughters to the IMuhamraadan Joiyas as an established custom 
up to within the last oO years, when the iiractice ceased. 

After Lakhkho Salim Khan rose to power in the time of 
Aurangzelj. He founded a Salemgarh which he gave to Pir Shauq 
Shah, whence it was called Mari Shauq Shall, and founded a 
second Salemgarh, which tvas hoivever destroyed by Aurangzeb’s 
orders, but on its ruins his son Farid Khan I founded Shahr Farid. 
After the downfall of the Mughal Empire the Lakhwera chiefs 
continued for some time to pay tribute at iMultan and Xawab Wali 
Muhammad Khan Khakwani, its Governor, married a Joiya girl, 
Ihsan Bibi, and thus secured their adherence, which enabled him to 
find a refuge among the Admera and Saldera Joiyas when the 
Mahrattas took possession of Multan in 1757 A. D.”' After this the 
Joiyas under Farid Kluin II revolted against Salih iMuhammail 
Khan, whom the Mahrattas had apjiointed Governor of iMiiltan, and 
plundered his teri'itoiy, but in 1 H 2 A. D., Avhen Ahmad Shah, 
Abdali, had expelled the 3Iahrattas from IMultan, he re-appointed 
Wali Muhammad Kluin to its Governorship and to him the Joiyas 
submitted. Fnder the Emperor Zaman Khan, hoivever, the Joiyas 
again rose in rebellion, and at the instance of the Governor of 
Multan Xawali IMubarak Kluin of Balr.iwalpur annexed the territory 
of Farid Kluin II. 

The .Joiyas liaA'e ahvays received favourable treatment from the 
BahaAvalpur administration. Thus the rhufti or fines knued from 
criminals of tlie Shahr Farid //A/'/ ivere paid over to the Lakhivera 
Jfrtfs up to the time of Xarviib Baluiival Kluin III. The descendants 
of Faild Kluin II still hold -OjO^O //p/nZ/.v as imiiii and 6,000 as Jiasitr. 

The .Joiya septs are very numerous, 46 being enumerated as 
principal septs alone. Of these the more important are the 
'i) Laklnvei'a, (ii) Daulatiina, (iii) Bhadera, (ir ) Xiluil-ka, (v) Ghazi- 
Khanana, (vi) .lalwaua, which Inw a suli-sejit called Bliaon, their 
mcestor luuhng been designated Xekokiira-Bliai or tin* “'vartuous 
u’other” ly Abdulla Jaluinian. Most of the .loiya septs are epony- 
uous, their names ending in -ka and .sometimes in -era. These septs 

(1) Tan'kh-i-Murad, M. S. II, p. -lO'd. 
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CHAP. I, C, 
Population. 

The J.v.ne. 


i 


Tht Hah'iri. 


names to numerous villages in ti.e Kli m pnr and Minchinabat 
tvardrrfs."' 

The Jouu'- a tribe regard Ah ivl. : ! .r.khv-era, rii'i- M 

S^iiaur Farid as il.i ir chief, and iiis inflm ' <■ • .'CtemU oAuriim .lo a 
in Multan. A .1 'iv.i wdio ha>^ comnutt''.' theft will not denv tli 
fact before ll, is cliiei'. Ilead.s of sept- ■■•o ; Sajwara of the Akol# 
Liikhil of the t’haAveke, Muhamniau .'vh of the Laitke, Many 
Mahmud Khan of tin- .hdwanas, Si’ .u.'i i.; Khan of tliP Bliade 


(who 


2.400 as annual reveiiueiand Mahnnid Khiin, ja'is] 


Bhiidera, (Bia.d-Klianana, 
in jiartieular, and a fpjA 
consists in slaught 
(with 


Luddan, ot the i enilataiias 

A s/e-. — 'I'he Fakir , 1 •'in 
Danlatana, Karaera and Maneh-- -■nt.s 
others, observe the irindil- cer. iinmy. 'I’lii.^ 
ing two rams (<//ed/e.s) and making a j,"tii'i [witii nee coo 
m - /i?) of the flesh. Thi.-^ is given in charity in the name 
tiieir ancestor Allahditta, who .--ingle-handed resisted a part 
O') Baloches who tided to raid the cattle he Avac Lending in 
(. holistan. Allahditta was killed, but his bravEu V- is commemora 
in the u'liidi/,- and his tomb m the daj-Sarwar is greditjAK frequen 
by the tribe. I.unan’s name is also mentioned, in tli§ n’lnd 
because ho fell in a fight with Lahr .Ioi\a, a des^' ;■ hint of 
at Kliarbara in Bikaner, Avhere his ttirob still ex).-’ • '! jjp 

ants of the Joiyas shown in the pedigree-table from Haiisi iipwaiA i 
obsoivo only tlie icindiJc of Lunan, not tlnit of Allal ditta. 

The .h.iyas are bravo, but, like the Wattiis, addicted to theft 
1 he nakhn-m.i .sept is the highe.st in the social scale and has a eTr„. 
reputation tor courage, d’he trilie i.s devoted to horses and bnffaioe 
A(mlo;;,u considms It derogatory to plough with his own hand 
bur li a man gives up agriculture .md ta.kes to tiaile or handierf 
the Joivas cease to enter into any kind of ivlation.shi]) AAuth hinr' 
fhey nuimieibd 1 ‘J,122 .<ords in I'.ai], ^ 

Tl 

from 1 

ija tdmluirliar. The .Joivas wliile mimittii^g tlio claim 


<laughter 


Iiuui-n/i ; 1 sums in l uOi. 

Thr dF/Kte., This i.s an important tnhoAvhich claims de, scent 
Mahar, an e dev oroii.or of Juiya,”' .son of Tyns and R-inf Kal, 
ter ot R ija ( huluirhar. t he .Joiy:>s isdiile admitting tlio eUin 


m TV- 
Alr.ni 
Katn 
Uhira'i-ki 
Bh;kr;lti. 
Hi'd-eii-. 
S&Iyen- 

F.'O vs . 

in'l'.-,... 
A'jhier*-, 
.Mulf re, 
M'l'iere. 
Hvllane, 


•11 ov. 
•ro. 


■I ll!-- 
u. 


they are lir.t 't the .Ur.ya trjl.f. 
Hi See ■ h>t b : ,1 ,:gnh ' 


11H1I 11. ■; ,I lira 

1 1 .'nOr 'j 1 r 

'•Jjt J .V.*, 

■1-iillir -k.*, 

1 r ! 'iin-ke, 

l(:ili«,iur-kr, 
Bhi'n(‘-ke, 

.'Sfiliu-ke. 

Ak-.:-ke, 

.Ai.-rr, 

t .t;:*-, e. 
gUniiii-ke, 
in tlie Ubha ivho a 


' I a T . . 1 e k e , 

.) fj-.T! 'ipre. 

.Ai I'iini-ke, 

r'tawp-kf*, 

Itliitlln-ke, 

kahiilwiii-k*. 

AA'-tzir-ke 

r.alp-ke, 

O'alilere, 

A'iniere, 

.Mnme-ke 

Jarnl re 


; 


Monttrouiui 


• caii t'/Pingelrei Joyi,t$, but 
’’'/.vum Mnhd, Lakhe Khkn Mah4r of 


1 
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to kinship, say that Malair was the sun of a sister of Joiya’s mother. CHAP. I, C. 
Mahar was ])oni in Chuharhai-, and Wag, his grandsrm, became rdja population, 
of Garh-Mathlla and Kot Sanpli. He had a soa, Sanwra, Tvliose 
descendants the Sanwrepotre (or Mahars simply) are found in 
Sirsa. Sanwra’s brothers drove him out of Garh-Mathila and so he 
settled in Sartani intheShahr Farid Peshkari. Jandla and Chhajju- 
de, now ruined villages near Chak Chopa Mai and Basti Humayiin 
Sial, were built by his descendants. Mahanin was founded by Fateh 
Khan, son of Warya, from whom Daulat Ali Khan, the present 
Mahar representative, is eighth in descent, during the ascendancy 
of the Lakhweras to whom the Mahars used to pay a foui th of their 
produce by division and they continued to hold it down to the time 
of Bahawal Khan II. The son of the Khwaja Kiir IMuhammad 
(Qibla-i-Alam), Mian Kilr-us-Samad was however assassinated by 
Samvan and Karm, both Mahars, and Warsal Surera, a Joiya, and 
after a long time Qazi Muhammad A’qil of Mithankot claimed 
blood-money in the coui*t of Sadiq Muhammad Khan II who was his 
murid. The claim was allowed against the assassins’ descendants, 
who were ordered to pay 200 buffaloes or 100 camels to the 
descendants of the ‘ martyr ’ Xur-us-Samad, but as the}' could not 
pay this fine the IMahars had to transfer to them the ownership of a 
half of Maharan village instead and since then they have sunk 
gradually and now only own three wells all told. 

1 The Watth. The Wattus, according to their own traditions, ike WaM 
came originally from Jaisalmir and settled in the Punjab, adT'ancing 
as far as Batiila (or IVatala) which they founded. The}' then 
dispersed, along both banks of the Sutlej. Their conversion to 
Islam was effected in the reign of Firoz Shah Tughlak, after which 
period they were subjects of the kingdom of Delhi, and suffered 
greatly at the hands of the Sidhu-Barar Sikks to whom, they 
remained tnbutaiy until Kawab Muhammad Bahawiil Khan II 
expelled the Sidhu-Barars from the Wattu territoiy and annexed 
it to Bahawalpur. The control of the State over the Wattiis Avas 
however ineffective, and Hindu Kardars appointed to the charge of 
their territory wei'e often, as the Wattus boasted, assassinated, until 
JMinin Imam Shah Kardar brought the tribe under subjection by 
applying Muhammadan penal code, as for example by inflicting 
amputation of the hands for theft.'*’ 

The Wattu jairdxii- carry their genealogy back to Wattu, 8th in 
deteent from Jaisal, the founder of Jaisalraer, and 26th in descent 
from Kiija Ristilu. These mi ram also preseiwe a version of the 
Legend of Raja Risahi identical with that given in Temple’s 
Legends of the Punjab, but they localize Risidii’s capital at Sahuke 
in Tahsil Mailsi of the Multan District opposite the A'iUage of Raja 
Shah in this State, and in 1894 the Sutlej eroded some laiul near 
Sahiike and disclosed a platform beneath Avhich a number of skulls are 

One KoeraChhina, whose banda bad been thus amfiutated, lived to a gi’«at ugsi 
and died only 17 years ego. 
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CHAP. I, c. 
Population. 

The Wattvs. 


said to have licen found, thus confirminpr tlie popular l)ellef thai 
Saluike was Eisalii's capital. Tlio Wattu genealogy is given below 


Uchcliiv or Iclicliur. 


JAUMl.Vlt. 


The Bhattis. 


uaj rai. 


Barljatn. 

I 

Salidliur. 


Anakh Pai. 

I 

Meli Tal. 

1 

Wfs tiaj. 


The SidiiTi-Barari. 


Kujj Chard. 


Randliir, horn %vlioiu Oaddho. founder 

are descended iho of the Oaddho-ka 

Bahraui-ka aud sept. 

Balttuiiii-ka septs. 


Chakko, who first 
embraced Islam : 
founder of the 
Chakko-ka sept. 


Tlie principal septs of the Wattiis arc : — V 

i. Salim-kc, (i) (^:iiin-ke, liij Amriike, (iii) Bare-ke. 

ii. Sahru, with a sub-sept Darweshke. This sept holds 

Jiwan-Sahru and Hasil-Hahrii, and their representative 
is Jiwan Khan of Dona Ji'wan, a hursi uashiii darbdn, 

iii. Gacldhokc, (i) Ratte-ke, (ii) Bathe-ke, (iii) Dhaddi-fce,| 

(iv) Dadtlu-kc. Their representatives are Bahadur Kh^ 
and Dsman Khan, hursi naslniis. 

iv. Rahmiin-ke ) l . 

A-" Halle ke i ^ several eponymous sub-septs. 

vi. Hiaiia. Their rejucsciitative is Ahmad Bakhsh, Mia'ni^ 

Zaildar of Ikisti Hiaiia. 

vii. Jassuke. | 

viii. Ahloke. 3 

ix. Shekhii-ke. ■ 

X. Chakkoke, whose leading representative is Sirdar Khaal 
of Chakkoka. 1 

xi. Dalelke, | 

xii. Kahike. 

xiii. Dhlriikc. ^ 

siv. Sahnke. 
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The Wattus have several strongly marked 
liyorce is unknown among them, women of loose 


characteristics. 

, _ , o ^ * character being 

rilled and declared to have absconded. It is considered foolish to 
alk of divorce. A widow or daughter inherits no share in her 
^usband father’s property ])ut receives ma’ntenan^e onlv. A 
price is never ^accepted for a daughter, Imt a Wattn has often to 
jay Rs. 200 to 500 for a wife. The Wattus only give daughters in 
laarriage to Sayyids, Chishtis and Joiyas, but they take bndes from 
ive septs of the Tuhars, and from Chanhans, Chhuris and Bhattis. 
like the Joiyas they have no custom of adoption. In 1901 they 
imbered 5,898 souls. 

The Chin lids . — The Chhmas are found mostly in the Minchina- 
Kardari, opposite Pakpattan. They have three septs, Tiireka, 
phramka and Azamka, which own land and give their names to 
three villages of Tara-Chhma, Mahram-Chlifna and Azam- 
ina. The other septs are tenants. Their genealogy gives 
a common origin with the Wattus : — 


UCHCHIR OR rCHCHDR. 


Jag- Pal. 
Ghhina, 


Raj. Pal. 

, I 

V attn. 


•* fll I LI, 

Pheru, 18th in descent from Chhhia, Avas converted to Islam by 
Bawa Farid-ud-Din, Shakar-Ganj of Pakpattan. The Chhmas are 
courageous and hard-working, but they are also professional thieves, 
though they will not steal from Sayyids, or nii)dsU, dreading 

the abuse of the latter. Tliough a small tribe in comparison with 
the Wattus they will not alloAV the latter to get the upper hand, 
and if the Wattus steal one buffalo from The Chhiniis, the latter 
endeavour to retaliate by stealing five from the Wattiis. Momanda 
Chhma is not only the recognised leader of the tribe, but respected 
■by the Joiyas and Wattus alike. The Chhfna is very unreliable • 
ancflience the proverb, “ Ghhhm Kunnna;’ le , a Ghhina. is a mean 
fellow. 

T V Vehas aie found maiidy in Kardari 

Sadiqabad and the in^shhdri of Allahalxid. They trace' their origin 
to Jaisalmir and aver that in the 4th century of the Hijra the 
Erija of that State gave Hurar, the modern Taj-o-adh, in dower to 
his daughter Hdran, and that the place was named after her. At 
the clc ie of the 4th century Sayyid Ahmad Billauri took up his 
abode at a place now called Amingadh close to Hurar which was 
then ruled by Raja Bliunak Bliatia avIio Ijecauie a convert to 
Islam. The Vehas’ folk-etymologies ]ioint to a chano-e in their 
name on conversion, for one derives Velia from rih, 20, twenty 
leading members of the trilie haAo'ng been converted with Raja 
Bhuimk. Another demies the name from wdhi cultivation, because 
the Raja of Jaisalmir confiscated their lands on their conversion, 
and the Sayyid told them to take to cultiA-ation. A third fanciful 
etymology derives Veha from wah, because their conversion was 


CHAP. I, C. 
Population. 

Thg 


The Chhinds» 


The Vehdi* 


Statk.] The Lars and OhalliU. [Paet A. 

C^AJ.ItG. applauded by the Sayyid’s followers. The Vehas of Bahawalpur 
i^wi| ^«^ nYi iuteniiarry with those of Dera Ismail Khan and the Tulamba ild<ja. 
Their leading member is Ghulam .Suvwar, zailddr of Taj-gadh. 

The Lais. Lar .'<. — The Lars have several septs : — 



i. 

Wage j as, rvliose leading 

vii. 

8ab-Riija, 

' ^ 


representative is Hakim 

viii. 

Jharga. 



Ikihi Bakhsh of Ther in 

' ix. 

Shaikh. ' 



the Khan Bela'tV-A^a. 

X. 

Gandia. 

■ , 

ii. 

Sanija, in the Feima iVayflr. 

xi. 

Bat^. 


iii. 

Rameja, in Feroza itself. 
Marali-Dhan, in tlic Jajja 

xii. 

Lutfia. 


iv. 

xiii. 

Ballha. 

IT 


and Tsanslialira ild<ias. 

xiv. 

Dammar. 


V. 

Aluiaa. 

XV. 

Bhela,. 


vi. 

Darurhi. 

XV 

Kfisp.r. 


Leading men arc Ghnliim iMuhammad, ]Vlai“ali-Dhan, zaihldi, m 
jn'shlcdri Naushalna, and .him Wahid Bakhsh, zaihlir of Wahid 
Bakhsh hi Ahmadian' 

"SHirehaiUs. J'],,- (rhalliU. — The Ghalhi^ are found in large numbers ii 
the Kardan's of Baliawalpuc and Ahmailpur, an ' more particulail 
in tho fish Id li of Uch. Their story is that GhaJlu, their ancestor 
a Hindu Riith (or Kajpiit) was converted by llakhdum Jahania'' 
whom he accompanie<1 from a place in tlu' east f owards the Spurce 
of the River Stitlcj to Uch. He had seven son.'., after whom the 
following sub-divisions of the Ghallds an; named -• 

(1) Hanbir-potre. ( (3) Dipal. Knrpal. 

(2) Ghaniln-potre. , (4) Jhanbii. p3) Ksinji. 

(^) 

Thatta Ghalhlan, a A’iHage in tlie tahsil of Shujabad, where 
many Ghalhis live, wa.s founded iiy Ibis tribe. The followin', 
villages in the Stat(‘ belong to the Ghallns:- ifahiiwalpur Ghalliian, 
All Wilhiiii, Han' Ahisti, BaklAlr-ipur, all in Kardari Ahmadpur, 
Makhwiira, near Uch, Kot Diidh Ghallu and Kurpalan, both in 
IhirTiri Hahawalpni-. 'I’he Ghall'.is are both landi iwners aim 
a.grir"alfuil.-itg. 

riii’ (I'liliini.-; (a small tribe wlio-e i.iigin is unknown) were 
> A-.i'jffriiy rlie slaw s of the Gh.dhis ; and even .in modern times 

the former are onl\ found in the villages of the Ghallns, whom 
they serre as tenants or household servants. 


TheGt,-.,.inhs. Th fi G irir'i nil.' . — 'file Gii-wanhs or Garwanhs are both land- 

owners and agriculturists, and are met with in the Kardaris of 
Bahawalpur and Ahroadpur, where they have their own basHs and 
a few v'illages, r. their septs are : — - 

(n Av 

(2) .Jil' M . .md 

(3) Ke-'r 

(lO Ehor Garwanh(’:i n.,;>.Avvalpflr Karcliri) and Garwanh (in Aiimad^ur K<rd4ri), 
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The Mahrs . — The Mahrs, who have been identified with the 
Meds of the Arabian historians and others, have several septs : — 

■ i. Channar, ii. Hasniine, iii. .Rukrani, iv. Tagani, y. Lalani, 
vi. Shci’wani, vii. Mako-Mahr (in the west of Sadiqabad 
viii. Matiije, ix. Snkhije. 

Their chief or Kbiu is Muhammad Bakhsh Khan, BnkJuja, 
ra'ie of Kliangarh in Shikarpur District, and no other Mab; 'will 
sit on the same ehdrpdi Avit]> hjm. TJit-v derivt* their name from 
Mihtar, ‘prince’, bnt .-soine of theiu give their genealogy thus: 

MAHR 

! 

Dumbar. ' “ 

S<ii aj. 

R-lk-. 


cqA?.^. 

The Uahr$. 


Sni . 1 . 

I 


\v 


Diptlr. 

i. 

inj... 


Sahnj-par. 


Kirpar. 

I 

Lufcha. 

I ... 

]lI, — founder '>f Dhara-iingn in ' 


eei 


■tain Eajpiit 


These names ai'^n oocir in the ^renoalogies c' 
tribes, such as the Joiya, \^ utta md Siuuraii. 

Sir 11. KLliot<‘^^ was of o(/iii:on that the iwt 
Man could h-. i raced in various i.lace-nanie> in t.h<- 1 unjab, »ucb as 

northern or,gm, hot ^b.Klonte of the AbWei 

^S'tLr ™g»U no,h ..eof the 

pi’esent State of Bahawai[rai’. 

T/ic Mdc/i/«b— The 3Iachhfs o, htkoiu;-- (Siudbi hiUv/r = 

separate r^lMn. They have ten septs : - 

iii Takrani or Dagmni, i (tn^ ' •aiam. 

^ .the sept of the chiefs, j (va). 

Lalani. 

Baltini. ; 

Shahlatii. _ 

lyi. Jumlam or .iiimrni. ; w t 

,,, are a branch of the Solgf-s (Saljukis) 

** ' /isi flloforv ot I. P, 


(ii). 

(lllj. 

(iv). 

h)' 


tviu). 

(U;. 

(x;. 


Iviryani. 

'alrit.. 

Jaraman. 


ThtUdehMt. 


I 
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K 

-'1 


'i 

4 


1 


and to have migrated thence to the vicinity of Kat’bala, where they 
v'ere settled when the Imam Husain was killed there, and they 
claim to have been followers of that Iniiini and to laye care’ i y 

interred his body after his martyrdom, but their enemies say they 

were enemies of the fmam and that Shimar the Cine was ^ 
race. From Karbala they migrated along the skirts of the hills in 
southern Persia and Afshanisuin to Kccli-iMekran, thence to Be a 
Jhal, now held b\ Kaivtli- (now Nawiib) Kesar Khan, Magassi 
Baloch, and thence' again to Qahit where they remained some time. 
Finally thev settled in Shikarpnr. Early in the 1 8th century they 
were allies of the Kalhoras against the Daiidpotias at the battle 
vf rnuiv.hj..... Mas.m Kiian l^l'achhi founded Massnwala in the 
Kaslimor of the .lacobabad District and made the Massuwiih 
Canal, about the same period, but when the Kalhoras took 
Haidarabad and Shikarpnr, they leased the extensive tract of 
Ubaiira to the D;ihrs, who, unable to repel the inroads of the Sahu 
freebooters of -laisalmer, called on Sultiln Khan, son of Massu 
Khan, to aid them against the Sahus, in return for lands in Ubaura 
sufficient to maintain him .and his whole tribe. Sultan Khan 
acceded au'l was niigrating to IJbaura when he heard- that the 
Sahus were besit'ging the fort of that name, and made a sudden 
attack on the besiegers. The Duhrs also sallied forth from the fort 
and the Sahus thus surrounded were utterly defeated, but the Dahrs 
and Ahichhis lo-^t as many men as theii’ enemies, and the total loss 
on both sides was believed to amount to 100,o0b men, whence the 
depression near Uliaura ^\a^ nr.-.ued Liiklii. In retuni for this 
service the Diilirs gave the dlachlds the tract betiveen Lakhi and 
Massnwala, iioth tribes holding as joint lessees of the Kalhoras. 
But when the 'I'alpur W.azlrs usurped the government of ’the 
Kalhonls they re^uinwl the lease and Avrested all their lands from 
the ^hichhis, except Fateni.nr m\d Machhka, which Sabzal Khan 
.afteiavards amalgamateil tvith his own domain of Kot Sabzal. 
When that State was annexed by Bahawal Khan TV Fatehpur- 
Machhka became a jiart of the BahaAvalpiir State and the Machhis 
as a body remained loyal to the Xawiil) rvlien the Diiudpotra Khans 
of Kot Sab/.al rose in rebellion, only Fath Muhammad Machhi of 
IMirharamad iMur.id in the Ahmad] )ur Laniraa ildqn siding with the 
rebel Khiins, in conse(]uencA‘ of Avhich his property Avas confiscated 
and he fled the Btate. The iMiichhis still boast that they received 
Rs. 5 for the head of eveiy^ rebel. 


The Machhi Sai-fFr-i ai-o named alternately Sultan Khun and 
Jahiln Khi'm, and the jmesent Sui-dar, .Jahiin Khan, is ao-ed 13 
being the Avard of Sardar Khan, his }xaternal grandfather’s brother 
during his minority. The Machlds are exceedingly obedient to 
their chief, who is moreover sole owner of the tribal territory 
I (78,000 hhjnhs in area, paying Rs, l.s,'.M)0 in revenue) of Fatehpur- 

I Machhka, the tribesmen being his tenants, and the Sardar settles 

■ all hia disputes as to custom and other domestic matters. 


4 
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The IVlachiu's, like the 'RalochcA, do. not r>nt hair oi’ 
nor do wear hhiok, and all M>!ehln>^ u-.i.dl'- ov-- v, - 
howev._i- ii(.;h a Macbhi may ln' ill- will ahva.v.-:, inn-- ;! • .■ t ■: jm,..!' 
not oi' beam-s a?i'l 

T}i'^ ( jit-'h ' — lie iJii i ,',-raTi ' ' .i irliai's chiim j n._ Aluttha] 
and they produjc iifiiyioe-taolrs iracjai;’ tlieij do^'eat !'rum 
Lang (T<ame'-h.ue) whom tiaw roJiimct A .. a --ou- 
Husain, the son of Aii. Hut Lia.uitir-! -ay', tha; tlio .'mar. 'y, 
Sfli’O and Chacliru' tribes sia/L- of Hniiga Hai, 

of Umrkot, and that .J,!m Jiiakliar ■ uj. . .u. • i ii.cw, ami n. re 
it a saying: — 

■''urar, Sih'i , ei, ( <''-j 

.■I i .! hixklnty,- . / i, , hv. 

.0 that efi'e.-t. 


CHAP. I. C, 
Popoiat.... 

Ine Chdehtif* 


The Chachars havL ■v<.-ral septs 

(i) ii '}-‘T i tlio 1 1 iu'ia 'St i u statns ; 1 1 1 1; <' :,i ■ /. w hose ancestors 
were /v/c'/pr : of Cbuis Ba!i,':-ud-: 'ii; e: fariva, Jfence 
. they are .d-o caileu 8haikii-H:ih:.-. .i,. ■■ sanctity 

I -1:1! attahii. - ihe .'..'pt : \i’h w .iuyana, 

(r) dhaiiji;;.., I, . i ) P’, huttaj (^n. '<• • ; i.wii) .Hukana. 
^ (ix) Kalra, (.v) Mudda, f.\i) .P • <.. jjohija, .'xiii) 

Gubranij ^^xiv) Miirfa, (xv) Kh.wyaii. <i ■ Zairr^ini 
, I'f of tlaiis Hauii-ui-.'' n '/ ■ ■ ' 

Thenliole trilu', howt \er, ai. to) ct^ ,• i fj,jd 

U'VtM’ beenue disidjil'-.s nf aiu' i)ui hj.s ih .'ceu. 'i’hc Clirchaij 
n\'n the village.^ of Hajipur, Sardargudh. vdiak .\1. d.^, ‘^tiita'iipur, 
Oukki, Makhan Bei-.i, and Hibipur, which il)^ > }i n,.;dc(i uJNua-h- era 
■/c,v///,-4’e/, and Mull, uu mad Yar, gi'and!'ath’'r of 
Jukki in the Nanshahra j^-^hkxr/, wa.s yi'amcJ a / f /■' ir. JPhawal 
vlian Til in lion of his furm.-hiiig 40 mu.-kctcei's to (ho ^lute army. 

Th>' Sami — 'The iSamm is a:v n j>r(.'-.ciited in thi,s -State by 
ho foilow'ing septs : — 

i, Abi'cjrt. 
ii. Kliain!)!;'.. 

i.'i. Siurn’i (foimc' ill KaixlarTs Kluiu- 
' pui' mid S.'idi'j ibiid I. 

-'1 ;v, .lumva. 
j V. Abiiah 
j v'i. Vaucuna. 

Pvii. P>appi. 

The .vlirafi-’ are P.ke e.'dli t[ P!uu«]>i/ti'a- or ‘ehiidie’! of 
the fruit,' b' iii'M unvo'iiircd uui-ic’ihiuv 
inio Sii.d' muto: — 

■' ' • ■ 

/\ O '1 /■ "'I < 

Jc Abi U; O' i - Kol di < r 


The Sammat. 


U, 
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The Saiyimds. 


The Khohdn. 
ras. 


The Sumros. 


) by Samma fathers, but by mothers of other 
j tribes (cf. rlhi, daughter). 
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‘ T.aUi” (a Samma raja) gives /eUi-'f, and Karn krors 
of rupees, in charity, but Abrah gives but what 
he earns by the plough.’ 

ii. San-enta. — (i) Sudr. (ii) Silivi,. (iii) Dandam. 

iii. Nareja, descended from pure Sammas on both sides. 

iv. Dlinrejn, 

V. Dhdri, 

vi. Warn lid. 

vii. if II nil r, descendants of Raja Laklui. Their leading man 

is Jam Khiin Muhammad Kliiiu of Unnar in Khan 
Bela jjt'shkdri. 

viii. udiosc leading members are Mian Abdul Khaliq 
of Warni and Maulavi Muhammad Ishaq of Adhuja 
in Kot Sabzal. 

• ix. Salita. 

X. Kala. 

xi. Gori. 

xii. Lakha. 

xiii. liannlijii or Umijha, whose representative is Khuda 

Bakhsh, .y did dr of Khairpur Daha in the ildga of 
Uch. This sept claims to be of the Daiidpotra tribe. 
They have a sub-.sept called Tarechri,*"’’' a wild group, 
cattle-breeders by occupation. According to sorpe, 
Ramllija and Runjha are separate septs of jie 
Sammas. A 

xiv. Kaka. 

XV. Ktilia. 

The Khohdnras. — The Sangi branch ot the Sammas has a 
tradition that in ancient times tlic Sammas had tAVO grades, one 
com])rising the 30 families of superior or gemiine Hammas, the 
other 13 inferioi’ sejds wlio Avere iraidm of tlie Sammas. To the 
latter belongetl the Kliohanras. Ao other sept of Sammas has 
hoAA'eA'cr preserved such a tradition. 

The Suiui’dii , — The Sumriis in this State are by no means 
numerous and are confined to the Lamma. Few OAvn land, and 
the majority ai’e tenants, Avhilc others are blacksmiths, carpenters, 
Iwatmen or barbers. After their oA'erthroAV by the Sammas j 
tradition says that only those men of the tribe escaped massacre 
who declared themselAvs to be arti/.ans or menials, and so many 
them AA'ere killed that nearly all the women Avere AvidoAved 


/ 


issacre 
any of ^ 

K„ 


( 16 ) A mound so named iu tlie (JiiolisUn, near Fata Munara, may once have be 
longed to this sept* 


/ 
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lienee no Sumra wife to this day wears a nose-ring, for the tribe 
is still mourning its losses. 

The main Sumra septs are : — 

1 . Blutttar, whose leading member is Jam Taj Muhammad 
of Bhattar, 

ii. Kal'Jiili, 

iii. Khatri, found in Kardari Sadiqabad, are washermen 1)y 

trade, so that Khatri has liecome a general teim for 
(Ihohi, 

iv. BhdliJij'i, 

The Ghalejas are divided into (i) the hhdllsov pure Ghalejas, and 
(ii) sixteen sub-septs, Yarani, Sada, LaUa, Luthra, Kuddau, Jiira, 
Gehnri, Kekri, Lang, Nathani, Chhatani, IMidani, &c. 

The Ghalejas are found in the Lamma, especially in the Kardiri 
of Khanpur. They claim to lie Abbeisis by origin, but they appear 
to be a branch of the Sammas which migrated from Haidarabad 
Sind and settled ^ in the Lamma in the time of the Xahars, and 
their ancestor Lai Khan founded Gauspur, naming it after Gaus 
Baha-ud-Dm Zakariya of Multan, his religious guide. When lliis 
tract passed into the hands of the Abbasi Laiiclpotras, the Xaivtib 
Muhammad Bahawal Khan II assigned a thirteenth of the revenue 
of Gauspur to Lai Khan’s descendants. Kaure Khan Glialeja 
accompanied that X^awab to the siege of Mulhin in 18 iS, and 
received a considerable Jdgir in Gauspur for life. 

The recognised chiefs of the Ghalejas are Lai Khan, himlKinldr, 
and Qadir Dad, zuilddr of Gauspur, and they recent mr.i-dim on a 
marriage or biith of a son from all the members of the Ghaleja 
septs. 

The. Channel I’s . — The Channars, or Channiin-de are found ch icily 
in the Kiirdaris of Biihawalpur and Ahmadpur Last, Avhere tiiey 
irc culth'ators, and in the Rohi, where they aie landowners and 
ttle-breeders. T’he Channar septs are;— (i) Au’mani, (ii) R.ini, 
'Wisal, (iv) Bhojar, and (v) Bharp-'l. 

' 'the Channars are said by some of the tribe to lie deseci-ded 

ill Pir Channa ', but the more general belief is that the Ihr 
<uever married and that the Channars are descended i'tom his 
seven brothers, sons of Rai Sandhila. The Channars arc, howevei', 
believed to lie an offshoot of the Mahrs. 

The Jiiitaiis . — The Junans arc descended from .Jam Juiia, i.iio 
ruled Sind in the Stli century of the Hijra, and give their ik.ui'' 
to the State of Jiinagadh. The Junans of Bahawalpur migi aied 

(U) See Sec. Ecligioiis, p. supra. ^ 

( 18 ) This must be the Jam Juna, Samma, ivho succeeded Unar, the second ; .1 r of 
the Samma, dynasty. Duff, p. dO-, 


CHAP. I, C. 
Population. 
Tht Sumi'a'f. 


The Ohalet 
}at. 


The Channare, 


The Jit-ram, 


chj^i, c. 

Fopuladov. 

The Junans. 

The Sidfs, 


The Bhattis, 
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from Qasba Jungal in Sliikarpiir to Kot Sabzal in the 18th century 
A. D. and Avere gi anted lands by Ismail Khan, son of Sabzal 
Khaii. Their pi’esent ndix is Salih Muhammad Khan, Avhose grand- 
fathei’ Jungal Khan constrncted the Jnngal-Avah Canal and founded 
the village of Dhandi. 

77/a Sills . — The Sials are found both in the Lamma and in 
the UlDha, Imt moi'e especially in the former part, the Mughyana, 
Kamyana, Hasnana, Shaikhana (descendants of Shaikh Ali Bharmi) 
and KirtAvana sept being strongly represented in the Allahabad 
jir.shl'cCi'i. The Sial tradition in BahaAvalpur is that SeAva, son 
of Sangar, Ra'ja of Panipat and Kama], Avas expelled from his 
country l)y liis brothers, Ten and Gheu, and took refuge Avith 
Baba Farid-ud-Di'n Shakar-Ganj, Avho conA^erted him to Islam in 
the 7th century of the Hijra, and instructed him to settle in Jhang, 
Avhere he married a Mekan'*'’ girl. From his three sons are 
descended a numlAer of sejAts : — 

i. FromMahni: (i) Muklana, (ii) Sajrana, (iii) Pandyana, 

(iv) Lakhnana, and (a') PanjAViina. 

ii. From Bharmi : (i) Sargitna, (ii) Kamlana, (iii) Chela, 

(iv) Alyaua, (a-) Hiraj, (vi) Thiraj, (vii) Kamyana. 

iii. From Koli : (i) Salyana, (ii) Kajyana, (iii) Borana, (iv) 

Daraj, (\') Sabana, *(au) Khichyana, (vii) Ambrana, 
(viii) Umrana, (ix) Metkana, (x) Cihuchkana (descendants 
of Chuchak the father of Hir, Ranjha’s mistress), (xi) 
Mughyana, and (xii) Jalal-Khamina. 

Thr Ttiniltls . — This important and interesting tribe has 15 
principal clans : — 

i. Tlic Bhatti.s, oi- pure Bhattis, Avho are generally land- 
owners or cultivators, though some are weavers and blacksmiths. 

ii. ['nhur : throughout the Lamma. 

iii. t'hds V 

iv. -I'Vii > in JSadiqabad Kardari. 

V. Jaudaui ■ 

These four .■'Cpts- are closely connected, do not giA'C daugP'^ l\ ^ 
outside the group, and usually intermarry. 1 

vi. Sh'itkhni : m Goth-Channi ildija. They are descentJl i t 
from Sliaikhii, ayIio Avas conA'crtcd to Islam by Makhdum Jahanianr ^ 
and Avho used to till the sabil for the ablutions of those Avho cam^ 1 
to pray in his mosque. 

A'ii. : a small .se[J, Avhose ancestors seven 

generations ago required the name of CM/A/r-rZ/uA or serA^ant of 
God, found in Khun Bvla shkdn. 

viii. I.iilh'i : mostly bmants in LMli jipshhdn. 

Uv,' A Uhaiti 
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ix, Bhdhhe : a small sept in the pe.^hJcdi't of Khairpur East. CHAP. I, C. 

X. Kafestar : also a small sept in this jirshl-dri. They rear Population, 
sheep and live by selling their milk and (jh i. Bhattii, 

xi. KuJiidrs or KairnJiidr>< : found in the Kardarls of Khair- 
pur, Bahawalpur and Ahmadpur. They have an interesting 
history. 

Kulyar was a son of Rami Rjij Wadhan, who had four other sons, 

(1) Uttera, (2) Kiln, (3) Kanjiin, and (4) Hatar. The tradition 
is that the ancestors of R;ij Wadhan lived in ancient times near 
Ghajni, whence they migrated to Delhi, which after a time they 
left for Bhatner. In the 7th century 11. Ihlj IVadhan together 
with his tribe left Bhatner and settled near Chlianb Kulyar (now 
in the Lodhi’an Tahsil), which in those days lay on the sovithern 
bank of the Sutlej and formed part of the dominions of Riii Bhuttii, 
the ruler of a city, the greater part of which Avas destroyed by 
the Sutlej floAving over it ; but parts of its 'ruins are still to be 
seen on the right bank of the Ghara (in Tahsil Lodhran). Rina 
Raj Wadhan had a beautiful daughter AA'hom Riii Bhutta desired to 
marry. The request Avas refused by Kulyar, the eldest son of Raj 
Wadhan; and the result AA'as that a sanguinary battle took place 
between the parties in Avliicli RaiBliuttii AA’as slain. The tract of 
the country thus coiKptered became knoAA’u by the name of Chhanb 
Kulyar, which name it still retains. At this time Slier Shah Sayyid 
' Jalal was living in Uch, and his miracles Avere the topic of the day. 

Rina Rij Wadhan and his sons also went to see the Sayyid at 
Uchj and no sooner had they seen him than they emliraced Islam. 

Their locks were cut, it is related, by Shaikh Jamal Daiwesh 
Khojandl, at the instance of Sayyid .Jalal. Raj Wadhan spent the 
remaining days of his life in Uch. Uttera occupied the ‘ Vitili ’ 

(Bias),*'**^ Nun began to liA’e on the Ravi, Kanjiin at the Donarl 
Marl (?), and Kulyar fixed Chhaid) Kulyar as the seat of his 
residence. Hatiir aa'us depriA’eil of his share of the inheritance. 

The folloAV’ing A’crse alludes to this event ; — 

Panj puttar Riina Riij Wadhan dc, 

Panjan nind na kite kal, 

Uttera Argan the peton, 

Chur jane Bhattcnl mal, 

Hissa na dio Hatar kon 
Sadd puchchho Kanj in lihiii. 

“ Rimi Raj AVadhau ha<l five sons, in AAdiom aa’US no fault. 

Uttera’s mother was Argan (a AA'oman aaJio did not belong to the 
tribe), and the mother of the other four was a llhatti woman. 

Give no share to Hatar, you may send for Kanjiin and imylire this 


(20), The tradition is that in those days, the Bias (lowed separately 
Kahror towards Shujabad 


the north of 
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CHAJ^I, C. 
Population. 
Th$ Bhattii, 


from him (find he ati'U quite bear this out).” The UtteraSy Au’ns, 
Kaoirms, and Hatars are found in large numbers in the State ; 


most of them being landowners or agriculturists. The leading 
member of the Kanjiins is Mullah Jiwan, Naib Tahsildar, now 
retired, and the representative of the Kulyars is Malik Nur ^Moham- 
mad, lainharddr of Goth-Gahna (Kardari Bahawalpur). 

xii. Daracjli : 

xiii. Siiiifjrd: with a famous sept called Wagi. In the 8th 
century of the Hijra the Sangras migrated from Eajputana and 
settled in Katluila, then a large town on the Gurang or Hariari, 
tlie ruins of which are still to be seen near Tibba Tanwin-wala. 
Kathala was at that time held by the Joiyas. The Sangras when 
they reached Kathala had never seen sugarcane, so they cut down 
the fields of it, thinking they contained reeds, and built huts like 
those of the modern Marechas. The Wagis were converted to 
Islam by Abdulla Jahanian, at this period, and gathered together 
all their ye ;e’o .9 to make a tether for the saint’s horse. Hence 
they became known as Wagis— from wdg, a tether. They have 
several sub-septs : — 

i. Pheru-de—Q Sahloh-de, (ii) Sultan-de, (iii) Hakun-de, 

(iv) Hfiji-de. 

ii. Tolo-de— (i) Shadi-de, (ii) Tatari. 

xiv. Midi flint : the Muhammadan Mali tarns claim to be Bhattis 
aud say a niird.<i once ironic.ally called their ancestor ‘Mahtam,’ or 
‘ chief.’ They appear to lie distinct from the Hindu Mahtams. 

XV. Bliet : confined to Kardarfs Sadiqabad and Khairpur. 
They claim to have been Bhattis who accompanied Shaikh Hakim 
fi'om Delhi, Init iu'c said by others to be Dhedhs or Menghwals, 
Avhom tliat saint converted. They have four septs : — 

(i) Junasani or Yunasani, (ii) Admani, (iii) Iliasi, (iv) Lakri. 

x'vi. ^larkand, xvii. Bokha, xviii. Jhakhkhar, xix. Dhandla, 
Ihaiibi, xxi. Binir, xxii. Dadu, xxiii. Kapahi (cotton- workers 
rced-cutters), and xxiv. Kahfu, are the remaining Bhatti 
Lhesc nine clans are descended from the same ancestor and 


XX. 

and 

clan 


Ths KhoJehars. 


lutci'inany. Some are landowners, others tenants, but some are 
boatmen, and though Bhattis by origin they are regarded as of 
low ‘ftatus. 

hJinJiliars . — The Khokhars are found in some numbers 
in t e State, but are less numerous in the Ubbha than in the Lainma. 

u-iually landowners or cultivators and intermarry among 
, sometime howevei- giving daughters to Joiyas. There 
cpt of Khokhars called iMissan, whose original 
Xaw.Iljpura in Multan, Their name is said to be derived 
f'O (bread made of gram flour), because they once gave a 
f of it and he in consequence composed a satire on 
Thej^' arc numerous in AlMhabad peshkdvi. 



inii'X.'ti 

them. 



The Pitnicdrs. 
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Th'- J'truirdrs. — The Punwars have 15 septs, which are de- CHAP. 1, 0 , 
scribed Ijehnv : — Population. 

i. Jihdiiihl : found in pf>shl-dn.‘i Kot Sabzal, Kaushahra, and TheKhokhan. 
Kot Sama1)a. 

They are mostly goatherds and live by selling milk. A few 
hold land. 

ii. ( riirhrluil : found in the peshMris of iS^aushahra and 
Kluin Bela. 

hi. ruh iLU-Iiih' : a .small sept. 

iv. Iidi/ : a small sept, mostly agriculturists, but in Ahmad- 
pur East washermen. 

V, vi, and tdi 

RAI KUAXGAK. 

I 

Eaja Jag-deo. 

Baja Mongra. 

Baran or Waran. 


Jaipal. KirSra. 

The Jaipuls and Kinirus came originally from Marwar. The 
Waran had their home at Dhara-nagri : their leading member is 
Yar i\lidmmmad, r.aihkir of Dhiir-kot. 

viii. iru.n"/' .• a small sept in Ahmadptir East and Khairpur. 
* ix. 'Fuii'ji'd : also a small sept, some tenants and others 
proprietors. 

X. : tenants and cattle-breeders. 

xi. Jliiff : chiefly found in Ahmadpur, but there arc also a 
few in Khairpur nr-ihl.-dri. They refuse to ghm daughters outside 
the sept and usually intermarry. 

xii. Lair/.- : chiefly foimd in Durpur and Muchran in the 
i of Khairpur East. 

xiii. f,‘il)diia ; the Muhammadan Labanas claim to l)e Punwars 
from Delhi. 

xiv. /'arhar, divided into three sub-septs, (i) Dangar, 

(ii) Nael)na, and (iii) .Mahpa. Pi’orainent members of this sept are 
Rais Faipra, of Madd-Rashid, in the Kardari of Ahmadpur 

East, and llais .Muhammad, rraih/dr of Chaudhri in Allaliabad 

A l)ranch of the Parhars, called Burarna, lives in the 
Rohi and temls camels. 

XV. I diihli I i : a Avidely spread clan found both in the Lamma 

and L’b'iilia a,nd com i)rising several septs, of which the principal are : — 

(i) Kadar. (iii) Chanan. (v) Pannan. 

(ii) Katiiri. (iv) „ paJchiwdr. (vi) Wake. 
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The 

Chauhdns, 


CHAP L C 

_L_ ■ To these may l3e added the Buhars, who are akin to the 
Parhars/-^^ and the Dahas, who are dolitrasov daughters’ sons of the 
* latter, Daha, a faqir, having married the daughter of a Parliar 

Ihijpiit and founded this sept. 

The Chanhdiis . — There ai’e three Chauhan clans in the State : — 
i. Thp Khdlh Cliaididii, whose leader is Jam Qaim, headman 
of Kurman Singh, a village in Naushahra ppshluri. Mania vi 
Ibrahim, grandfather of Manlavis Muhammad Salim and Sharif- 
ullah, received certain assignments in recognition of his services to 
literature from the State, and these are still held by his descendants. 

ii. llaiiisJiirafi : found mainly in tTch pi'sJikdri. They claim 
that Muhammad Husain, their ancestor, was Akbar’s foster-brother 
(haiii-dnr), lint others say they are Hashmiras not Hamshiras. 
Qtidir Bakhsh Khan of Kotla Shaiklian is their leading man, 

hi- T/i!eA7(iV//r//f.- they claim to be descended from Khichchi 
Kluin wdio 700 years ago was ruler of Ajmer, and say their 
ancestor founded Shergaclli in IMontgomery District. They are but 
few in number and are confined to the Kardari of Khairpur East, 
where they are carpenters and Hatiks by trade, though in Multan 
they are well-to-do landowners. 

TJArt/'.s: found in Kardaris Minchinabad and Khairpur. 
Tliey have six septs:— i. Sukhere, ii. Kalloke, iii. Bhane-kej 
iv. Hindane, v. Sango-ke, rt. Chadhrar. ’ 

The Dahrs hold an important position in tlie State and merit 
detailed notice. Tlieir descent is traced from Baja Rawan, ruler 
of Mirpur Slathila near Ghot-ki, who was converted to Islam* by 
Sayyid Jalal and was by him named Amir-ud-Dahr, or ” Ruler 
cf the Age.” He had two sons, Mahmiid, whoso descendants live 
in Peshkarfs Khanpur and Kaushahra, north of Kot Sabzal, and 
Muhammad, whose descendants are found south-west of that place, 
about Khairpur Dahrki towards Sindh. Once rulers of part of 
Sindh the Dahr power decreased in the time of the Lano-ah 
supremacy, and in Akbar’s time they were addressed mcrelv as 
Zaminddrs,^"’ Init the A'ahars conceded many ])rivilc"es to them 
and these were maintained hy the Daudpotnis on their rise to 
power. For instance, |tli or ^tli share of the land revenue of 
Golani used to te paid to the Dahrs, and 300 bigahs are still held 
in inain bj its two ra ises. The leading representative of the 
Dahrs is Ghulam A'abi, /amhnrddr of Bhutta Wahan, and amoncr 
the southern Dahrs, Sawai Khiin, hnnhay^ldr of Chak Aaii.shahra in 
Fatehpur-iMachhka pp-dildi i is a large landowner, paving Rs. 1 800 
a yeai' in land I'evenue. Lhe Dahrs are closely connected rvith the 
Gilani-Makhdiims of Uch, to wdiom they have, it is 
eighteen daughters in marriage from time to time. ' 


The T4hars, 


THf D^hr$. 


f^aid, given 


(SI) 


(SS) Ilahi Biiksh Khin and Pi'r Baksh Khan ra'iaea of ...n „ 

f ir«n by Akbar to theut anCMtors, ’ ’ PosseM ieveral tanadt 
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The Chaiidhrift . — The Chaudhris are found in the Gliauspur 
peshMri, and give their name to the village of Chaudhri. They 
have four main septs, Janjani, Jasrani, Samdani, and Dhadani. 

They say that their original name was Saluki (?) Saljuki. ChmudhrU. 

The Jhiijijh . — This tribe claims to be a branch of the Janjuhas, Thtjhunjh. 
though others say they are Bhattis. They have three septs : 

Gasura, Gakhkhar and Tanwari. 

The BabharSy Gahhars^ RahharSy and Jhaggars , — These four 
tribes have the following genealogy 

RAJA KAHN. 

! 

Katnd*. 

1 

Fargo. 

.1 

Janjiihan. 

I 

Khakh. 

I 

r — i i ^ 

Bahhar. Gahbar, Rahbar, Jhaggar, 

Tha Aredas . — The arc found in considerable numbers tuArain*. 

in this State as a tribe. 

They have the following septs : — 


i. 

Sahja. 

xii. Sindhi. 

ii. 

Nadhi. 

xiii. Chaugatta, claiming 

iii. 

Thinda. 

Mughal origin. 

iv. 

Bhutta. 

xiv. Kamboh. 

V. 

Baghban. 

XV. Dhanjiin. 

vi. 

Thekri. 

xvi. Dhot. 

vii. 

Ghabar. 

xvii. Pathan, also Kamlaoh 

viii. 

Jindran. 

section. 

ix. 

Katuri. 

xviii. Mirok. 

X. 

Khokhar. 

xix. Jiya Kamboh sec- 

xi. 

Bhatti. 

tions, not Arams. 


The Aralns do not form an organized trilte and havo no 
recognized chiefs. Bag Ali Arain of Xiirpur in j\Iinchinabad Tahsfl 
pays revenue of 5,000 rupees annually to the State, and is a Jcursi. 
nashin in Bahawalpur Darbar. 

The Bih-ara -^. — The Buraras, originally named Hojali, arc claimed 
by some as a Samma sept, but others say they arc a separate tril^e. 
Tlieir tradition is that they are descended from a Kaja of Girnar 
near Junagadh, who niigratcd to Smdh and was converted to 
Islam. The saint who converted him gave him a bt'i • (Ar. for 
‘ cloak ’), whence their name. 

They have throe septs : — 

i. Bhojri or Bhojri-potra, the highest in status. 
iii Sathia, and iii, Jokhia, 
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Population. 

Ihe JhuUans, 


The JhuUans.— The genealog}^ of tlie JhuUans is as follows 

EaI G.iJUN. 

I. , 

Katara. 

I 

Tara. 

I 

Panunh. 

I 


Korcja. 


“".I 

W iclilia. 


DnVh. 


The Thahimi. 


Jhullan. 

They are agriculturists and their chief is IMuhanimad Bakhsh, 
to whom donor iiazr is paid by the tnbe of village Xazr IMuhammad 
Jhullan in the peshhari of Ahmadpur Lamina. The Drighs are 
said to be a clan akin to the JhuUans by some : by others they are 
said to be a Bhatti sept. 

The Thahims . — The Thahims claim to be Bani Tamim, an Arab 
clan, by descent. They, are cultivators and still mindful of the 
f.act that Sadulla Khan, the Minister of the Emperor Shah Jahan, 
belonged to their tribe. 

Th.e'Jsaicli , — The Naich septs are : — 


1. 

ii. 

in. 

iv. 


Dandra. 

Mwal. 

Tarapa. 

Ladhrani. 


V. 

AT. 

vii. 

viii. 


Mallini. 

Murani. 

Budhani. 

Hajani. 


The BMits. The BhiUs : found in Sadiqakid Kardari, where they arc land- 
owners and tenants. The Bliuts however form tivo distinct group, 
one being a Baloch, the other a Jat sept, the former licing few, and 
the latter numerous. The Bhiit Jats are possibly a branch of the 
Abrahs, with Avhom they intermarry ; but they are also said to 
be a branch of the Bhattis. 

The Kharis. '['Jir Khadls. — The Khar’ls have the following septs in this State; 

i. Jag-sin, ii. Salar-sin, iii. Gugeru, iv. Tughera, v. hlamkhera, 
\i. Chuharcra, vii. Said, Aaii. Bhandara, ix. ilau-sin, 
X. JagAvera, xi. Fatwera, xii. Jaswera, xiii. Davwosha, 
XIV. Chahlak, xv. Gaddan, and four small ,,r Jiin.-j or 
sub-septs Kakla, Jameka, Paropia, and hliaiui. 

There are tivo famous religious families of Khar'i.> (i), the 
S,ihlbzadagau-i-Mahanvi and Manghertvi, the descendants t.f Khwaja 
ATir iMuhaminad, the Qibla-i-Alim, and (ii) the Mians of ilie Sahil> 
ns-Sair shrine. Both OAVn A'ast areas, and Mian Fazl 
MangheiAvl pays Rs. 10,000 a year in land revenue. 

The Murah, J^Tarals.—MixrcA, the eponym of the Marak, an us 

* Avho migrated from Delhi and settled in Sindh, lie 
sons ; — 


Haq 


a t'hauhan 
had throe 


Sawand^ (whoso descendants arc found in the 
of Kaushahi-a and Kot Sabzal), 


ns 
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ii. Jot (Descendants in the Khanpur iliqa), 

iii. Bhara (Descendants in Khanpur and Ahmadpur East). 

The descendants of all these are called Marais. Their vnrdsix 
give the following folk-etymology : A ceitain Chanhan was told by 
his astrologers that a boy Avould be bom in a Chaubau family who 
would destroy his kingdom, so he oi'dered that all the children born 
to the Chauhans should be killed, but Maral’s mother cencealed 
him in a drum, and the family fled to Sindh. The lioy was named 
Maral, from xnnrhna, ‘ to muffle.’ 

• The Kanibofis . — The Karnbohs are not numerous in the State, 
but they offer some points of interest. The H.ndu Karnbohs 
150 years ago occupied JhuUan, a village on the right bank 
of the Sutlej not far from Pakpattan. Being oppressed thev 
migrated and founded JhuUan, a vdlag’e in Tahsil MinchinHl):i(i. 
Jhullan was a Bodla fngir, to whom they paid .special lever nee and 
after Avhom they named their villages, and his dese nulant Ihsan Ali 
is stiU greatly revered by the H'.ndls. The Kami) hs s.iv ther 
originally came from Amritsar and that they and tin' Arams have 
a common origin. The Arains, who are scattered ail over the 
State, claim Rajput origin, and say their old headcpraitei s Avas 
tJch, Avhence they migrated to the Ravi and the Ghaggar. 


— The Gujars are represented hy four septs, Nijre> 
Sari, Pantih and Chhajjn, Avhich are confined to Tahs'.l Sadiqahad* 
^eir or ^ repiesentative is Kahir, Chajju, of Palin Shah 

in that lalisd. This office is hereditary, hut the gui/tuaJ has no 
control over his brotherhood and I’cceives no ihni or contributions 
from them, but at weddings and funerals he presides over tlieir 
gatherings. 


The Buklii’i.s are found in the Shahr Farid //i'/n. d'hey claim 
to be Sumnis by origin, and have Charan bar ds, Avhich points to 
a Eajprit origin. They migrated from Bhakhkhar to ilultrin, 
where they Aver’c converted to Islam hy Gaus Baha-nd-Dirr Zakariya, 
and feaidng to return to their’ Hindu kirrsmerr settled down in ]\Iult<tn 
as Aveavers. Therrce they migr-ated to Abirpnr-, Piikpattan and 
other places^ Farid Kharr I brought the Bakhr is of Shahr Farid 
over from Xiirpnr. Udrey mannfactur’o the hiimis Avorn thi’onghont 
the Lbbh’a and also exported to Ferozepnr, IMontgomer'y and 
Bikaner. 


The Miil-Jiiila are foirrrd irr srrrall mrmhers throughout the State 
and are blacksmiths by trade. I’bcy say they niigr’atod fi'onr Mecca 
to Sindh in the 1st centui-y of the liijra. 


-//m Klid'-^-Aheli .-!. — These arearr off. shoot of the Machhis, avIio 
members AVer’o irr tire service of the Abfiasi Khans. A Khas-Klie 
Yakub Mrrlrammad, rose to Ije lYa/ar of BahaAval Khan HI, 1) 
after the death of Bahawal Kharr IV, their inflrrence declined ar 
now they have not access to the DarU'r. 


CHAP. I, c. 
Popnlatioii. 

The Marais. 


The Kajubohs, 


The GnjarSt 


Some minor 
tribes. 

The Bakhris. 


The Makhds. 


The Khn^. 
Kh ch>. 
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Population. 

T/.e Arbis. 
T/ie ShUidris. 


The Ldngs, 


The Mahtams. 


Thr Lahdnds, 


Thr Arhis or 'Arhis . — Doubtless Arabs l)y origin who came to 
Sindh with the Arab conquerors, they are now landoAvners and 
tenants in Ahmadpur East. 

Thr Shikaris are found only in Tahsil Sadiciiibad. They are 
only Muhammadans in name, though some observe Muhammadan 
rites, for they eat food disallowed by the .nAo ni, even the flesh of 
dead animals and pork. They make small huts in the environs of 
toAvns and hve by hunting, protecting crops, labour and occasionally 
cultivation. 

Thr Langs . — The Liings claim to be one of the four septs of 
the Polandars, the others l)eing the Dalle, Lile and Kanjur, and 
say they came from a far land with Slier Shah Sayyid Jalal. 

The Lower Castes. 

Thr Muhtams . — The Mahtams are scattei'ed all over the State 
as labourers or tenants, but they also owm Bachchianwali, Ghak 
Diyiil Singh, and Adlana Dhudhi, and shares in Ratteke and Tara 
Chhina in Minchiniibad Kiirdari. Their Guru, Liila Charn Das, 
gives the following genealogy of the Mahtams ; — 


RAJA BUIM SAIX, OF DELHI. 
1 

Megh-Warn. 

I 

Oliaroka. 

1 


MaLi, Tat, 


and the iMahtams claim descent from iMahi their eponym. This 
genealogy would give them an eastern not a Avestern origin. 
The Mahtams aie looked doAvn upon by Muhammadans, because 
they eat pork, and Hindus do not associate Avith them, possibly 
because they haA'e imbibed the prejudice of the Muhammadans 
against them. 


Thr Lnhdnds, — The Labanas claim to be Rathors, and many 
Ave re so returned in the census of 1901. They sav that a male 
child Avas born to - a Rathor, and that as the boy had long 
moustaches it was iiick-named Lalnina, or “ cricket.” They liaA^e 
the folloAvini: sections : — 

O 


Hypergamous group. < 


(i) 

(T) 

(in) 

(IV) 


Ramana 

Udana 

Gharnot 

Chihot 


I 

1 


do not intermarry, 
intermarry. 


The first two sections aie closely allied and hang together in 
all matters, dhe Lalcinas rarely have recourse to the courts, a 
jianrlidji'if deciding all disputes. Guilty persons arc fined and the 
l»enalty (donil) is spent on a ritual feast {kardhjiarshdd) which is 
eaten by tlie brotheihood. They are all Sikhs, claiming to haAX* 
been converted by Guru Govind, and abstain from the flesh of 
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animals slaughtered in the Muhammadan manner as they consider CHAP. I, C, 
it hardni, and at the mere mention of it exclaim “ irah gnrn, pop^tion. 
vah gnni," deprecating any allusion to it. 

Thr^ — The Dhedhs or MenghAvals as they prefer to The me'Hs 

be called, are the people called Chamars east of the Jamna. or iiengh^iiis. 
They eat the flesh of dead animals and are i-egarded as outcastes 
by the Hindus, though they have Hindu names. They have nine 
exogamous sections : — 

fi) Gandel. (iv) Sapnne. (vii) Japal. 

(ii) Baru-Piil. (A') L 1 ir. ('^’^ii) Lakhale. 

(hi) Sahdal. (vi) Bahmanian. (ix) Tui'ke. 

The Menghwitl marriage ceremonies resemlfle those of the 
Aroras, and Brahmans serve them as pdiuhits, accepting uncooked 
food from them but not food cooked by them. kJarnage is usually 
effected by exchange. The ]\Ienghwal3 venerate the shrine of 
Baham-Dhani or Raham Shah in the Runeja ili(jd of Bikaner. 

By occupation the MenghWds are generally weavers, manufacturing 
blankets (hhuva, lohir and hhnjijal). They dislike cultivation, 

'1 heir huts are made of reeds, shaped like a dome and very narrOAV, 
so that it is said that when a Uhedh sleeps in his hut he puts his 
feet outside. The Thoris (Naiks) resemble the Dhedhs, 

The Jhabels, MohoCnas and, Maflalis . — These three groups form ThtJhaieie, 
one tribe, the mohdiias or fishermen, and the ninllnh.i or boatmen 
constituting groups within the tribe. The j\Iohanas claim to be 
“Mahesar” Riijputs and have the follotving nine septs : — 

(i) Ichhchhe, of whom some are agi'iculturists, others 

boatmen, 

(ii) Manchhan, who are boatmen and fishermen, 

(iii) Balhara, 

(iv) Nihaya, 

(v) Khaura, 

(vi) Hfr, 

(vii) Hussre, 

(viii) Kat— Bal, some of whom pretend to be DMdpotras, 
and 

(ix) Sirre. 

The Jhabels are numerous in the State and are agriculturists, 
owning a ceidain amount of land. Jam.sher of Abiidpur, a village 
founded by the Jhabels, is a leading man in the tribe. 

II. — Hindu Teibes and Castes. 

The word Kmir is used as a general term by the Muham- The Bmdu 
madans of the State to describe Hindii.s of every caste. The majority *^“*'®*- 
of the Duliawalpur Hindus belong to the different sub-cftstes of 
Brahmans and the various guts of Aroras. Of these a short accouiR 
, ia given below: — 
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Population. 

Tnr 

Brah mans. 
The Sarsut. 


The P,.-ikh3, 


The 


Tlh' Bnih mu Its . — The Brahmans in Bahanralpiir are divided 
into f( or distinct snh-castes, ri::., Sarsut, Piirikh, Ganr and 
Puslikarna. 


I. 7 hr B'lr.'-iit .<}!h-rii:ifr . — This snl)-caste is thus cu’ganiycd ; — 

I Hvpergamous group 1, comprising the 
Mohle, Jhangran, -letli, Ivamria and 
Tikha or 5 in all. 
f Hypergaraoiis gi’oup 2, comprising the 
I Dhannan-potra, Same-potre, Bhoji- 
I potre, Setpal, and Takht Lallhri 

Brahmans of Aroras J „ • • +V,a 

I xiypergamous group 6, comprising tne 

Lallhri, Bias, Kandaria, Kath-pala, 

Wed oi‘ Shangru-potre, Malakpure 

and Bhende i/ofs — 7 in all. 

Groups in turn take Avh'cs fiuin the remaining 52 (jots of the 
Sarsut Bralimans. 


Other Sarsuts found in the State are the — 


(1) Bhardhvaj. 

(2) Sahar. 

(d) Panj. 

(4) A’aur. 

(.7) KTihl. 

(d) Konaie. 

(7) Kakil. 


(14) Phirande. 

(15) Joisi. 

(Id) Gangahar. 

(17) Hansrai. 

(18) Khetopotre. 


(i) Abat. 

(ii) Ratal! . 

(hi) Dhan-Sultiini. 

((iv) Panjak. 

(8) Dhammin. 

(9) Riibaie. 

(10) Gendar. 

(11) Choiihvan. 

(12) Datte. 

(Id) Gun-raj, 

The Sai .silts minister as jiKmhit.'i to the Khatris and Hindus 
in all their social and religious ceiemonios, receiving fixed dues, so 
that Hiiuliis say ; Mki'iihii muuij^ Ir jianmii xini, i.r., ‘ jia rohifx get 
riuiii/j or prhe at a funeral, and xirn, a poor kind of sweetmeat, 
at a maiiiage. Ihe Go.sains of Pahairalpur, Avho are Lallhris by 
jot, arc Ici.ding Sarsuts. They are also called Lal-ji-de-potre or 
descendants of Lalji, and immigrated from Multan in the time of 
AaAVilb Muhammad ikdiarval Khan 11. These Gosains are also 
found in (he disti- ct of DmaGlia/.i Khan, and in the Lodhran and 
Kali ror d u/u.N. in w Inch (1 acts they IiaA'e nnmeruu.s followers, or 
(jnrxrirn. (lie pr>'.'''nt jiiihl'i. mill, . ^ -s Losain Ghaiiaya Lai. 

IL Thr l’.t,i/,l, xiih-nisir . — 'lliis sub-caste has six i/uix or 
sections, ri:... I'and.'a, Lora, Parohit, KatluAia, Josh.i and TiAvari, 
Aviiose menibcis aie found in the Thblia, and even theie only in 
small numbers. 


III. 'Ihe Gaur xiih-cnste . — Of the countless sections of this 
sub-casts four, the Kan-Kabajja, Gora, L tkal and Maithul, are found 
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in Talisil Minchinabad. I'hese Gaurs are Brahmans of the Banias 
and came Tvith them to this State from Hissiir. 


CHAP. I, C. 
Population. 


IV. The ri(shl-arn The Puslikarns or Siri-Mahs as ^ 

they were once called are held to be inferior to the other three 
sub-castes, and rank as Brahmans because of their skill in astrology. 
They have the following main groups in this State : — ^ 


Group 1. Mareche or Pure (Khalis) Pushkarns, comprising 
15 gots : — 


(1) Ranga. 

(2) Ramde. 

(3) Kullhe. 

(4) Parohe. 

(5) Wias. 


(6) Wissa. 

(7) Gujje. 

(8) Khidane. 

(9) Acharj. 

(10) Muchchan. 


(11) Kmirii. 

(12) Liulhdhar. 

(13) Kabte. 

(14) Bhoie. 

(15) Chhangane. 


Group 2. Basse or half-castes. 

Group 3. Sendbu { (iji; WatM? 


The Wattu section is the lowest of the PusLkarns, so that it 
is said “ Brnhmanon men Wattn, ghimon men tnitn ” : “ the Wattu 
is among Brahmans what a pony is among horses.” 

The Sdu'ani Brahmans. — These are outcasto Brahmans who Th» Sduani 
claim to be descended from a Brahman Rishi, but Hindus in 
genei-al say they are descendants of a Brahman 'hy a sweeper 
woman ; and Khatrfs, Ai oi as and the othei- Brahmans will not 
associate with them. They seldom wash, it is said, and lead a 
wandei-ing h£e, receiving black gifts on unluck-y occasions, such 
as an eclipse. 

The Aroras . — TTie Aroras of this State have four main territorial Tht Aroras. 
groups, 1 - 12 ., the Utradhi, Dahre, Dakhane and Sindhi, each compris- 
ing a large number of guts. The Dakhane or southern group contain 
100 gdts, the Utradhi and Dahre each over 40, and the Sindlii 32. 

The Aroras are very numerous in Bahawalpur and have the 
whole of its trade in their hands, dealing in eveiy commodity, and 
even selling shoes and vegetables. Some are contractors, bankers 
or money-lenders, and in the latter capacity they have now 
acquired a considerable amount of land by mortgage or purchase 
from iMuhammadan owners, though 40 oi- ->0 years ago they did 
not own an aci’o of eultivatt'(l land. In tlie service of the t t:ite 
more Aroras than iVluliaminadans are employed, tliongh the IrUt' r 
are nearlv six times as nmnerous as the formei’. As several l.md- 
owning families have been ruined in their dealings with Aioru^ 
such savings as Kirar hmri gar, ihiAnunn dhdr na ilhdr, “ he wli > 
has a "i^“ar for a friend, needs not an enemy,” are current in 
the Statq. 
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CHAP. I, C. 


Population. 

The Bhdtiai, 


The. Bhdtias.—The Bhatias claim to be of Yadubansi race, and 
saA^ that when they left their country round Delhi they split up 
into tAvo branches, one of which l)ecame rulers of Jaisahner, Avhile 
the other took to trade. The Bluitias of this State belong to the 
latter branch. They first settled in the Hai'rand, but, A\hen the 
Daudpotras founded the present State, they migrated to the towns 
of Ahmadpur-Lamma, Kot Sabzal, Khan])ur and Bahawalpur. In 
Ahmadpur-Lamma they have some 250 houses built in six or seven 
of the large rectangular haicelis peculiar to the caste : in Khanpur 
they have 150 houses : and in Bahawalpur six. The best known 
sections of the Bluitias in the Bahawalpur State are the following : — 


(1) Sij-waUa. 

(2) Gandhi. 

(3) Cl,aclii.e | W 

(4) Wadhoje. 

(5) Dhagge. 


( 6 ) 

( 7 ) 

( 8 ) 
( 9 ) 

( 10 ) 

( 11 ) 


Bable. 
Wanjak. 
Ea-rakhe. 
Challhar, 
Rille. 
"Wattu. 


Of these the Sij -walla stand highest and the Rille lowest, but 
there are no real social distinctions among the Bhatias, for they 
SB.J, dh'iii (li ii-iiilidi, i.e., “ Avealth is greatness.” Tlieie are also 
]\Iuhammadan Bhatias, claiming also to be of Yadubansi descent. 
They Avere converted to Islam by Musa Pak Shahid and are mostly 
bangle-makers by occupation. 

Religious Life, 


Raligiona. 


Relijfioas 
sects of 
Masalinilni. 


Table No. 16, Part B, has been prepared according to the 
Census of 1901 to give details of the religions of the a /hole State, 
Avhile Table No. 7 gives the religions of tlie urban population. 
Below are given the numbers of each religion per 10,000 of the 
total population: — 


Religion. 

Rural. 

Urban, 

Total. 

Hindus 

l,-.i39'9 

350-7 

1,590-6 

.Sikhs 

104-4 

6-3 

110-7 

Musalmins 

7,086-3 

611-04 

8,297-34 

Christians 

-19 

•9 

1-09 


The distribution of the different sects of Musalmaiis per mille 
of the total Musalman poimlation is as folWs : — 

Proportion 
per inille. 

. 926-2 

34 
9 

69-5 


Sect. 

Sunni 
. Shia 
Shatai 
Others 


j 
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The vast majority of the Muhammadans of the State are 
thus Sunni or Snnnai Jamdats. Shias are chiefly found in Uch 
Bukhari, in small numbers in Ahmadpur and Bahawalpur. The 
Shdfai call themselves the Ahl-i-Hadis, bat they are commonly 
known to others in the State as W'ahdhis, or Gair Miiqallid. They 
are mostly residents of Ahmadpur East. Table Xo. 15, Part B, 
shows the leading tribes and castes. 

The following are the principal Muhammadan shrines and 
holy places in the State : — 

In the Musafirkhana Police circle, Bahawalpur tahsil, there 
are said to be seven tombs, known as the Ah Ashab, but only 
six of them are visible. Five of these are 9 and the sixth 3 yards 
long. They are said to be the tombs of the Prophet’s companions 
who were killed here in battle. 'I'heir names were — Ali Sahib (after 
Avhom all the to.mbs are named) Gul, Ahmad, Pir Zakariya, Mubarak 
and Langre Sahib. The tombs are frequented by people suffering from 
fever or headache, by those who desire off-spring or wives, and by any- 
one in distress. Even thieves make vows at these tombs that they 
may escape punishment and manj faqirs retire to them for chila- 
kashi or seclusion. Burnt biicks of 6, 10, 15 and 30 sers in weight 
are always kept here and those who make vows take up one of these 
and promise, if successful, to offer as much sweetmeat as it weighs. 
It is not known when the large ancient to-wn, the ruins of which 
still exist, was destroyed, but it is said that it w'as washed away by 
the Ralron wdli chhal or flood from the Kalran ^ullage. Fairs are 
held at the Ali Ashab and vows offered on every Friday in Jeth and 
on three Fridays in Har, i.e., seven times in all during the year, and 
on each occasion about 500 people collect. Only on these Fridays 
are vows made at the shrine. If cattle suffer from ^alglwtu (farcy), 
small-pox, enlargement of the spleen, mnhara or barchhi (swelling 
of the legs) they are kept here during the night and eaith from the 
tomb is thrown on them, the mujdirars or guardians being allowed 
IJ pice per head as a fee, but if a herd (of goats for example) is left 
here, the mujdirar gets oue animal as a fee for the whole. Hindus 
wl,,^. are in debt or who have no children offer here the attd ghatta 
or, goat and flour sacrifice. When a Hindu goes to the tomb to make 
an offering, L'Oth he and his wife must fast and he cooks a kid’s liver 
and gets the mujdwur to recite a kliatum or prayer over it. After 
reciting the khatani, the mujdwar gives the wife a piece of the 
flesh with Avhich she breaks her fast. The mujdivars at these 
tombs are Thahims or Ansaris, and the post is hereditary among 
them. The peasantry of Bahawalpur tahsil show them great favour 
and every cultivator in the vicinity gives the shrine about 18 sirs of 
wheat at the rabi harvest. The State also allows the mujdicars 15 
bighas of land free of revenue as tel-chardgh. 

About a mile north of Man Mubarak in Sadiqabad tahsil is 
the shrine of Khaki Sahaba. Only the marks of its enclosure exist, 


CHAP. I, C. 
Population. 


Mohamm*. 
daa ahiinai. 


Ali Ashab. 


Khaki 

Sahaba. 
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Population. 

Khiki 

Sahiba. 


Adam 

Sahaba. 


Cob Sbarif. 


Shrines of 
the Bukhari 
Hakhadim 
and Uoh 
Sayjidi. 
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but hard liy there are other tombs. Khaki Sahaba is also acknow- 
ledged as ouo of the Prophet’s companions. Vows are generally made 
at this shrine by barren wives, or by the owners of barren cows or 
cow-buffaloes. A woman on begetting a son should swing on a 
tioe at the shriiie — that being her mauoti or votive offering ; and if 
a cow or cow-buff. do begets a calf the ownei' should offer a very 
large rope to the .shrine, fastening it to one of the jdl, beri, jand 
or ukdnh trees, whmh are so numerous round the shrine. 

Four miles west of Rahimyar Khan is the khdnkdh of Adam 
Sahaba, The people regard him also as a companion of the 
Prophet. During epidemics many resort to the shrine and stay 
there for weeks together, the popular belief being that pilgrims to 
the shrine are preserved from infection. 

Kch Sharif is irnrivalled for the number of its shrines, and it is 
said that ev(‘’ y inch of the ground is occupied by the grave of a saint. 
There are two families of Sayyids in TJeh Sharif, the Bukhari and 
Jihini. Tjie most celebrated shrine of the Bukhari saints is that of 
the Makhdiim Slier Sliah .falal-ud-din, Surkh-Posh, Bukhari, entitled 
the Second Adam. He was born at Bukhara, on Monday, the 1st 
of Ramziin, .595 Hijra. He is also known as Sayyid Jalal or Sher 
Shall Sayyid Jalal. His history and pedigree are given in extenso 
in such works as the Ma:diar-i-Jaldli, the Akhbdr-ul-Allti/dr, the 
RauzcLt-til-Ahhdb, the M^adrij-nl-Wildyaf, Mancrjib-i-Qutbi, the 
Sijiar-ul-Aqtdb. the Svjar^uUArifln, the Manarqih-vl-Arfuja, etc. 
These books only exist in manuscript and are generally found in 
the possession of Bukhari Sayyids. Sayyid Jahil’s life is given in 
brief below : — 

Having completed his secular education in his 7th year he 
performed, even in childhood, several miracles. 1 ,500 learned men 
had accepted him b.efore he i cached manhood as their spiritual 
guide. Ho spent his whole life in travelling and several tribes, 
such as the Chadhar, 8ial, Dahr and Waran embraced Islam owing 
to his efforts. He also met Chingiz Khan, the Tlughal, and 
endeavoiu’ed to convert him to Islam, but Chingiz Khan ordered 
him to be burnt alive. The fire, however, turned into a buiv i of 
fiorvers and on seeing this miracle Chingiz Khan became a MuRim- 
madan undei' the name of Jahangir KLain. The name of his Capital 
was likewise changed to Qubbat-ul-Isliim. Chingiz gaven^fis 
daughter in marriage to the Sayyid, who is called the Second Adam, 
because he at first refused to take Clungiz’s daughter to wife 
but when he heard a divine voice say that his descendants Would 
spread far and wide and were destined to be Qutbs (saints) of the 
world, he consented to the marriage. This is no exaggeration as 
his descendants arc exceedingly numerous, and many Sayyi^j 
families in the Punjab, Sindh, the United Provinces, Kuteh anff 
Hyderabad Deccan, claim descent from him, and trace their origin 
to Uch Sharif. He had, however, no issue by his first wife, Zainab, 
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the daughter of Chingriz, but by his second wife, Fatima, the 
daughter of Sayyid Qasim Husaiu Bukhari, he had two sons, Sayyid 
Ali and Sayyid J’afar, u'hose tombs are at Bukhara. He lu'ought 
the former’s son, Sayyid Baha-ul-Halhn, with him to Sindh. 
The latter also was a worker of miracle.s, and his tomb is at Uch. 
Sayyid Jalal afterwards married Zohra, the daughter of Sayyid Badr- 
ud-Din Biikhari, of whom was born Sayyid Huhammad Gaus. On 
Zohra’s death he married the second daughter of Sayyid Badr-ud- 
Din, who gave birth to Sayyid Ahmad Kaljlr, the father of Makh- 
dum-Jahanian. In 642 H. when Nasir-nd-Din Mahmud, son of Shams- 
ud-Din Jyaltimsh, was ruler of the kingdom of Delhi, vSayyid Jalal 
reached Uch, which was then called Deogarh, and it> people began 
through him to embrace Islam. The Raja, Deo Siugh, its luler, was 
greatly incensed at this, and spared no efforts to cause him troulde, 
but being overawed by the Sayyid’s miracles he fled to Marwar. 
Innumerable miracles are attributed to him. The reverence which 
he enjoyed may be judged from the fact that rulers used to wait 
upon him at Uch Sharif ; for example in 642 H. Xasir-ud-Din 
Mahmud, the eldest son of Shams-ud-Din lyaltimsh, paid him 
a visit at Uch. He died in 690 H., in the reign of Giyas-ud-Din 
Balban, and was buried at Sonak Bela o miles north of Uch, 
but the Ghara reaching quite close to liis grave, his descendants 
removed his remains to Uch and linried them at the place where 
the shrine of Hazrat Sadr-ud-Din Rajan (ttittal is now situated. 
Again in 1027 H. the then Sajjada-nashin Maklidiim Hiimid, 
son of Mahmud Xasii-ud-Din, removed the remains, buried them in 
the present spot and erected a building ovei them. In 1261 II. 
Nawab Muhammad Bahawal Klnin III made some additions to it 
and built a tank and well, called the Khan Sar, in the compound of 
the shrine. In 1300 H. Xawab Sadiq iMuhammad Khan IV had 
it repaired and made some additions Both Hindus and iMuham- 
madans in and outside the State have a hi m froth in this hhinl-ah 
and all kinds of vows are made there. Over tlie porch of the shrine 
the following stanza (riiJidi) is wiitten ‘ Yd ludd, h ' msdl'd-i- 
R(isul-n-'<-i>iiiiaIain : Ya luihh ha qir.i liniiinhi-i-lhnli’n Ih'iiatH : 
Rydn-i-iiiiird do virn Jcuh dai’arnsdf : Xime ha JJa^an hiil'h-di-a-,nnir 
ha Tlu^<nn. This means, “ 0 God for the .sake of the Prophethood of tlie 
Messenger to mankind and genii, and for the sake of the fighter in 
the battles of Badrand Hunain, make two halves of my sins on the 
day of judgment, pardon one-half for the -ako of the Imam Hasan 
and the other half for the sake of tlie Imiim Husain.” 

Sayyid ^luhamniad (iaii.s and Sayyid Ahmad Kabir were' sons 
of Sher Shah Sayyid .Jalal. itlanv writings teem witii their miracles 
find show in what reveicnce they wore held liy the peopli' but they 
did not succeed to the Khddfaf (office) of their father. '\ heir tombs 
are sho'un at Uch, but it is said they died on their travels ami 
were buried near Karbala in Arabia. 
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Shrine of 
Hazrat 
Makhddm 
Jah^ni^n. 


The full name of 3[akli(lum Jalianian Avas Sayyitl Ahmad Ka- 

’ bir, yraiidsoii of Slier Slmli Sayyid JaLll. ITe was born on the Shab- 

Population, i-barnt in II. and owin^-to his u'onderfnl -spiritual pcAA^ers he suc- 
ceeded direct h' to bis yi’andfather Slier Shah Sayyid Jalal in the 
In^ father andnnch' lieiny parsed OA'er A short sketch of 
his life and spii'ituul attainment'- is (jh'en in Parishta’s History, Voh 
I."* He AVas well vei>td in philosophy and tbeolnoy and the AA’hole 
of his life A\ as spent in tra\'el. He jiei'fonned oh ])ile-riniaoes to 
Mecca, of tvliich >ix \rere the Ha ji-i-Akhar'"’ or grand pilgrimages. 
He receiA’ed spiritual training from all the saiiit.s and theolo- 
gians of lii.s time. Innuniei able miracles are related of him. When 
he Avent to iiledina, the Sayvids of that sacred city did not believe 
him to he a Sayyid lieci use ho was dark-complexioned. U[)on this 
he asked tlicni to follow him to the tomb of the Prophet, and 
there said As.s,ihi.iiin-alii>l-iiiii t/x Jaddi, ‘ Peace he Avith you my 
ancestor.' A A'oice from the tomb leplied HA ' almk-itx-saldmit yd 
vythidi, (iid'i iitooi; ir^i <ju, ludi' 'iiiiii “ Peace be with you my son, 
thou art fri in me and at t the lu>tie of my eyes,” Thereupon people 
became deA'uted to him, e.-pccially the Sayyicls of Medina AA’ho gave 
him the following Micred lelies;— the holy sheet of the Prophet, 
vliich Avas spread ovei' the ald-i-hcnl or family of the Prophet, a. 
sacred turban ol the Prophet, a sacred slieet of Hazrat Fatimat-uz- 
Zahrit, the daughter of the i'i'ophet, and xi)}iisd)ii and iiohiqdm, 
i. the sAVOi'ds oi Hasan and llnsairi (grandsons of the Prophet). 
These relics are ui the iiossessu n of the IMuhamniad 

Haniul A a ii- Balia r, the ])tesi’ut snyyiii/ti-iHir/i fa. They are only 
shoAcn aftt'i' repeated solicitation and even then only to persons 
of rank and inpiortance. Among the many tribes Avhicli accepted 
Isliiiu through his cxci tions the following may be noted : — 

(1) the lliihrl .lalrlnian, one of his leading disciples, was 

a man of this tribe; his shi’incs are in the Mnzaffargarli District;**^ 

(2) the Lu I'x : Shaikh .Ictha Phutta, one of his leading disciples, 
Avas a member of this till )e; {'i) the A tdah or d//hr/,7/^; (4) the 
Dnhux, a hiunch of the Barhars ; (r,) the ] drjndhix ; ((3) the Sanrd- 
hux ; (7) tlie Khors-, mid (S) the Kharis : Blnipa the ancestor of the 
latter tribe einhraced l.'-liiin at Ucli together Avith his descend- 
ants. '■*' Makhdiun .lahanian died at the age of 77. His shrine is 
Ausited by eA'ciy clas-. On the gateway the following couplet is 
written ; — 

‘T'Xnk ijiishf iKinlti jiihdn hr ja'ni il-i-Shdh 
Tdi'il'h h'ld hujt Slid hiishtdd (I yiiiij sdl’ 

A hich means— 1 he hi-anty cif the King (cif Saints) disappeared 
by Avhich a glooni '•pre,- d over the Avhole world. The date of his, 
death was 7S5, ffijrl.'’ 

in Sep pfi: 2 P -II' . I irikh-l-l iri^Lta. X'awnlki'sli^'i- Press 
(u A Iloii oec'iiiii c ( II .-1 PiiM'ivU c.IIp.I thp ll.'iii-i-.tkl.n-, 
t*) Miizaffari'nik On.’Ptteer, ■RpliLcic'iH lif#. 
m Arruitc-omery Gi. .-eitssr, puKS U 
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The name of this saint is Shaikh Sayyicl Sudr-nd-Din CHAP. I, C. 
Muhammad, also knOAVn as Shah Wihijat, and his title is Rajan po-nidatioii 
Kattal or Rajiii Qattah He was born on the 26th Shnldn 660 H., 
and the traditions (Mulfuzat) of the Bukhari SaAyyids assert that 
340,300 men accepted him as their spiritual guide. A detailed K^jan Qattil. 
account of Kiijan Qattal Siihib Avill be found in the IVihiyat hiama 
of Makhdum Hiimid Gaiij Bakhsh Sahib, Kunjgir, and a brief account 
is also giyen in the Tarikb-i-Farishta (\"oluine II). The origin 
of the name Rajui Qattal as explained by the author of the 
Wilayat Aama is that he Ayas an exterminator of the heathens. 

He is also called Rtijan Kattal {i.f-., Rajan, perfect and Kattal, saint). 

It is said that Makhdum Jahaniyan and Rajan Qattal Achen 
on their Ayay to Delhi one day lay doAyn for a siesta under a tree 
on which some birds were tAyittering. Rajan Qattal cast an 
angry glance at them, Ayhereupon all the birds fell doAvn quite dead. 

The foUoAviug is an extract from Farishta aliout him ; — 

“ Any man on whom he cast an angry look gayo up his ghost 
forthtyith. An infidel from among the Jnfs Avas couA'erted by 
Makhdum Jahanian and named Alxlulla by him. The convert 
made great piogress in holiness and acquired a high repu- 
tation among the ./ufs. One day Abdulla was sitting Avith Sayyid 
Sadr-ud-Din Rajiii Qattal, \yhen for some reason the latter cast an 
angry look upon the former. Abdulla fell cloAyn upon the ground 
instantly and cried, ‘ I am burning, 1 am burning.’ Many water- 
skins were poui'ed over his body but he died immediately.” 

Further, Aye arc informed that what he foretold always came 
to pass. Ferozshah Barbak, king of Delhi, AVas a staunch follower 
to the Makhdum. Various.kinds of A'OAys are made at this shrine 
and it is believed any one failing to observe them Avill suffer from 
dropsy. There is a wall of lUAqqdshi (glazed faience) in the shrine of 
Makhdum Jahanian, Avhich is kuoAVn as the A\all ridden liy Rajan 
Qattal from Delhi to Uch, with a snake in hand Avhich he used 
as a whip, the mark.s of the whip Ijeing still shoAA'ii on the AAudl.*'^ 

Besides the aboye there are t lie shrines of Mahmud Nsisir-ud- oth»r Bu- 
Din, Kalau, son of the Makhdiim JahaniHU, of.-^iiaikh Sayyid khwishtinM. 
Faizulla, known a-; Shaikh Sayyi<l Fazal-ud-Din, sou uf i\lahmud 
Nasir-ud-Diu, Kalau, and of Shaikh Sayyid Abd-ul-Tlaiik, lirother 
of Sayyid Fazl-ud-Din. All these wore yirtuous and saintly 
men, and many people visit their tombs. Shaikh Burhan-nd- 
Dlu, Qutab-ul-Alam (also known as Abii Jluhammad, or Ab- 
dulla) son of Muhammad Aasir-ud-Din, Kalau, and ga-andson 
of Makhdiim Jahanian went to Ahinadabad in Kathiawar at 
the inyitatiou of its ruler and founder, Shah Sultan Ahmad, 
his disciple, and through him the ./hdr/iuri iSuyyn.?* spread over 
that part of India. In addition to aboye the folloAving are 

An article appeared iu the Fi.ihetr ot 2-itIi October m whi«h n conespuitdent 

hold that the ahriae of Makhdum K^]u Qattal wa* aiiiiatsd m Maiuti iu Hydeidbdd Deccan^ 

Ctat#, Thia may bei* simiiiiud# of the shrine erected out of respect, for theunsmoiyof thesaint^ 
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CHAP. I, C. Shaikh Abd-ul-Haq, the well-known Muhaddis of Delhi, was one of 
p Ution the latter’s chief disciples. A kbar, the Mughal emperor, gave Sayyid 
’ Abd-ul-Qildir III the title of Makhdum-ul-Mulk or leader of the 
BaDdagr”* couiitry, on account of his great sanctity, and to Miisa Pak Shahid, 
Mahammad the title of Nawiib. The title Alakhddm is still used by this family. 
GaiaatUok. SPahid was appointed govemoi' of Multan by Akbar, but 

he deputed his son in his stead and returned to Uch hloghla where 
he led a life of seclusion. One day, while sitting in his palace, 
an old woman comp’ained that her property had been looted by 
robbers. He at once pursued them, but was killed in the fight, 
and Sayyid Abd-id-Qadir III buried him in the enclosure of Banclagi 
Muhammad Gaus Sahib. His son removed the corpse to Multan 
where his tomb is still frecpicuted by many believers. His successors 
are also believed to bo workers of miracles. The list of the sajjdda- 
naslnns is given under Uch in ChajDter IV. The present mjjdda- 
nashin has the folloAving sacred relics which are only shown on 
Fridays ; — 

(1) The foot-print of the Prophet ; (2) the handle of a flute, 
called the Dasafa-i-Nai, said to have been given by Gias-ud-Din to 
Sayyid Alxl-ul-Qadir, Gias-ud-Di'n stating that the Prophet had 
given it to him in a dream as a cure for diseases like pneumonia, 
and it is still believed to be a cure for such ; (3) Parts of the 
Quran Sharif written by the Imams Hasan and Husain; (4) the' 
Sacred teeth of Kbwaja Owais Qarni; (5) the sacred gown of 
Sayyid Abd-ul-Qadir Gilani, this being the very gown (jvhha) 
which robbers tried to take by force from Shaikh Abd-ul-Qadir 
but being struck by the sanctity of the Shaikh, gave up their life 
of crime ; and (0) The turban of Sayyid Abd-ul-Qadir Jilani. 


Jnbba Ibartf 

Shaikh 

Wahsn. 


Shaikh Wahan, known as the ‘ zidrdt jubha Sharif, is situate 
in the tahsil of Khairpur East. Mian Raushan Muhammad 
Rokarah, PI the mutawalli or sajidda-na nh in of this shrine, is 
the 21st de.scendant of Shaikh Abdulla Jahanian. The pedigree 
of Abdulla Jahaniiin goes back to Muslim, .son of Aqil, son of Ali 
fl alib, son of Abdul Muttahb, and he is the twenty-second in descent 
from Muslim, Mn of Aqil. ^ Ho was the disciple and khalifa of the 
Makhdum Jahanian Bukhari of Uch. From relics which he 
had biought fhoin Arabia, Makhdtiin .Jahanian gave him a juhba 
(lobe) of the I iophet and with it a sceptre cif Ins own and a sword 
of Sher Shah Sat^id Jaliil. i hese three relics are in the possession 
of Abdulla Jahanian, and every year on the Pth Zilhijj (tho date on 
which pilgi images are performed) they' are publicly exhibited, some 
fifteen thousand people assembling on the occasion. 


() The descendants of Abdulla JaliAiiuiu are culled Kokdruli and claim a Curaish 
origin, biC, according to the Tarikh-i-ilurSd they are lUjprts by origin and are conrertei 

llnshm!-, Tho Kokarahs are EO called because ri-hcn Abdulla Jahanian was once living i, 

the company of Makhdum Jahanian Biikhiri tho latter called his kon Abdulla but hi 
being absent Abduila Jahan.au preaeuted himself and naul “ Tins Abdulla nd-Lrah i 
present.^ Muklnluni Jahanian replied saving “you are not -.J- r.i nk (worthless) but i 
rietoinraa (a -.irluous man.) From that time he and his descendants have been callei 
Kekoktrah which by constant use has become Kokarah, Che Kokiirah. are found in th 
lihuiig ftud uujtiiuivalu iJUtriots ftuci in this Siutc, aud ure geubially agricuUuriits, 
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This shrine is situated at Mau-Mubai’ak in Sadiqabad tahsil. CHAP. 1. C. 
The real name of Shaikh Hakim was Shaikh Hamid-nd-Din Population. 
Abulgais, and liis title was Hakim. He was sixteenth in descent 
from Zaid-iid-Dm Haras Muhammad Asgar and seventeenth from shaikh 
Ali, and was therefore an Ulavi Qiiraishi. Shaikh Hakim was Hakim Sahib. 
Governor of Kich Maki’an in G05 H. There is a story told 
about his abandoning the Governoi'ship. It is said that he 
used to sleep at noon in a garden and a female slave used 
to superintend the room. Once she lay down on Shaikh Bakim’s 
bed and slept. On finding her there he ordered her to bo flogged. 

Nonait, that being her name, bore hei- punishment patiently and, 
bursting into laughter, asked, if this was tlie punishment for 
sleeping on that bed for a few moments, Avhat would be the punish- 
ment for him on the day of judgment who had been sleeping on 
it for so many years. These words affected him deeply and in a 
fit of emotion he tore off his princely garment, betook himself to the 
jungles, and leaving his worldly dignity for ever, came to his 
maternal grandfather, Sajwid Ahmad Tokhta*'*, at Lahore, where 
he spent a long period in penances. He also received spiritial training 
from Shaikh Shahab-ud-Din Suhrwardi, Hazrat Baha-ud-Din 
Zakariya of Multan, Shaikh Sadr-ud-Bm, Arif, and Shaikh Rukn- 
ud-Di'n Ab-ul-Fath, and was . appointed a kholif'i hj Shaikh Eukn- 
ud-Di'n Ab-ul-Fath. Shaikh H.ikim after attaining to great 
spiritual power at Lahore and Multan, was ordered to preach Islam 
in the country between Uch and Sakkar. The first place 

to which he vyeut to perform this duty was l\Iau, a7i ancient city. 

The Malfnziit of Shaikh Hakim show that it was originally a fort, 
founded by Eai Sahans Ivahrur in the time of Christ, and Vas 

fortified by Eana Kahis. Afterwards, in the reign of Eai Bhoj, 

Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni, on his way to Soranath in Kachh, plun- 
dered it and levelled it to the ground. At Man a Hindu jogi em- 
braced Islam at ^he hands of Shaikh Ihikira and the neighlx)uring 
tribes followefr’his example. The Jogi was named Zain-ud-Dihi. 

The pre.sent i)hiJdirar--< of the shrine ai'e the de.scendrints of 
the Jogi. Eatan Hhoj, son ef Hai Lakhsanj, the Raja of Mail 
and its neighlwurhood, and his bi'others Hallo Eai and Hindu Eai 
and his sons Shamir ;wul Alesher also accepted Islam. After a 
short time Shaikh Hakim went to Haha-ud-Din Zakariya, who took 
him to Delhi. Shams-ud-Dm lyaltimsh had built a magnificent mosque, 
at great expense, but when comitleted it was discov'ered that it did 
not face due west, and so he had sent for Baha-ud-Din Zakariya to 
Delhi, to correct its defective orientation by a miracle. Baha-ud-Din 
Zakariya entrusted this to Shaikh Hakim, who corrected the 
mistake. Shams-iid-Din lyaltimsh asked Shaikh H;ikim if he could 
be of any sei vice to him, on which the latter asked for the hand 
of his daughter Aisha, knoAvn as Eat H.-ini. lyaltimsh, being offended 
at this, put him in prison, where he remained for some years, but 

(U Sa^j'id waa a well-known snint, whoso tomb is iituated in Mthalla Chhftj! 

Bibrian, Labors. 
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CHAP. I, c. at last seeing his many miracles he was obliged to give him 

Pop-oi^ion. daughter. He stayed at Delhi after his marriage for a few days 

and then set out for Lahore with his wife and there presented 
Shaikh"* himself before Sayyid Ahmad Tokhta. At the time of his departui’e 
Hakim s4hib. Shams-ud-Din 13 ’altimsh granted him a large portion of the countiy 
between Multan and Bhakkar in jay 'i r, but it is said that on his arrival 
at Uch he saw a man lying unconscious from drunkenness and on 
enquiry learnt that he was Sajyid Badi-ud-Dfn to whom a well had 
been granted in ja'ijir by the king. Struck by this, he at once 

destroyed the royal grant of his jagir, deserving that, if a single 

well had caused such wantonness, so large an estate as his would 
certainly lead to the ruin of his descendants. 

Tyaltimsh had given his daughter in dowry seven Hindu artizans 
as slaves of Shaikh Hiikim, viz . : — 

(1) . Katarmal, (potter). I (4). Katta, (baker). 

( 2 ) . Kakh, (imvcCsi). I (5). Has, (shopkeeper). 

(. 8 ). Vidha, (barber). | ( 0 ). Totan, (boatman), and 

(7). Gauge, (bania). 


When Shaikh Hakim had crossed the river, he emancipated 
these slaves who in gratitxrde accepted Islam. Their descendants 
are still found in the State. Those xvho call themselves na/iih 
had also come with Shaikh Hakim from Delhi as his door- 
keepers and their real caste was Palhar or Paryar, a branch of the 
Ramoth. Aisha, the daughter of AltamasL, died rd Lahore and was 
buried in ]\Iohalla Chhail Bibrian quite close to the tomb of Sajyid 
Ahhiad Tokhta. Shaikh Hakim died at Multan on the 12th of 
Rabi-ul-Awwal, 770 H., but his body was brought to Mau-Mubarak 
and buried inside the fort. He ’died at the age of 222 and no 
other saint of the Suharwardi sect is said to have reached that ao-e. 
On the shrine of Shaikh Hakim and his succesA " vows of ndn 
ghrittd, (flour and sheep), Ac., are made and many men «it there in 
seclusion for a nauvafa or nine nights or a rhavpahra (four 
watches). The present sajidda-na^hln is Shaikh Ahmad Shah. As 
a grant towards the expense of A/ rhavdg (lit. lamp and oil for 
the shrine) the State has allowed a reniis.'ion of 2 annas per 
Inglm on the revenue of the private estate of the present sajjdda- 
■nashin, besides which the shiine ha.s 600 Inghas of tndm land in the 
villages of Tranda, Mau-Mubarak, and Bahiidipur. 

Mughal Shab. Thisshnne is also .situated at Mau-Mubfirak. Muo-hal Shah 

was the grandsrm of Shaikh Hakim. Beardless men make vows at 
this shrine and otter a lien if they gi'ow a beard. 


Shrin at 
arwa)‘i f‘ 


Sarwaln, ancient St via,, ,s liehevcd by General Cunningham tc 

In the accounts of the conquest ol 
Smdh by Muhammad bin Qasim the name Stvrai does not am f,r tr 
have been given by any v liter. When the Arab power came tc 
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S brines at 
Sarwahi, 


Shrine of 
Musa Nawab. 


an end, parts of Sindh*'' were seized by different Enjpdt tribes. CHAP. I, C. 
Saiwahi or Scvrni came into the poss -ssion of one Rapi Sevriij in Popnlation. 
the sixth century of the Hijra. In Lis reign ll iji Muliamm id 
Araqh Shaikh Taj-ud Din Shahid, Sulta i Muhammad Bat kati and 
Shaikh Aziz Khatib. four saints from Arabia, came to Sindh 
and took Sevrai from Sevraj after a severe contest in which all 
except Aziz Kliatib were killed. The tombs of Shaikh d'aj-nd-Din 
and Aziz Khatib are situated on the Sarwahi mound (now a mass 
of ruins), and are enclosed by four walls. The remains of the tomb 
of Sultan Muhammad Barkati stood for a long time, but are no 
longer to be seen. The tomb of Haji Muhammad Iraqi lies at the 
foot of the mound to the south-east. Vows for off -opting and the 
removal of difficulties are made on the tombs of .Shaikh Taj-ud-Din 
and Aziz Khatib, while on the tomb of Haji iluhammad Araqi /'O/tV-t 
sit in seclusion, and people suffering from various d seases visit it 
for the recoveiy of health. The popular belief is that any one 
going Seven times round the toml). without taking breath, is certain 
to get what he wants. Though devotees have often constructed 
domes or roofs over this tomb, they have alw'ays falien down, 
because Haji Araqi dislikes them. He was a cousin of Shaikh 
Abd-ul-Qcidir Gilani, and was a great poet. 

Close to the north of the mound lies the shrine of Miisa 
Nawab, a Tidnan by caste and hlmlifa of Baha-ud-Din Zakariya. 

He is known as the Xawalj, because he w.is a grandson of a Xatvab 
of Kich Makran. He converted the Jhak and Indhrar tribes 
(of which the latter is lepresented by R-iis Wab Muhammad of 
Ahmadpur Lamna) to Islam. On every Sunday in Chet a fair is 
held at t'>is shrine, and horses and c.iraels are sold there. Hindus 
and Muhammadans shave their chiklten’s heads here, the Hindus 
offering dthi glintt/i, the Muhammadans barren cows. A third of the 
offerings is given to the iiiiijd tears and much of the rest to travellers 
as food. Mian Muhkam Din, Suhrwardi, the sa jjada-nashin of the 
shrine of Haji Ayydb in Shikarpur District, who has appointed a 
trustworthy guardian of his own, is aI=:o a sharer in part of the 
offerings. 

The shrine of Sultan Sahil) or Sultan TVali Muhammad 
Gandewale is situated in Xau-hahra ilaqa. Sultan Sahib, an 
Awmi by ca‘^te, Avas born toward- the end < f the llth century of 
Hijra in Multan and died in 1163 IT. lie abvays Avore led clothes, 
carried a boAV and arroAA' in hand and sat in the company of young 
spinsters, especially those of the Jhullm caste. Onco the chief of 
that tiibe cndeavmured to murder him, but found that he was quite 
innocent, and liad only adopted the company of fern des to conceal 
his piety and avoid becoming f.imons. He spent his life in 
celibacy. His lo’.-; is observed on the 27th of 
people assemble on this occa.sion. iMusic 


The ahrine of 
Sultan Silhib. 


Bam iz ln. Xeai ly 3,000 
v-iiging, etc. are strictly 

(U The anriHiit cities «’f Smilh were Sarwahi, M.ithiia, ^Shikirpur District i Lcii, 
Pattan or Patanpur. Biiutta wahan and Uurar, now Tajjjaih, which founded before tho 

period. 
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The shrine 
of Sultan 
Sahib, 


Tha ihrine 
of Gajjan 
Carnesh. 


The shrine of 
Shaikh Abd- 

ua-Satcar. 
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prohibited. Hindus shave their children here, and those suffering 
from heiidache, paralysis (jhola), leprosy and eye diseases perform 
nanrufafi, i. e., pass nine niglits at the shiine; more women tliaii men 
visit the shrine and offer various kinds of vows there. The present 
S'tjjdda-natiliin is Mian Ghulam Muhammad, who owns considerable 
lands, and receives large offerings. 

Gajjan Darwesh was areal brother of Hand Jahanian (whose 
tomb is at Rampur in Mnzaffargarh District) and was his Jcha- 
lifa rrmjdz, i. o., had permission from him to make disciples. He 
was of the Metla tribe, and converted many tribes, such 
as the Ronjbas, Ghotias, some branches of the Vehas, Mallhe 
and Mire to Islam and these tribes are specially devoted to this 
shrine, which lies two miles south of Khanpur Station. Forty-two 
bighas of land have been assigned to it by the State as tel chardg 
I lit. oil and lamp). Cows, goats and gh'ittas (sheep) are sacrificed 
here, but Hindus generally offer giir, rice and flour. It is said that 
Makhdiim Jahaniau gave a pair of scissors to Gajjan Darwesh with 
which he cut off the lock of the Hindus when converting them to 
Islam. The present sajjdda-nashin is Mian Pfr Bakhsh. 

The shrine of Shaikh Abd-us Sattar, son of Shaikh Arf Sahib 
of the Pohar caste, originally of Sehwan, or Siwistan, lie near the 
Hasti of Jan Muhammad I^r and a short distance from Garhi 
Ikthtiyar Khan. He used to go annually from Sehwan to Muitan 
to visit the shrine of Baha-ud-Di'n Zakariya (whose lhalifa he was). 
Once in the seventh century of the Hijra, on his way to Multan, he 
was staying with his attendants at the place where Ins shrine is situ- 
ated when, at the request of a helpless woman, he fought some robbers 
of the Sahii tribe (who used to come from Jaisalmir and Bikanir to 
commit robberies in the ihiqa), and was killed by them. Nearly a 
hundred years ago one Usman came from Kambar in Shikarpur 
District and erected a said of reeds over his tomb and he began to 
dwell there as 7nujdu-ar, saying he had done so by the order of 
Shaikh Abd-us-Sattar. Usman died at the age of 100 years, and 
Ghuliim Muhammad, his son, who succeeded him died at the age 
of 80. In the time of Ghulam Muhammad, the shrine which had 
been buried in obscurity some five centuries, acquired great repute 
among the people and offerings began to be made there. It is still 
without a ruof, being only surrounded by four walls. A fair is held 
eveiy Chet from the 1st to the 22nd in honor of the shrine, when 
presents of churi, atta, ghat: a and cooked rice are offered, a fourth 
being taken by th» mnjdiror and the rest distributed. The present 
'inujdwar is Pir Bakhsh, son of Ghulam Muhammad. 

The ihrine of 'This shrine is at Tarandah Gorgej in ilaqa Goth Channi. 
tAdrudWn'^ Haji Sayyid Sadr-ud-Dm was 23rd in descent from Imam Husain 
and a contemporary of Shor Shah Sayyid Jalal. In the 7th century 

(U Thp Mptliig of the State claim to he descended from one Sanawat, a Hmdu'of Delhi 
who had two sons Rana and <!hamal. The descendants of Bana are called the Metla! 
They are not Qaraishis, as stated on page 93 of Mazaffargarh Gazetteer. 
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of the Hijra he caine from Multan and Eettled at Uch. He is also CHAP. I, C. 
called the Churasi Roza Wala Sahib, i.e., having 84 shrines, because, Population, 
it is said, there have been 84 saints among his descendants. He often 
lived among Hindus, many of whom he converted to Islam. The s^yyid 
Hindus call him Machhar Nath. Sayyid Sadr-ud-Dm died at Uch, sadr-ud-niB. 
but before his death he gave instructions that his corpse should be 
locked up in a box and placed on a camel and buried wherever the 
animal would sit and the present shrine is the place where the camel 
sat. He converted many Khojas of Sindh to Islam and the shnne 
was built by them. Vows of different kinds are made here and 
presents especially of churi and ghatta are usually offered. Close by 
is the shrine of Sayyid Giyas-ud-Din, his son, aho built by the 
Khojas. The present sajjdda-nnsMn is Sayyid Hahi Bakhsh Shah 
who is 23rd in descent from Haji Sayyid Sadr-ud-Din. 

Haji Sayyid Sadr-ud-Din had five sons : — Hasan Kabir-ud- The shrine of 
Din, Zahir-ud-Din, Giyas-ud-Din, Rukn-ud-Din, and Taj-ud-Din Hasan OaryA. 
Tarel. The first is also knowm as Hasan Darya, and his 
shrine lies a mile to the east of Uch. He is said to have 
converted numerous tribes of the Hindus. Once a proces- 
sion of Hindu pilgrims was going from Sindh to the Ganges, 
and when it came near Uch Sharif, Hasan Daiya asked the 
people where they were going. They replied that they were 
going to the Ganges. Upon this he said that they could be 
shown the Ganges and Jamna flo'wing at the very spot if they only 
renounced their religion. They readied that it "would only be the 
Panjnad ; whereupon the Sayyid asked them to fix some specific 
mark of identification whereby to distinguish the Ganges and 
Jamna from the Panjnad, and accordingly signs were fixed 
and the Sayyid asked to perform the miracle. Next morning 
both the Ganges and the Jamna were seen flowing parallel to 
each other, and all the marks of identification agreed upon were 
discovered in them. Upon this they all embraced Islam. It is 
recorded that no sooner did he cast a glance upon a Bindu 
than the latter embraced Islam. A Hindu physician who was a 
Khoja by caste Avas employed by Sher Shah Sayyid Jalal, and 
once when sick, Hasan Darya sent for him, but he refused to 
come, fearing lest he should be converted to Islam by the mere 
sight of Hasan Daryti He sent Avord that he Avould examine his 
urine. When he looked at the ui'ine he at once embraced Islam. 

Sayyid Abul Khair was 17tl) in descent from Sayyid Ahmad The shnne 
Billauri, who migrated to Haidarloh, the old name of Jannpur, 
from Hurar. When Haidarloh was SAveptaAvay by the Indus. Abul. 

Khair founded the present Jannpur, formerly knoAvn as Janvafpur. 

Outside it is the shrine of Sayyid Fateh AU Shah, son of Sayyid 
Abul Khair. The present saj/dda-nashiu is Sayyid Muhammad 
Ja’afar Shah to whom some kasur is allowed by the State. 

There are two other shrines at Jannpur, one of Shah Muhammad 
Ndri, the other of hie son Sayyid Alam Shah. The former lived iQ 
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CHAP. I C. the J 1 til ctntmv <f the Hijra. 'J'be ///»/ cf these shrines are 
hei^Ji I'-i iihd fihni the very bci>’ niiii g they have ])eeii helped by the 
Popiilation. j y lour.iig agncul ur;sts with g. am, etc. 1 he descendants of the 
Thpshrines tiic adii t-i-) aiiii f 'Ui', take nothing from the income of the 

atJannpir. tlicv aie wealtiiV zaiu indai'.<, liaVing' received lands at 

differ* lit times from tiie -Naich and Aahar (Lodi) tribes, the Makh- 
dilms of Sitpur and (Jhulain Shah Kadiora, governor of Sindh, otving 
to their noble descent, and the fSatviibs ot Bahawalpnr have also 
assigned /ah/ih.s to them. The ancestor of these Sadat was Sayyid 
Ahmad Shah Bdlauri Alrizwi-ul-Hashbadi, the 14th in descent 
from the Imam Husain. He came to Hiirar {'I’ajgaih) in the 4th 
centuiy of the Hijra, liaja Bhnnak Bhati**, chief of the Veha tribe, 
was its ruler and, seeing his niiiacles, he and his followers accepted 
Is. am. 


The shrine o! 
Jetiha-Bhtitti. 


Pir Pathr.i, Hu' ammnd, Yasiii, Ghani iMuhammad, Jetha, 
Bhuttii and Ghulam Muhammad were real brothers, said to have 
been the descendants < f Shaikh Sliajia, wl.o was of the Lar tribe 
and son of Bhuttii, .sou of Glmnni, son of Dahra, son of Bhutta, son 
of Sbajra, son of De, son of Vigliia, son of Ivanjun, son of Kotla, son 
of Lar. J-tlia. Bhutta and tbeir live br<*thers ueie contemporaries 
of Muhi-ud-Din Sliaikli Abd-ul-Qadir Jiliini. Ghulam Muhi-ud- 
Din was so Colled, because he wa.s in .service of Muhi-ud-Din 
Gilaiii at Baghdad. Tlie tombs of Jetha, Bhutta and Ghulam 
Muhi-ud-Dhi lie miles to the east of Khaupur in one shrine, where, 
iti.-i said, tbey wme martyred. 'I'he cause of their death was that a 
woman who wa^ robbed, made a complaint to the three brothers wlio 
tried to take back her fu ojierty from the robbeis. 'I hey were killed 
in the attem[)t. They died cl.ihiless, and their successors are the 
descendants of their cwler brother Pir I’atl.ra, who, se tomb lies in the 
jungle 4 miles nor th-east of Ivhaiipur. He is aLo called Shaikh 
Pathra. The tomlis of .letln*, Bhutta an-i Ghulam Muhi-ud-Di'n 
are collectively called Jetha-Bhutta Siibib, and both Hindus and 
Muhammat]ar..s si ave their children ti eze. The Sikhs algo have 
a strong belief in Jetha-Bhutta Sahilz. Tl.e State ha-* assigned 
5UJ btijhnsof Ian*! as hi r]iiir''/i frzr the .shiiue. The annual income 
from offer .ngs, &c., is nearly Rs. 1,200 which is divided amrmg 
Various .-bai'c-bolders thu.s ; b hh{ire.s to iinanr Bakhsh, '1\ to 
fshafi Muhamin id, :>]- to Kaz.*! Alulnanmad, Muhammad Arif and 
Fir Muhammad. Sliafz Muhanimr.d and Imam Hakhsh are regarded 
as the saJjdiJu-iLiishiitr, and are both equaOy recognised by the State 
authorities. 


Shrine of 
SaltinXakub. 


Chan-ra 

Pnn-rs, 


'I'he shrine of Sidtarr Yakub i.s at Kot Sabzal. He was of 
Kobhar ti'iljc and only Kobliaics lev'eie his shrine. After each 
harvest tliey bi rng new grain to the .shrine, recite the hhatam and 
feast togftlicr. 

Near- Khiinpur is the shrine of Chau-ra Puu-ra which is much 
visited by the people. 
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'^I'he roofless shrine of Kh;inrlu Shalucl lies on the Tamewala CHAP. I, C. 
mound near Khairpur East. He -was a lUlhar, (a branch Pop^j]^tion 
of tlie Panwais), and the mound shows the site of an old 
Huhar Tillage, now buried under the sand. A woman of of'^Khand^”* 
the Veha tribe fell in love with Khandd Biihar and the shahi'd. 
Vehas killed Kliandu in consequence, and hence tlie title shahid (or 
martyr). A pakf.a wall .suiTound.s his tomb. The Bilhars in 
particular and other Muhammadan peasants in general have a 
strong belief in the shrine where they take their sulfering cattle and 
in almost all cases get them cured, they say, by the martyr’s 
blessing. 

Another shahid, of the Biihar tribe was Jamal, also called 
Jamaldi Shahid, who is buried at Marot. His tomb is visited ** 

by Kirars (Hindus) and Muliammadans who go there to 
present their olferings aftei' marriage. Hindus generally distribute 
sugar, and Muhammadans atta ghatia. Besides these tombs other 
Biihar shahids are found at Rahri near Hera N;u\ab Sahib. 

These are called the Burke Shahids and their names are ; — 

Dodah, Bangan, Haidar, Chaus, and Mfran. These martyrs 
were contempnrarif^s of Sher Shah Sayyid Jaliil, in whose 
time a number of Buhais and Naichs accepted Islam, and as 
both families had long standing feuds, Sher Shah tried to 
reconcile them by intermarriages. It was settled that first 
the Buhars should give a daughter in marriage to the Naichs. 
The'Biihars (beyed, but the Naichs killed the Biihar bridegroom 
whereupon a great fight ensued in which twenty-two Biihar 
chiefs were killed ; amongst these were the five sh diids, whose 
names to the present time are commemorated by their tribe. Vows 
are made to their tombs, especially by Buhars. 

Thisshiiue is situated iu Wand, a village in Sadiqabad tahsil, 

Salih was a de.^cendant of Adh ira Godaria, who was a Samma. Mnhammad 
Hence the Ujjan is a branch of the Sammas. All Muhammadan 
commimities, and the Ujjans iu paiticular, imke vows tliere. 

The present sajjdda-nnslnn is Miiin Abdul Khaliq, great g;randson 
of Salih Muhammad. He enjoys an indm of oOO high’is from the 
State, but he has to pay Rs. bO annuallj’ as wririnn. 

Mm i Slmuq Shiih is situated in the iliiqa of Sliahr Farid 
where are also t'C tombs of Shauq llahi Sahib and Sain Bismilla. 

Shauq llahi, Gilani, was a Hasani Sayyid, and muiid (follower) of 
Sayyid Shiih Jamiil of Malik Wiihan in Multiin iu the Qadiriya— 
Suhrwardiya sect. His urs is annually held between the 13th and 
the loth of Rajab, when nearly 2,000 people as.semble. Hindus and 
Muhammadans of British territory and of Bikiinir and Bahawalpur 
States make voavs and offer presents there. The sajjdd<i~nushin is 
Saidq Ali Shiih, ivho is a celibate. Succession to the guddi falls to 
an unmarried disciple of the no married disciple (6a/A'a) 

being alloAved to succeed. Raja Suriit Singh, ruler of Bikanir, held 
Sain Bismilla Shah, the disciple of Sayyid Shauq llahi Sahib, in great 
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CSAF. I> C. esteem because the Raja once obtained what he had desired bj his 
_ ~r~. prayers and he granted him the Dodewala village in perpetual ■/flgi?'. 

" ‘ The present sajjdda-nasidii holds a sanad for the j'lgi r engraved in 

Sh^h ” Rathi H indi character on a brass plate which will remain in force 
as long as the shrine of Sain Bismilla Shab exists. The chief 
Thakars of Bikanir State often visit the shrine. Since the time 
of Isawab IMuhammad Bahawal Kirin III, 7 wells have been 
granted in indm to the shrine, of which 4 are in Mari Shaxxq Shah, 
2 in Mahar Sharif and one in Mahta Jhedii. The State also allows 
Rs. 8 per mencem as tel chardg to the sajjdda-nasMn. The 
agriculturists of the Joiya tribe on either bank of the Sutlej, namely, 
those in Mailsi Tahsil in Multan District and in Michinabadi ildqa 
in the State give the sajjdda-nash'm a ser of grain per house at 
the Rabi harvest. 

ihrin.of For the accounts of the shrines of Nande Lai and of Nande LM 

Nande Lit Kawar, SCO Chapter IV under Uch. 

The ahrine Shaikh Taj-ud-Dhi Chishti, whose shrine is at Chislitiana village 
Tif-ud-Wn. founded by his descendants, was a grandson of Bawa Farid-ud-Din 
Shakar Ganj. The shrine is also called Rauza Taj Sarwar. 
Various tribes accepted Islam at his hands, such as the Sodhai 
and Raths of Bikaner State. The Rajputs of Bikaner picked a 
cjuarrel with him for having converted their tribesmen, and he went 
out to fight with them. Having set up a flag on his house, he 
instructed his females that so long as it stood firm in the ground 
he should be regarded as safe, birt if it fell it would be the signal 
of his death. In the latter case, they should pray heaven to allow 
them to be Imiied alire in the ground. It chanced that the flag 
fell from the hands of a .servant, and the women accordiogly 
prayed to God to bury them in the ground. Their prayer was 
heard and the ground opened into a wide fissure which they all 
entered, leaving only their mantles outside. The gap then closed up 
over them. On the spot a tower was built which still stands ; women 
often visit it to make vows. It is said that one of the females 
who was a Bhatti bj caste, did not join in the prayers of the rest 
and fled from the house. Owdng to her cowardice the Chishtis 
swore never to marry a Bhatti woman, and the descendants of 
Bawa Farid living in this State always observe the oath. It 
is said that near the shrine of Taj Sarw'ar, at the site of the shrine 
of Khawaja Kcr Muhammad Sahib Malrirvi, there were five jand 
trees called the Pav.jdn F'lrdn de jand, or Junds of the five pirs, 
and one of them still flourishes there. Biiba Ntiiiak is also said 
to have sat in seclusion under these trees : on leaving the place he 
told a Hindu named Manak Rili, who lived in tho neighbourhood, 
that the place was a part of paradise, and the man who would be 
buried there would be most fortunate. The fortunate man was 
Khwaja Kiir Muhammad Sahib Maharvi who left a will requesting 
to be interred there._ Qibla-i-Alam used to come from Maharan 
to the shrine of Taj Sarwar every week. The Lakhweras and 
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other scions of the Joyas often make vows for begetting children CHAf. 1,‘t. 
at the Taj Sarwar. The Hindds of tldqas Shahr Farid and Popxilation. 
Sadiqabad make two kinds of vows at the shrine : — 

(1) for the restoration of health, they offer a cover of Ichdsa of Shaikh 

or chhintz for the tomb ; ° 

(2) for rain they distribute sugar and ghunghanidn (boiled 

grain). 

Muhammadans after the istisqd, or prayers for the rain, 
sacrifice goats and sheep at Taj Sai’war. The present sajjdda- 
nashin is Diwan Muhammad Bakhsh, The Chishtfs of this place 
are now mere zamindars. Shaikh Taj-ud-Din had many sons, one of 
whom Shaikh Ahmad went to Hyderabad Deccan, Sir Asman Jah, 
the late Vazir of Hyderabad State, being one of his descendants. 

A sacred place outside the Marot fort is known as the haithaJc The Baith»k 
Maidd Ali. Hazrat Ali is believed to have come there and prayed ’■ 

on the long marble platform close by, and this is why the marks 
of his hand, thighs and feet are seen on the latter. The marks 
of a horse’s feet on it are also visible. There is another Avhite stone 
which is said to have been butter of camel’s milk that was 
offered to the saint, but it being of Ijad quality he turned it into 
stone in anger ; since then it is thought that no butter can be made 
from the milk of ddch'is (she-camels). 

There is a mound 4 miles east of fort Pmiiwar which seems channirPfr. 
to be a ruin of some building, and is called the tomb of Pir 
Channar or Cliannar Plr. Three miles from the tomb is a fhehr 
or mound, which was in ancient times a city whose ruler was 
Baja Sandhila, father of Channar Pfr. It is said that once Sayyid 
Sher Shah reached there and enquired if there was any Muham- 
madan in the town. Sandhila replied that there was none. He 
again asked if there was any Muhammadan woman, but still the 
reply was in the negative. The Sayyid further asked if there 
was any pregnant woman, and when Sandhila replied that his 
wife was so, he reflected a little and said “ Apjioint a Muhammadan 
midwife, as the child will be born a saint.” Accordingly when 
the child was born, the Raja threw him on to the mound where 
his shrine is now situated in the hope that he might die. But 
a cradle of sandalwood descended from heaven so that in it 
he might be reared. Seeing this miracle, Sandhila desired to take 
the child from the cradle, but could not, and when any one went 
near the cradle it ascended towards heaven. At last the. child 
grew up and adopted IMakhdum .lahaniyiin as his Pir. As Channar 
Pir was brought up in a state of destitution, the zvjdrat of his 
tomo is believed to protect children. Channar Pir never manied, 
but he had 7 brothers whose de.scendants are called the Channars. 

The road leading to this shrine is veiy difficult nnd trouble- 
some. Pilgrims always visit it either in the rainy season, or 


(l) lae dataila of the CcanDar tribe nndar Tribt$ and CaiUs. 
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CEAP. I, C. at the end of February or pometimes in the beginning of March. 

Population. Both Hindiis and ^luhamrarulanP believe in Channar PIr. Ata 
gkatta is offered when children are >haved, and out of this one-fourth 
annar ir. gjygn iq keeper of the tomb. 'I'lie Channars in presenting 
their votive offerings sacrifice a she- 2 ,’oat instead of a he-goat 
{ghatta) as men of other tribes do. Hindus and Muhammadans 
when at fir Channar’s shrine call one another brethren. The rot 
(a big loaf) and kahdb (roasted meat) cooked at the shrine are 
divided by the Muhammadan miijdior, a Channar, among both 
R indits and Muhammadans with his own hands, there being no 
pollution by touch for the llinda pilgrims on this occasion. 

The ghrineof Ivhwaja Xui' Muhaiumad, better known as Qibla-i-Alam, was a 

at Chisiaia™ Kharl by caste and a Panwar Rajpyt. He appeared at the time of 
decay of Islam in Bahawalpur. He was born on the 1 4th of Ramazan 
1142 H., in Chautala village, in iHqn Shahr Farid, and his parents 
named him Babbal. They had but small means, r nl shortly after 
his birth they settled in Mahiiran, Avhere they put him under one 
Hafiz Muhammad Masiid to learn the Quran, which he committed to 
memory. IS fir Muhammad afterwards went to Balfiana (in Tahsil 
Pakpattan), Dera Gluizi Khrin and Lahore to complete his education. 
Thence he went to Delhi, where he lived for 16 years with .\lanlana 
Fakhr-ud-Din Muhibb-un-Xabi and after completing both his 
secular and spiritual studies obtained the Ihildfat (deputy-ship) 
from him. His name Xur Muhammad was proposed by his 
Pir-o-Mur.shid (spiritual teacher) Maulana Fahhr. The Mandqihul 
Mahbnha'.n gives a saying^ from iMaulana Fakhr, which he used 
to utter for the . Qibla-i-Alam ; rrv.. Tan inatke man Jharna ifurt 
haloxcan lidr ; iJakhnii Panjiihi h'-gid, cUxchh gio Saiasxr ; meanmg 
that the latter has carried arvay butter from the former and now 
only wlmy was left for others and nothing else. Referring to this 
Nazam-ul-.Mulk Nawab Ghazi-ud-Din Khan, the deposed Vazi'r of 
Delhi, used to quote the followung verses in P^’^sian : 

Sdlhd hidnd dar harUn-i-hazur ; 

Gasht mdnind-i-ism-i-khnd Itima nur ; 

Shaikh dar /nupy-t-H chnidn fariaad, 

Kin ::i nii har chi Indn ad raJald. 

i.e., he lived for years in the company of the Maulana Fakhr and be- 
came a complete hglit (of God) as his name indicated. The Shaikh 
said of him that he took away from him all that he possessed (i.e., 
spiritual excellenceb Innumerable miracles are ascribed to him. He 
often purified and enlightened benighted souls with a glance. He was 
able to senddiis imaginary body 0ra;bb/-t-,-./7/?) to various places at 
one and the same time ; for instance he once -aved the sinking ship 
of one of his ran rids when on a pilgrimage to M>cca and Medina 
by his imaginary body, while his real body remained at Dlaharan. 
He had promised a mnrkl that ho would road his yV/nica (death) 
prayers, but he chanced to die fir.st and put many of his followers 
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in doubt about his veracity, but it happened that the Qilda-i-Alam 
actually appeared and read the ./(/Ha.va of the Ills leadiiii^ 

l-Jiahfas and successors, vho influenced and l)cncfited the mass of 
the Muhammadan population in the Punjab and Sindh, were ; 
(v ^Khwfija Jvilr IVIuhammad, also called Aiir Muhammad II of 
^ariiwala (originally the name of a well) or Hajipur; (2) Qazi 
Muhammad Aqil of Kot Mithan ; (8) Hafiz Muhammad Jamal of 
Multan ; (4) Khwaja IMuhainmad Sulaiman Khan of Sanghar. The 
of the ■ first is at Hajipur, that of the second at Chachran 
Sharif, of the third at IMultan and of the fourth at Sanghar (Taunsa 
Tv/T ■yiidda-itaiihiit of the fourth and last QaJdi, Khwaja 

uhammad Musa, is the spiritual leader of Xawab Muhammad 
HamiWcd Khan V, the present ruler of Bahawalpur. The branches 
of the I’liuhfdfs of these four Jchalifas spread alu'oad, and each has 
^veial subordinate ijaiidis in this (State, in Sindh and in thePanjali. 
Besides these four there were numerous oi the Qil)la-i-Alam. 

elov only the names of those Jihalifa.'i are given whoso descendants 
have continued the system of p'lri nmridi, or making disciples : — 


(1) Hafiz Ghuliim Hasan, Bhatti, residont-of Chela AVahan 

in Tahsi'l Khairpur Sharqia. 

(2) Muhammad Bakhsh Chishti of Chishtian. 

(3) Muhammad Akbar of Banian in Hissar District. 

(4) Makhdum Sayyid Mahmud of Sitpiir. 


(o) Makhdum Sayyid Xaubaluir, sajiddu-ua.dnn of Uch 
Slian'f (who gave in Jd'jir to Qibla-i-Alam Jdanwali, 
which is still held by his descendants). 

(0) Makhdum Muhilili-i-Jahauiyan, Bukhari of Shahr Sultan. 

In short, the Aluhamraadans of this State, Montgomcrv, 
Multan, Dera Gha/.i Khan and some other di.stricts t f the 1 ’an jab' 
Baluchistan and Sindh arc all related to tlie <)ib!a.i-Al,im. Ho wa.s 
initiated into the AV/i/f/iif ceremonies at the a.ge of 42 voars, and 
after preaching for 21 years, parsed away on Afonday, the 3rd Zilhijj 
1205 H. at the age ef (i-I. 4 he date (>1 Ins (I'ath is given bv the 

farikh-i-ahja<> in the verse If,nf ir ti-.nbi ',ah r/d.sj/y 

?.(•. Alas! The world has lo-t 'its fight (and become dark). 
According to hi.s wall he was buned at t'hishtian in a piece of 
land, about which he used to say ynuui /-'h- 

this land smells of the hearts (oCsaints) ; and this uas the very 1,-i'nd"’ 
about which Baba Xanak had made a propheev. Eight vears after 
his death Khwaja Muhammad A(|il of Kot Mitlian Iniilt a dome 
over the tomb and in front of it r. small l-h {mi. 'i'lie oulei' 

walls were Imilt by Hafiz Bu’eammal damal of Mu t in. d’he 
lintel and door of tlie sliri'e and tlie pdles of ihec.iiiepe df tlio 
tomb, all of silver, and worth neari\' Ifi-. Il,(aiiq wrre diierid bv 
Xawiib Muhammad Hdiiiw.il Khan’lll, Another veisioii is tha't 


CHAP. I, C 
Population. 

Tke ehrine of 
Qibl4-i*Alam 
at ChiabtuD . 


H) shriiip (»f T.T] 
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CHAP. I, C. 
Population. 

The Rhrineof 
Qibla-i-Aliim 
at Chishlian. 


The ehrinc 
of Maiilavi 
Khada 
Bakhsh. 


tlie 77r/,7/i/7' at tlii< time flowed clo^^e to Afaliaraii and there was 
no di'y j)lace in its A'icinity Avhere a tomb could l)e Imilt, so he 
Avas buried at Clhslitian in a dry place Avhere ho often used 
tc sit The present hiu/7!.''- /i7/d/)ff vv'as ])nilt by his descendants a 
few years a" 0 , by raisin, o; a subscription of Rs. 12,000. For 
the comfort of pilyrims the late NaAA'iib biir Sadi(i Muhammad 
Khan IV built rpiito close to the shrine a magnificent serai at 
the cost of Rs. 20,0b0. In the enclosure of the sluine are the 
tombs of Sibgatulla, Lahori, Qiiri Azr/.ulla, and KliAvaja Ghulam 
Hasan Ehatti, aaTio AA'cre all leading Under the Amry dome 

of the shrine are the tombs of his sons, Xiir-us-Ramad, Xnr Ahmad 
and Xiir JTasan, of AS'hnm the first is also called the ShiJiid Sahib, 
because he AA'as murdered in cold blood while saying his prayers by 
Sai'Avan and Karam (Mahars by caste) in Rabi-ul-AAVwal, 1200 H. 
An )tr.-< is held annually at this shrine and a great part of the 
expenses of the celebration is paid by iMiiin Muhammad Yusuf sii jjdda- 
/Uts/d/;, another portion being defrayed by his brotherhood. One- 
third of the income of the shrine goes to Muiu Fazl-i-Haq, who is 
a desceudaut of Xtir Hasan, the third son of the Qibla-i-Alam. He 
is called the snjjiihi-naKhJ n Manghervi and Mian Muhammad Yiistif 
the snji .ida-uushiii iMaliar\'i. The remaining shares are distributed 
amoi'g the descendants (>f the other two sons of the Qibla-i-Alam. 
Tlie iiiiij ii'-ii rs aie appointed to keep the shrine clean and to 
collect the offei'ings and are paid from the income, of which a 
regular account is kept. There Axas a mosrjue, built by XaAvab 
Siidii| iMiiliamm ad Khan 11, inside the shrine. An Arabic Theo- 
logical Sclioul Avas o])ened in this mosfiuc by XaAvab Sir Sadiq 
jMuhammad Khan IV, and is still maintained. Its expenses 
AA'ere at first paid from the prhy purse of the late XaAVfib but, 
according to tlie ncAv scheme of edneationrd reform inaugurated 
by Colonel 11. Grey, late SuperinteuAlent in the State, in 1899, the 
entii'e ex] enditure iT' the T heijlogical Schools formerly met from 'the 
KaAwib’s })riA’y pur.se was included iu the State Educational Budget. 
As the mus(|ue was not A'ory sj)aci(ais, XaAvab Alimadyar Khan, 
son of Xawah rilnilaiu ()adir Khan, KluikAA'ani, Rais of Mnltan, 
h'A'ellcil i*i to tV'C ground and hiidt a more’ spacious one on its site on 
I’ecominendatiun of the I. to KliAvajci Alla Bakhsh of I'aunsa, at a 
cost ot ils. 2o,(i(to. Large j i-iirs granted by the State are enjoyed 
by the s'l j i in ami his collaterals. 

This shrine is situated at Khairpnr TamcAAuiH. IMaulavi Khudii 
Bakhsh Avas of the Malian llans tribe and disci[)le of Hafi/, Mnham- 
mad .lanril Miiltani (a /7/u/r/b of Elnraja Xiir Muhammad). He 
settled iu Khairpur East from Mult'in at the invitation of XaAViib 
Sadi(| Mulrmmral Klrei 11, win oltorod him one rupee dailv and a 
'iirini ot gi'a 1 ! ui'aitidy iov Ills expenses, lait hi' oulv accepted six 
annas d e.ly, wleek was le. a,'-iua! expenditure, and would not take 
more. Ik'sides beieg a mm ot sanetitv he' w;\s a great doctor of 
theology. It is s:i)ii that il AV.iskhe wish fit Kliwaja Xilr Muhammad 
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Sahib that Ills Imi’ial pi'iiyet' .should be porfoniicd by 0110 wlio had CHAP^I, C. 
never missed a muftfahaU/'^ dni'ino-hi.s vdiolc life. t)f all the disciples population, 
and khalifas jn'esent at his deathbed no one was considered so 
qualified a.s Manlavi Khnda llakhsh, and aocordinydy he recited the of Maniavi 
jandm prajei'S. Hi.s shrine was built by .Jainadar Abdul Khali([ 

Khiin (a leading dignitary in the Darbar of Muhaimuad Balniwai 
Khiin III) with tho assistance of his other 'lunrids. lie died 
childless, and was succeeded in the khildfit Iq' iMaulavi Abd-ul-Gaffar, 
who was a descendant of his g'reat-graiulfather, iMaulavi Mahmud. 

Maulftvi Abd-ul-Gaffar was succeeded by his yeunger brotla'r 
Maulavi Abd-ur-Razzaq, whose successor.s {sa/jdihi-iiashiiis) were 
as follows ; — 

(1) Maulavi Abd-ul-Majid, son of Maulavi Abd ur-Haz/hj III. 

(2) Maulavi Abd-ul-Gafur, son of Maulavi Abil-ul-Majid, 

the present sajjdda-uashin. 

The annual urs is held from 2Sth to 30th Muharrani. A sum 
of Rs. 137 is allowed by the State to the sajj dda-ii'ishtu at each iiys 
(equal to Rs. 200 Bakiwal Khani, which were current in tho State 
before the Agency) and two wells are also granted to the slnaiie 
as iiidm. The income is equally divided among all the descendants 
of the second sajjada-naslun. 

This shrine is a mile from Ivhairpur 'ramewali near tho Tameuala 
mound. The name of the saint i.s Maulavi Aiirulhdi, who was a 
member of the Urya Bhatti tribe and a hlnili^a of IvhAvaja Aur 
Muhammad. His v.rs is held on the 20th of Bafr every year and 
is attended by nearly IjoOO persons, She-goats and cows are 
sacrificed on this occasion. The present i/odnuff/, Hafiz Ahizr 
Muhammad, has been enjoying 1 d Avells as indiii from the fitate 
since the reign of AMwab Patch Khan. 

This shrine is in Khan Bela, dlaulavi Sultan ^luhammad The sbrina 
was an authorised khaUfi of Khwaja dluhammad Aipl Sahib of 
Kot iMithan. Ho died childless, raid the maua.gemeut of tne shruie hamroad. 
is in the hands of Mian Hot of Shid;!ni. 'I’he a.nuual ers is per- 
formed from the 1st to the 3rd of Rabi-us-S.Iin, on w liieli oeeasion, 
as on others, goats, sheep, cows and bultaloes are sacrificed. 

When Manlavi Sultiin dlalnuiid was alive, he was very fond 
of liiissi (gram) bread, fowds, and iia.'^irdr (snuff), and so people vow 
to offer these three things in retuiai far the fulfilment of their 
wants. The shrine w;is built liy the widow of dlaulavi Sultiin 
Muhmud under the patronage of Muhammad Taqiib ivliiis Kheli, 
once a Vazir of the State. 


There is another shrine at Khan Pela 
Muhammad, a khnlifa of Ihiji Gul iMuhammad of 
The latter was a disciple and khalif'i ol Kliwiljii 


of Miiln Slmrif The bhiineof 
T jy . lliin Shftnf 

AullKuljtlir ifnhammad. 

Jiluliaimnad Aip’l. 


(1) Uustohahh aru deed*; liSrlormcd in imit.nn<'ii of the riniihei i.'liieh aie ovei' and iitovo 
the usual cereuwaies of dailr juayers, fasis, c/'-.-y, auU i.ih.v,''.' fniiwr, &c. 
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Tliis slu'ine is also ondev tlic miiiiagcmeiit ol ^luiu Hot of Hhidani. 
Tho aiumal is Iveld ou tlie 14th Jaiiiadi-iis-fS;ini and is 

attended by iieavly IdlOO per-sons. The people generally offer 
c// !'/■/, jiiirdfltcC and a cover for the tomb in hopes of getting 
children, Ac. 


Klnviija Mnliaimnad Aqil, one of the four chief lihahfas of 
Kluvaja Ailr Muhammad, Avas the founder ofthe (jiKldint Chachran. 
It is said that mre of his ancestors, Malik, son of Yahya, Quraishi, 
crane to lliudh in the reign of khali/n Abdul Malik, son of Manvan. 
After many generations bhaikh Mnhainmad, knoAvm as Kaurah, 
became famou-s as a saint, and his descendants became knoAvn as the 
Korejas. Accordingly the famdy of Chachran as Avell as the entire 
tribe ui the Korejas is Quraishi ])y 01 igin.'^' Qiizi Muhammad Aqil 
before he Ijocame a llinUfn of the Qibla-i-Alam, used to be a teacliei-, 
and bis auce.'tor.s rdways licld /iyirs from tlie emperors of Delhi, 
sueb as Hhah JaUanand Anrangzeb, Timur Sluib, king of Khorasan 
and others owing to tlieir duties of 'j<nu. Numerous tribes entered 
into with Muhammad A(pl as well as many ronotvned personages 
of the time, such as the Gilani and Bukhari iMakhdums and many 
chiefs of the (ihumrain, Arbiini, Achrani, Kehrani, Pirjani and 
H;d:ini septs of the Daudpotras, and the Baloches on either 
baidvS of the Indus, such as the Bozdar, Lund, Drishak, Gnrchdni 
and Lagiiri, Ac., and oven Aawiib Sadiq Muhammad Khan II of 
Bahawal})ur became him disciple. Many miracles are attributed by 
the people to Aqil Muhammad. In his old age he had no shadow, 
his body being >u trauspareiA as to transmit the rays of the sun 
through it ; he did not go abroad by daylight or by inooidight to 
conceal this prodigy, buy cloth could pass tliruugli his body, and 
a luiKji, which tlius went through him, is still kept as a relic by one 
of his iiiiit-lils. Ills shrine is at Kot Mithan in Dera Ghazi Khan 
Di.vtrict. lie was succeeded l>v his sou Khwiija Ahmad Ali, who 
diccl on tlie dth blum’baii, 121L1 II., after surviving him only 13 
mouths. He ns bui'ied by tlie side of KliAvaja iMuhammad Aqil. 
KhAViiju Ahnuid Ali bad two sons, KhAvajas Khuda Bakhsh, ■ 
entitled tlie Mahbih)-i-ll:ibi {III. the bcloAU'd of Gud), and Taj Muham- 
mad. I’he formci- used to l\A'c at Kot Mithan, lait Avheii Ranjit Singh 
conquered Deia Gha/.i Khan ho came to the Balulwalpur State and 
stayed at a place where Chachran is now situate. At fir.st a snhl of 
ki'iui reeds Was made for liis residence, which is preserved up to 
the present day and innch vi.sited l)y the lielievers. This new 
settlement grew into importance day by dav and is now a 
handsume and well built town. xVs this gi'ound u'as in the posses- 
sion of the Clnieliar tribe, the village uas called Chiicliaran, Ho 
died on the 12th Zilhijj, 1200 H., and was Inuied by the side of his 


(K JmI! a ' lih'i I - riH' 

jii'iny luitl.f'iiii'j.'. 'iichjjH Sir Ut*j 

of lUc* 


'■uihltql Uh nil njK it 
Kiiird. Ar,, Uid 


lOjl'i.t tril,r ol Sinilhiaii oritriii Ay 
d.*> ! ajc f'Ciieictl to be trancli 
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ancestors. is also })elievod to be a worker of miracles, CHAP. I C. 

and Nawal) Fateh Khan of TBahawalpur was one of his disciples. He _ 
had two sons, Khwajas Ghulam Fakhr-iid-Dfn and GhuMm Farid. ^ 

The former Avas boi’n ill 1234 and died in 1288 Hijra. In 1281 
Hijra, Avhen he Avas sajjdda-naxhin, an inundation of the Indus Sharif 
destroyed the toAAUi of Kot Mithan. Upon this the remains of the 
saints AA^ere taken out and buried at a distance fi oin the hank of the 
river. The remains of KliAAiija Muhammad Aqil ^1 Malibiib-i-Ilahi 
Avere buried by KhAvaja Ghulam Fakhr-ud-D inland the remains 
of KhAvaja Ahmad Ali and Taj Muhammad Avere buried in another 
place close at hand liy KhAvaja iMuhammad. Accordingly there 
are tAVO separate handsome mausoleums at Kot Mithan. KhAAaija 
Ghulam Farid succeeded on the death of his elder brother in 1288 H. 

As sajjdda-nnshvii he Avas a spiritual guide of KaAvab Sir Sadiq 
Muhammad Khan IV. He Avas A’^ery pious and benevolent, and 
took special interest in the poor, and almost the Avhole of his income 
was spent in helping persons of high family reduced to straitened 
circumstances. He died on the 7th Rabi-ns-Sfini 1320 H. and 
was succeeded in the rjaddi by his only son Mian Muhammad 
Bakhsh. The village of Waghuiin is granted to the siiJJdd(Mtashtns 
in jdgir, and it yields an income of over Rs. 20,U00 annually. 

The poetical writings {I'dtrs) of KhAyaja Ghulam Farid are else- 
Avhere described. 

Lai Sohanra Avas an UlaAA-i Quarishi^ and a relation of Shaikh u\ SahBcra. 
Hakim of Mau Mubilrak. He and Malmin Samma aa'ci’c the khalifas 
of Shaikh Baha-rrd-Din, Zakariya of Multan, and AVero commissioned 
by him to convert the Hindu tribes of the Dhaddar (the tract 
adjoining the Sutlej betAveen BahaAA'alpur and Khairpur East) to 
Islam. The toAvn of Lai Sohanra (mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbari 
as a Mahdl in the Sirkiir of Multan) Avas founded by this saint 
He Avas a great traveller and in most places iu Sindh he built 
indhads (grottos for worship), one of AA'hich, knoAvu as the haithak, is 
situated at Ranipur, and is much frequented Ijy the believers as 
an object of adoration. He died a martyr (shahid) while helping a 
handful of men against a gang of dacoits close to Thatta in Sindh, 
from AA'hich place his descendants brought his I’emains to Lai Sohanra. 

The first shrine of Liil Sohanra was situated about a mile north- 
ATards from the present Lai Sohanra A'illage. In l29(i H. the shrine 
and the old village Avere submerged by the Sutlej and hi^ remains 
Avere brought to the present site of his shrine near Tahliwala well. 

The tomb of Mahrau Samma Avas also opened on thi.s occasion by 
his descendants and the remains of that saint buried on the Rolii 
border about three miles fiom the present shrine of Lai Sohanra. 

The sajjdda-nashin of Lai Sohanra held about -3,000 highas of indin, 
for the shrine ; but the indra being dairdn-i-khdnqdh lapsed AA'ith 
the disaitpearance of the old shrine under the rules in force in the 
State. The present sajjdda-nashin i-s Shaikh liueam gliHig who is 
llth iu descent from Lai Sohama. 
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The shrine of Pi'r Abdul Klialiq is in Kasunhir, ii village near 
Shahr Farid. Pir Abdul Kliali([ was a Xhni'l Pajiiiit and a resi- 
dent of Oofjern, a contemporary of i<din JJidUir Shdh of Kasur and 
his fast friend. They both travelled in search of a s])iritual leader 
and Abdul Xhalitj, when he was in his sixtieth year, saw in a 
vision and Avas adopted as a pupil and disciple by KhAvaja OAvais 
Qarni, a contempoiary and disciple of the Prophet. It is related of 
the saint that remained alAAarys in a state of unconsciousness, 
except AA'hen liTOeard music, of Avliich he Avas passionately fond. 
After preaching for oO years he died at the age of 90. At first his 
shrine A\-a^ at Mohibli (.MuhilA Ali), District Montgomery, but 
owing to the encroachment of the river his remains Avero brought 
to a Aullage called lindlti (Tahsil Mailsi), and from there removed 
to the present site of the shrine. The present sajjdda-nusliin is 
Hfiji Muhammad Yaepib, Avho enjoys a aa’cII in indra from the State 
as long as the shrine stands. 

This shrine is situated at a distance of miles from 8amasata 
Piailway station. .Sahib-us-Sair {ht. great traveller) Avas a title 
gh'en to Mohkam Din, aa'Iio Avas a disciple and Khalifa of Pfr 
A))dul Khuliq. The latter used to say that only a single rice 
grain of fojp- (godliness) Avas given to the former and ho multiplied 
it into thousands of grains. i^Iany miracles are attihbuted to him. 
rvawal) Muhammad BahaAA’al Khan II had much faith in him, and 
u>ed to make presents to him. The mosque in the Timid mohalla 
of BahtiAvalpur town, AA'hich is standing to the present day, was 
built Ijy him from a ,ui::ar presented to him Ijy thrd rnler of the State, 
lie was jjoisoned by his disciples of KathiaAvar Kachh on the 5th 
lialji-iiS‘Sdni, 1197 Hijra, in order that his shrine might be built 
among them and so save them the trouble of a distant pilgrimage. 
Ho AA'as Imried at Durachi Bandar in Kachh, but after a time Mitin 
Ahmad Din fii>t sajjada-nuslna brought his remains secretly to 
Goth Bakhsa close to 8amasata. The offerings made here are 
generally f/oA u/u and coAvs. Women are not alloAAmd to 

enter the shrine, because the saint passed his Avhole life in celibacy. 
Ihc annual n/'s i.s held on the oth Kodji-i's-Suini Fairs). Rupees 
30d are giA'cn on thi.s occasion by the .State, and if His Highness 
the AnAAoib visits the ths pei.sunally a sum of Rs. 15G is given in 
addition. Be-'-ides these sums an om’/.t and of Rs. GOO are 
assigned by the JState to the .shrine duird'iii-i-khdnijnh (as long as 
the shrine stand.-^). Pir Alidid Khaliij and ifahib-us-lSair Avere des- 
cended from the same parents. 


Among Hindus the I'uelai ini Brahmans are generally tho 
followers of Guhali/u (J<i-ydt,/j and G'n/u/ A religious leaders are called 
Tclo.ii'jis. The I’lidcuiiia Brahmans are divided into three branches, 
MacLcdd, S' ndhn and Dassa, ali belonging to the same sect. The 
Sdi'sal Brahmans are generally ilie followers of G nuja Mali, Ldlji 
Kalddhai'i, Gn^idlji and Gukahiit Gusdui, Tho lihah'is of the State 
are the t’sc/ci'/.-i (disciples) of '/V/idnyi: and G'f'.dij'.L Gvdain, while 
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the Arnras are either the followers of Gnl-ahia Gosdtn, Ldlji and 
(jnvja Mali, or else they are jVfla-iA' Panthis, Fmiirs, r,,- XcUh Senxihs. 
Some of tlic Nath Seirahs l)olnng to theiMargi sect. Their aGlidnas 
(places of worship) are in siiljtcrranean chambers {marhis). These 
Nilth Sewak Margis mostly live in Ahmadpnr East and its neigh- 
bourhood, Ahmadpur Lamma, and the subnrlrs of Khan Bela. '1 hey 
are said to have nine or ten 'marine at Ahmadpur East. They 
observe two Norati'as (festivals lasting eight daj^s and nights) 
annually, ri::., one on Sinli Ashtnii and the other on Chet 

Sudi Ashfomi. On this occasion men and women, pure Margis and 
half Margis, gather together in the ■oinrhis, and perform religions 
worship in various sensual ways. The pure Ptdyn-Mdrgis are not 
burned like other Hindus, but usually are Imried in a sitting 
posture, a stick called lairagoh being placed under the chin or 
arms of the corpse to support it. f^ometimes, however, fheir dead 
bodies are thrown into a river. 


The Jains are to be found only at Maujgadh, Phhlra, Uerawar> 
Bahawalpur to-wn and Ahmadpur East. They are divided into three 
sects in the State, ri.v.,— (1) the Digunhris (or the Bispanihis and 
T e rap anti lis), (2) the Shifanlrris, and (S) the Dhdndias, which have 
more female than male votaries. Of the 84 sects or orders of the 
Jain priesthood (or the Saniegi Sddhv.s and .Tati-friirus) only four 
appear to be represented in this State; these are the Khrdtara, 
Tapd, Kamedla, and Laimga Gachlms. The only Updsara 
(monastery) of the Jati-Gmis or celibate priests of these orders 
in the State is at Maujgarh. Pilgrimages are made by the Jains of 
the State to the Updsara s in Bikaner. 


The principal temples of the Hindus are found at Bahawalpur, 
Ahmadpur East, Uch SImrif, Khanpur, KImirpur East and Ahmad- 
pur Lamma. These are consecrated to Maharajji, Laiji, Kaladhari, 
Sawal Shah, Gimja iMiili, Narsinghji, C4ondliji, IMangaldasji or Gopi 
Nathji. There are also asihn)is (places for worship) at FortDorawar 
and Hnrian near Adamwahan, dedicated to Matranisand Aliidranis, 
the well knOAvn goddesses, and one consecrated to Giingirani at 
Bahawalpur. 


The State allows grants to Hindu and Muliararaadan places 
of worship or reverence in the shape of assignments and partial 
remission of land revenue called uidm and Jxasnr. As a I'ulo, a 
nominal nazrdna (trilnite) is annually realized by the State from the 
guardians of shrines and the cust(xlians of temples. The total area 
granted in inam and l-asnr amount to o7,S7o laghas (a bigha = T 
acre) and the annual mra-dna charged therODU is Rs. 764. 
Beside the above, casli grants to Hiiidu tem])les and Tluliam- 
m.adan religious and educational institutions are made from the 
State Treasury. T'hese are of two classes, ri:., for I'eligions places 


inside the State and for 


amount of annual grants for 


similar institutions outside it, the total 
the former being Rs. 5,230 and 
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for the latter Es. 2,258. The ontsiclc grants arc chiefly given to 
Muhammadan in.stitntions in Lahore, Amritsar, Saluiranimr, Delhi, _ 
Ajmer and Multan. 

SurERSTlTIONS AXP TorULAR RRRTRrs. 

The following horses are nnlucky ; — 

(a). A horse or marc, Avith a Avhite '^pot, small enough to be 
covered by the tlnnnb, on the forehead. Such a horse 
is called or starred on the forehead. 

(/-). A horso or mare Avith three feet of one colour and the 
fourth of another. A Av'hite blaze on the forehead 
hoAveA’er counteracts this CA'il sign. Such an animal 
is called iirjal. 

(r). A horse Avith a black palate {aidh him a?p in Persian), 

(if). A horso Avith both hind feet and the off forefoot Avhite. 
But a AA'hite aodr forefoot is a good omen, as in the 
Persian couplet : — 

Bo pdish sufed-o-yake dast-i-chap, 

Binrad Idirj-i-i^hdl-i-dli nasal. 

“ A horse with two white (hind) feet and a white near 
forefoot is worthy to be ridden by a king.” 

(c). A horse or mar? which is wall-eyed (mitnki) or which 
has an eye like that of a human being, is called tdki, 
and is ill-starred. 

If a woman does not conceive for a long time and afterwards 
becomes pregnant, she is made to gh'e birth to her child in a 
jungle AA-hich is afterwards set on fire. This is believed to prcATnt 
the evil effects of the birth. A Hindu Avoman AA’ith child is not 
alloAVcd by her relations to cross a river by boat as that would 
cause abortion. If a woman does not conceive till 7 years have 
elapsed after the first delivery it is ItelicA'cd that she'^had given 
birth to the child at the same time as a tigress hud lirought forth 
her young. If a mare brings forth her offspring in the. day time, 
it's considered unlucky. The remedy adopted to aAmrt the evil 
effects is that the car of the young one (colt or filly) is bored or 
the tip of the car cut off. 

To hear a donkey bray behind Avhen one is starting on a 
journey, or a partridge call (,>n the loft, is an omen that the journey 
Avill fail in its ol)ject. But a partridge calling on the right is lucky. 
Also it is foitunate to meet a .sAA’ceiici' carrying filth, or a coffin 
when setting out on bnsines'^. It is a good omen to ^ee a bird, eallal 
the nialhdla, on the right hand early in the day and on the left later 
in the day, and r/Va vrsd. If a tliief, when going to steal, hears a 
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j^asant on the left lie considei^; it a bid omon and I'otnrn^. If a C. 

maina or a Ixli (also a bird) bo lieaid ^varbl.nif on the roof, the Population. 
rWomen reply, Ata /lih t jii'i h^, ja uiiuili lh ]■ m li c. The flour 
' is ready o-i'onnd, " 0 , fetcii tho gue-t,” i. >■.. a gue-^t is expected. 

The bird’s note is supposed to he/ii/m /nho, the imperative of jiil'ai 
{jnsnd), to grind. If a man .sneezes tvlion .starting on a journey, the 
' journey will be tmsnccc.ssful. Similarly it i.s a liad omen for a 
marriage procession to hear the roar of thunder or meet ivith a 
gale of wind on their way to the bride’s house. Any additions to a 
^Bon.se are made by the Hindil.s in front of, or in line with, the 
gjfeildings that exist, not in their rear. A new 1 milling at the back 
If the hou.se is calculated to Ining '-omo calamity on the owner’s 
Dead. A crow on the cojiing of tlse hoii.se-w.ali denote- tlmr :i rehitiou 
, coraino- on a visit, or at least that ncw.s from one will soon arrive. 

■' On the other, if a woman gets hurt she will put it d'.ovn to having 
heard a crow cawing on the copings. A kite .-itting rai tlio hun-e 
i.s unlucky, .so a black //am// or scare-ciow i.s nsnally liung on the 
loftic.st part of the roof. 

The following lunar dates are considered unUicky and agncnl- 
turists generally do not begin reaping on them : — 

3rd, 8th, 13th, fl3rd and dstli. 


But it is not unlucky to continue if the reaping has once been 
begun. The earth on the 1st, oth, /th, flth, Itflh, '21st, and 

24th davs of the lunar mouth and no agricultural work should he 
begun in these days or failure will be the I’o.sult. Simdav is com- 
monly regal ded as a Inckj' day to begin cub iA'ating or watering 
the fields, sinking or wosk.iig a well, or leaping, llinihis stop all 
field-work on a Tucsilay, as it i> “ the son of tlie eartli, an<l 
neither till, plough nor reaj) on that day. Ihioves liclieve that if 
they commit theft on a Friday they will bo cauglit. lor travelling 
certain days of the week are inanspicious, and the rides are given 
in the verso : 


Aifii'Ji’ if VC'. Ji'iiii't '/c hlldah’ iiihJ nil j 
CIih'ini'IAian ■ r, San' ti’ ihh lri: rh x i Inin jniir ,ia jA, 
Mainl<i/-i''Ii' /'-' l-lmUt ililnXi'i’ i/nih Inii i/i:: nn jX, 

Sun jiixi'iX cdi‘ KJiamis ih’ dalAinn mnl na. jx. 

“ Do not go towards the West on Sundays or Fridays, East 
on Saturday.^ ' or IMondays, North on Tuosdaysor Wodnesdays,or 
tOAvards the South on a T’hursdiy. ' Ihuh Hindus aiid Muham- 
madans behcA'c in Jcini in or the ( hih il-AI"l .i! . I h ih U-Alnl i! are 
' foiTy saints who liA'c in different direction.- on the A'anous dates. 
Their number is iinairiablv forty. II one ot tliem da-i, a new .saint 
takes his phicm To niideitako a journey in any direction on the 
dates Avhen the saints are iu that direction i.s nulncky. Again, 
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agriculturists do not reap a crop facing iii the direction in -which 
the saints are. The folio-wing figiu’O shows the different dates on 
-which the saints are believed to bo in each direction : — 

BiHb, North. Isun. 

(North-West) (S') (North-East) 



Wa'iot. (3) Knlni. 

(South-West) South. (South-East). 


The numbers within brackets inside the square denote dates. 
The following lines give the dates on which the Chihil-Abddl 
are in tlio differont directions : — 

Pahli, niinwin, solan, chawwi, halrni, wich pehchan, 

Do, dab, satara, panjhi Xairaf sliak na an, 

Tarai, chhabbi, athtira, yaran wich Jamde jan, 

Char, ])ara, satiiwi, mini 2fag]trih shok na an, 

Pauj, tera, wih, tarai diharc, Biih de wich jiln, 

Chile, ikki, athawi sach much ivich Da'/t pochhan, 

Sat, chauda, unattiri, liawi Masltraij gaib rijal, 

Ath, pandra, tarih, trewi rehnde wich Shirndl. 


I < t t/ V./ 1.A 




iliat IS, the L'kihu-Ahtf XL occupy 

2-ith, the Xaintt on the •2nd, lOth, ]7ch and 2oth, the South 
on tlie onh 2tith, bSth and 11th, thy We.st (nt .■yZ/yt/b or 
the 4th, 12tli, 2/tli and Ibth, tlie Btih f lu'ey date.s, Z.c., -the 5th 
Idth and 20th, jlie B-t,t on the (hli, 21st and 28 th,"’ the East 
(nixAirig) on the 7th, Hth, 20th and 22iid, and the Aorth (.Aiimm 
on the «th, 15th, 30th and 23rd, 
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Certain hours of the days of the week are considered lucky. 
These are termed ::akJii or chaunharia-inahhro.t. The following 
lines give the lucky hours of the various days ; — 

Zakhi, Ait, (or Sunday], Juma, Khamis pahr dhayan pichchhe. 

Adhe pahr thin pichchhe Chhanchhan jo koi -akki puchche. 

Dedh pahr thin pichchhe zakki Mangal bujh SaAvar. 

AAVAVal Sara akhar adha zakki hai Budhwar. 

That is, the zakki hours on Sunday, Friday, and Thursday begin 
at 2|- pa/trs after sunrise (a pahr=3 hours); on Saturday, half 
jiahr after sunidse; on Tuesday and Monday 1^ ^^ter it ; 

and on Wednesday the A\diole first pa/o- and half the last i/ahr 
are zaltki. The hours other than those mentioned are considered 
unlucky. Work undertaken in the hours gh’-en in the above lines 
is beheved to end satisfactorily and well. 

If anything goes bad it is believed to be lieAvitched (bandhna) 
by an enemy, and those skilled in combating magic are called in 
to undo the mischief by charms. But a dyer avIioso indigo has 
got spoilt retails some gossip or rumour he has beard in a highly 
exaggerated form, and then his indigo recovers its colour. Many 
of the diseases of the children such as Cmta-vs-sihvjon''^'' (Arab., 
lit. “the mother of children”) are ascribed to demons, and 
Bhangis and Chuhras arc employed to exorcise these, liccauso they 
are believed to be in some Avay connected Avith those castes. 
Sometimes a A'crmin, called the Jahdna, is tied in a cloth Avhich is 
wrapped round the neck of a child suffering from convulsions. 
Diseases of the brain and Avomb in Avomen are mostly ascribed 
to demons and genii, such as, pnrrt, hhut, pashdj, dit, rdkhnsh, dain, 
chtirel, ddknn, shdk'in, pari and dec, who also occasionally possess 
men. Khetr-palji’s temple at Uch is a famous place for casting 
out devils, and the process usually takes a day, but may last a 
month. Scorpion-bite is cured by proxy. A man goes on behalf 
of the person bitten to the exorciser and the latter bloAVS a spell 
on to some AV'ater, Avhich the proxy drinks. This cures tho 
sufferer. The spell runs : — 

latnuti, yisiuvii kdkor ddagid, oh kdkar marjdegd, 

An ddnge ko pdui pildthnjd, ddngd harip -.egd. 

“ Ismun, Jsismun (these Avoids are the whe i secret of tho 
charm), tho scorpion bit, but the scorpion AAill bo killed : I Avill give 
Avatei’ to the person Avho was not liittcn, and tho person bitten shall 
be cured.” 

The folloAving manta r is used for the diseases therein specified : 

Pdr haijai Bantari jis Saicaht jotjd. Lilt, kiirdf, (jkundn~ 
dra, a.kh-di, than ihdid panje hdhut! 


CHAP. I, C. 
Population. 

Lucky hours, 


A\'’itclicraffc 
and charms. 


(1) Inl'anlilo Convulsions, 
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CHAP. I, C. 
Population. 

Cur* fer 
bydropbobia. 


Charms for 
ertpa and 
cattle. 


“ Baiitiii'i ('•ave birtli to Stnvaut on tlio otlier sido of the river, 
whoTcliv iiloeT", .al)s'-e^>e'^, toothache, 0])hthalniia, and dwellings of 
the brea.'t doi>aited.” If the I'igdit hreabt be swollen the left is 
exorcised, and vice versa. 

The Ivhaggas and Bedhns are Itelievcd to l)e aide to cure 
hydrophobia by Idowing upon the patient, and the latter also use 
the following lalxiu or ebarm : 

Bi>hi)llnt>, nil'll a xm-i-Kh ml X , ilnsrx nxm Miihammnd Rasul 
All'ilt, tisvd lid’ll clixv i/xr, Kaldm K/ni'ld iH, hmhld Pad- 
sh tk iJastgiv, hard S/dldii Saggid Alnnnil Kubiv, vhhitta 

ijiddar, kutt i kxi'v, havkat Fir Mnkhdum 

Jihdni'idn "dl kh nv ki jdivi>. 

“ I liegin first uith tlic name of God, then with the name of 
Mnhannnad, the prophet (.f G(.'d, then with the names of the four 
Khalifas. The word is of God, with the permission of Badshah 
DastgiT {i.p., Shaikh AIkIuI Kadir Jilani) and of Sultan Sayyid 
Ahmad Kabir ; may the person bitten by a mad dog or jackal 
recover by the blessings of Makhdiim Jahaniyiiii. 

If a crop of wheat, gram or maize Ijo attacked by insects 
[kuiigt or Ida) a charm {kalxin) is incited to a\'ert injury, or a 
camel s Ijone Ijuri.t .^o tiiat the* smoke may elrilt over the crop, a 
kaldiii being also read. The following chai ms are in use : — 

Iwiiiji, kivd, iiii.Ud, ijakhvd chdve Iheu Ikivd, 

IlaLiii Khadd he iidl di haivd ate gai add. 

“Kungi, Kiiii, Aliila, and Bakhra are lirothers and sistci'S (of 
the same family); Iw the command of God a wind Idcw and drove 
them all away.” This is spoken over some sand, which is then 
sprinkled over the crop. The following is recited and blown 
over the di.seased crops ; — 

Kii.ii'ji, l\‘vd, Fakhrd tavige bhuiu third, 

Rvti iiiind'. di gxi icd add. 

” Kuiigi, ICnii, liakhra are all three brothers and sisters ; the 
lu'ead of one who does not pray {iiimii.) was carried away bv the 
viiid.” Aial meanwhile the owmer walks round the field, eatiiifc 
fried wdieat. If ho meets any one w'hile so doing he gives him 
the Avheat, 'out must not speak to him. A\ hen grain has all been 
threshed out by the cattlo the owner digs a trench (kard) round it 
which he fills with Avatcr. A'o one may enter this circle AA'hich 
protects the cro[) fi-oni evil si>irit. Blight i.s averted liy hangino- 
up a pot attaclied to a^ long stick, in a field, the put beino- hdlod 
Avith earth fn'in a .saint’s toad). Jn selecting a place for a stack 
of corn, a pit is fii-t dug and tin* earth excavated finm it lait back 
again. It it e.xactiy tilG the pit, the place* i.-, unpiopitious and 
another place is chosen. But if some earth remsius over after the 


The Panjak. 
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pit is full tlie corn is stackeil and tlie grain winnowed there. Many CHAP. I, C.’ 
cultivators set up a plough in a heap of corn, and draw a line Pop^^on. 
round it with a knife to prevent genii from eating the grain. If ms for 
when corn has been winnowed the grain appears less than the husks, crops'and 
it is believed that some evdl genius has got into the heap and <=attie. 
stolen the grain and a ram or a he-goat is killed and eaten jointly 
by the farmers to expel it. Such genii assume the shape of ants 
or other insects, and so, when the husks have been separated from 
the grain, the ground around the heap is swept and no insect 
allowed to get into it. When cattle, &c., are diseased^ they are 
commonly taken to the shrine cd some saint, and the owner is told 
in a dream what means will effect a cure: or the miijdivar of the 
shrine hears a voice from the tomb or the cattle get frightened at 
night and run away, in either of which cases it is expected that they 
will recover. In the Ubha the following mantar is used in cases 
of foot and mouth disease : — 

Suranjit de tre lete Dar, Datliar, Uuhdrd, 

Bixci Bdi de pdp duhhan- je dhan icich kare jnisdrd. 

“Suranjit had three sons, Dar, Dathar and Buhara. The sins of 
Biwi Bai shall sink her down {ie., she will be annihilated) if she 
lives at all in this w'orld.” In the Lamina this disease is called 
muhdrd and to cure it the shrine of Jetha Bhutta is much resorted 
to. If grass does not agree with the cattle the following mantar 
is recited 7 or 11 times and the mullah blows into each animal’s 
ear : — 

Kdld paththd ijabhar iranadn, 

Zimin u'irh hik said upaiuidn, 

Aa hir puthtlid cdd nidadn; 

Main lid t-^ri ::dt pii'hhdn in. 

Ant naijri, ant 

More paththd jiice dh.'jr. 

If a young tree is peculiarly flourishing or vigorous, it is dedi- 
cated to a pir or e\eu called after his name, and olf'erings are made 
to it. Village’ s often visit such a tree in small groups. Gradually 
the fret is su[)posed to be the saint himself and .to distinguish it ri 
flag is fastened to it. 'Hie pir chosen in such cases is the one most 
implicitly believed in by the vdllagers. 

The five days during which the moon remains in Kumbh ThePaBjak. 
(Aquaiius) and i\Iin (L’isces) are termed 2 "' '{jak {h'ozxi panj, b). 

Among the Hindus, if a person dies in the panjak, the following 
ceremony is performed : — As many dolls are made of cloth or of 
the darabh or dahh grass a.s llicro arc days remaining in tho 
panjak. These are placed in the cotlin along with tho dead body, 
ami burnt w'ith it. Tor instance, if a person dies on the 2nd day 
pf tho 2 >anj(ik, three dolls, and if on the oi'd, two dolls are madej 
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CHAP. I, C. and burnt witli tlio corpse. Tlio belief is that, if this bo not done, 
Population many lucmber^' of the family will die as there are days left in 
the ^jiin> lie penod. The body of a person dyino- during a punjalc is 
ThePanjuk. liouso by the dooi’, but a Ijig hole is made in 

the wall OA'or the door and through it the body is taken out. 
The Hindu women wear oiaiaments on the imiijnlc dates, the 
idea being that they will get as many more ornaments as there 
remain daj’S before the expiry of the 'pnujak. 

Some Muhammadans in Aullages believe in the jyriijnl-, but ac- 
cording to them, a person dying in the first or last five days of a 
lunar month is said to have died in the panjakda, and the belief is 
that five or seven members of the family must then die. The 
following measures are taken to avert this ealamity : — 

(1) . While carrying the coffin they sprinkle mustard-seed 

on the road to the graveyard. 

(2) . Blue pofhay {potlm are small beads used by girls for 

decorating dolls) are put into the mouth of the 
deceased. 


(o). A piece of the ok plant i'; buried with the body. 

(4). After the body is buried, an iron peg is driven into the 
ground outside the grave towards the deceased’s 
head. 

If a person dies during the panjak and his relations, being 
aware of the pinijak, omit the above ceremonies at his funeral, and 
deaths ensue in the family, the relations exhume the Ijody. Ignorant 
people believe that the deceased will by then have growm long teeth 
and be seen eating his shroud. Some cut off the head from the 
corpses, while others think it sufficient to diive a nail into the skuU. 
This superstition is only prevalent among a few iMuhammadan Jats 
in the villages — not among Muhammadans generally. 

Council of For three persons to act together as a council or committee is 

Te^uu- vmlucky. Ty lioii jiinlxa di mojlis klmfi ; i. e., a committee con- 

sisting of three mem’Oers is unlucky (lit. counterfeit). 


Tuc CiiBisTiAX Reehuox. 


The Christian 
religion. 


The number of Christians in the State in 1901 was only 83, of 
Avhom 0 were natives and tho remainder l-luropeans and Eurasians. 
There is a Mission 8chool in Bahawalpur administered bv tho Church 
Mission Society, Midtdn, and a yearly grant-in-aid of Rs. 1 200 
is made towards its maintenance by the State. 


Oicui'.vrioxs. 

Occupations. Full particulars of tho occupations of tho inhabitants of the 
State will be found in Table XVII, Fart B. IMore than three-fourths 
oflthc^pcople (77 per cent.) depend for their livelihood on a'^niculturc 
and no Other occupation calls for any special remark. ° ’ 
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The statement below gives the recognized divisions of time CHAP, I, C. 
among Hindus and Muhammadans, with a brief account of the Population, 
duties performed at each of them ; — 

^ Diviaionsoi 

— ■ - time. 


Hindus. 


Muhammadans. | Eemaeks. 


1 . 


2 . 


3. 


4. 


5. 

0. 


7. 


8 . 


9. 


10. 


11 . 


12 . 


13. 


14. 


Bharlhdt-u-ela . — (Hind lis 
go to a river or temple.) 


Poh-phutdi,~ Hindus gn 
to their shops. 


Siihh-Kdzib (or false dawn, 
also called afhur-wdd). 

Muhammadans eat sabri (food) 
before the false dawn during 
the Ramazan fasts, and some 
repeat the iahajjud prayers. 
Travellers start on a journey. 
Para-phutdi, — Mnhammadan 
zaniinddi'i begin ploughing. 


Before the true dawn. 


The true dawn. It is called 
bhabhdk in the Cbbha. 


Wadde-tcehi 

Ki.indn dehi'.n chnrh)i '. — 
When the son i,dehun) 
is as high as the Idndti 
or sirkanda grass, i.e., 
IJ yards in height. 

Dokinen dehiin charbld ,, 

Pahar dehun charhid ... 


Chbah-weld. 

Kuldhar 


Subdn fsuhha), vimdz-v cld 

/"j'.-U), 

RJihin deh'<hi charhc'i 


or Mornin". 

. Used i'll the Lamma ^euerally 
b) the villagers. 


Do'k ‘n€nd‘:h''n chnrh<<> 


PaJinr dehvn charhid 
Seh'i dehen charl.id 


Chh {h>X(.cld 


Kuh'thar 


1 

i 

... ' The time when the sun is 
two I'dndns high. 

... , One pahar (or three hoors) 
after snnrieo. 

... ScJili means a camel’s nose* 
string, hence thatime when 
tJie sun is as hi^ as the 
i hngOi of a nose-strin^of the 
camel. 

... L’sed in the Ubbha. The people 
eat stale bread with lasBi. 

... , A little before noon. 


Peshi 


Pr-sJifn or z-'ihar (zuhr) 


Vigar-xceld 


Asar-xi.rld 


TarJcdidxi-iveld. — Ilindi'is Sevh or -hdm or innghrah-irphi 
usually say rr»rA-'(7<'?i thi- vr nimd'ihdui, 
gaii^) (Him nnJiin Idlui. 

Evenins: (tarkdld n) has ! 
come and the lamp is . 
not yet li'clited. ! 

Sanjan-ireld ... ... | Knftd n-xrcJd or Isha'xreh’’ 


Bamh'Xveld 


! 

i 


I 

I 

I 


The prayers are said be- 
tween 1 p,ni. and 3 pm. 

The ai(ir prayers are performed 
frf'in i p,m, tc 5-3u p.m. In 
summer the asar is said be- 
fore sunset. 

Muhammadans perform the 
m'lghxib prayers, {niaghrib 
sunset 


Muhammadans perform the 
(the fifth prayer) in the 
evening after dark up to 11 
o'clock at night. 

Prior to 180b there was a lofty 
tower in che Police Station of 
Baiiawalpur, and on top of 
this a drum {bimh) was 
lieaton .at 0 and 11 p.m. and 
at midniirht After tlie beat 
i-f the drum the sentinels 
mounted guard. Those hours 
w.'i’e termed hdjnh-ii'cl and 
old people still cal! them by 
that name. 


(1) B II = to-morrow morning. 

( 2 ) Tfii = Jio, 
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18 . 


Palioi' r<U t'ahhdi. — Liter- | Pahar rat rahndi 
ally when one watch . 

(iKiJiftr) of tlie night ' 
remains. 


CHAP. I, C. 

Population 


Hindus. 

t 1 

1 Muhammadans. ! 

Rf.marks. 

Divisions of 
time. 

15. 

Pohar rot gai 

... Pah'ir rdt gui 

Three hours after the evening. 


1C. 

Adh-r-H 

... ! Adh..,::t ' 

Jli l-niglir. 


17. 

Soi'i 

.. Kuo j-chhor-U'e^d 

1 

K>if, J means trouser-string. 
Hence l^ng-chhoriveldis the 


time wiieu peopl-j undress. 
S'd'i is nsed in the Lamtna. 
Generally used in villages. 


Food, 


The following phrases also are commonly used. — Sij jiuiida, a transla- 
tion of the Arabic phrase ‘ Ashshamf^u hnyyatiin’ which denotes the time 
when the sun has not fully set (i.c , twilight'. Chot i ti- si ij. when the snn 
is in its zenith (literally above the top-knot), /.e,, noon, rarlichdn, 
‘to-night ritrhrlidn-dsi^ ‘will come to-night’ ('i.-i^nu-i y'l). 'Jumarut 

kaddn ? Pai'Jirhdn ’ is a proverb whicli is used wheu a man is extremely 
anxious to find out something to make him understand that the thing 
which ho is so eager to know will be revealed .soon. (The phrase 
literally means ‘When is Jamani/’J ‘To-night’). 

Ft'On. 


Two regular meals are nsnally taken, one at noon and the 
second at ishd or after snn.sct. In the hot Aveatlior Avheaten bread 
Avith Avhey (/o.s.vf) is eaten at noon and bread and milk {Llnr) at night. 
If the snpply of Avheat liohls out bread is made of it all the year 
round, but if it run short Jair.tr or h yri flonr is used in.stoud. 'But 
little maize (mokh) is grown in BrdmAvalpur and there is a prejudice 
against the bread made of its flour. Bread Avith /o.s.-j or J:hir is 
essentially the staple food of the Jat^, especially in the ITbbha. 
PiAlses find vegetables are also eaten now and then, but chiefly in 
the cold season Avhen turnips, I'adishos, mustard, Ac., are plentiful. 
Delicacies include dhodn'-' .s,ip, or rial, and these arc also eaten by 
toAAUispeople and persons of the upper clas.-c<, the dh,ida bein^r 
made of hdjri flour. Villagers also cat dd! or gram and mdsh 
mixed, pumpkins {linldv, fnri), and colocynths {hnrfbi), which all 
groAV in abundance. or bread spread Avitli p/// is mdy 

eaten by the Awdl-to-do, while the addition of sugar makes a foo'd 
of surpassing richness : — 

Jo Iraro sthahlai' ie rilirn, 

Nan I'ai'r nidn te nxn Irtrr jyrii. 

“What sugar and p/// can do, can be done by neither mother 
nor father.” Eicc is groAvn in .several parts of tlie'faimma and fi'om 
it sdridndd dAm/u or ^rice-1 »read is imu’e. Rsli too ahouTid in the 
Khiinpur and Siidiqaliad ilaijas and are much eaten liv the .Miihani- 


(1) The le;iviiig-3 of iha oveniiifr niml are eaten at siinn\o ii’ \r m i, 

fast, called (supporter of tlie tie-trf', nunihartr 

Parched grram also is t^enerally eaten in ti.e afternoon. ’ , . , 

(2) Dhor^a is also eaten withomuns (maw/, from ho Arabic 


:i 


a break* 
t eatimt) 
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madans, especially in the winter months. A Lamma host will say : 
“ mdni machhi hxziv liv," “ loaves and fishes are ready,” but a host 
in the Ubbha says, “ ddl sdg or dhoJa sdj hdzir he,” i.e., “ pulse 
and vegetables or bread and greens are ready”. In the Lamma 
the date (pind) is an important article of food, and there is a special 
name, khojJi~dt-fasl, for the date-harvest. The people remain in 
the palm-groves for days together during this haiwest in the hot 
season, subsisting on the fresh fruit, and in the winter dry dates 
are eaten. Meat is only used on festive occasions. 

Tobacco is very commonly used, especially by tlie Jats and 
other cultivators. By villagers, especially Hindus, dry kakkar 
or Kandhdri tobacco is used, while townspeo^^le smoke gurdkit, or 
tobacco mixed with treacle, rdh. Snuff is also used in the Lamma. 
The older villagers eat opium and some 20 per cent, of the people 
drink bhang, but the use of drugs is mainly confined to the wealthier 
landowners and is rare among the poorer cultivating classes. The 
Wattus and Joiyas of Minchimibad 'I’ahsil abstain entirely from 
opium, though across the Sutlej their neighbours in Montgomery 
are great consumers of the drug. The Muhammadans of all classes 
abstain from liquor, the use of Avhich is confined to the Hindus. 

The Revenue Officers of the State in consultation Avith the 
landholders have made the following estimate for food consumption : 

One man in one day consumes : — 


Flour 

... f to f ser. 

Lassi or milk .. 

. from 1 to 2 

Pulse 

... 2 chhitdk.^ {or 

Salt 

, 9 indsha.i (or f of a tuld]. 


sharaks). 

Red pepper ... 

. 6 „ (or 1 tula). 

GU 

... i chhitdk. 

Vegetables and miscellaneous, 


Calculated on this basis the yearly expenditure of a man AA'orks 
out thus — 


Article of food. 

Required 

daily. 

Required 
for year. 

Rate per 
rupee, 
in sers. 

Total annual 
expenditure. 





Fb. 

a. 

P* 

Flour 

J fcrs 

C maumls 

18 st'i.-'' 

15 

3 

7 



and 34 tera. 

per rupee. 




False 

2 chhitdks 

1 

aod 6 sers. 

15 seis. 

3 

1 

0 

Lasti or milk 

1 aer 

9 maiinds 
and 5 sers. 

IG 

21 

9 

0 

Qhi ... 

\ chhitdk 

1 1 scr.'i. 

2 ser^. 

5 

11 

0 

Salt 

9 hhUIkis 

Approxi- 

matelySift/**'. 

0 sers. 

0 

5 

0 

Red pepper 

M 


n „ 

0 

8 

0 

Vegetables ... 

... 



0 

12 

0 

Qur, ahakkar, parched gram, &c. .. 


... 


4 

0 

0 

Total 


... 

... 

51 

X 

7 



— 

— . _ 




— 


CHAP. I, C. 
Population. 

Food. 


Tobacco, 
drugs and 
liquor. 


Cost of 
living. 
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CHAP. I,C. 

Popnlation- 

Cost of 
living. 


Men’s dress. 


This gives a monthly expenditfire for a man in average 
circumstances of Rs. 4-4-1, but a poor man of course spends less, 
and v'omcn and children naturally lequire less food. Ffiel is not 
included in this estimate as all that is required is obtained without 
cost, cow-dung being lai’gely used in some parts of the State, for 
instance, in the Cholistan Talisil. 

Dress. 

The head-dress of a Muhammadan in the towns usually consists 
of PL pa tin or turban made of khdsd or rnalrnal (muslin) from 10 to 
15 or even 20 yards in length. Indeed it is often said, though with 
some exaggeration, that turbans two tJidns or 40 yards in length 
are worn. The turban is twisted like a rope before it is put on, and 
this is the fa.shionable head-dress, the sliamld (or tail of the turban) 
being very shoit. Some people rvear a chankanni or peaked topi 
or top (cotton cap) under it, rvhether it be the hot or cold season. 
The turban is worn in this manner by the Ddiidpotras, Baloches, 
Pathans, Sayyids and Quraishis and by the Joiya, Wattu, Dahr, Lar 
and other Jats. Ordinary Kirars wear a cap of linen (Jathd) khadar, 
muslin or khdsa, but the so-called Mohtds, who live in the towns and 
who are wealthier, have a kind of head-dress called pagri, which 
looks at a distance like a Parsi cap. It is only from 5 to 9 yards 
in length and is tied in a peculiar way. Muhammadans in villages 
when buying cloth for a turban ai’c careful to the length, and must 
purchase an odd number, 9, 11, 13, or 15 yards, of material. 
In the Lamina, especially in Khanpur and Sadiqabad ildqas, the 
Chachranwali topi, or hat, is worn by many Muhammadans, 
mostly by the followers of Khwaja Ghulam Farid, the late Sajjada- 
naslnn of Chachran and P'r of the late Nawab Sir Sadiq Muhammad 
Khan IV. This hat is made of calico or some richer material 
thickly quilted with cotton. It is about 15 inches high and shaped 
like the dome of a mosque. The weight is nearly a ser. In the 
Ahmadpur citid Bahawalpur Tahtils the Dilawari or Derawari topi 
is often worn. circular in shape with a flat top and is richly 

embroidered. But in the hot season Muhammadans in the towns 
wear caps of doria, jdli, tdldtain, muslin or other fine stuffs. These 
caps are made long so as to confine the hair and fall over in a fold 
chanda, on one side, and young men wear them Avith a border of 
gold or silver lace. In the villages Muhammadans wear hats 
of cotton, shaped like the Chachnini hat, and a twisted turban. 
In the Ubbha a young peasant does not Avear a patka till he is 
20 years of age, and until recently a youth was not allowed to 
Avear it unless he had committed a theft and succeeded in escaping 
detection. In the towns both Muharamdans and Hindus wear the 
chulaoY lurta. Villagers wear nothing but an angrakha, here 
called the ehola, IcaAong the chest and abdomen exposed. Hence 
in the cold season fires are lighted in the ddldn, in which a square 
pit is dug and lined Avith bricks, for warmth in the mornings and 
evenings. ° 
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Muhammadan women usually wear a ghigra (long floAving CHAP. I, C. 
petticoat), a chola (bodice) and a hoclian or dnpatta (scarf). In Pop^tion 
the Ubbba, boAveyer, the majhla (cloth tied round the waist) and 
c/ioZi (small bodice covering the breasts in front only) are more 
common. In the Lamma, the suthan (trousers) is worn by women of 
Baloch tribes. Hindu Avomen usually. wear the chola, uliagra and 
hochan, or else the suthan AAuth a ghagra over it. Their clothes are 
generally of more expensive material than those of Muhammadan 
women. They Avear much more jewellery too, the Kiraris of the 
Lamma being specially remarkable for the size of their hans (ankle 
ornaments), which often weigh several seers- Muhammadan 
women can afFord, as a rule, few ornaments, and these frequently 
consist merely of sdken threads (tiihnas) and necklaces made of 
rtipees strung together (diiden or hanutil). 

In the Ubbha the kannewdli shoe, which is made in two parts shoei. 
seAvn together under the hoUow of the foot, is worn. In the Lamma 
are several kinds, e.g., sddi, bandti, i.c., of broadcloth, Reshami- 
huteicdli, kaldbattn-ivdli, and chau-goshi. Of these, the sddi or plain 
may be either uUdwlii or magziwali (or zih-icdli) ; the second is an 
embroidered shoe, and may be chau-goshi or derh-beli ; the third is 
worked with silk thread covered Avith gold or silver in fiA'e patterns, — 

(1) Gnl-wdli (or having one flower only), (2) Saru-irdli (or haAung 
cypress), (3) Sat-gulli (or haying 7 floAvers), (4) Derh-beli (or 
haying 1^ bel\ bcl means a creeping plant, here therefore metaphori- 
cally means flowers worked on a shoe), and (5) chau-hdshi. 

The BahaAvalpuris are distinguished, like the people of the South- The hair. 
"West Punjab ill general, liy their long hair called c/aiiu’, and the 
Baloches and Machhis (of Fatehpur-Machka) consider it a disgrace 
to cut the hair. Curly hair, vingre rhuii", is considered a beauty, 
and the longer it is the more it is prized, especially in the Lamma. 

Of late the State officials have begun to dislike wearing their hair 
long, owing to the Nawab being aA’^erse to the old fashion, and not 
a single Durbdvi can consequently lie now seen Avearing long hair. 

The Avhole body, but more especially the head, is constantly Tel Pana. 
oiled, and there is a class of men Avho are experts in rubbing oil on the 
body and make their Ihang in this Avay. It is thought that in such 
a diy climate the head must be kept oiled to preAmnt head-aches, 
and so the oil is rubbed on to the foiehead, into the orifices of the 
ears, and on the neck and shoulders. In the cold season the body 
is rubbed with oil in the evening and a batli is taken next morning. 

In order to get rid of the oil, A\diich permeates the clothes, a kind 
of yclloAV ochre, met or Multdni earth, is used, and the proverb 
runs : — 

A:: hardc talb-i-sijld, sijld rd bdi/ad far is f, 

Khdk chan <lar sar fitad a:: hhdic mi-di/ad burua, 

“ Set a mean person to catch one aa'Iio is mean, for AV'hen dust 
falls on the head, it only comes off with dust.” After bathing 
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young men, both Hindus and Muhaminadans push the hair 
and upivards, in order to make it curl, and scented oil is often 
used, though in the villages the common mustard oil, vssun or 
idrd/inrn, is u.sed with the idea that an oil which does not cause 
a burning sensation is worthless. >Such is the importance atta^ed 
to the use of oil that a Iji'idegroom has to promise the bride a 
fixed allowance, called frl-met, for hei’ purchases of oil and earth. 
And when there are illuminations at the capital of the State the 
Jats steal the oil from the lamps with the remark ‘ sn rl-dron tel nnle 
tail jutti irich pd ghinnien, i. c., if oil can be got from the State it 
should be taken home somehow, even in one’s shoes. 

Dwellings. 

The house.s of even well-to-do Muhammadans are generally 
hcicho, rarely ivikha. Those belonging to the better classes usually 
have a deueln or entrance room opening into a walled passage 
which bars the direct way into the .suhn or courtyard, thus securing 
its privacy. Crossing the courtyard the main building is reached. 
This consists of a verandah, daldn or hall, and two lothis or apart- 
ments, one on each side of the latter. Behind is a yard or open space 
{galli) fenced by a high wall. This yard as a rule faces the south 
in order to give a free pa.ssnge into the house of the south wind 
which generally blows in Bahawalpur. 'the houses of the poorer 
Muhammadans in towns are similarly built, except that they are 
usually made without the dcorhi and the gallu As a lule they are 
all kacho and frequently tumble down on the rare occasions when 
heavy rain falls in the State. In the villages the bouses of 
Muhammadans are generally merely huts made of kdnd reeds and 
are called suhal or sahl khassi. 

The Kirar cla.ss generally live in paka houses of several 
stories, but the rooms are mostly low, narrow and ill-ventilated. 
The poorer Hindus nearly^ always live in kacha houses of mud, 
rarely in reed huts. 

The ordinary furniture of the average houses consists of a kira 
or paeeha (a piece of matting for .sitting on made of kdnd reeds), 
some khafs or manjis (charpois), sarlKirs (fpiilts), and gindi 
(matting), a tumdln or badltna (kettle), akdti or chhnri (knife), a 
tong or /uVir (a circular basket for holding clothes), a pingha 
(swing) for the children, a innihgnra (cradle) and a ghaloti rge 
earthen bin for holding grain). Hindus generally possess as well a 
dol 'bucket), a oA/u/- (pitcher of brass), a valtoha or v:altohi (a large 
brass jar), godn-d or godwi (a small brass jar) and a karhdi (an iron 
pan). In addition the utensils in an ordinary house would comprise 
a dhdkirdn, a lai'gc basin with a cover, one or two bowls, called 
chh'iiinn in the Ubbha and ninngar in the hamraa, and an iron pan 
or fairn. The earthen-ware would include several pitchers, dilhs, 
cooking pot.^, hdndi.s, and a rhdli or large pitcher used for curdling 
milk, or for churning. Cows are milked into a dohdiea or doU^ in 
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■which milk is also curdled. In the Lamma this is called a matti. 
Grain is kept in a large jar, or jhullar, or a small one, jhdmcala, 
and flour in a matka, Avhile dough is kneeded in a kundli. Wooden 
utensils are the cloi or ladle, gliard-iraiij or stand for the water 
pi'tchers, madhdni or churning stick, mawlhnd or mortar for grinding 
pulse, kaniea or vessel in which Avhey.(/rt.5Si) is drunk, ukli, mortar, 
and mohla, pestle. The tangnd, a hanging rack for the earthen-ware, 
is made of rope. Amdm-dasti is a small pestle and mortar for spices. 
AU the above articles would cost Rs. 15, or Rs. 30 at the most. 

Funeral Ceremonies. 

After the funeral the brother or other near kinsman of the 
deceased gives a supper to the bereaved family, which is called 
" kaure Katie di roti” “ mundar chor” or “ vuinh chhor.” In 
the deceased’s house fire is not kindled (for cooking purposes) 
for three days. On the third day the. ceremony of “ 
is performed, i.e., verses of the Quran are recited for the benefit of 
the deceased’s soul, and a new dress is made and given away in charity 
in his name. If the deceased was a female some ornaments are also 
given. On this same day the la-wful heir has to put on a dastdr or 
turban, and his friends and relations give him one or two rupees 
each. This is called “ pag (turban) dariqna.” Verses of the Quran 
are usually recited on the seven subsequent Tliursdays. The chalihd, 
the feast given on the 40th day after death for the benefit of the 
deceased’s soul, is customary only in the Ubbha and not in the Lamma. 
Bread is given daily for 40 days in alms, and eveiy evening a 
small kliumra or goblet of sharhaf and a loaf with ghi and sugar on it 
are sent to the mnjlah's house, but it is essential that they should 
reach it Ijefore sunset. This is called ‘‘ sijj-karakka," and the 
woman who first cooks it must continue cooking it for the whole 
40 days. In the Ubbha the people also observe the ikihd, which is a 
feast given to the brotherhood on the 21st day after the death. 

If a child of less than six months dies it is buried under a- tree, 
and a cup of water is put beside the grave at its head. A child over 
six months but under five years of age is buried or thro'wui into a 
river. Persons more than five years old are burnt, the bones lieing 
thrown into the Ganges and the ashes into running water. Those 
who cannot afford to go to the Ganges cast both bones and ashes 
into the Ghani or Indus. When a man’s body is burnt all his sons 
shave the head, moustaches and eyebroAvs, and the eldest son 
performs the kiryd kavm. The family in which a death has taken 
place is held to be impure for 1 3 days, and other Hindus do not eat 
or drink Avith any of its memlxu’S. The impurity extends to aU the 
descendants of the common ancestor for five generations. After 
.the 13 days the members of the family remove this impurity by 
bathing, by Avashing their clothes or putting on new ones, and by 
re-plasteiing their houses. A person affected by the hhit or 
impurity is called hhittal. 
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When a Hindu child dies its mother takes hold of its shroud 
and pulls it towards hei', in order that she may thereby get 
another child instead of the deceased. After buiying a child 
the relations bring leaves of vegetables (sag) and put them 
in the lap of the mother, with the idea that she may continue 
fertile and get another child. If a child aged 4 to 6 years 
who has a younger brother dies, the parents take a red thread, 
touch the body with it and then fasten it round the leg 
of the younger boy, and it is not removed until he has passed 
the age at which his eider brother died. This thread is called lakh. 
When an old man dies leaving grandsons and great-grandsons 
his relations throw silver flowers (shaped like chamba 
flowers) over his coflBn. People take these flowers and put them 
round the necks of their children, hoping that they by wearing the 
flowers may live as long as the deceased did. If the husband of a 
young girl dies his ashes are wrapped in a cloth which is put round 
the widow’s neck in the belief that she will pass the remainder of 
her life in patience and resignation. If an infant, whose parents 
are greatly attached to him, dies and another child is subsequently 
born to them they are careful not to make any ' show of affection 
for it. Thus if on the occasion of the deceased child’s birth they 
distributed gurov sweetmeats they now distribute onions instead. 

Amusements and Festivals. 

Amusements in the State may be treated under four heads : 
(1) fairs ; (2) sports and games; (3) children’s games; and (4) mis- 
cellaneous amusements. As regards the first Muhammadans have 
no fairs except the Urs or semi-religious ceremonies observed at the 
shrines of deceased p'lre. A list of these is given below : — 
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The Hindus of the towns hold fairs on their festive occasions 
such as, Bisakhi, Dueehra, Sambat, etc- In the countiy similar 
fairs are held at these times but on a smaller scale. Those cele- 
brated at the capital of the State are alone worthy of mention. 
These fairs take place principally by night, the common reason 
given for this being that it is only in the night that the Hindus 
can spare leisure from their mercantile pursuits. Denh kon hatti^ 
rat kon meh (shop-keeping by day, sport by night) is a well-known 
proverb to illustrate this. The pi incipal Hindu fair.^ are : (1) The 
Puramndsh'i, held on the 31st day of Kattik, to celebrate the last day 
of tlie Hindus’ year ; (2) The i is held on 1st Chet to celebrate 

the new year ; (3) 'ihe Sambat to celebrate the 1st day of the 
Vikarmaditya year ; (4) The Jdtra Ihj, held on the first Friday after 
the Holi festival, to celebrate the biithday of the Darya Sahib (or 
Darya Devta) ; (5) The Xand Lai Akadshi, held in Jeth or Har ; 

. (6) The Pardakhandn, held nine days after the Dewali festival ; 

! (7) The Gap Ashtrni, held one day before the Pardakhandn and 

devoted to kine worship ; (8) The Sukhrdm Dds Thakkar, held on 
the last Sunday of Sawan and again on the Sunday after the 
Dewali, at the toml) of Sukhram D.is, Thakkar, near Bahawal- 
pur ; (9) The Dharmsdl Siara Panthi, held on the last Friday of 
Sawan ; (10) The Xarsuajh Chandas, held in the sarai Bhabhran 
on the 1 4th of Jeth, in honour of Harnakash and Xarsinghji ; and 
01) The Ram Naurni on the 9th of Chet to celebrate the 
birth of Raja Ram (Tiandar. 

The principal sports and games of the State are : — (1) Wrestl- 
ing; (2) Shatranj or chess; (3) Chaapaf or Chaupar {a game 
played with dice); (4) Task i playing-cards) ; (o) lkld-p>ur (a 
gambling game played with cowries) ; (6) Knlutar Idzi, rearing 
or keepir.g sporting pigeons with which contests are held, the 
owners tiying to ei tice away each other’s pigeons; (7) Jatdme (or 
mirhon), (Id shikar or pig-baiting ; (8) Xah pagran fnali, a wrist, 
and pagran, to hold) ; (9) Mallhan (a kind of wrestling in which 
the performers try to pull their rivals to the ground by tuggincr 
cloths wrapped round their waists); (10) Daridu paijran 0anda, 
a club), a game in which two sit facing each other holding a club 
between their feet, and each tries to wi-est the club by pulling it with 
his hands; (11) Pa aja jiag ran [^panja the hand and five fingers), 
a game played by interlocking of fingers; (12) ILaud-lcahaddi, 
the well-known game of the Punjab, deriving its name from the 
two words uttered by the players when playing it ; (13) Warya, 
a game like the English “ prisoners’ base ” ; (^14) Horse-racing; 
and (1-5) Shunchi, the universal Punjabi game : it is played in the 
State by the people of the L bha. 

The principal games of children arc : —(1) Cricket and football, 
played by students of the State schools ; (2) Guddi iirdna, kite-flyino- ; 

' (3) Detidanda or gull danda, or tip-cat; (4) Goli or chidd>\ plaved 
‘^'rnall balls (generally coloured) of wood {chvide), or with marbles 
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(goli) ; (-5) firrianov Gedi'in, played ■R'ith small pieces of wood; (6) 
kludle-jh "amelike “ rounders ”, played with a shoe by boys 
ridiiie’ on eacdi otjier’s hacks ; and (7) Mimirpita, a game played 
within a circle drawn on the ground with four spaces marked off 
inside it : a Ijoy witli a whip pursues the other players, who, in 
avoiding hi< l)lows, must not cross tho'^e spaces. 


Miseeiiineons Thc principal miscellaneous amusements are : — (1) Sdivani- 
amniementi. _ — hivory Sunday in the month of Siiwan the Hindus 

of Bahiiw dpur as'cinldo on the l^anks of canals and there 
bathe and feast and make merry. Similarly, on the Fridays of 
the same months the \Iuharam idans "ather at the canals and 

O 

bathe and feast. Fnis is called Sda'inii-imindii'i. A similar 
celebration takes plam after a showen- of I'ain during the monsoon : 
(il) .///•' ■■//, a kind of d.incing performed on marriage and 
other joyful uccri'.ioin by rings of men {jhinmir marddii in), ov of 
wotnea (/'/."•■/a »r i/ (bri/f), or of both {iliii'i,ar rnldiri'i). It has 
various form u .siadi as S'd//, .ia!:ui,iicali ov Cnhtj, biihdivin, .ddhi 

nnd 'dll h : {■■>) Dha' -'il, a singing and dancing game, common 

in MiiiL'hiuabad oid}' : (4) Claiiulni da jdwan, singing of songs in 

the o[ien air on moonlight nights by girls of the Fbha villages : 
(a) Hiijhdi i/, asking and solving riddles by the village girls in 
their houses by night. 


Ordinary 

namsfi 


Noteworthy 

decaliaritiei* 


’^AMES AND Titles. 

The names of IMuhammadau' generally begin with Muhammad 
or Giddm and end in Khan or BnldiGi The names are mostly 
those of the saints in whom the ]K‘Ople believe, e.g., Pir Hakhsh, 
Ghuliiu Fal/hr, Giildiii Farid, &c. As n distinction in social 
Status a Daiidpotra and a Pathan are culled Khan. The Keh- 
riini scion of thc Da'wl[)otra dun is addressed as Wadera (big 
person). A Baloeh or a Machhf rats is called a Sardar. A Sajjdda 
of a shrine is called the Mixa Sihih or Ila-.rat Sahib and his col- 
laterals Sihib-iddas, by which hnt title tin- relatives of the ruling 
chief arc al'O ivldre-'^ed. I’lio b'g landlm'ds m the liamma are called 
bai'i. 1 he Iliad i-! have gcaerally R ini (U' .][all after their names. 
A Hindu of ordinary st;itus m State wrvice is called Ldhji ; if ho 
reaches a high iio^itiou such as that of 'rahsildar or Magistrate 
ho is callo 1 Malda, :ind if still further adA^ancod Diwxn. 

riio lindu women do not call by name their husbands, mothors- 
in-law, elder sister-in-law {iHhini), older brother-in-law (jeth) 
f<ither-in-law and other elder meinbers of the farailg of thoir hus- 
bands. ITey call them liy some particular signs or by saying 
father of sq and so, mother of so and so.” .Similarly, no Hindu 
woman would c.-dl by name any senior male member of family after 
Ills (leata. xVgain, no Hindu calls by name on the god Hanumnn 
from inoriimg till noon. If necessary he would call him Mahdbir, 
the idea being that the god is always asleep from moraiug till 
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noon. If a child is born to a Hindil in his old aae, or if all of his CHAP. I. C. 
children have died in their infancy and another child is afteinvards Population- 
born, he gives a contoniptnons name to the new-born infant, worthy 
such as, if it is male, l\]i(jtn (ass), D'kIIi'i (frog), 'I'lmhin (a Avorm pecuUaritiesi^ 
in dung), Dalld (go-between), Makoim, (insect), t '/oi/o ■> (a sweei)er), 

Ghvha (a rat) ; if a foraalo, Hn ni (a doe), Cln'ihri (swceperess), 

Ghiri (a sparrow), JJilU (a cat) Such names, it is believed, save 
children from the eAul influence of licnvcn and the genii. 


Proverbs. 


Hindus and Muhammadans have vaiious (.roverhs against each other, 
thus: — A Jdt, complaiuiuur of an exorbitant rate f>f usuin , extorted by a 
Kirdr, will say, even before a com t : A/ied innl tt utth jhihiijii., ho., the 
principal is a sheep and the interest a camel. About a Kirar who is in 
appearance a hhagat or virtuous man, but wbo is of a cruel disposition, it 
is said : — Dand qasai, munb hbagtai. ‘ 'the face is of a hhngut Q.iv\ the teeth 
of a butcher.^ Hindus remark of Muhammadan proiiigality : — Hiklce tc Id 
hardt, HiJcke te Junxhiardt. ‘ They enjov day as if it were the Id and 
night as a hardt, when suddenly Jniiimardt ’ ( Thursday) ‘falls upon them’ — 
Thursday being the day of general begging and cbarity-roceiviiig on the 
part of the poor. Kirars consider agricultuie a trouhlesoino occupation 
and say : — Jinhdn jufte khuh, hukh ita suite ridi. ‘Those wlio work wells 
do not sleep undisturbed.' 

Certain tribes and occupations are in general^ looked down upon. 
Thus there is a “ayiug about Sunars and Kalals : — J.'<' yd.v.-- u-mvd. tha 
thdkar siiuidr, Tixuni mit na huedi. tr l.dudir. ln'r., laid. ‘A thag, 
thdkar and a siuf'ir like a monkey, a hawk and a Kal.il cannot be faithful, 
t.e., trustworthy friends.’ So, too, it is said : — V'ddi idiarhr fliikdr tv Rahb 
khair guzdre. ‘ The wu'avers have gone ahunting, may God nrevent evil.’ 
Mulla na Qdzi thaththi icanse, a mnrddi. ‘ If no Miilla or Qazi live in a 
village all goes well.’ Jat knnni chat ‘ Jats lick cooking ves^cb.’ 

Some names are looked on in a bad ligrlit, c.g. :-~ndri, ndldiq 
ddr'tii — ‘Htiri is a bad lot; Maughn tc Jiicaxidu, kiijh ucOiln th'iwandn — 
‘ Manghii and Jiwanan cannot do any task whatever;’ Tdru, pakhi. 
ward — ‘Tara Chand i.s a savaue ; ’ Sdln marpni neu tc nan Nathd 
Senhd — ‘ His master died and he began to call himself Xitha Rinsh 
Bothd hudde, Knddan kuddc, Khotn khdicv got I — ‘ llothn Ihim deserves 
to be drowned, Kuddau Mai will jump about and Khota Katn will 
be drowned;’ Junnadn, kuchh-karHnihidn — ••Jiimma (a proper name) 
it like a tortoise Nanuu gid Midtdn, na i 'oni nv. na ononi dii — ‘ Naniin 
Mai went to Multan, he neither took a ^ireseiit from this place nor 
brought one back ;’ Ayn Midn Ahnikhair, xninih kata ti nil' j,air — ‘Hero 
comes Mian Abulkhair with a blackface and blue feet ’ (a cur.se); Sir 
te chhdhrv, Bn.santt hurt dv , — ‘Basauta ji is come back with an empty 
basket at last.’ 


Proverbs : 
Hinda and 
ituhamma- 
dan. 


Proverb* 
against parti- 
cular person* 
and tribes. 


Opprobrion* 

name*. 


The following proverb is used of a n’hdi, or — hnhd (son’s wife) who 
is apparently foolish but who I eally intends to deceive; — iS'a.'- Indon churl 
didii, mdnh ndl ninrvhdn icafd d — ‘ I have stolen nnish fa kind of pulse) 
from my mother-in law and want it to he exchanged for peppier (i e., for a 
more precious arti(d(> !). About a woman destitute of manners it is =;iid ; — 
Af kochniji wehre dhn. ‘ She is berself a slut and blam<“.s the court- 
yard (A bad workman ipiarrels with his tools.', Bit kojji tc jairnb 
oghart. ‘ ."^he ; alwo' » wears Ciio dress, but is naked on a festive dat'. 
About a woman of notorious character it is said : — Ap howe tarakri 


Proverb* 
about ivem* 
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Proverbs 
about women. 


Beneclic- 

tiOD 3 . 


kaun laive phnkr!. ‘Ifsbo be of good character, who is there to 
blame her.’ About a woman who is loved by her husband it is 
said : — Shoh de man hhnn!, fe kaml! kh! .'iiani. ‘A woman whom her hus- 
band loves is reckoned wise though sim may be a mere fool.’ Abtmt a 
woman whoso husband i.s md plea'^ed with hoi- bnt who demands favours 
from him ir is said: — (a) Minn mi'nih uri h'li', Inin slmlinr u'rnidde, (or) (h) 
Oh iiak kappaii kon pdiirdn he, oh nkhend! hr In'iln ijhriri'i dr (a) ‘The hus- 
band does not touch her ami she is distributing .‘-iigar,’ ih) ‘ the husband is 
trying to cut off her nose, and she asks him to make her a nose-ring.’ It is 
considered wise to rule women with an iron hand, and there is a popular 
saying: —Ghore kon taUd hhalld, Enn kon khalhi hhnlld. ‘ lalla (a kind of 
grass) suits a lu rse and beatino- with a shoe a woman.’ About a woman 
who is not on good term.s with hf-r husband’s people it is said : — Jende 
pieke nere, sdirannn iidllhere (or) Jtndr prdtr nrre, pernn ndl khere. ‘A 
woman who.se parents’ house i.s close to hf-r husband’s is always quarrel- 
ling unreasonably with hi.s relations or i.s .striking her font while walking 
with a view to pick a quarrel. About a woman who frequently visits her 
parent it is said : — Dhaindl pnmidi pektdn de hadd. ‘ Whatever may 
happen she must go to Iter parents. A woman usually treat.s her 
relation.s on her parents’ .«ide more indulgently than those of her 
husband, and there is a wcdl-known .saying : — Ayd knn j ival da sakkd, 
Shotrik man pnkkd, Ayd pay leal da xakkd, Tarak man pakka. 

vVben a relation on tlie parent'.s .side comes she at once cooks bread, 
but when one on tlie husband’s ^^ide c mts she will onlv cook it weeping 
[i.e., reluctantly).’ ^ About a bad tempered woman it is said : — Pare di eik 
male, Kolmi di wd siire. ‘ When at a distance she displays much love, 
when you get close to her even the air breathed in passing her burns,’ 
Women are supposed to have less affection for their own kinsfolk than for 
strangers. Accordingly it is a popular .saying mu ndl hJ, prdydn 

nulmcl. ‘ She I.s an enetny of her own iclations but a friend of strangers. 
Women a.sarule are considered to be of feeble understanding, audit 
IS cotnmmily .said :— Ran di mat khnri wirh. ‘ A woman’s wisdom is in her 

heels. Speaking of the pretended mrurning of women the people say: 

tianym smpe ,J„kh rove dpo dpr. ‘The woman went tr condole with one 
and lamented the dotith of her own deceased relations.’ A woman of good 
c liiractcr IS spoken of as^ the hi/, ( iobi (gentle mistress), or, tSifd rnnni 
(chaste like Sita, wife of Raja R:tm Chandra), but a woman of low 
character who pretends to be of liigh moral character is nicknamed the 
bHa-bath.^ An outspoken and garrulous woman who would trv to bo luard 

Generally speaking Hindus a.s w: !1 as .\r.ibammndans are subtle 
flatterers. When meeting a pm-.sou „f ,ank tluy invoke blo.-sings cm him in 
smell benedictory phrases as :— .S'/oiA hhatd Ih'url. ‘ May Go-I bless i ou ’ 
Jind pm jvrni. ‘ Alay you live long.’ W„ddl drjd thhei. ‘ May you 

-idt; thi'irui. ‘May 3011 be like (prosper 
like) the stars. Jilhr ^,n,r hoin. nfhr khi.irhoni. ‘ Jfay your fee/be 
attended with vve fare.’ Scdnii .Ghat Arne/. ‘ May v ou eui.y^srLid health ’ 
Jiu-nihouon. May yon live long-,’ Lakh tr yah m jlL ‘ Ha v c ' t 
pen mover millions. On.hman do loh UoE phi , doArnmn raddho^ 
May y our enemy’.s attack never .sncci , d n<.-ain,st y, u am) , 1. 1 V‘ 

Bphrn,, i;,,) : , ’ T!;,'; i! 


Mryioii bfcme a biidig,,,,,]. ,, , y ^,1, 1,0 
dressed to youths. Audrtssin- the A’uvvub they say ■— 


" ly y; u ho m.-ircd.’^ 'J is ad- 

■Motidnicdld Bid 
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aihat di bddshdhi howi, 
one of health/ 


‘ 0 Pearl-wearing Nawab, may your kingdom be CHAP. I, C. 

Population. 


Although everybody admits that generosity and hospitality are Satirical and 
good qualities, yet if any one who spends more than he can afford or tries HumorouB 
to pose as a very rich manor is self-conceited, he becomes the subject of the 
following sayings ; — Ghar gheo nahin te plndke shokh pakdwiii. ‘ He has 
no ghi in his house, but orders his wife to make the bread red in ghi. 

Man manjhon nangi, dhi dn nan bushkd. ' The mother has not sufficient 
cloth to cover her nakedness, but her daughter’s name is bundle of 
clothes.’ Ghar na pakkan chdtidn, te bdhi chiman go ! In his house 
he has no bread to eat while he himself is walking outside in gardens. 

Ghar Mochiun da dhaj Pathundn d(. ‘ His house is like that of a shoe- 

maker and he displays the pomp and magnificence of a Pathan.’ Jdt di 
kummi, Khwdjd Khiz di dohtri. ‘She is a tortoise by caste and says 
that she is a grand-daughter of Khwaja Khizr (a sea deity, a prophet 
according to Muhammadans). Ghar tcich dtd nahin had hazmi dd khalal, 

‘He has no flour in his house (f.e., he is too poor to afford daily bread) but 
complains of indigestion.’ Oh weld nd sambhdl, jadon chabenda hen 
chholidn di ddl ? ‘ Have you forgotten the time when you lived upon 
gram-pulse ?’ Man jainhdi ganji, sat ghore ashdbi. ‘Her mother is bald- 
headed and she has seven horses laden with baggage.’ Qabr kutte di, 
ghilef mashru. ‘ A dog’s tomb with a silk covering.’ Akhi labhhe nd nan 
Chirdgh Shdh. ‘ He is destitute of eye-sight but his name is Chir%h 
Shdh [chirdgh means a lamp..’ About a person who very strictly 
observes chhot (literally touching which is considered to cause impurity) 
it is said ; — Ghar mochidn dd, nen dharmsdl. ‘The house belongs to 
shoe-makers and its name is dharmsdl (a Hindu temple). Hindus strictly 
abstain from touching hide, &c. Peo na mdri tukkal, puttar tir anddx 
‘ The father never shot a reed stalk and the son is an archer! Jam na 
dh&ti, kaure tel. ‘Nothing good has fallen to his luck since birth, but 
still he boasts/ 


The people use the following proverbs about the authorities and Prorerbi 
their dealings wdth them : — Sat khalle pag jhalle, Sdin pat rakhe. ‘ Seven abont Qov- 
blows with shoes have been dtalt to my turban, but thank God my honour ornment 
is saved.’ This is used of a stubborn and wilful person upon whom the ° 
penalties of the law have had no effect ! Dddhe nd wapdr, denhidn 
ghindidn Shah. ‘Have dealings with a mighty person (an officer) and 
you are sure to lose.’ Riydsnt kiydsat. ‘ Ruling is wisdom.’ Sipdhi di 
agdri ghore di pirhhdri. ‘ It is not safe to go in front of a policeman or 
to go to the back of a horse, for you must receive a kick.’ Jhar di dhup 
gharib di chup, gardan di mnk, .s'ur di gut. ‘The sunlight after the rains 
when clouds altogether disappear, the silence of a person oppressed 
by an official, a fist on the neck and the onset of a boar are too severe 
to be borne.’ 'Ihis proverb is used when a person does not meet 

justice. Sanidn nit sdirdyd, jeude karmen dyd. 'He is the favourite of 
Fortune whose circumstances are favourable (i.e., is favoured by the rulers).' 

Sdhibi karni te sarfd krhrd. ‘The ruleis cannot bo niggardly.’ This proverb 
is used to denote the prodigality of the ruling class. Sarkdri andhd. ‘The 
blind government official.’ This proverb is used with regard to a sipdhi or^ 
oflBcial who is unduly severe. Chittekapre sdldmdn di chatti. ‘8alutatioD8 
are made to the authorities, hut all such respect is fruitless.’ This is used 
when an officer does not listen to the repeated solicitations of a candidate 
for service. Yafhd Edjd, tnthd pari'd (Like master, like man). ‘’The sub- 
jects are the followers of their rulers.’ Phijdinr na gosht Dasht na Baloch, 
hakim na dost. ‘ The lungs are not ilesh, Hashti is not Ealoch, so a ruler 
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eminent 
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is no body’s friend. This proverb is used to denote the infidelity of the 
authorities. Kandhi te tvnsiia, te Khwnje ndl u'air. ‘ While living on the 
bank of a river it is not proper to be inimical to Khwaja Khizr.*** This 
proverb is used to preach the idea of keeping friendrhip with Government 
officers. Pad piddd. te jiallci t'mon na karye ranj, jc hik ktni rnorie pibir ke 
auan panj. ‘ Do not feel angry if a peon or grey hair appears; if you 
send back the peon nr pluck the grey hair, mind that five ethers will 
appear. Char chdkar, wanj'ird ghar dree te jape. ‘ When the thief, the 
Government ofiicial and the trader return to their home safe, deem it 
good news.’ This proverb is based on the idea that Government service is 
fraught with danger. 


h) According to Mahammadan mythologv he is the raler of riran. 
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NOTE A. 

Axcestey op the Nawabs of Bahawalpue fbom fatheb to son. 

(1) Abba<>, (2) Abdullah, (8) All, (4) Muhammad, (5) Abu 
J’afar Abdullah Mansur, second Caliph of Baghdad, (136 — 158 H.), 

(6) Abu Abdullah Mubammad-al-Mahdi, 3rd Caliph (158 — 169 H.), 

(7) Abu Muh^tmmad Miisa Alhadi, 4th Calipli (169 — 170 H.), (8) 
AI-Harun-ur-Rashfd, 5th Caliph, (170 — 198 H.), (9) Abii Is-liaq 
Muhammad M’utasim, 8th Caliph, (218 — 227 H.), (10) Abul Fazl 
J’afar Almutawakkil-ala- Allah, 10th Caliph, (232 — 247 H.), (11) 
Talha Muwaffaq, (12) Abul Abbas Ahmad Alm’utazid-billah, 16th 
Caliph (279 — 289 H.), (13) Abul Fazl .J’afar Almuqtada-billah, 
1 8th Caliph (295 — 320 H.), (14) Abu Ishaq Ibrahim Almuttaqi-billali, 
21st Caliph (329 — 338 H.), (15) Abul Abbas Ahmad Qadir-bilUh, 25th 
Caliph (381 — 422 H.), (16) Abu J’afar Abdullah, Qaim-bi-Amrillah, 
26th Caliph (422 — 467 B.), (17) Khaii'-ud- Din Muhammad, (18) 
Abul Q.isim Abdullah Almuqtadi-bi-Amrillah, 27th Caliph (467 — 
487 H.), (19) Abul Abbas Ahmad, Almustazhir-billah, 28th Caliph 
(487—512 H.), (20) Abu Abdullah Muhammad Almuttaqf, 3l8t 
Cahph (530 — 556 H.), (21) Abul Muzaffar Yiisuf Almustanjid-billah, 
32ud Ctdiph (555 — 566H.), (22) Abit Muhammad Alhasan, Almustaf i- 
bi-Amrillah, 33rd Caliph (566 — 575 H.), (23) Al-Abbas Ahmad 
Annasiri-li-dinillah, 34th Caliph (575 — 622 H.), (24) Abun-nasar 
Muhammad-ut-Tahir, 85th Caliph (622 — 623), (25) Abul Qasim 
Ahmad Almustansir, the first Egyptian Caliph (659 — 660 H.), (26) 
Sultan Yasin, (27) Shah Sultan Suhail, (28) Shah Aqil, (29) Shah 
Muzammil, (80) Sultan Ahmad Sam, (31) Amir Ibban Khan, (32) 
Abdul Qahir, or Kahir Khan, (33) Sikandar Khan, alias Sangrasi 
Khan, (34) Amir Kateh-ullah Khan, alias Taull Khan, (35) Baha- 
ullah Khiin, alias Bhalla Khan, (36) Amir Channi Khan,<^* (37) Dtiiid 
Khan I, (88 j Mahmiid Khan, (39) Muhammad Klian I, (40) Daiid 
Khan II, (41) Amir Chandar Khan, (42) Amir SRih Khan, (43) 
Haibut Khan, (44) Bhakhkhar Khan I, (45) Bahadur Khan I, (46) 
Bhakhkhar Khan II, (47) Amir Muhammad Khan II, (43) Firoz 
(or Piruj) Khan, (49) B ihadur Khan II, (50) Amir Mubarak Khan 
I, (51) Amir Sadiq Muhammad Khan I, (52) Nawab Fateh Khan I, 
(53) Xawab Muhammad Bahawal Khan II, (54) Nawab Sadiq 
Muhammad Khan II, (55) Xawab Muhammad Bahawal Khan III, 
(56) Xawab Fateh Khan II, (57) N awab Muha mmad Bahawal Khan 
IV, (58 1 Nawiib Sadiq Muhammad Khan lY, (59) Xawab 
Muhammad Bahawal Ktuiii V, (present ruler). 


(U Cbanni Kh4n had another son, named Mahdi Khau, whoso son waa Kalhora, tho 
founder of the Kalhora dynasty of Sindhian kings. « 



NOTE B— genealogical TABLE OF ABBASI SAHIBZADAS OF BAfiAWALPUR. 

SADIQ MOHAMMAD KHAN I. 




CHAPTER II— ECONOMIC. 


Section A- — Agriculture. 

Three distinct zones of cultivation run parallel to one another CH AP- I I. A. 
the whole length of the State, viz., the Hohi or Cholistan, the Agriculture 
Nahri Oholistani, (the intermediate canal irrigated tract), and the 
Sindh or dnri/di (riverain). The Kharif crops in the Cholistan conditions, 
depend entirely on the small rainfall of -Inly and August. They are 
generally sown, when the rain has permeated the soil to a depth of 
24or tnore uiujuls (finger- breadths), bub this amount of moisture 
is hardly sufficient to mature them, and at least two more showers 
at intervals of a month or so are needed after the seedlings have 
sprung up, though sometimes one heavy shower will suffice. The 
Bohi lands are regarded as thandi or sard, i.e., cool, and have a 
great capacity for retaining moisture. Excepting the dahrs^^^ of 
Bahawalpur and Ahmadpur, which are unmixed loam, they have 
generally a layer of sand scattered over them by hurricanes from 
the great Indian desert, which while facilitating the percolation 
of rain water to the loam below also prevents evaporation of the 
moisture beneath it, so much so that a heavy aur-dd-minh. (late 
rain in Assun or September-October) is quite enough to ripen the 
Rabi in the Cholistan, where, however, the Rabi area is generally 
small. In Minchinabad and Khairpur, however, the Cholistan has 
more rafula than khira dahr, and this soil is extremely I’etentive 
of moisture. The Tihba ratidas are damper than the level soils, 
and therefore produce more Inxui’iant ci'ops. Between the Cholistan 
and the riverain tracts the Kharif crops depend mainlj on 
inundation canals aided by rain, or where the lands are aidar, 
i.e., above the level of canal irrigation, the cultivation is depen- 
dent on wells (Jkurdh ivdhi). In the iiohri, or intermediate 
tract, there is an ample supply of water from the inundation 
canals for the Kharif. For the Rabi irrigation commences on the 
\ 20th of vSaAvan and la.sts until the canals cease to flow, i.e , 
generally till the end of October. The lands of this hithdr (or 
intermediate zone) are also regarded as thandi; and rej or ravni 
(irrigation) effected in September-October will suffice to ripen the 
Rabi crops. Old deserted beds of the river or depressions 
(generally called nashrhs, hariidris, hiidhis, tardps, talds, 
salundns, nawdns, etc.,) are, hoAvever, filled with canal water, which 
is lifted by j^aldrs, or Persian-Avheels to hish-lying lands a,nd 
also spreads by capillary attr.iction (called npa jj) into the adjoining 
lands. The upajj is greatly accelerated by a shoAver of ram in 
Bhadon or Assiln when the moisture from beloAV, added to the 
rain from above, gives the land a good icattar (or moistening). 

Lands on the canal banks benefit by niiajj and are regarded as 
excellent for cultivation. The cxtrcmo hithdr {dhiir hi’hdi), ov 
riverain villages, are entirely dependent on floods {rhhal, sathxi, 
dhdk-phissi or tnghi/dni). No Kharif haivest can be g rrown in 

(1) See soils. 
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Soile* 
RatuU or 
Oasreuidli. 


Rakrd, 


T i h h Q’ 
Ratula. 


T ihh o- 
Rakrd» 


them, firstly because the floods prevent soAving altogether or else 
Avash aAvay any crops that may haA'o been soAvn. Tims the riverain 
tract is hik fash, i.r., ])ears only a Kabi crop. Villagers in the 
riverain tracts generally excavate uakdses (outlets) at suitable places 
Avithin reach of the floods and connect these Avith natural depressions 
through Avhich the Avater can easily find its Avay to the inlying 
{irich-kdrli) lands. Often naJidscs aie dug under the orders and 
supervision of State officials. Be.<ides this the depressions ov pit its 
AA’hich fill Avith Avator on the rise of the river are dammed 
Avith bunds and from them nakases are constructed to irrigate the 
adjoining lands. Lands on the riA'er bank and on the phdts benefit 
also by tKjajj. 


Of the total area cultivated in 1 003-04, 928,9-50 acres, or 
nearly 94 per cent, -were classed as irrigated. Of this area 130,520 
acres, or 14 per cent, wci'c irrigated by canals and Avells; 8,935 
acres, or nearly 1 per cent, by Avells alone and 035,224 acres, or 
68‘39 per cent, by canals only. In addition 96,278 acres, or 
10'30 per cent. AA-ere irrigated by the river floods (suildh); and only 
57,993 acres, or G'24 per cent. AA'ei’e dependent upon rain {hdrdni). 

The Rohf soils in the Ubha are of four kinds; — (1) EatuU or 
Gasrmdli, containing tAA'O-tldrds sand and one-third clay, which 
assumes a blackish colour after rain. The particles of sand and 
clay are closely intermixed. If rain falls this soil yields spontane- 
ously the folloAA'ing plants: — chJnnhar (a kind of grass), kharan- 
par, kJtddt, <i(jrahli-puti, Idna, haphali, and hnzdrddnx (a plant 
used as a pi’oventh'c of the burning sensation of the liver in gon- 
orrhoea simplex), cJtapn. (an aphrodisiac), hraham-dandi (often 
used to cui’o gonorrhoea), klilr-lndi used to prepare calx of tin, 
lakJira, hhurt, hhobra and khiib-i-kaldti. If this soil be ploughed 
after rain, bdjrd, sesamum, moth, barley, tdrdmira or iissun, 
mustard, watei'-melon, and phiif (a kind of cucumber) can be 
groAA’U in abundance. (2) Ilakrd or rukkar is soil of a red 
colour, free from sand and almost as hard as stone. Tho pliesak- 
Idni is the only species of gras.s AA’hich Avill groAv in it. After 
rain this soil ajjpears to ferment and l)ec(imes a blackish colour, but 
AA'hcn dry it luu'dens again. (3) Tibba-Eafida is soil covered by 
hiUoeks of shifting sand After the lains plants such as ld)ia, sain, 
(a kind of gj-ass), (nnimdn and jdtog groAV spontaneously on it, 
but in the absence of rain nothing is produced. If it rains 
heaAuly, bdjrd, ninfh, sesamum, cucAimbers and water-melons are 
soAvn, but only yield a mndeT'atc return. (4) Tibbu-Enh’d consists 
of mounds shaped like a caniel’s hump and re.sombles the red rakrd, 
being composed of liard unyielding earth. It contr.ins no sand and 
nothing Avill groAA- on it. The Ilohi soils of the Lamina are of three 
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kinds: — (a) which is of three qualities, namely: — cMttn (white) ^Sa^I,A. 

dahr, or khird-dalir, which forms a hare plain of a whitish and Agriculturt 

very hard even surface on which a horse’s hoof leaves no impres- Dahr$, 

sion. It is impossible to cultivate this soil and nothing grows in 

it as it does not absorb rain-watei’. If the water lies over it 

for a long time gliongas or shells are found in it. The upper layer 

of the dahr to the depth of half a yard is of white clay, while the 

second layer is red in colour. The chitta-dahr generally covers 

very large areas. The second kind of dahr is called the kahrandii-dld, 

and is a mixture of coarse sand (hdlii) and gravel {hanhar), as 

big as grains of gram, in the proportion of one-third of the 

former and two-thirds of the latter. While walking on it a man 

sinks into it ankle deep. If there is rain the ratdldnd or 

phuUiwdld-ldnd plant grows in it, but nothing else. Another name 

for this soil is pold-dahr. It usually covers but small areas. 

Rattd-dahr, also called handJi, is the third kind of dahr. This dahr 

is the most common and occupies the largest areas. It consists of 

an upper layer of red coloured clay which extends to a depth of two 

feet, and a second layer of black clay. Both are sofr and easily 

ploughed. This is the most fertile soil. The total area covered by 

it as compared with the areas occupied by the other Cholistani soils 

is roughly as 1 to 4. If rain falls crops of yvheat, liarley, grum, hdjrd, 

jowdr, mustard, ussuii^ moth, sesamum, rnung, mdsh and gau'drd 

can be grown in it, as may the following vegetables and fruits: — 

tarbuz or matlra (water-melon), hharhvza (or mu.sk melon), lahri 

(or cucumber), chilhar, hindl or hut tummdn, ghort ical (a fodder for 

camels), and rnchra (or tinda), which springs up spontaneously. 

During the rainy season vu'hra or tiada grows so alnualantly in the 
rattd-dahr that the nomadic tribes generally subsist entirely on 
it. Of the spontaneous grasses lanbh (a kind of grass like dahh 
which reaches the height of one cubit), su), hctrov, gandhil, 
hobhra, dramman, Idthid, kaldnj, hoidudi and harir'iloii aie found on 
this dahr. Of trees the jand, laruih, a few okdnhs and the her 
grow in it ; of shrubs the Idnd, khdr, phog, kokon-her (a plum- 
bearing shrub), chogan, khip, hhaitgri, kora, dlurmon, and haggi-hoea; 
and of herbs the hazdrddni, hrnhumdavdi, gornkhpdn, gidariroi or 
gandi'huti, tirhnfha, chorhathn, (\Yhich is used to cure pains in the 
kidneys) and chhapri (an efficacious remedy for spennatorrhoea) . 

{b) Tibbas or sand-hills: These are of four kinds:-- (1) The i-ibto?, 
kakka-tibba or that Ywhich is of sand ; in it phog and khij) are 
found growing. Sandhills of this kind are constantly shifted by 
the wind. (2) Thcrs\ — 'these are mounds formed by the ruins of 
ancient habitations and are met along the banks cf the Hakra 
depression. The following thers are well-known (1) Kud-wala, 

(2) Gulwali-theriiin, (d) Kachcluwali-therian, (4) Zahir-ptr, (5) 
Milawa-wali-theri, (6) Kheotalwali-theri, (7) Bariwala, (8) Muluulwffia 
and (9) Pathaniwala. (3) Itnfta-Tibbn : — This kiuel of sandhill does 
not change its position. If rainfalls, plants such as pttog, tdnd, 
chag, hhurt, viurt, bhohara, g^im and khip grow on it ; also 
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CB.A'P.ll, A. jandi and karinh. (4) PakM-Bliaththa. — This is a hard mound of 
Agri^ture ^myiclding earth on which nothing but Idnd will grow, (c) 
^’luan. Niwan. — By this is meant the tract lying b^ tween dahrs and sand- 

hills. The word literally means low. Niicani^ are believed to be the 
beds of rivers of ancient times. A niwan serves as a basin 
for the water which flows down from the sandhills and is cultur- 
able, iiihb'is or small tanks being dug in it to collect rain-water. 

In the Dbha there are two kinds of nohri lands; namely, Nahri 
Cholistdni and Nahri-Darydi, i e., land which is adjacent to the 
river. "When irrigated by canal water, the former produces 
in the Eabi, gram, barley, tdrdmira or us^itn and in the Kharif, 
moth, hdjrd, gaudrd, mung, joudr and rnatla. Canal land 
near the rivers is of four kinds: — (1) Burdhniti, mostly 
composed of white clay with a small quantity, perhaps one- 
eighth, of sand. It produces all the itabi and Kharif crops 
and is a first class soil. (2) Kolrdchhi, which has an upper 
layer of white and a substratum of black soil, just reached 
by the point of the pl><ugh when cultivated. It yields no Kharif 
and only a scanty Rabi crop of inferior quality. (3) Malokhra or 
Mat is a reddish soil having a surface of clay with an average 
depth of 1^ feet, and a substratum of pure sand. In the Kharif 
it only produces jou'dr of infeiior quality, or chart . It does 
not yield a llabi crop because it requires a very large amount of 
water. (4) Shor-kallar, a composition of white or black efflore- 
scence in which nothing is grown. The nahri lands in the 
Lamma are as follows:— (1) Drawn. an which has an upper layer 
one or two feet deep, of clay, and a substratum of pure sand. 
Dramrnau is of two kinds : (a) nang dramman, in which nothing 

will grow, and (b) khds dramrnctii, in -which trees, plants and 
herbs generally grow. Usually only Kharif c-ops are raised on it, 
as additional water from -wells is necessary for Rabi crops sown 
on this soil, and canal water is seldom obtainable after October. 
Dramman is also called the tdwdl'i or tdicali (t(;t=heat), i.e,, 
easily dried iip by heat. {'liChiki, a first class soil having a deep 
layer of clay on top, with sand lying some distance below'. If 
canal Avater is allowed to stand fora rhavpihra or 12 hours in 
chiki soil it retains sufficient moisture for the ripening of 
Rabi crops, such ns wheat, gram, &c., no second watering from 
a canal or a well being necessary. (3) Sninsdri, though mixed with 
kallar, has a good deal of clay and pi'o-vided it gets plenty of 
water yields rice. Without water it is useless. If water lies on 
the surface for a long time rice (shdU) decays, and hence an 
outlet is required _ to secure a good crop. Generally knng 7 n is 
sown in it. Saiusdri is of two varieties : — (a) That which 
produces on^ its ^surface a fine layer of white efflorescence after 

hln ugdi (i. producing salt) and 
(b) That Avhich has always a 
its surface, and on being 


Jf«hW soil* in 
the Lkmma. 


a 

it is watered. This is called 
is best suited for growing wheat, 
fine layer of Avhite efflorescence 
watered produces more. This is a bad soil'and incapable^ oUffitTva*^ 


over 
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tion. (4) Tapeli (in Bahawalpur Tahsfl) is a hard saline soil of in- 
ferior quality; rain or canal water over its surface evaporates quickly. 

The Kharif crop can only flourish by repeated waterings. There are 
several tracts of tapeli in Ahmadpur and Gothchanni ildqas. (5) Gis intL 
or gasdr in theBahawalpur and Ahmadpur tracts contains more sand i^*"**. 
than clay. Without abundant watering {sek) crops will not flourish. 

Only bdjrd, til and jotvdr (Kharif crops) are suited to this soil. 

(6) Hord in Gothchanni is a hard clay which canhold water for a 
long time andis adopted for rice cultivation. (7) Tikka shor in Ahmad- 
pur Tahsfl is a soil with white efflorescence covered with darabh 
grass : much water is given to it and Sdnwak is sown while the water 
is still standing. Sdmcak diminishes its efflorescence so that rice can 
be sown in it tlie next year. (8) CMkdwat is a very firm and cohesive 
soil. Large clods of loam remain unbroken by ploughing and 
so/icf^ct-levelling. It is a good soil, only one watering being 
sufficient for maturing Rabi crops. (9) Gusar in the Lamma ildqa 
is a soft loam, which is easy to plough and retains moisture. It is 
suitable for maize and jotvdr 

The riverain lands in the Ubha are of the following kinds : — Rirerain 
(1) Dar-gh'isrd, a mixture of sand and clay in the proportion of loiisinthe 
1 to 2. It is generally white in colour and low-lying It is a saildba *' 

Sv>il yielding only Rabi crops such as wheat, gram, barley, matar, and 
masar. It is also called dharti-kundh. (2) Mnlokhra is a h.earvj naildba 
soil, wliich owing to it.-> adhesive nature clogs the ploughshare. It 
gives only Rabi crops of masar and charal. (3) Het-Ratula, or land 
adjoining the river banks is of two kinds :--(a) with an upper layer 
of clay about one foot deep and a substratum of sand [rap far); 

(6) with an upper layer of sand 1 or 1^ feet in depth and caly 
underneath. ! oth kinds are unculturable In the l.amma the Riverain 
riverain soil is ofthe following kinds:— (1) Latdr or the soil on which *" **>« 
alluvial deposits accumulate. AU the Rabi crops can be gi’own on it. 

Latdr is of two kinds ; namely, (a) Ittamman, and (b) Child, both of 
which have already teen described. (2) Kalrdr.hhi or kdbrdrhln is 
nearly sterile aZ/o/-, generally covered by a plant called lei, and is 
unculturable, unt ilfloods wash its upper surface and either the lower 
stratum of good soil, appeals, or new alluvium is deposited. 

(3) Pakkt Dar or Bar is hard impermeable soil, retaining water on 
its surface for a week at atime. It bears good Rabi crops, provided 
it has two or three water-ings after the crop is sown. (4) Chdrkdn 
is loam {nopi) about a foot deep with a layer of sand below and is 
practically unculturable, untilit receives deposits of alluvium 
(cafled at). When the rains areplentiful the clayey bed of the 
Hakra (see page 3) produces very good Kharif crops. 

The rainfall in the State, as has already teen shown, is small Eainfaii. 
and uncertain — see page 20 where the subject is treated fully. 

Agricultural Operations. 

Ploughing is begun by dividing the field into portions, called 
urdhs. Three iirdhs form a set and it is the custom always to 
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start ploughing three nrdhs simultaneously, and when one urdh is 
completed, another is at once marked out on the ground and opera- 
tions started in it to bring the number of portions simultaneously 
under the plough up to three again. Different ci'ops receive different 
ploughing. Some crops receive no ploughing at all, such as 
chardl, a kind of pea, which is thrown into the fissures of drying 
alluvial deposits, and indigo when it is sown broadcast in the 
stubble of wheat after watering. Some crops such as peas, gram, 
ussun, sarlwii, etc., are ploughed after the seed is sown, while 
others receive ploughing before as well as after, such as wheat in 
lands where it is so-\vn broadcast. In the case r)f Babi crops, where 
lands receive more than one ploughing, it is the custom to leave the 
land to rest after the first ploughing for a month or so, after which 
interval it is again turned up (uthdi vemli lid) by a second ploughing. 
The first ploughing is called the jxdd ; tlie .‘^econd clofir or lei; the 
third trehi or terl ; the fourth chaidir or rhavl. In the Minch inabfid 
Nizamat, however, one ploughing is known as s'ui, and afield that 
has been ploughed more than once is said to have had dolm (double), 
treliri (treble), and chauhri (quadruple) si/is. It is not uncommon 
for the neighbours to help each other in ploughing and sometimes 
four to five scores of ploughs are seen following each other in a line. 
This system of mutual help is called iringdr, and is the custom 
also in other agricultural operations, such as the reaping of crops 
and chher-icigdr (statute labour for the annual clearance of canals). 
Oxen are generally employed in ploughing, but camels are also used 
in the Cholistan ddrja. The task of ploughing is mostly entrusted 
to grown up men ; it is looked upon a^ very laborious and as requir- 
ing both practice and strengtli. Hal kadheade a’ol (ploughs lemove 
the graceful curves of the body); hal kya ^uklud (ploughing is not 
an easy task) ; and gdbe lad icalidirin te diiuihin kon kaitu jxiclichJie 
ha: — i. e., if calves (n.w and .slender youths) were fit for ploughing 
who would care for bulls, (namely, stout and strong young men), 
are common sayings with regard to ploughing. 


After ploughing the ground is smoothed down and the clods 
broken bj meairs of aheavy wooden rollei' called the nierha or a beam 
called solidija. the bieaking up of the clods is supposed to preseive 
the moisture (/ra/(nr or .sv'A-) beneath the sui face. In >/axdr lands, 
where no clods exist, or where clods have already been broken up’ 
it IS usual to employ a light variety sohdr/a, or a flat beam kno’ivn 
as gMhal (lit. dragged). Where land is nantor {i.e., newly broken) 
it is sometimes necessary to level the ups and downs of the field 
This IS done by means of danddl or ha, which is a screen of wattles 
with a rake at the bottom. It is ])ul]ed by bullocks after the 
fashion of a plough, 'i he process is also employed for tuiniii}? up 
the soil and so increasing its productive capacity. Canal-irrio-ated 
l.inds are not nsniilly divided into small ,,lot.s, hut avail lainfs are 
gene ally apl.t up, the ,*,rt,t,ons (HdM) hemg tectangularin shape 
and surrounded by a-als or teams to prevenUho escape of wator!'^ 
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Land is sown either broadcast or by iLdli (drill). Some crops CHAP.II,A. 
such as snr/i 0 / 1 , f/7 and a.ss/bi are sown broadcast after mixing them AgricTilture 
with earth. Cotton seeds {peu'c) are mixed with coAvdung and 
dried before being scattered over the ground. Sugar-cane is grown 
by the well-known process of cutting the cane above the knots 
and planting the knots in the jjround, great care being 
taken in preserving the alJi (eye) of the knot. Rice, tobacco, 
red pepper and onions are first raised in nurseries which 
are called the hija, aagtir^ or the ijumri, and then transplanted. 

The grain used for sowing generally comes from the previou.s 
year’s crops. Of crops such as indigo, peas and turnips, which are 
cut before they seed, a special plot is set aside for the purpose of 
seed production. No great care is taken in the selection of grain for 
seed. Some cultivators, however, j»ick out good ears oijoirir, hdjrd 
and wheat and keep them unthreshed till the time for sowing ariives. 

Wheat thus preserved in sheaves is called phammau or pamman ; it 
produces first class wheat, but the pamman seed must have been 
produced at the harvest of the previous year. If kept longer it 
deteriorates. 

Weeding is not a general agricidtural practice except in Weeding, 
the case of tobacco, red pepper, poppy and vegetables. Wheat 
fields are also weeded out, but not so much to improve the 
crops as to get fodder {ch ira or ghd) for the cattle. Cotton 
fields are weeded when they lie near the homestead. Weeding is 
known as godt (in the Ubha) or droyrd (in the Lamma) and is 
carried on with a 'spud {ramha). The principal weeds that grow 
among crops are pdpra, a small plant about a foot high with 
purple flowers, sinji, a small plant with yellow flowers, jausdg, 
dhmalt or degenerated vf heat, pat rdla, tdri, tandula and others 
mentioned under Flora in Chapter I. 

Fencing {loh ra) is not common in villages except in the fields Fencing, 
close to the villaafe site, where fences made of branches of IciJcir, 
jand, Icuriiik or hr/i trees are generally put up. Round towns 
nearly all the fields have walled fences to pi'otect them from wander- 
ing cattle, pig, jackal and liog-deer. This is esfiecially neces- 
sary round Hahawalpur town owing to the proximity of the zakhira 
{shisham forest preserve). ■ 

Watching {rdklii or rakhdi) is necessary to keep off flocks Watching, 

of birds {j^xr) at the time of the ripening of all crops, but 
especially of wheat, /(//t/ur and hdjrd. The watchman sits on a 
high platform sometimes made of an earthen pillar {hurji) 
but more often of a wooden stand raised on four stakes 
about 10 or 12 foot from the ground, called the vinnnah or mannln. 

He throws stones with a sling (ktiambdui) at the birds, or cracks 
a rope {trat), or merely cries and shouts at them as they appear. 

'I'he watching is generally done by the tenants themselves, 
but, if necessary, a special watcher is also employed and receives 
a wage of from one to two annas a day, or, more generally, is 
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paid by a share of the crops. Fruit trees are also usually watched 
by boys armed with bows and pellets of mud {ghuld and ghulele). 
Scarecrows are put up in the fields to frighten away birds. 
These are often black rags tied round poles stuck into the ground. 
Heads of dead animals are also hung on poles fixed in the ground. 
Jackals, pig-s and foxes do much mischief and have to be kept off 
by watching day and night. Field rats also cause great damage 
and the farmer is powerless to protect his crops from them. 

Eeaping {kiipi, Idi or wndhi) is generally done by the 
cultivators themselves. However, when the fields are large it is 
not unusual to engage labourers called idthdrs. These Idihdrs are 
paid in kind and the scale of their wages is described under" Agri- 
cultural lahourcrs.'” Cotton and red pepper are picked mostly by 
women. In the case oi jon-dr and hdjrd heads alone are cut off. 
This process is known as Idpa or Id pi. 

When the corn is reaped, it is gathered into bundles which are 
taken to a clean plot of land, called pvr, where the threshing {gdli) 
takes place. The first step is kdn hhinOdnu-an (to lay out the 
corn in a circular heap round a stick called munid). In the case 
of witeat the crop thus laid out is lett to diy for three days, while 
joirdr and bdjrd take seven or more days, after which threshing 
pro{)er begins. The process consists in fastening together two or 
more bullocks by a rope (mer) which is fastened to the central stick, 
and driving them round and round from right to left. The man 
who drives tl 1 C bullocks is called a. When the threshing is 
completed the corn is gathered into a stack called the dhara. 
When the crops are not very largo the grain is beaten out with 
sticks. This is invariably the case with vuihld (maize). Til is 
held upside down and shaken by hand, and china is beaten out 
against the sides of a pit in the ground. The best time for 
threshing is supposed to be the midday when solar rays fall 
pei pendicularly upon the head, and hence the local distich ; Edh 
ralin, tr udh gahn ; i, c., when paths are deserted (by travellers 
owing to the noonday heat) then is the time of threshing. 

When threshing is over and the corn stacked, it is cleaned 
with a basket {cbhaj) held in a man’s hand above his head to 
catch the breeze. The stronger the breeze, the quicker the 
winnowing. The winnower is almost always a Jchoja or hutdnd, 
but pdo/ifi (weavers) and woc/a.5 (sboemak» rs>, as also S3me of the 
cultivators, occasionally do the work. 

The grain, when ready, is stored in jiallas which arc circular 
chambers vdth mud domes and made of rar (leaves of kina) 
or trud (matting made of sav). These pallds arc raised about 
2 feet above the level of the ground to keep off white ants They 
are plastered over wuth mud and vary from 8x4 feet to 20 x 8 
feet m si™. The pMi is aUvays ekete.l in the open ah- to save 
the gram from weornls. Feople storing only a small quantity of 
corn keep it in mud bins or jars {kalhota, gaud, or bholri) furniehed 
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■with a hole at the bottom, "which is called ain. Big zaminddrs CHAP. II, A 
have usually granaries of burnt brick -vvith paved floors and mud- AgrictiltTire 
washed cells {poche kothe), in which the grain is stored. Leaves of 
tobacco, which are supposed to destroy white ants and other insects, 
are sometimes strewn in these cells. A number of pallds lying 
together is called a hhdnda. 

'I'he most important agricultural implement is the plough , Agricnitnrai 
{haF). It is of two kinds, the knng hal and the c/nr/fi hal. The a™d^'^™PpH- 
knng h<il consists of a wooden beam {Ib'ile) to the upper end of auces. 
which the yoke {pau'idU) is attached, while the lower end is 
fastened to the kurh (a piece of wood in which the iron blade is 
fixed) and to the rhaiin or jdnaln (a piece of wood to which the 
mutinra or handle is joined). The chuni hul is made up of a bevel- 
shaped piece of wood, in the interior angle of which is fixed the 
hale (pole), and at its lower extremity a short piece of wood, called 
chum, on which the plough-share is placed. The ponjdli, or yoke, 
com^"S next. This consists of a bar of wood, called pot/iom, into 
either ends of which two pegs, called thambli' and icelan, are fixed 
and between them the necks of the bullocks are placed. The other 
implements commonly used by the cultivator are the ndU (drill 
for so'wing seed) which consists of two halves of bamboo or 
some other wood 3 feet long, joined together to form a tube 
fitting into the circular hole of a wooden cup called a tupa; 

Icahi or kasi, an iron mattock ; v'oho.ida, a small iron mattock 
with a long wooden handle ; kuhdrx or kullidri, an axe ; danddli, 
a wooden spade ; j'nulra, a wooden rake ; ddtn, a sickle ; 
moha or sohdgn, used for breaking clods and smoothing the 
ground ; chh'ij, a winnowing basket ; khamhhdm, a sling made of 
rope, to scare away birds; tridngul, a pole :■< feet long, to the 
lower end of which are fastened from 3 to 10 sharp pointed 
pegs about 1^ feet long, used for winnowing ; danddl, a kind of 
rake used for levelling and sometimes for clearing silt in beds of 
caimls ; ’omha (spud) used chiefly in weeding; and diphphi for mak- 
ing holes to fix wooden poles in the ]dr (threshing floor). 

A.s a rule, very little attention is paid to the rotation of crops Kotation of 
and fallows. In the Khairpur Tahsil, however, rotation is now 
being practised. The rotation generally commences with 
wheat in the Kabi followed by an indigo crop which lasts for 
three years and then wheat again. Another series begins 
■with wheat in the Habi folloAved by joivdr in the Kharif ; after this 
the soil is allowed t(i lie fallow for twoycars, the same rotation then 
being continued. Maize (makki) and rice are generally followed by 
wheat all over the tState. Another common system of cultivation 
is to divide land into trvo portions and sow one with Rabi crops and 
the other with Kharif : then in the following year, the first is 
sown with a Kharif and the second with a Habi crop. 

Manure (a A Z, k<ilhi’,pdh or rriri) is not in common use in Mannre. 
th© State, nor is any scientific method of manuring known to the 
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people. The only crops which are manured are those Which Art 
at the same time weeded, such as tobacco, red pepper, vegetables, 
&c. (biions, too, are sprinkled over withpct/i (])Owdered cowdung). 
The droppings {meiujan) of sheep and goat form an excellent 
manure, and owners of flocks aie induced by payment to keep 
their animals near wells. Usually, too, the cattle of several 
persons arc collected together and kept on the lands of the different 
owners in turn for periods of about a fortnight. Some well-to-do 
farmers collect manure in large heaps and have it cairied to the 
fields by Daj’as or Bathyaias at a cost of one pice per /-ora (sack). 
The wcilh or stalks of indigo forms good manure for wheat fields. 
The silt deposited by canals and river floods (inal, nnwan, nt, nopi 
or jillh) too is considered very fertilising. Ashes of cowdung are 
also used in nurseries, the seed being mixed witii it and then 
sown. TTie sewage and sweepings of Bahiiwalpur town are sold 
by the municipality at the following rates ; — 

Cow or buffalo dung ... ... 5 carts per rupee. 

Sluep or goat's dung ... ... 4 ,, „ 

Nightsoil ... ... 3 „ „ 

In towns where vegetables are largely produced, such as 
Ahmndpur, Khanpur and Khaii pur, cowdung and nightsoil are 
largely used. Animal hones are not thought much of by the 
people. 

In areas where rice is cultivat d, the rice lands are always 
double-cropped {ilofaxli) ; nz., rice in tbe Kharif and wheat 
or chardl, gram, usxun and s-nrh(Jii either separately sown, 

Or in conil)ination, in the Raiii. ^Tieat fields are sometimes 
sown with jowdr or hnjrd in the Kharif, but in this case a large 
quantity of manure is required, especially in the case of jowdr which 
is believed to exhaust the land greatly. In well lauds the 
plots sown with vegetables are frequently binder crop all the vear 
round, In such cases the patches are A^ery small and, generally lying 
near towns, receive plenty of manure. 

I'he agricultural population of the State amounted in 1901 to 
555,814 person.s, or 77T of the total ])0]tulation of the State. 
The cultivated area of tlio State amounted in the same year to 
1,338 square miles, so thoic were 415 agriculturists to the square 
mile of cultivated area. 

Day labourers are not generally employed except at harvest 
time. They are, however, hired to clear silt from canals and 
water-cour.^ses (/fa.<!.sh.). In tM.s of.>e daily wages vary fiom 4 to 8 
annas, the work being gone!'ally done by contract, fjabonrers are 
also sometimes em])loyed for ploughing, receiving per lieadfrom 3 to 
6 annas a day and also their noonday or evening meal as well {c)u>pri 
roH and shaldwr). Some Avell-to-do zamivddrx who consider plough- 
ing derogatory and also Icirdr zamhiddrs or haihhirrx not infrequently 
engage labourers by tho month at a time at a Avago of Rs. 7 or 
Faim labourers aie geneially paid in kind. Reaping is done by 
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Idihdrs "wbo get one sheaf in every foi*ty as their -wages. In parts CHAP. II, A. 
of the Khanpur Xizamat, the reapers have to wt)rk all day long, Agriculture 
and in the evening receive a sheaf sufficient to cover a daily wage 
estimated ?t 4 or 5 annas. Cotton and pepper are picked by labourers’^Tn 
>Vomen and children who get one-tenth of what they pick for their Lamm». 
labour. Winnawer.-^ receive from 1 to 2 paropis in the chaiith. Indigo 
is prepared by men whose wages are mentioned under “ Indigo. ” 

Persons employed as farm labourers belong to all castes except 

that of Sayyid. Where there is a large family, some of the 

members will work at home, same cultivate the family lands, while 
others take employment as farm servants. Washermen, weavers 
and potters add to their earnings by working as field labourers at 
harvest time. Besides this, cultivators themselves often give 
wirtgdr to each other, that is, labour tote repaid by labour. 

Ldihdrs or day labourers employed to reap crops in the Agricuitorai 
Ubha are paid in three ways — 1. Some take daily Avages which 
consi.'^t of as much of the ci ''ps as can b.“ tied in a rope 2 to 3 
cubits long (2 munna haths). 2. Some receive their wages 

every alternate day, or if labourers are numerou.s, every fourth 

day. Bach receives as much of the crop as can bo bound in a 
blanket (bbaggal) 12 cubits long. 3. Some receive their wages 
in a lump at the time of hafdi (partition of produce) at a rate 
calculated on a basis of from 5 to 12 annas per day. (iitherds or Gahtrd. 
threshers are generally paid a wage of 4 to 8 sers a day in a good 
season. In times of scarcity, less is given. 

Besides these voluntary agincultural labourers there are Viiugc 
also the village menials who play an important part in agricultural 
life. A description of the wm-k done by these .»nd of the payment 
they receive is given beloiv : — 

The Tarkhan makes ploughs, couches, sahls, and other xarkhin. 
wooden articles of household use. For this he (a) gets 4 sees per 
plough at the time of sowing the ivheat crop, provided he 
makes a hole in the plough to fix in the ndli (drill) ; and (//) 
divides with the lalidr one pdi in the ladni and one fuji'i per 
pir, in the proportion of 3: 2. The Lohiir makes the ddfri, kahi or Lohir. 

hnssi, u'dliuld, kdlhdi'i and other iron agricultuial implement^, 
getting the iron from the mm'mddr except for the da /ri ivliich 
he supplies at his OAVn cost. For this (n) at ^OAviug time he 
divides Avith the Tarkhiin the share described above, and [b) also 
gets a rupee from every house in Avhich a wedding takes ]dace, 
and cash payments foi’ constructing well gear eipial to half the 
actual price of the apparatus. 

The Kumhar carries seed to and grain from, the 
fields on his own asses and furnishes earthen pots for the amll, and 
earthenware for domestic use. He also sometimes assists in 
carrying home bricks for repairs ; Itut if a Avhole house is being 
j-ebuilt, or a ncAV one erected, he gets separate wages for this. As 
w-ages (a) on saildba crops he gets one pdi in the md7it and one 
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tnpa per pir or khirman ; and (h) on well lands two pdis per mdni 
and one topa per jjir or khinnnu. The Khoja makes chhoppar or 
thatches for and assi'its in all agricultural work, c. r/., looks 

after cattle, does clearance of canal work, acts as messenger to the 
zamindar and is in fact a Jack of all trades. Fur this he (a) 
gets one pand of the nnthreshcd crop, i. e., as much as he can tie up 
in a blanket d yards long and cai’ry on his head ; and {b) at haiwest 
time be is entitled to one pat per mdni and one topa per pir or khir- 
man. The dhnnu'di measures the produce, divides it among the 
zaimnddr and his tenants according to fixed proportions; weighs 
or measures corn for sale hy the zaminddr or the tenants ; provides 
necessary commodities in his shop for the villagers ; looks after 
the guests of the za.miad irs ; keeps the household accounts of 
the zamlnddf and is a treasni’ei- of village revenue collections 
made by the lamhardd and often goes to the Tahsil to pay the 
village revenue For these seivices he gets (a) one topa per mdni 
and three Input per pir or /t’/urwi'in by measure ; or {h) one ser 
per mn a (by weight) ; and (r) he is also entitled to one pice per 
rupee on the sale of grain. The dhanwdi makes a good income 
by the commission he receives in weighing or measuring corn. 
The annual income of dharaf, (dhanwdCs commission) is therefore 
auctioned or sold by the za.mUiddrs, generally at an average of 
Rs, 7 for every 100 bighas of standing crop. The money goes to 
the zaminddr, or to the zaniiuddrs (if the village is pattiddri). It 
is the zaminddrs duty to sec that no weighments or measure- 
ments in the village are done by any one except the contractor. 
The miihnssil watches the crops, and prevents pilfering by 
the tenants. For tliis lie gets (a) one tnpa in the mdni ; {h) a 
pand of unthreshed crop (per hanni or holding). Strictly speaking 
the dhatmdi and the mnhasstl are not menials; a dhanwdi may be 
any Kirar, and, a niiihassil of any caste. 


A^n'cnltiiral 

•tatifttics. 


The area dealt with in the revenue return in 1903-04 was 
9,102,663 acres, or 11,222 square milc.s, of which 67 per cent, 
was not available for cultivation, 22‘55 ])er cent, was culturable waste 
other than fallows and 923,2,50 acres or 10’4.5 percent, was cultivat- 
ed. 839,495 acres of crops wore harvested in 1203-04. The principal 
staples of the spring harvest wore wheat and gram, the areas under 
which were 388,585 and 5*2,747 acres respectively or 46 and 6 per 
cent, of the area cropped in that year. Barley covered ouly 8,835 
acres or 1*05 per cent. The staple food-grains of the autumn harvest 
were hdjrd, covering 57,407 acres or 6-8 1 per cent., rice cover- 
ing 117,207 acres or nearly 14 per cent., and jnwdr covering 54,458 
or 6-5 per cent, of the area cropped in 1903-01. Pulses and other 
minor Rabi and Kharif crops eovurud 160,25ti acres. 


^ ITlieat is the most important cro)) of the State It is grown 
on all lands — well, canal, hdrdni, sa.ildha On ihabi nahri lands 
the fields are watered and when dry arc ploughed two or three 
times and harrowed. Then the Seed is sown by means of a drill 
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(ndli). On rjidhi lands the seed is generally sown broadcast {knrdh 
di /0(/7u') and the field is ploughed and harroAved aftenvards. On 
rioJin and hdrdiu lands a drill alone is employed. Six tapas or 
nearly 28 i-er.s of seed go to one Uujhn. 'five outturn averages from 
12 to 16 maunds per acre on irrigated and saildb lands and varies 
greatly on f.drdni lands. The chief vaiieties sown in the State 
are — ramak, kinhjari, sathm, ‘famman, wihri, paanri, tindan, 
meiidhidincdli, kauri, thori, sarlxiti, ratfi, rhiftidiidi, kanku, and 
goji. Bamak is generally considered the best, but some people 
prefer pamman. Tindan stands next .after these in quality, while 
the seed of snthra is considered the most productive, flamik straw 
is much prized as fodder for bullocks. Sarbiii is suited to the 
Cholistan soils and chitliUndi or rhoiii to the htthdr. Wheat is 
employed as fodder, especially ivear largo towns. Tlic straw (Uion 
or tiiri) is stacked in paJldfi surrounded with wattles (pallhidr) 
plastered with mud at the top. The proporiion of straiv to grain 
by weight is three to one. 

Rice is next in importance; in the Khanpur and Allah.abadTahsfls 
it is the chief crop. It is chiefly grown on pnhkdwat (hard clayey 
soil). The land, if not ploughed immediately after the previous harvest, 
is watered and then plouglied twice or thrice. Then the seedlings, 
AVhich are grown generally on well lauds, are transplanted. 'I’his 
process is called the ri'/i and is mostly done by hired labourers. 
The seedlings produced by one topa of grain are considered sufiicient 
for one bhjha of crop. Another method of cultivation is chhaftd, 
sowing broadcast. The land is ploughed twice or thrice and 
watered, and then seed is scattered and ploughed in. A third 
method is to soak the seed in water till it germinates and then sow 
it broadcast in the ploughed land, four g^i'^o to an acre. 

There are five main varieties of rice : k'daiiijd, mold or tJadld, 
nathra, hamhlx and mahllan. The, outturn varies from 6 to 18 
maunds per Sathrn mth din, i.e., salhra ripens in 60 days, 

is a well knoAvn saying; but actually the ripening of this ci’op 
takes from V5 to 90 days. 

Gram is extensively groAvn in the M inchina b ad t7dg a, and it is 
not uncommon in the rest of the State. It is grown ])oth on 
mild ha and canal lands. The average produce per high a is 4 or 5 
maunds. Gram is also sown mixed Avith zissiui, gnnglnn and some- 
times Avith wheat. Its leaves fertilise the soil and serve as 
manure. Hence the combination is considei’ed advantageous. 

Barley is little cidtivatod. It is soAvn usmally as a fodder 
crop, especially for horses, and seldom as a grain crop, except in the 
Cholistan hdrdni soil®. It is cultiAuited like AAdioat. 'I'he avera^je out- 
turn is 12 maunds per acre. The standing crop is sometimes sold for 
Rs. 20 per bigha. Two Acirioties a’’e common in the State — the t^ufed, 
or indigenous, and the kdln orindari j'ln, both being chiefly used for 
parching, dan seed often by chance gets mixed with wheat and it is 
then considered to deteriorate the (piality of the Avheat crop. 


CHAMI,A. 
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Bice. 


Gram (chhela) 


Hailey (jnu). 



Indigo, 
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M a k a } 
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'Makai (Urdu juakVi) is chiefly cultivated in the immediate vicinity 
of the larger towns and is seldom grown for grain except in the Dbha. 
It is much valued for its (-khilidn or cobs, d’he cro[) has to be water- 
ed 3 or 4 times. It is seldom m-uiured and the average yield per 
acre amounts to 6 or 7 maunds. IMaize stalks are considered 
highly beneficial for kine, but only wiien they are given with the 
cobs, as without the cobs they make only an inferior fodder. 

Indigo is grown in nearly every Tahsfl, but that of Khairpur 
is by far the best knoAVu. Though it requires plenty of Avater it 
does not groAV Avell on moist lands. As the crop is cut in early 
autumn an early stoppage of water does not affect it, but Avhat it 
wants is that the canals should not begin to ran too late in the 
year. The laAid is watered, and, when dry, ploughed 3 or 4 times, 
and small compartments or kuirU arc laid out The seed is either 
sown broadcast on the ploughed land Avhich is then watered, or, if 
the soil is clayey, it is first watered and then the seed is soAVn 
broadcast. The crop is frequently watered, fit first every 3 or 4 
days for about a month and then every 8 or 10 days, but great 
care is taken not to alloAV much water to collect at one place, as it 
rots the plants. Cattle are let in among plants to graze down weeds. 
The plants when cut are tied up in bundles in the morning and 
in the afternoon taken to the vats (/m«.?), which are generally 
in sets of three —two large ones and a small one {hmizn'i) in the 
middle. 'I'hese are called /ort and cost from Us. 35 to 40 per set to 
construct. The bundles are placed upright in the large vats with the 
stalks downwards, each A'at holding from 8 to 10 bundles. In the 
evening sufficient water is let in to cover the stalks, which are kept 
down by heavy beams. It is important that this .steeping should 
be done as soon as possible after the plants are cut ; otherwise they 
dry up. Early in the morning at about 4 a.m., the bundles are 
taken out, leaving the liquid in the vats. This i.s then churned up 
(wilorid trpvdd) Avith an instrument like a large paddle {ma»f1hdni). 
This operation la.sU for about four or five hours, in the course of 
which the liquid changes its colour first to kajld (deep blue), and 
then to adtrd (greenish), and finally to p ninr" (mauve). It 
is then left to settle for nearly an hour and a half. The mdl 
(indigo) is then deposited at the bottom of the vats, while the liquid 
is let off by means of a hole in the side of each vat about four 
nngnU (finger-breadth.s) above the bottom. The deposit is then 
transferred to the smaller vat in Avhich it is left to settle for the 
night. Early in the morning the water is again draAvn off, the 
sediment is collected, tied up in a cloth one side of Avhich is 
pla.stered with gdrlnn ov Multa n mifU, drained on a heap 
of sand ; finally it is dried in the .sun, kneaded into a pasta 
Avith the hand and made into tikida (small pieces or balls). The 
produce is about 2 «rr.s- per set of vat.s, in other words, 7 or S 
sf’i s per higha. But it entails lieaA'y expenditure as the folIoAA’iiig table 
shows : — 
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Wages for catling the crop 

Rs. 

6 to 8 per 

month. 


Wayes for churning a set of vats 
Hire of set of vats 

>> 

) > 

10 to 1 1 

4 

Jt 


Miscellaneous 

3f 

7 

9f 

IndtK^ 

Total 

. . » yy 

27 to 30 

>9 



The produce per month of a set of vats is about a maund, which 
^ells at an average of Rs. «0. Thus the owner makes about Hs. 50 per 
set per month, or, to put it more clearly, he gets Rs. 50 for every 5 
big has of standing crop. Indigo is generally of three classes which 
realise the following prices : — 

1st grade sells at ... Rs. 80 to 110 

2Dd „ „ „ ... „ 65 to 75 

3rd „ „ „ ... „ 40 to 60 

The crop is cut down 6 inches from the ground and the 
stubble {muttrlhiiXiti) produces a further crop in the second 
year, and a third crop in the third year. But usually the third 

year’s crop is left to seed as it gives a very small outturn of 

indigo. Sometimes the same field (either glowing a first or second 
year crop) is made to yield the seed also; in which case a shoot 
is left uncut on a plant here and there, and this runs to seed. 

The seed is ready in December when it is threshed out by 
bullocks and sells at 5 srrs a rupee. If the entire field is left 
to seed the outturn per higha is 4 to 10 maunds. Beside.s the 
ordinary dye of commerce the leaves of indigo siipply hair dye 
{khhdh), while the stalks (ralh) alter steeping form an excellent 
manure for wheat fields. 

Joivdr is sown in Wisakh, Jeth and Bar. The soil is watered Jowdr. 
and, when dry, the seed, (3 sers to the bight, is sown broadcast and 
ploughed, in ; Haris are then made and the crop is watered four 
times the 1 'st time when it is ripening. The outturn per bigha 
j| is from 2 to 6 maunds. Dleven principal varieties are grown, 
ratra, bagjar, sathri, hdji Icubhi, rhuht, gam man, chichhd, toiidan, 
reorhd, shariat and doltdi. The last named is very sweet and 
is commonly used for parching, but the stalks are useless. Its 
husk is black and its gi’ain of oval shape. Bdjrd or spiked BdjrA. 
millet is grown in every Tahsil but is most common in Minchinabad. 

In the Lammait is known as bdjri. It is cultivated like joirdr, 2 
sets of seed per acre being sown ; the produce is 2 to 3 maunds, and 
the price obtained by the zamindar in ordinary years is 20 sers per 
rupee. The ears are cut near the top and the process is known as 
Idyd. As the stalks do not make good fodder, they are only cut in 
famine years when they aro carefully stored. Kangni is an inferior Kangni. 
food grain and is seldom grown. It can lie sown at any time of the 
year and ripens in three months. It requires 4 or 5 waterings. 

The average outturn is 5 maunds per acre. Haudnli is grown on 
cililal and soildba lands and is usually sown with the drill. The 
average outturn is about 4 maunds per acre, tiawdnh is gene* 
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Agric^ture tender and a local adage says hath, rawdnh d{ 

phallidn”, hands asdelicateasruira'///ipods. Peas are sown on saildba 
orTharTiT’"’^ and canal irrigated lands. On the former they are usually sown 
when the land is still under water or has lieen lately flooded 
in which case the seed is thrown into the fissures in the ground, 
and on the latter usually after a rice crop has bet n cut and the 
land ploughed at least once. Peas form the principal fodder crop 
and are given to cows and buffaloes when green, the average 
price realised for the crop varying from Rs. G to 12 per hiyha. 
When allowed to ripen, however, the average outturn is nearly 
13 maunds per higha. Peas are also grown mixed with ussun 
or gatighln (turnip), the object l)eing that if one crop fails the other 
may mature. Moth is only grown for fodder and is often 
sowii in combination with ioirdr or HI. It is considered good 
for horses. A/ot/t yields a fair grain on Z/aru/iilands, but when 
sown on canal irrigated soil, it produces little or no grain. 
Turnips. Tumips (govg'ihi) are grown for fodder and also provide a staple 
vegetable for the cultivator, the tender shoots {gnyuHdv) being 
much prized by the people. The roots are used both 
as human food and as fodder for bullocks. The plants required, 
for seed are allowed to grorv till Chetr. Seed is obtained by the 
special process known as dJc, Turnips grow to a large size, 
China. sometimes weighing up to 10 .‘■rr.'.'. ('hina is sown, both as a 
Zaid habi and Ziiid Khaiif crop. The average oidturn is 5 

maunds per acre. 'I'he crop has to be watered every 3rd or 4th 
day, and receives 12 waterings in all. '< 'rnna forms an inferior food 
for the poor ])ut it is mostly used green for fodder. Ussitn is 
grorvn hugely on bdrdni and also on canal and ftoildba lands, 
generally after rice. It is often grown in combination with other 

crops such as peas, gram, &c. The average outturn is 4 

Sarohn. mauuds per bighn. So r bun, rape, though groAvn for fodder, is culti- 
vated mostly for the st-ed from rvhich oil is extracted. The usual 
practice is to soav it in combination with Avhtat, or peas, 

though it IS aloO found as a separate crop. I'he aA^erago produce 
per acre varies from G to 7 maunds. Til is extensively cultivatt^d 
throughout the State. It is u.snally groAvn separately, but 
sometimes is mixed Avith ioudr, m nth, &c. It receives two or 
three waterings in all. The average produce per acre is 6 to 7 
maunds. The crop Avhen cut is tied into bundles which are 
stocked and left to dry for a fortnight. I'he pods split in the heat 
and the gonin is then shaken into a cloth. Til strdks form a 
favourite fodder for carat Is. 



her and continues till December, is generrdly done once a week by 
women. Ihepicke. leceives a tenth or Ij (///u/aU- in the str, cf 
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the cotton picked. Only two kinds of cotton are -widely gro-wTi in CHAP. II,A 
the State, viz., buggd jethi or common vajnvdr, and nartna. The Agri^ture 
former has -white flo-wers and produces cotton and seed in the 
proportion by -weight of 1 : 3 ; while the latter yields cotton and 
seeds in the proportion of 1: 2. The outturn for the normal 
year averages 2 to 3 maunds per higlia. The plants yield cotton 
for three years in succession ; but it is usual to sow a fresh 
crop every year. Wildyatt kapdh, or American cotton, which pro- 
duces coloured rui is also grown in the Minchinabad Nizamat. 

Oawdrd, a Kharif crop, is peculiar to the Minchinabad Jsizamat, Oaudrd. 
and more particularly to the Nahr Sadiqiyah Tahsil. It grows 
luxuriantly in the Cholistan soils that are irilgated by the Sadiq- 
vah Canal. Its grain is as big as gram; but it is a cheap^ereal selling 
sometimes at a maund a rupee. It is only eaten by cattle as it is 
believed to be productive of various diseases in men. Cows and 
buffaloes yield more milk when fed upon it. Gawdrd chaff is a first 
class fodder for cattle and is especially suited to camels. 

Red pepper or chillies, niirich, morich, or maich, is extensively Red pepper, 
cultivated especially in the Khanpur Tahsil. 'i'he seeds are sown 
in nurseries and transplanted when about nine inches high. 

The plants are watered every fourth day, and then once a week. 

The crop requires w'eeding {ilarogrd or chauki dendn) and manuring 
at least t-wice before it flowers. Picking commences in Bhadrah 
and lasts till Fob, and is done once a week. The pickers, 
generally women and children, get 4 sars in the maund as their 
wages. The average produce per higha is 15 maunds of green 
chillies. The standing crop is sometimes sold at Rs. 25 a bigha. 

Ztra is confined to Khairpur and Minchinabad Tahsfls. The land zira. 
is wa-tered and, when dry, ploughed two or three times and harrowed. 

The seed is sown broadcast and the field smoothed down and 
made into beds (Icidris). After a fortnight the first watering is 
given, and in all 5 to 6 waterings, or more, are necessary. These 
are given either by day or on dark nights, because it is supposed 
that if watered on moonlight nights, the crop will produce no grain. 

Similarly lightning at the time of watering is believed to tum it into 
2 iVi (degenerated zira). Its average produce is 4 maunds per acre. 

Saunf and dhnudn are only cultivated on well lands, chiefly by 
haikhars. They are not .sown as separate crops, but in combination 
-with other vegetables, and sometimes along the edges of a wheat 
field, in which case the drill is used, but when so-\\ui with other 
vegetables, the chopa Idivan method is employed. This consists in 
making holes in the ground at intervals, putting the seed into them 
and then covering it up with earth. 

Tobacco is only grown on well lands. It is raised in nurseries 
and transplanted. It receives as many as 10 or 12 watering.s, 
is manured at least four time.s and also weeded twice. All the 
flowers, except those reserved for seed, are nipped off to prevent 
the plants from growing too tall, and to make the leaves large and 
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thick. The crop is cut in Har and left to diy for three days 
after which it is buried in large pits dag for the purpose. After 
a week, or at most 15 days, it is taken out and made into twists 
called Mahhar,jeari, or ^iihb. The average oiittura varies from 
12 to 15 maunds per acre. Only two varieties of tobacco are 
usually found in the State, the indigenous tahcdla and the harauti 
or mustangi. The latter is inferior and fetches a veiy poor price. 
Poppy is chiefly grown in the Ubha. The land is manured, and 
then ploughed and harrowed six or seven times. The seed is then sown 
broadcast. The crop has to be manured at least twice and gener- 
ally receives five or six waterings. The average outturn is about 
two maunds per acre, tihang is manured, ploughed and sown in 
the same way as poppy, and receives the same number of waterings. 
But the average yield is only about one mauud per acre. Other 
crops are mdnh, mung, masar, tnethra, alni, isabgol, melons 
{■pittidn, khakhridn), and most of the vegetables generally met 
with in the Punjab. 


A table showing the time of sowing and harvesting the principal 
crops is given below : — 


Crops. 

Times of sowing. 

Times of cutting. 

Wheat 

Spring Crops. 

From the beginning of Kattik to middle 



of Poh 

Wisakh and Jeth. 

Barley 

Kattik and Maghir 

Chetr. 

Gram 

Assun and Kattik ... 

Chetr and Wisakh, 

Peaa 

Ditto 

Phagan to Wisakh. 

Usaun 

Ditto 

Chetr. 

Methra 

Kattik .. ,,, 

Phagan. 

Turnips 

Assun and Kattik ... 

Poh and M4ngh. 

Sarhon 

Assun 

Chetr. 

Manhri 

Do. 

Do. 

Tobacco 

Manj^h aod Phagan 

Har. 

Poppy 

Assun and Kattik,,, ,,, 

Chetr and Wisakh. 

Bhang 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Zira 

Assuo to Majrhir 

Wisakh. 

Saunf 

Kattik and Maghir 

Do. 

Vegetables 

Assun to Maghir ... 

Poh to Chetr. 

China 

Spring and Aotcmn Crops. 

(1) Phagan 

Wisakh and Jeth. 


(2) Bhadrah and Asslin 

Assun and Maghir. 

RawAub 

Wisakh and Jeth .. 

HAr. 

Kangni 

Any time 

Three months after sowing. 


Automn Crops. 



Rice 

Jowat 

Bajri 

Maize 

Til 

Motb 

Giwir* 

M&nh 

Cotton 

Red pePP®’’ 

Sugercane 


Phagan to Sawau . 
Chetr to Sawan 
Ditto 

Phagan to Sawan . 
Jeth and HAr 
Har to Bhadrah 
Ditto 
BhadrAk 

Wisakh and Jeth 
Phagan to Wiaakh 
Phagan 


Asaun and Kattik. 
Aasiin to Maghir. 
SAwan to Kattik. 
Aaafln and Kattik. 
Maghir and Kattik. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Kattik and Maghir. 
Aaaun to Poh. 
Kattik to Maghir. 
Maghir and Poh. 


B^HAWAiiPUB State.] Diseases of {jrops. [Past A. 

A««p I attacks wheat and tobacco. It is caused by continued CH^IIA- 
cloudy weather. If the disease attacks wheat before the grain has Agricvatare 
set, the ears bear no ^ain ; if the grain has set, it withers and 
shrinks. • See “Superstitions” for some popular beliefs regardii^ the insects, eto., 
removal of this and other diseases of crops. /Ja^a is another disease 
of wheat. 'I' he plants do not grow but become stunted and turn d"amag«d.* 
yellow. Ears do not form, or, if there are any, they produce black 
grain and are twisted into coilsi This disease usually attacks the 
later crops and is caused by excessive rain especially when the 
ground is already moist. Nugari strictly speaking is not a disease, 
but is a characteristic quality of a particular soil which is clayey 
on the surface, but has sand or kallar a little below it. The 
crop at first grows very luxuriantly, but as soon as the upper 
layer of soil is exhausted as the roots eat downwards, the crop 
withers away at once. No amount of watering can restore it 
to hfe. Tela is an insect which attacks nearly all crops, 
especially tobacco and melons. It eats away the tender offshoots 
and prevents the plants from growing. 'I he only remedy 
is rain. is an insect which attacks gram. It eats away 

grain inside the pods. One remedy is to beat a drum through 
the field once every morning and evening for three days. Another 
remedy, or rather preventive, is to sprinkle the seed of gram before 
sowing with asafoetida water or rub it in the hands with the urine 
of cows. Kira is an insect which mostly attacks jowctr. It. eats 
the stalks, generally* just below the ears, with the result 
that the ears are cut off from all nourishment and bear no 
grain. The only remedy is the blowing of a wind from the south 
{Dakkhan). Chittri is an insect which attacks melons. It is red 
in colour and a little bigger than an ant. It is brought usually by 
an excess of rain and absence of ihe south wind {JJakklinn). Mula 
attacks all flowering plants {phvhcdli stiai), e.g., red pepper, tobacco, 
cotton, til and melons. The plants wither away without any apparent 
reason. Some think that white ants eat up the roots of the plants 
^ while others are of opinion that it is due to some unknown cause. 

The popular remedy is to take hold of a kirdr named Mnla and beat 
him with shoes until he leaves the field. Toka, field rats, gnaw the 
stalks of wheat, etc. The name is derived from tiikkaii, to gnaw. 

Another insect which attacks crops is the sundi. It is destructive 
principally to gram, moth, rawdnh and gaivdrd. Locusts (makri) 
also damage the ci'ops in the State, but fortunately their appearance 
is rare. 

The total number of live-stock in the State, as ascertained in the Live-stock, 
enumerations of the year 1901, will be found in Table 22, Part B. 

A buffalo (?/i «'///, 7 hc)ih, dag or ddgi'i) is the most favourite Buffaloes, 
animal for the zaminddr to keep, especially in the Ubha. A za^nin- 
. ddrs position L detei mined by the number of buffaloes he has. 

*Mahv)i ghar 'warydmd^i, Glioie gkar IS'idtd^idn,’ i.e., bufialoes can be 
kept by great persons and hoises by chiefs. 'Ida]lnn haimdn yd 
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CHAP. II, A. Iclianndn, Bai dd 2 '>dsa hJianndv,' i.e., buffaloes can be kept by persons 
AgricnltTire possessing lands oi by ‘n'ealtliy men, any other person who keeps 
Buffaloes them will haTehis ill s broken (get into tronble). The popular idea 
among the iaminddrs is ‘ihat I'iche'^come only by keeping buffaloes. 
Majh u'dle de al hu.^, Utif- de g(d bhns, i.e., he who keeps a buffalo 
has a neck-lace to wear, he who keeps none has to wear dust about his 
neck. Different names are given to she-buffaloes according to their 
colour as Ttuli f<hdh (jet black) ; hi Hi (grey brown) ; Jcaili laggi 
(white brown) ; Ml knili i eddish blown) ; holt (with white feet 
and forehead) ; laili halt (with white forehead); panj kaldn or 
har-r'i (with white foiehead, mouth, legs, tail and udders) ; kali 
chingi (with a veiy small white mark in the forehead). According 
to the shape and sv.e of their hoi ns the names are : - knddlii or 
'icdMinnilt (with w ndiug hornsj ; miixsi (with half winding horns) ; 
hihli (with one winding and one straight horn) ; dhel'd''’ (with 
drooping horns) ; rhupfil (with horns stietching out horizontally) ; 
khuiidi (with broken hotns). According to age the names of 
she-bnftaloes are : hai’u up to the age of 6 months and tirhdni up to 
the age of 1 year ; khni is also used instead of either katii or 
tnhdnito denote a she-buftalo upto the age of six months or 1 year; 
hangar, ghnrdp, or palilmi, when she is fit to be covered by a bull, 
of two years of age; dtnidi of 2^ years; chaugi of 4 years ; 
chhaggi or pi'" i of 6 years ; irrnjnn, when she has her 3rd or 4th 
calf; khdnba, hhola. or v:nderi, a very old bufftdo. A she- 
buft'alo lives up to H.5 or even ^0 years and can have 21 calves. 
Most male calves are killed and eaten. Puffar kohdwan, Pudh 
piydican, Bhall nnihhi de jn-e, i.c., a buffalo will allow her male 
calf to be butchered and still give us milk to drink, how great is 
her patience and forgiveness ! The price of a she-buffalo varies 
from Es. 40 to Es. 200 and the daily yield of milk from 4 to 12 
seers. Bullocks and buffaloes are gelded when 3 years old with a 
munj rope drawn very tight. This process is called suhtaror. The 
ordinary surgical method is also practised. 


Cows are called in by various names arcoulingto colct r, age 
and the length of the hoins. As legauis age they aie caHtd;— 

p). KMri^ up to 1 year. ( 6,. Phrdi r-r valid of full .-.ge. 

(2) , Uundi ,, ,, 3ycais. ( 7) AdL-danddv up to 12 vears. 

(3) . Chavgi „ „ 4 „ , ( 8). Tnha „ 14 ' „ 

(4) . Chhaggi VT Chhiggi „„ b „ ( P). Chavihn ]6 „ 

(5) . Kori ,, ,, 9 ,, (10,. Jji-dntid in at (Is of 16 „ 


With reference to colour they are called t/orf or red ; ahavli 
or white ; sdwi or greyish; lalri or brown; ' i.adn' or spotted; 
kdli-gadri or piebald with black spots ; mtfi-gadh or red and black 
with white spots ; nili or blue; and Idkhi or jet Itlack, cows of which 
colour are considered to give the best milk, an'dhence the saying 


(1) The dhtlf 3 ,e>(Ih tl.r 1 ..f-t nn k oi.tl if. < < nn.'ei r ci n ,,.iy 1, ckv Vt n ■ 
Sovdalnrly • ]f , „UJ. „ ,)e aU r A.de if nv, 

ivithont TvaitiDg to croas,” la a well known adage. 


DheK hc/tre pari 
buy her at once 
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Idhhi dd bayd khair i.e., only IdkM gives (the best) milk andno other 
(cow). As regards length of hoins they are called: — ghorn, with short 
horns; viavii chhaivi with horns about 3 inches long, and ndhri, with 
long horns. Calving begins with the third year and a cow generally 
has four calves. The milk of the first day is called ndrd and is not 
given to the calf as it is indigestible, but is consumed by the people 
who boil it hard and mix sugar in it. This preparation is called hauhU, 
or beestings, and should not be cooled by blowing or with a fan, 
as this would injure the calf, which would learn to eat clothes and 
earth. The calf is allowed milk tiU it begins to graze, i.e., up to 4 
months or so. The yield of milk varies, but a superior cow will give 
10 seers. The fodder given varies in different months of the year. 
In Jeth andHar straw is given : in Bhadrah, Assun and Kattik green 
tdndd, chari and makai : in Maghir and Poh dry tdndd : in Mangh 
and Phagan gonglun (turnips) : in Chetr green methrd and masang 
{pv mattar) and in Wisakh gram, wheat and stubble. Merchants 
from the Punjab visit the State every year to purchase cattle. 
The price of a cow ranges from Rs. 25 to Rs. 150 and a bull from 
Rs. 40 to Rs. 100 according to size and other quahties. 

A foal is called warhherd or wachhert when under one year; 
sari while under 2 years ; jjonjen when over 3 but under 5 years, and 
malepanj in its sixth year when the blackness of its teeth is dis- 
appearing. W ith regard to colour the following names are given : — 
Tcumait (bay), sujdh ::dnu (with black knees but no other black 
marks), kiththd kumnit (dark bay), /e/o. Inimoit (chestnut), saniand 
(brownish), soii samand {davk chi bdddmt samand (a'mond 

hroym), siydh zdriU sornavd dindri snvvmd t other varieties of 
samand), china, (flea bitten grey), sabz nnqra (prire white except for 
some black hairs in the mane aud tail), panj kalydn (bav with white 
fetlock and blaze), ahlaq or gar-rd (pi**bald or skewbald). A foal is 
suckled for a year and generally never ridden till 1 years old but 
in rare cases wachherds are broken. The price of a well bred horse 
ranges from Rs. 100 to Rs. 350. The best known breeds of horses 
are the Bilochi, Sangharf, Besi or "Watni. Crosses between Watni 
and Arab horses are called dogla and are considered good animals 
by the people. 

A Stud Farm was established by Major Mmchin in 1867 " on 
the system introduced by Colonel Probyn at the Probynabad Stud 
Farm in Montgomery”. About 250 acres of waste land were 
enclosed for a run for the mares. This area was irrigated 
by canal water .-tnd gave an abundant supply of grass. A start 
was made with 44 mai'es (purchased for Rs. 9,980) and 2 Arab 
Stalhons.<'> The Faim was greatly improved by the late Nawab. 
It contained 85 animals in March 1891, and 10 years later 450. 
Of these 91 died, 212 were sold, and 31 removed to the Bagghf 

(1) Bah&walpnr Administration Report for 1867-68. 
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Khana. Tbe ncmber of animals in the Farm, or Lohra, as it 'is 


called, in March 1 904, was — 

Stallions — ... ... 11 

D Mikeys ... ... ... ... 5 

Mares ... ... ... ... 27 

Mules ... ... ... ... 6 

Colts and Fillies ... ... 6 

Total ... ,. 55 


The Horse Farm, or Stud, is managed by the Tahsildar of 
Bahawalpur; its establishment consists of a Daioga on Es. 30 with 
& jamaddr on Rs. 8 and 43 syces. The stud has no veterinary 
assistant, but the services of one from the Military Department are 
obtained when necessaiy. In addition ahorse and a donkey stallion 
are kept in each Tahsil. 

A kid under 3 months i.s called halwdn^ one under 6 months 
is called leli, one under 9 months path, and a> yearling gesh. A 
he-goat kept in the flock to cover the females is called sdhi. A 
she-goat gives 3 aers of milk daily and varies in price from Rs. 4 
to Rs. 10. A goat is shorn twice a year, in Kattik and Chetr, and 
about ^ or f of a se7- of hair {jatt) are obtained each time. 
The hail' sells at 5 sei b-a lupee and is used in making sehUs, 
lords, frnajijKird, lakdrs and hkurds. Sheep and goat’s skins sell 
at 12 annas to Re. 1 per piece. 


A sheep [hher!) yields 2 se'S of milk per day and is shorn in 
Kattik and Chetr. The wool {imv) .sells at from Rs. 3o to 40 a 
maund and is laigely exported to Europe. The milk is sold at an 
anna a sf-r. Duka (unripe dates) in Stiwan and Bhadrah, phogh, Idna, 
Rw, and chin iimav in Jeth and Bar, lihkar, jaad in Poh and Mangh, 
grass in Chetr and Wisakh, form the fodder of sheep and goats. 

Camels have various name.« according to age : — 


/Vrtme. 

Todd l‘h(irap'pnr or 
Koteln. 

Mazdt 

Tirhdn 

Chhatr 

Do-ah 


Age. 
1 3 oar 


2 

3 

4 

5 


yearn. 

t) 

7 7 


Name. 
Chmigd 
Chhagyd .. 
Nesh' 
Yak-fasJa 
Do-faala 
Armonh 


Age. 

6 years-. 

7 „ 

■ 8 „ 

9 » 

.. 10 „ 

.. 11 ,, orabove. 


Camels are also called after their coloui', t^g., Rciv'a ^grey-red*; 
haur (red) ; makhnd (white). A she-camel bears young 9 or 10 times 
at intervals of two years, fiist bearing in her 4th year. She-camels 
are generally kept solely for breeding and aie seldom loaded. I'hey 
give between 4 and 6 .svr.< of milk a day. The Dakhnsis, Ghab- 
esars, and Biloches are great came] -breeders and live on camels’ 
milk which they also sell. 'I'he milk t.cts as a violent purgative 
for patients wdth spleen or dropsy. In giving the milk as a purga- 
tive the she-camel’s tail i.s also stiired in it, as that is supposed to add 
to its laxative qualities. In tbe I'bha, camels are of three kinds ; 
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Sohdiod, Hazara and Marecha. The Sohdtod is broTVTi and large, 
the Hnzdra red and medium-sized, and the Marecha grey with a 
small mouth and thin skin. In the Lamma camels are also divided 
into three classes : — the Kechi, Marehi and Tal-dd. The KecM 
is medium-sized either brown or red, fit for riding as well as 
loading: “ Lddi chdrM duhdn dd hangdn” i,e., excellent both for 
riding and loading. The Kechi has very great powers of enduring 
fatigue and hunger, and does more work and eats less compared 
with other classe-s of camels ; “ Khdri rtdl raj u'nindd,” i.e., he is 

satisfied with only a small basket of fodder. The Marechi, also 
called Mahrd-marechdf is a lean swift camel, grey in colour. It 
can travel more than 60 kos (80 miles) in ten hours; The TaUdd 
is the ordinary pack camel but it is also used for riding and goes 
at a fair speed. The paces {chdis) of the camels in the order of 
their swiftness are : - Thuski, also called or kirdri {a very 

slow jogging pace), g dm, r alia, and /.•/tarzwi') (the swiftest 

pace a camel can go, averaging between 10 and 12 miles an hour). 
The khartodh is so called because it leaves the wind behind (from 
khar, stand, lod, wind). 

As a rule villages have their own pasture grounds set apart for 
the cattle, but sometimes many villages combine, and each contri- 
butes a stretch of waste to form a joint pasture. Cattle, especially 
buffaloes, are seldom brought into the villages, but are kept on 
or near the pastures in pens called bhdnds, bhainis, ivdrds, dlioen, or 
lohrds. Cattle of one village can graze in another by permission 
of the owners, either free in return for a similar concession, or on 
payment of bhiinga to them at rates varying from 6 pice to 8 annas 
per head per month. In riverain villages kmidhs, Klas, bildris, 
bildrds, bets, donds or tokds are set apart for grazing. In the 
canal tracts the zaminddrs possess large pastures. In the rainy 
season the Cholistan is one stretch of grass. The tobhds or tolds 
are filled by the rain and the Rohi lands grow various grasses, 
herbs and shrubs, many of which are fragrant and valued on 
that account. People take their cattle to the banks of the 
well-known^ tobhds and pay the proprietors a nominal rate of 
bhnnga, so that the Cholistan in the rains is a vast common 
pasture for the Sindhidns. 

There are no organised cattle fairs in the State. At the fairs 
or urs of Pir Muhammad Biloch, Shaikh Wahan, Uch and other 
places cattle are sold, but not on a very large scale. 

The ordinary cattle diseases with the usual remedies emploved 
are as follows -(1) Pahdr, or swollen udder caused by an injurv. 
Branding with a red hot iron {da)d)) isthe usual remedy. "(2) Paththd 
larndn or indigestion caused by grass or dry joivdr fodder. It is 
rarely fatal. Ashes diluted in water are given. (3) Phiphri, 
consumption or chronic catarrh affecting the lungs. Sat-lohd 
(a red hot iron) is applied to the chest close to the dewlap. (4) Ohofti, 
sore-throat or chronic bronchitis, usually fatal in a few days. 
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CHAF.II, A. Shrines are generally resorted to. (5) Rdli icd or satt, heart disease 

* : 7, to which the animal often succumbs in a few minutes. The forehead 

is branded, or the ear bled, or the animal is l)eateii with a shoe seven 
times. {6) Mdi rdiu or sihal (>mall-pox) is not always fatal and 
lasts for a week or so. The animal is taken to a shrine to invoke 
the blessings of the 'pir, orniaiihri (a pulse) is cooked and given to it. 

(7) Ogu, another name for ghotu. The animal is immersed in water. 

(8) Dhdb or Wnle, in which the animal foams at the mouth and the 
limbs at once get benumberl. It is supposed to be caused by a chill. 
One ear is bled or an akioakra (grass-hopper found on ak plants) 
is given. 'I’he animal is also kept warm and protected from 
draughts. (9) ■ Avdns; a cow or she-buffaloin labour gets the uterus 
displaced, and it sometimes comes out. Pressure is applied and Katira 
(a gum) and a decoction of mcnhdi (henna) leaves are given. 
(10) Miihi khur, rinderpest, or ulceration of the hoofs and mouth, 
supposed to be caused by a bird’s settling on the part, or by bad 
weather. A mixture of juicdr flour and water is given, and also water 
over which mantars, or the kaldnis, have been recited by the village 
midld. (11) Hangli, contraction or elongation of the muscles caused 
by a strain in fighting. 'I'he part affected is fired, but generally 
without result. 

Diseaaeaof Diseases to which horses are subject are as follows: (1) Khuh 

horsei. khuudq, i.e., laryngitis. A plaster of mulberry loaves or branding 

round the neck are the remedies. (2) Sdr, malarial fever, with 
very high temperature, contracted on a pasture containing pools 
of standing water. (3) Ndhar, caused by drinking when heated. 
The lungs and stomach get dei’anged. Post (poppy-head) and 
phatkari (alum) water is given. (4) Chapar liaddi, a splint. Gram 
is put in a blanket, which is wrapped round the affected part and 
water poured on it. Sometimes a strong solution of acid is ap])lied 
to corrode the bone in its primary stage, or a surgical operatioiL- 
is performed. (5) Kachdiv<d, or chakiioal, rheumatism causing 
extreme pain in the joints, which are generally fired with a red 
hot iron. (6) Mutrd or hadda mutrd, water collected in the joints. 
I'he disease is hereditary. The joints are generally fired. (7) 
Machhr or the twitching of the muscles, caused by slipping down 
a hard gallop. Warmth is applied or fomentation employed. 
(8) Berliaddi ; a spurious growth of bone on the back-bone similar 
in construction to the rhapar huddi is formed. Salt fomenta- 
tions are employed. (9) Sargxr or catarrh which has two varieties, 
sargir and suk s<irgir. In siik sargir no lirpud matti'i" exudes from 
the nose, whereas in saypir the nose is always running. Garlic and 
salt are given and smoke of burning black rags is made to enter the 
nostrils. ( 10) Kdrn (larapas) or swelling of the palate, wdiich is gene- 
rally bled. (11) 11 il or pain in the kidney. Salt and kmrdr huti (a 
herb) are given. _(12) Mgir or colic; a purgative is given. (13) 
Maldish see muLdish (camels) ; and (14) ^ 'hdi'dand, the growth of 
an unnatural additional tooth, which has to be extracted. 
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The diseases of sheep and goats aie as follows : — (1 Phiphri, 
consumption, general y fatal. (2i A'a'Zi'/ri, as in cattle. (3 i Aiihor, 
swelling of the stomach due to over-gmzing and cunst .p ition. (4) 
Hiingni (lit. groaning), cougli accompanind by the coat bi-coming 
rough and abstinence from eating and drinking. It is fatal, (o) 
Pdni-ldg caused by bad grass, or foul Avater, inducing diarrhrea and 
loss of appetite. It is not fatal. (<i) Angdri, the udder of the 
animal swells on account of contact with the hot ground or from dirt ; 
water of henna leaves mixed with sugar is given and rhuheker (earth 
from the holes of r.ats) and hh ing is also plastered over the udder. 
(7) Paththd laryd] paththd or joirdr fodder, methra or sinji, which 
has not been washed over by the rain g'-nerally has a layer of dust 
over its leaves, and when eaten produce^ stomach-ache, colic and 
other maladies which go liy the name of gjathfhd lanjx. 

The diseases to which camels are liable are as follows; — (1 ) Simv.h, 
swelling of the knees, shoulder or thighs, caused by derangement of 
the assimilative system, popularly attributed to hmg retention of 
uinne in the bladder. Bleeding, or branding, or both are the usual 
treatments. The camel is also given l^eef to eat. (2) Kdliwd, 
as in the case of cattle. (3) Kanihri, convulsion of the muscular 
system due to a chill. Skins of wolf or jackal are boiled and the 
soup is administered, care being taken to remove the hair from 
the skin, as this is supposed to be injurious. (4) Maldish ; sore- 
eye, which sometimes leads to loss of sight. Ziri (a medicine) is 
diluted in water and given to the animal and this remedy is gener- 
ally efficacious. (5) Rag tal, over-strain u])on the muscular system 
of a young camel which has been loaded more heavily than his 
strength can really bear. The animal is giv'en rest for a few months. 
(6) Kachh bade, brushing of the ankles, causing bleeding and wounds, 
sometimes leading to bad ulceration (7) Alarhh'u rupture of muscles 
in the chest of an over-fatigued camel c lused by the animal falling 
down in running. Fomentations are applied. '8) an ankle 

disease. Fomentations ai'e employed, (b) A/pyd/o, hmmorrhage from 
the nose, constant but sIoav. I’he sImav bleeding gives the animal 
relief, bur its complete stoppage leads to death. (10) .hdAidm, or 
catarrh, which has tAVO Amrieties, piprt and f ; black pieces of 
cloth are burnt and their smoke niule to entrr the nose, 
(ll) dysentery ; powder' d chillier and onions are administer- 

ed, (12) (Jiillitluir, ulceration deep into the skin close to the ribs. 
Majith and clarified butter are giv'en. (loi Hibbi, a norvovAS disease 
in which the neck of a camel bends towards one side. The iwck is 
branded Avith red hot iron on the opposite side ; a stick of ka,d)ih 
wood is Avanned at a fire and applied to the neck OA'ery now and 
then; or the tip of the camel’s tail is scalded in boiling oil. 

There is no organised Veterinary De[)-irtmont in the State. 
Veterinary AsBistauts are employed for the Camel Corps und th.* 
Orderly Risdla. The people do not appreciate scientific methods 
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CHAP. II A- of treatment. Having been cattle breeders for centuries, they 
Agri^ture pi’efer their own methods. 

Loans to In 1878 rules for State loans to agriculturists were first intro- 
agricuituriats. Bahivw'alpur by IMajor Grey, the Political Agent. Ad- 

vances were, however, at first made on a very small scale. In 1900, 
during the minority of the present Nawab, Colonel Grey, the Super- 
intendent of the State, proposed taqdvi advances to zamhiddrn for the 
construction of weUs as a safeguard against failure of the river 
floods ; and, under new rules, Rs. 8.00,000 were sanctioned for this 
purpose. The eagerness displayed by the agriculturists was so 
great and the demand for money so urgent that Rs. 4,91, ■'>93 were 
advanced fm’ the construction of 1,280 new wells and about 
Hs. 2,200 for the repairs of 159 old ones in less than 8 montha 
after these lules came into force. Up to 1904 Rs. 7,57,967 haa 
been distributed. These loans have done a vast amount of goocf 
and the State is always willing to sanction additional grants on the 
same conditions, A statement showing particulars of the distri- 
bution of the original gi’aut up to 1904 in the different Tahsils is 
given below : — 


1 


j 

Tah^l. 

1 

Taqavi j 
loans. 

Sum real.] 
i3ed. ^ 

Balance 

due. 

Wells COD- j 
structed. | 

! 

Wells 

repaired. 

Minchinabad and Nabr Sadiqiyah 

Rs. 

2,69,602 

Ks. 

76,483 

Rs. 

1,03,118 

1 

710 ! 

19 

Khairpur 

58,999 j 

10,998 

4 8,000 

126 ' 

43 

Bahawalpur 

77,010 

1 

23,541 

53,477 

180 1 

60 

Ahniadpur 

1,48,229 

33,150 

1,15,070 

1 351 

72^ 

Khanpur and Allihibad 

57.506 

15,162 1 

43,343 

160 

17 

NausLahia and .\huiadpur Lamma ^ 

1,46,012 

27,497 

1,19,114 

* 422 

i 

15 

rut‘.l 


1 

! 

1 

1,940 

1 

226 


indobt e d- Before 1866, i. v., the year when the State came under British 
administration during the minority of the late Nawab, the system 
of batdi, or division of the actual produce, obtained in the State and 
the general belief is that there was no indebtedness, firstly owing to 
this bafdi or hnihdi (lit. take what there is) system, and secondly 
because the landholders and cultivatfU’S by the connivance of the 
[)ctty officials diil not ])ay the rider of tin' State hi'> due share of the 
produce. There wa^ no laud alienation then and the Hindus held 
hardly one in every tlmu.sand acres. At present the land 
proprietorship of the Hindus has increased about a hundred-fold 
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The causes of the indebtedness of the Muhammadan agricultural CHAP.II A. 
classes are extravagance, litigation, Avhich has increased in cost bj Agri^ture 
the introduction of the Court-fees system, secret payment to petty 
officials {bhdia dead f>‘ pir hmrjhnd, i. payment of fare to cross 
the river), payment of fines {chatt'i) and redemption money ''ators. 
(mudwiza) in lieu of imprisonment (both of which go by the name of 
chdn'H dd khalld, lit, beating with silver shoes) to Judicial Courts for 
convictions for crimes such as cattle stealing and abduction of 
women, carelessness, exorbitant rates of interest, dishonest money- 
lenders whose evil practices are rendered easy by the illiteracy of the 
vast majority of the people, loss of cattle and bad seasons. The ex- 
penses of the majority of the Muhammadan agricultural population 
now exceed their incomes. Even the ^'ct'i/fr-holders are in most cases 
in debt, as are also the great Sajjddn-na.diins of shrines in spite of the 
grants given them by the State and their incomes from naznr-nvjdz 
(offerings by devotees). A dera (or guest-house) has to be maintained 
according to the old custom by the Muhammadan zawinddrs all over 
the State and this is a great drain on their resources especially as 
this act of hospitality is much abused. Moreover, it is a matter of 
izzat for the well-to-do zaaunddrs to xeep buffaloes, cows, camels 
and horses and to set apart for their maintenance very large tracts of 
cultivated land, a relic of the olden times when cattle-breeding was 
their only occupation, the popular idea among them being mdl ndl 
zamin'idr sohndn he (it is only by the pos^ession of live-stock that a 
zaminddr can be looked up to). Hindu landowners combine money- 
lending and farming, and are generally free from debt as they are 
exempt from the expenditure necessary to keep up traditions of 
ostentation and hospitality. Hence the saying eh kirdr hai (f. e., 
he is a kirar) applied to a Muhammadan who does not entertain 
guests and friends. The class of landholders who own small 
holdings and the tenants oi' farm labourers live more or less from 
hand to mouth, and in years of scarcity are reduced to extremities. 

The tenants generally all over the State, except in a few cases 
in the Lamma of hereditary tenants, ai-e tenants-at-will and can 
be evicted without notice by the proprietor at any time after a 
harvest. This I'enders their position veiy piecarious and gives 
the proprietor opportunities to exact frem them what he can. 

Frequently when evicted they wander helplessly from village to 
village with their ploughs and cattle. 


Mortgages in the State are generally of the following descrip- Mnrt^ageB 

ftnd 9ul68 of 
lan'i. 

{a). Sud-mahdr (or sud pundhi) hardbar : the mortgagee 
receives the full proprietary possession of the land, 
manages the cultivation, pays the revenue and takes 
the produce in lieu of interest. This is also knoAvn as 
rihn bilqahza. 
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{h). BUtn-Uld-iiahzd the mortgagee agrees to take interest 
on the loan at :i fixed rate and the mortgagor remains 
in fidl posse'-sion and management of the land. 

(r). [.rklid rnvkhi, which is either ////d-tyn ted (Avithout posses- 
sion) or hil-qahza (rvith possession). In the former 
case the mortgagor remains in possession of the land 
but cultivates it under the supervision of the mort- 
gagee, and takes a tenant’s share of the produce, 
handing over a proprietor’s share (less the revenue 
which he pays himself) to the mortgagee, who credits 
its value against the interest agreed upon. In the 
latter case the moitgagee takes possession of the land 
and the moi tgagor becomes his tenant only or, as not 
unfrequentlv happens, leaves the land and contents him- 
self Avith gefting the net profits accredited to his account. 
In this cri<ie the mortgagee (usually an astute money- 
lender) tries to prevent the mortgagor from ascertaining 
the net profits or from seeing that they are properly 
entered in the account book, with the result that the 
e.state frequently becomes over-burdened and its redemp- 
tion impossible. 

(ch. Rihii shiirtf or hai-hil-irafd : Conditional sale. 

(i^). Ritin-dar-rihn : Re-mortgage on the same conditions by 
the original mortgagee to another mortgagee. 

The mortgagees are generally Hindu money-lenders, though 
well-to-do Muhammadan zamUiddrs and State officials also occasion- 
ally take land in mortgage. The mortgagors are usually Muhamma- 
dan agriculturists or tlie Sikh emigr.mts from Patiala, Farfdkot, 
Ferozepore and Ludhiana who were brought into the State in 
186S-(j9 on the establishment of the British Agency in ordei to 
imprOA'e its agriculture. 

The followinfr statement shows in acres the quantity of land 
alienated, between 1867-68 and 1900 01, by sale and mortgage, by 
the agricultural tribes in the State to non-agriculturists (Hindus) and 
to agriculturists ( mainly Muhammadans). 
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CH AP- I I.A; The common rate of interest in the State is very liigh, generally 
Agriculture reaching oi nearly approaching a A /.v / gmixa (4 pie.') in the rupee per 
Rates of m'-'ntli, 01 ' 2o % per annum, ('omptuud interest, too, is usually charg- 

interest ed. Grain loans aie genera dy lepaid after harvest and one and a half 

times or doulile theamount h -i i owed, ha' to be given I'ack, no interest 
ill cash being taken. Ju cash lo ms 10 or 20^ [chilliditn) is usuallyde- 
ducted from the principal, but the full amount is nitered up against 
the debtor and interest charged on it. The above rates of intei est are 
not allowed liy the >tate Gouits, as a law was passed in Bahawalpur 
in iHOb called the “ Law of Inteiest and Imprisonment in satisfac- 
tion of Decree,” to check exoi Ihtant rates. An examination of the 
records of the State had 'hown that, for the period 1 SdO- 1 >■'94, 
311,9-5:3 hi.Jtd!'- of land had been alienated for Hs 9,-56,204, out 
of wh ch 230,033 or more than thiee-fooiths had been sold for 

Rs. 7,4S,''‘00 or ar the rate of Hs. 3-5-7 a higha. The immense 

amount of la> d permanently alienated at a small price per higha 
seemed to be the result either c4' the fear of imprisonment for debt 
or of a dread of the accumulation of compound intere-t. The law 
u as accoulinuly pas'td in 1 -9(', and it divided debts into nine classes : 
(a) oral debts ; (/>) debts bu'ed ('ii L/Af accounts ; (c) debts based on 
a writit ii instrument ; (d) debts secured liy pledge of ornaments or 
dwellillg-hou^es; (o) money loans to be repaid in produce at fixed 
times fora price much below market [rices; (/) debts secured by a 
mortg. ge on agricultural land; (y) debts to be lepaid at enhanced 
rates in case of non-payment at fixed times; (A) judgment debts; 
and (i) grain loans to be re])aid in grain, lor (a), (A) and (r) the rate 
of interest was not to exceed D' ^ pei aniaun, and the total interest 
was not to ex-ecd the principal. For (4) the highest i ate was fixed 
at 6^ and the total interest was not to exceed half the principal. 
For {<■) the value of produce to be jiaid was fixed at market rates 
and interest was act to exceed half the •. mount of the onginal loan. 
For ( /-■) the rate of int> j-i'st was not n exceed 6)j and the total 
interest charged was nev-rtobo nioie than half the pi incipal in 
the ca-e of sim])le mui'tgage ; and in the case of n'ufrnctnarv mort- 
gages no interest was to lie allowed, as the pre dnee was to be taken 
by the mertgagee in lieu of interest. For (vj the late of interest 
was not to exceed 2f ^ per ammra and the total interest was not 
to exceed the amount of tde pi-incijird. For (A) no interest was to be 
allowed by Courts foi' the period commencing from the date of the 
decree exce] t in special cases when it might bo rdlowed up to a rate 
of 3^ , and on (?) the total interest was not to exceed half the 
quantity originally lent. In addition to those provisions, the 
Act enacted that ('ourts could not enforce payment of debts by cash 
instead of by [iroducc and cattle, and these latter (grsh), where ten- 
dered in payment of decre^^ before Coiirt, were' to be valued by 
arbitrators appointed by the Court. This Act is still in force and has 
worked and still works well in the State. 
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With its scanty rainfall tanythin" like bar dm cnltivation 
in the State is next to impossible. AQri’icultnre depends almost 
entirely on irrigation frnm wells, inundation canals, r.ver floods, 
jhaldn^ on the banks of rivers and canals. Even well irrigation 
unless su]iplemented by canaE, or river floods, is a prec';\rious 
means of cultivation, except in rare seasons of good rainfall. 
'I'he composition or quality of soil has much less to do rt’ith 
the produce than the amount and chai-acter of the irrigation re- 
ceived. For this reason land has always been classed in the State 
revenue papers according to its method of irrigation — see Settle- 
ments, Chapter III, Section C. All the Kharif cro])s requue at 
least B to 4 watei ings, wdiilo indigo, maize and lice need at 
least 6. Rice in particular r-quires constant waterings, and on 
most of the canals where the demand of water for other crops 
is great, rice cirltivation is ordinarily not allowed liy the State. 
The Rabi crops, especially rvheat and gram, when they are sown on 
well lands, reqrnre at least three waterings. If canal irrigation 
is also available, on well lands the canals give only tlie preli- 
minary flushing. On canal and .“(iildb lands wheat, gram, utssuit, 
turnips, mustard, chardl and other Rabi crops can generally be 
matured with the single watering they receive during tlie flood 
season even without the help of winter rams, as the soils ai'e so 
retentive of moisture. With one or two fair rainfalls in winter 
the Rabi crops grow as luxuriantly as the crop' of the districts 
regularly irrigated by the Sirliind Canal. 1'he Cholistiin larnni 
areas require from 2 to 3 showers of rain to mature Kharif ;ind Rabi 
crops. This tract, says Mr. Barns, “ i.s in its general level from 10 
to 25 feet higher than flood level and about 0,000 square miles in ex- 
tent : it is divided from the desert by a depression locally called the 
flakra or 11 dlottid thi'ough which the surplus waters of the country 
drained by the Glutggirr find their way through Sindh towards the sea; 
large proportions of this central tract are liere and there covered by 
sandTclrifts from the adjoining desert, but on a rough calculation 
about half of the total area, or say 4,-jOO square miles of fii st class 
land, is fit for the plough if waiter for iirigatingit were avaihdfle; 
should a channel be brought dowm from Colonel Anderson’s pro- 
posed dam at Ferozepore it would be perfectly fea si !)le to piace every 
acre of the good laud in this tract under high level irrigation. 
Since iMr. B-n ns wrote the Ghaggar waters have i)ut very seldom 
reached the'^e tracts, but the local Hakra depression collects a 
largo quantity of water in rainfall which it retains for a long time, 
and Rabi cultivation in its bed is matured without the aid of 
further rains after sowings. 

The only form of well in use in the State is the Persian w^heel. 
Ldii and ch'irxn w'clls are never tned. The ordinaiy well i'' either 
lined with baked lirick ma^omy and known asapu/i'/ot Huh, or tvith 
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CHAP.II.A. logs, in which case it is known as kachchd or r/haf ild kharora. A 
Irri^ion lined with watth w is called (or r/./ A-^arorn, wattles 

P ^ . being made from the Zci' bash Without a lining 

of ^"eiis"*^ °° kachchd wells cannot be built except in the nearer (^holistan 
where very narrow wells, usually from 2 to 3 feet in circumference, 
are sunk for obtaining drinking water only. In the extreme 
Rohi, this is impossible owing to the fiuenes.s of the sand in the 
lower substrata of the soil. 

Generally a spot over which .'<uchcha kdna grows is selected 
for sinking a well, as under that plant s'weet water is supposed 
to exist. The srte having been selected, a hole larger than the brick 
cylinder proposed is excavated down to the sack or the stratum of 
Avater giving sand. This hole is called 2 )dr. The wooden base 
of the brick avi rk, called the taliranr/ or chuk, is then laid doAvn 
in theyiuf/', and the cylinder [koOn) of brick work is built upon it 
till it reaches a few feet above the surface of the ground. The 
sand or hdn at the bottom of the jjdr and under the chak is then 
dug out. This process of removing mud inside and under the 
chak enables the cylinder to sink doAvn gradually as the 
additions arc made to it at the top. This remogo.1 of mud is called 
tobln, and is performed by tohhds, a class of pr> fessionaI w't ll-sink- 
ers, generally sent for from Hoshifirpiir and Jullundnr Districts 
by the inhabitants of tiic Ubha. As soon as the cylinder reaches thefc 
true water stratum, whicdi is usually from 8 to 10 feet below th/ , 
place where water is first found, the parapet (gal) portion of 
the cylinder above the ground is completed. 'I’here is no fixed 
depth to which a cylinder should be sunk below the Avater level. 

If the soil is firm a smaller depth is .sufficient than when 

jfllh (soft mud) or hdn (clay Avliich is hard like stone) is 

encountered. But in the State very few Avells are sUnk to the 
sack or the time spring of Avater, the cylinder lieing always alloAved 
to I'est on firm soil, although this is higher up than the sack. 
This accounts for the diyiiig up of mo.''t cf the Avells in the State 
in a season of drought. Wells, especially those situated near the 
river, are subject to much influx of sand and have therefore to 
be cleaned out l)y lubhas cA'ery thiixl or fourth year. 

parlt'il anci . wood-woi'k of a Well is kuown as chakkol choh. Its 

estimated chief ]iartv aro the large horizontal wheel (chokkal), the vertical 

pole on Avhich it turns {gihur ja I or hha,„l), the horizontal beam 
fixed in the munuas or the small Avails raised outside the 
hhnrcl {kdnjari), the vertical wheel fixed in the kdhjan {chnkli), the 
lever furnished Avith a seat for the driver (jddln), the ropes hung 
Avith pots {iudhl), the sticks fastening the pots to tlie ropes {ao ridn), 
the piece of wood hanging close to the mouth of the AA'ell to keep the 
uidhl in their proper place {sijfoc hr), the cog {fhdka or kiiffd^ the 
wooden trough into which the pots empty the Witter {rdrchlid), the 
longer conduit Avhich takes awaty Avater from the pdrchha 
into the cistern {nisdr, generally made of the trunk of a date three) 
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the log on which the ?iis(Xr rests lit. prop), and the cistern 

■ into which the water falls from the nisdr {khdda or chabachcha). 
The cost of the wooden frame work varies according as wood 
of superior or inferior quality is used. Generally it is between 
Rs. 35 and Rs. 4-5, but often tbe owners of wells use their own trees 
and have to pay the carpenter only. Wells are sometimes built large 
enough to allow of two Persian wheels working at the same time. 
Such double- wheeled wells are known as wan or dohatta. A wan 
costs about one-third more than a single-wheeled well of the same 
depth. Wans are worked when the water supply in the well is 
sufficient to allow it, and when the water runs short only one wheel 
is used. Before the construction of perennial canals on the Punjab 
rivers the river floods were more than sufficient for purposes of 
irrigation and the zanunddi's constructed very few wells. When 
subsequently the rivers failed to supply the usual amount of water, 
in spite of the construction of new canals in the State, irrigation 
' was reduced to an unsatisfactoiy condition : zaminddrs were then 
instructed to sink wells and various encouragements were held out 
to them to do so. Taqdvi grants were freely made, and under the 
rules repayment was to be made by instalments within 12 years. 
Moreover, the wells so constructed were exempted from parta or 
water-rate for 12 years and wood for the well gear and apparatus 
was given at half the usual price. In addition to the amounts 
advanced as taqdvi (see p. 234 above) the zaminddrs themselves 
spent the following amount on the construction of wells:— 

Rs. a. 

From 1878-79 to 1882-83 ... ... 1,82,599 10 

„ 1883-84 to 1893-94 ... ... 2,45,200 0 

„ 1894-95 to 1898-99 .. ... 84,284 10 


Total ... 5,12,084 4 


The depth of wells in the riverain tracts is generally from 
' 25 to 30 feet, whereas previous to the opening of the Punjab 
perennial canals it was from 10 to 20 feet. In seasons of drought 
some of the wells retain their water though at a lower level, but 
most of them then give water only for 1 2 hours in the day, while 
others get quite dry. The average area irrigated by a well lying 
on lands near the river, the ploughing and sowing of which are done 
with the aid of the river floods is 40 liglias. Similarly the average 
area irrigated by a well at a distance from the river, but situated in 
the canal irrigation zone, and where ploughing and sowing are done 
with the aid of canal water, is 30 highas. The wells which are helped 
neither by floods nor canals can iiTigato 15 bighas only. In years of 
drought the average in all cases falls by over one- third. This average 
. is in the case of the Rabi crops; in the case of the Kharif when irri- 
gation is generally done only at night time and the excessive heat of 
the atmosphere and the land causes rapid evaporation, the area 
irrigated is hardly one-third of the average of the Rabi irrigation. 
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CHAP. II, A. The number of wells and their depths in 1878-79 when the 

Irri^ion. British Agency Avas withdrawn Avas as under:— 



% 
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At present (1903-04) the number of wells in the State with 
their approximate cost, depth, etc., is as follows : — 


Number of wells. 

Depth 

IN FEET. 

cost in 
rupees. 

Pairs of bul- 
lock to work 
24 hours. 

Area iRatu.xTEo bva well 
(IX acres). 

From 

To 

Bahi. 

Kharif, 

1,700 

18 

20 

300 

3 

19 

6 

3.978 

21 

25 

350 

4 

16 

5 

4,870 

26 

30 

420 

4 

15 

4 

3,611 

31 

35 

450 

5 

15 

4 

1,955 

36 

40 

490 

5 

13 

4 

925 

41 

45 

530 

6 

12 

4 

108 

46 

50 

575 

6 

10 

’ 4 

52 

51 

60 

650 

6 

10 

• 3 

15 

Total ... 17,220 

61 

70 

720 

7 



8 

3 


Of these 13,630 are in working oi’der and the remaining 
3,590 have fallen out of use. In addition to the above there are 
2,420 unbricked wells {kharoras) in the riverain tracts. 

All the State canals are inundation canals. In connection with 
the old canal irrigation of the State Mr. Barns says; — “Irrigation 
must have always been in vogue and, equally with Sindh and the 
Punjab, the canals received more or less care according as the 
ruler for the time being was energetic or otherwise. My opinion 
is that at a period less than 50 years since the irrigation of this 
State was in a far more prosperous condition than when ilajor 
Minchin took charge of the State ; the number of canals large and 
small (omitting all under 10 feet breadth) then in existence was as 
follows : — vi ., 26 from the Sutlej, 6 from the Chenab, and 6 from 
the Indus. Moreover in Khairpur Tahsil there were three large 
natural depressions, by means of which irrigation was effected 
and there were many small cuts, to be scarcely called canals, 
and other old depressions {harydns) across which dams [hands) 
were constructed for the irrigation of areas in the riverain. 
“ These cuts,” says Mr. Barns, “Avere for the most part such as 
may bo termed local, each District officer resorting to that part of 
the river nearest to Avhere the land to be irrigated lay, the local 
know'ledge of the relative levels of the grountl being a sufficient 
guide for the comparatively short distance water bad to be led. 
In all these cuts it was an accepted couditinn that only the bud 
on the last feAV miles in length would be irrigated by natural tloAV 
and that for about two-thirds of the total length of the canal culti- 
vation AVas more or less dependent on in’igation by lift.” Except 
the canals enumerated in the footnoto all other canals and branches 
in the State Avere constructed either in the Agency period or after. 

(0 The canala, larf;e aud small, that existed before tbo estiiblishmrnt i t the .tsrency 
were; (1) Oalmwah, (2) Tallharwah, (31 Manifw.'ih, (t) OauainMih, ar.d (a'l Tdauah, m 
Kbairpur Tahsil ; (d) Parpiita ill Mincliinabad Tahsil ; Khiiniah in liTh i- 

wulpur Tahsil ; fl)') Qiubiwili, 1,10) SuUaiiw lih. 1,^0 Alnhaiakwali, (12( Hih;i i i\i ;ih. t'cn i h.iiim- 
wah, (Id) Bahiiwalw.ih Khiird, (Ij"! .Siimai (Ihl flaaii'ihand OT) I’a .dn ali in Ahmad 
purTahsil ; (IH) Kudanwiih, (I'di Kaiihirwiih, Rahadnrwah, (21) Fai.i:n ih, iJ.'i AhinadwHli, 
(23) Faizwah, (2d) Sabzalwah, (2b) Muhammadwab, (20) niggai\ah, and \27) Khui uniiali m 
KhaDjiur Nizamat, 
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CHAP. II, A. wards. The first step taken towards improving the State irrigation 
Irrigation, ii^der the British Agency was to revise the gradients of the existing 
canals. This is thus described by Mr. Barns : — 

proved under “As the success of irrigation maybe measured by the relative pro- 
t h e British portion which cultivation by lift bears to that by natural fiow, our first care 
Agencj. been to revise the gradients of existing canals and extend their heads 

to so much higher up stream as will command high level lands for irriga- 
tion by natural flow. In this manner not only are we enabled to utilize 
every canal on the line whether in use or not, but all the old zamind^ri 
cuts therefrom, excavated, perhaps, by the forefathers of the present genera- 
tioD,*came at once into play as distribution channels, and thus revived the 
latent fertility of a district that may have lain fallow for a century past. 

“This extension of the heads upstream and the simultaneous revi- 
sion of gradient has, as may be supposed, considerably increased the 
ordinary flow of water, and in many instances has enabled us to increase 
the area of high level irrigation by extending the tail ends of the canals so 
improved. A water gauge has been erected on the banks of the Sutlej near 

Bahdwalpur The greatest rise above zero of the floods in 1869 was 

6^ feet and an addition of 2^ feet will give the highest rise above zero to 
which the Sutlej is ever subject at this place ; with this moderate rise 
and a slope of country fully one foot per mile, it will strike the engineer as 
affording great facilities for irrigation as compared with many of our 

Indian rivers As a first step towards conservancy a dd,rogah and one or 

more ndibs are appointed to each large canal, and many water gauges have 
been erected. One overseer for each nizarmt has been sanctioned, but great 
difficulty is found in getting experienced men from the Punjab where works 
of such magnitude are in progress, and the sub-overseers employed to fill 
up the vacancies have not had sufficient experience to be trusted out alone. 
The amount of engineering work going on iu each nizamat is quite sufficient 
to occupy the whole time of an experienced Assistant Engineer, and when- 
ever the state of our finances may admit I believe it will be to the interest 
of the State to have one Assistant Engineer stationed in each nizamat. 

New canals After improving the existing works the British officers took in 
Agency.^ works. The most important canals excavated by them 

between 1867-77 were : — 


Nizamat. Canal. 

Minchin^bdd .. (1). Fordwah ... 

„ (2) to (5). Munldwah with branches, 

„ Right Branch, Kallarwah, and Faizw^h 

„ (C). (ireywah (Ubha) 

„ (7). Sotri Escape 

„ (8). Katorawah 

„ (9). Daulatwah 

„ (10). Ilarewah ... ...I 

Bahdwalpur... (10). Burnewah 1 

,, (II)' New Head of Husainwah 

,, (12). Birchwah 

,, (18). Calthropwiih 

Kh^iipur ... (14). Barnswdh (with Beckettwah ami 1 * 

other branches). 

„ (15). iSiidiqWBh (with branches) 

„ (16). Minchinwilh (with branches) . 

„ (17). Hreywilh (with branches) ...j 


Cost in Bs. 
3,63,468 

viz., 

77,244 
15,228 
11,211 
5,508 
47,650 


12,09,667 


17,29,976 
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The Fordwah was named after Mr. Ford, Commissioner of 
Multan, who in 186fi took over charge of the State as first Political 
Agent; other canals were called after the various British and 
native officers of the Agency pcn-iod. 

In the reign of the late Nawab Sir Sadiq Muhammad Khan 
IV two most important canals were excavated, viz., the Sadiqiyah 
Sharqiyah in Minchinabad N izamat and the Sadiqiyah Garbiyah in 
Khanpur Nizamat. The Sadiqiyah Sharqiyah Canal was first under- 
taken in 1889 with a head of 20 feet wide for the irrigation of the 
Cholistan tract of Minchinabad Nizamat for a distance of about 
26 miles in length. In 1898 the head was further widened to 50 
feet, and the tail of the canal was extended 14 miles, or 40 miles 
in all. It was previously intended to carry it to the Derawar 
Fort, a distance of 165 miles, from the head. Part of the head 
of the canal was up to 1892 in Fazilka Tahsil for which the za- 
minddrs of Pakka Chishti and Jhangar gave lands without a rent 
to the State authorities, as the piece of land utilized was so small ; 
but in 1893 the Sutlej changed its bed, and a larger piece of land 
about 16 bighas in size had to be obtained from the zamiuddrs of 
these villages for the head of the canal. In 1900 the river again 
changed its course, and the British zaminddrs refused to give 
land for its head. The Deputy Commissioner of Ferozepore was 
requested to u.«e his influence with the zananddrs in getting land 
for the State under the Land Acquisition Act, but to no avail. 
At last His Highness the present Nawab went to the spot in 
April 1901 and obtained from the British zaminddrs permission 
to cut a head through their lands, on payment of an annual rent 
of Rs. 20 per acre. Since that date rent is annually paid not 
only for the head of the Nahr Sadiqiyah but also for the head 
of the Fordwah, which also lies in Fazilka Tahsil. In 1904 His 
Highness sanctioned 10 lakhs of rupees for the extension and 
widening of the canal. The excavation work has been in 
progress since September 1904. The present width at the head 
is 150 feet and the length of the canal is to be ('6 miles. More 
than six lakhs of rupees w'ere spent on it up to the end of March 1906. 
It is intended in the future to take this canal to the Marot Fort, 
a distance of about 120 miles from the head. 

The Sadiqiyah Garbiyah Canal with a head 80 feet wide was 
excavated in 1887-89 at a cost of Rs. 4,92,833, with a view to 
supplying a feeder for the Pirwah, Kuddanwah, Kabii'wah, Grcywah, 
Bahadurwah, Muhammadwah and Khainvah Avhich have been cut 
off from the river on account of the intervention, under “ Avul- 
sion ” rules, of cJuikkars of Mazari lands of Deia Ghazi Khtin 
District bctw'een the State area and the Indus. 

The irrigation system placed on a regular footing and conduct- 
ed on scientific principles by the British officers between 1867-78, 
was allowed to fall comparatiA'cly into neglect on the termination 
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of the Agency. The result was that the canals lost much of the 
value of their scientific construction, the distribution of water was 
defective, gradings of beds and benchmarking being neglected. Silt 
in the course of clearance was not thrown far enough to keep the 
berms clean but accumulated on the margin of the banks like sand- 
hills and soon filled the beds of the canals again ; embankments were 
not strengthened, and there was a large escape of water through the 
breaches. Moreover, the number of mirdhs was very small and httle 
supervision was possible. Many of the necessary improvements 
were effected during the superintendency of Colonel Grey. In 
certain cases canals were regraded ; in others only furnished 
with regulators, in which respect much still remains to be done. A 
large number of mirdhs was appointed, and honorary mtnisifs from 
among the zaminddrs were selected at suitable distances on 
canals to help the irrigation staff in the annual clearance of silt 
and the distribution of water of the canals. 

The canals constructed and readjusted in Colonel Grey’s timej 
were — 

( 1 ) Qutbwdh in Ahmadpur Talisil. — This was enlarged, its 

head being taken out about 15 miles higher up the 
Sutlej. The head was also made 20 feet wider than 
before (or 60 feet in all). It was renamed Bahawalwah. 

(2) The Fordwdh. — This being 110 miles long, gave little 

water supply in comparison with the area depending on 
it. It was closed at mile Go and confined to Minchin- 
a'bad Tahsil. The areas depending on it below mile 66 
were provided with a new branch from the Daulatwah, 
called the Masiidwah. 

(3) 'The Daulaticdh. — This was closed at Mahta Jhedu and 

a new canal, called the Mahmudwah, wms taken out 
from the Sutlej to irrigate areas below Mahta Jhedd 
village. 

(4) T wo new branches called the BahaAvalwah and Zamurrud-> 

Avah were also taken out from the FordAViih to irrigate 
the areas to the north and south of Chabiana and 
Bahawalnagar. 

Various other branches were constructed on other important 
canals, but the most valuable work doue by Colonel Grey Avas the 
improvement of the existing canals. These canals and rdjbahds 
were excavated in lands Avhich stood in great need of canal irrigation 
and generally paid a Ioav rate of revenue. 

The State is ahvays ready to excavate canals and rdjbahds on 
the taldvi system, the money spent ])eing realizable in instalments 
by levying water-rate (i/u'd/m), varying finm annas 2 to annas 6 per 
cropped high a in each haiwest over and above the revenue fixed: 
The canals and radjahas constructed in this Avay are the Nahr 
Sadiqiyah Sharqiyah, A/am Chhi'na, Bahawalwah, Zamarrudwah, 
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etc. When the money spent by the State is paid back a modified CHAP II, A« 
revenue rate is imposed. In the Lamma Ti^sils where the rents irri^on. 
are generally two-fifths the statute labour has to be performed by 
the landowners, but in the Ubha Tahsils where the batdi is from aues. 
one fourth to one-third the cbher is furnished by the tenant. 


The honorary munsifs appointed to help the Irrigation Depart- 
ment are granted a remission of 2 seers, seers, or 1 seer, 
respectively (see chher system of silt clearance below), according 
as they are first class, second class or third class in rank. They 
receive no other emoluments. 


The total area commanded by the State Inundation Canals irrif»ted 
as returned in the latest revenue records is 2,870,928 acres, of which “ovem^ntT' 
970,604 acres are returned as cultivated and 1,900,324 acres, includ- irrigation 
ing areas under forests and plantation, as uncultivated. The latter 
ea is being gradually brought under cultivation by owners and 




ease-holders. In certain canals escapes have been constructed at 
considerable distances for the irrigation of uplands near the banks 
of those canals. These escapes supply water only during the flood 
season and contribute towards the cidtivation of the Rabi crops 
of the uplands where flood irrigation is impossible at ordinary 
times. The decrease in the supply of water available in the rivers 
has gradually been followed by the lowering of the beds of canals. 
The State has therefore constructed pakkd regulators or small weirs 
with a view to facilitating the irrigation of the higher lying lands. 
The distribution of water is conducted after the wnrabandi ^ (turn 
by turn) system, and a large establishment has been organised to 
carry it out. The construction of the regulators has cost the State 
over five lacs of rupees and the work is still going on on a larger 
scale, regulators to the number of three or four being built every 
year as funds permit. 


The total number of canals drawn from the Sutlej, Chenab 
' and the Indus is 36. From thesn 260 big channels have been con- 
ducted well into the State; all these are cleared by the Irrigation 
Department under the c/Jier system. There are also 24,875 small 
distributaries, the clearance of which is done by the zaminddrs 
themselves. The statement below gives the particulars regarding 
the canals, the area depending upon them, etc., etc. : — 


Total nam. 
ber of canala 
and branohM. 


Ma. 

Eirer, 

Canal. 

Langth in 
milei 

Braadth in 
feel. 

1 

1 

SulUj 

Nahr S&diqiyah Sharqiyah 

66 

160 

f 


Fordw^h 

63 

100 

• 


Aiam Chhfna... 

12 

20 
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No. 

j Eivet’, 

j 

Canal. 



Lerfit h ii 
ciiileS 

1 

Breadth in 
j feet. 

j 

4 

1 

Sutlej 

ParprUa 




20 

40 

5 


Doulatwah 

..a 


... 

45 

6* 

6 

i> 

Mahmndwih 

... 

... 


1 42 

60 

? 

•] 

Qiimwah 


... 


22 

26 

8 

j) 

Ahmadwah 


... 

... 

45 

60 

9 

n 

M’arufwah 


... 

... 

20 

20 

10 

>] 

Gaganwali 



... 

20 

!0 

11 

u 

Tolawah 




25 

20 

12 

ti 

Hnsainwah ... 


... 


25 

40 

13 

n 

Buruewiili 

... 


... 

3G 

72 

14 

!• 

Bahawalwah 

... 

... 

. . 

35 

SO 

15 

n 

Pirwah 




10 

16 

IG 

ii 

Sultanwah 

... 

... 

... 

28 

30 

17 

II 

Fazalwah 


... 


9 

15 

18 

i» 

Mubaiakwah 

... 



10 

10 


( 

Bakhatwab 




24 


19 A 19a 

n J 






f 36 


( 

Sonwah ... 

... 


... 

10 

) 

20 

Chenab 

BurnwAh 

... 


... 

14 

30 

21 

II 

Bihdnwah 

... 

... 

. . I 

28 

60 

22 

II 

Minchinwah 


... 


42 

80 

23 

l| 

Barnoawah 

... 



40 

70 

24 

)} 

Sadiqwih 

... 

... 

... 

35 

SO 

25 

II 

Daggawih 




99 

35 

26 

Indus 

Nahr Siidiqiyah Gharbiyah 



66 

80 

27 

II 

Greywdh 


... 

... 

88 

35 

28 

II 

Bahadarwah 



... 

13 

SO 

29 

If 

M uhammadwih 




23 

30 

SO 

- 

Ahmadwah 



... 

37 

40 

31 

II 

Fazilwah 

... 



27 ; 

.30 

32 

II 

KhunanwdU 




10 

20 

33 

11 

Sabzalwdh 




24 

30 

34 

II 

Mabiwah 



... 

8 

12 

35 

II 

WalluwAh 

... 


... 

5 j 

12 
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The folloAving table gives the cnitivated and uncultivated 
areas irrigated by the Foregoing (’anal- : — 



Irrig’ated area. 







t'ncuUi vat -d <i' ♦ a 


i 



iiu’lndintr area 

J otal. 

Kharif. j 

j 

Rabi. j 

j 

i 

Ti»tal. 

uiiilet Foier't 

1 


35, GUO 

15,000 

51,310 

173,690 

225,000 

31,9!I5 

28,293 

60, 2h'' 

10 ,,hlo 

226,098 

3,12(: 

6,715 ^ 

9, *'•15 

2.620 

12,455 

1,140 

12,675 

13,815 

15,210 

29,025 

18,392 

22,031 

40,243 

148,640 

189,063 

16,225 

20,900 1 

37,125 

22,510 

1 59,635 

3,668 

4,3' 3 

7.871 

1,228 

20,063 

10,390 

10,650 

30,040 

17,720 

47,760 

4,538 

4.828 

9 360 

10,024 

19,390 

2,362 

3,814 

6.176 

6.967 

13,143 

910 

2,181 

3.091 

6,302 

9,393 

19,300 

19.947 

39,247 

21,460 

60,707 

28,781 

29,131 

57,912 

55,357 

113,269 

36,639 

15,711 

52,350 

52,750 

1 105,100 

8,300 

2,500 i 

10 800 

13, 4i »2 

j 24,202 

9,600 

4,800 

14,400 

I'.'hO 

1 32,189 

5,680 

2,809 

8,489 

^4,822 

) 33,311 

S35 

700 

1 ,535 

*l,6y5 

1 5,570 

17,285 

, 26,190 

43,475 

o3,8i7 

97,292 

6,300 

11.000 

17.300 

16,2y6 

33,596 

18,540 

i 26,275 1 

1 44,81,5 

‘1^»,737 

93,552 

36,190 

41,377 

77 5b7 

12' 1.023 

1 97,590 

025 

22.100 

5‘ ’,s J 5 

7,723 

129 538 

4‘J,53 L 


iu4 

140,242 

228,646 

23,270 

1 9,935 

33,205 

38,927 

72,132 

58,597 

41,960 

^ lul 557 

307,11-3 

498,660 

6,963 

4,017 

, 10,980 

*0,302 

51,283 

4,242 

1,069 

5,31! 

2(1 520 


6,317 

1 757 

! 8,074 

35,107 

43,181 

10,963 

1 2,082 

j 13,045 

53,327 

i 66,372 

8,562 

j 3,857 

12,419 

51 465 

63,884 

1,491 

416 

1,907 

6,105 

1 8,012 

3,099 

2,392 

5, '01 

1 

23,313 

28,804 

942 

535 

1 1,477 

3,157 

1 4,634 

339 

530 

869 

1,680 

j i!,549 

518,751 

1 451,853 

1 

«70.G04 

i 

1.900,324 

2 870,92.8 
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Irrigation 
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Irrigation. 
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Tlie inaiiitenauce of this cannl 
Rs. 21,0 jj 58 3 - 14 - ciiwing Iheyoais 
below ; — 


-system lias cost tlie State 
I 87 S -79 to 1901 , as detailed 
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CHAP. II A. Be-id"'' tlie abo^^‘ C' U thf value cf the ^tatiue labeui' dune by ‘ 

Irrigation. 'inu'ii'x .v i- R-.. I , I I 1 ,(> !-2 - I'i-b .i.s det I’l'ei l)elo\v : 
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No water-rate (dbidva) being levierl except in the case of 
taJcdri canals or rdjhahd^ to be deserilie'i farther <in, the annual 
clearance of silt and other excavation of i he lieaiis of canals is 
done by the - /Jie/- .system. I’he chhpr svst<'in was a very nlii 
institution in Sindh. In the pre-Agenov [) raid in Hahawalpiir 
when canals erased to run, dnri- <» the month of November the 
Mrddrs of the used to fix the number of chh>-rds (labourers) 

they considere I necessary to complete tlie work of the clearance 
of silt and the excavation of tlie head of a canal before March. 
The number of labourers to be fin niched by each village 
was then determined on. Some villages fnrni-hed labourers 
according to the number of their wells, ov patfis, or yokes; others 
according to the area irrigated^ a certain number of lib, Hirers being 
fixed for each Rs. 50 worth of produce gathered at the last har- 
vest. There were others udio were made to furnish h bour in 
the hope of obtaining water next season. 'I he labourers thus 
furnished were required to be present during the entire season 
of clearance exi-ept when', t heir snb.stitntes relieved them : non- 
attendance was punished by fines The system was populai, 
and canals were alway.s made ready to run in time. This system 
was also uphehi iiy the Britisli Agency, but with, tliis modification 
that each owner of an irrigated estate had to supply labour accord- 
ing to a fixed aiea, e.y., one labourer for every .50 or 100 biyhas 
of cropped area. The unit of labour depended m the number of 
raenieqiiired tu remove the estimated amount of silt in the time 
available. The tetal irrigated area of the canaj wns tl en divided 
by this number of men and a unit of area was arrived at. Bach 
owner had to siu.ply one 1 iboiirer for every -ueli unit of land in 
his holding. In the first regular settlenmnt howtver, a chherd 
(or labourer) per hundred rupees of revenue uenuinu was fixed 
as the unit, and this st 11 obtains. T'he amount (d' excavati. n that 
can be done by > ne Ldnuirer is locady d' .sion.it'-'d a a .p frac- 
tions of a .-Vo' ai.' '• died tlm >^lidi‘al->’ and sh-its ; (t, a r/d(. id = a 
ser -= 'd ■'til di'i ill's = dt shdis.) Tiic t tal :ini ■uuf i.f excavation to 
be (loiio i.s div'O. ii 1 n 1 1 1 /’.v, .vAo/ '/.V.s or .v// < . //ir.';. and .'■■/.'i/d'.H and disti i- 

bnted acc' rding y. I'lnis a mro. pivpig U'. l-lU as revenue has to 
clearer have cb.oed a sir and b sh<ir<il:s, and o . paying Rs. 5 
has to clear 3 shx's. The total number of rhhi'r.is distiilmted by 
revenue demand for the various IState cainihs is given below: — 


Nizdmaf. 

Canal axui branches. 

AlO/d/t r of chhrrds 
and I'fsers. 

Shdralis. 

Minchindbad 

Ford wall 

950 

8 

if 

naiilatwdh 

500 

• • • 

)i 

Maliiiiudwilh 

22.5 


)i 

Ah mad wall 

232 

4 

ft 

Manifwah 

85 

3 

f) 

Gaganwah 

81 

8 

ft 

. Tolawdb 

45 

7 


CHAP. II, A. 
Irrigation. 

Silt 

clearance : 
Chher system. 
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CHAP. II, A. Nrximat. 

Canal mid bm7ich>’s. 

Number of chherns 

Shdraks. 

Irrigation Bbhawalpui 

Hnsaiiiwah 

and nf ),'ers. 

288 


Silt 

Hinne'.ali 

7 1 o 


clearance : 

!5 iliii« alwali 

•'>77 

.3 

Chher eysteni. 

Alueaiak .vah 

b7 


} > • • ■ 

Pirwah 

113 


J) 

iSnltlnwah 

294 

4 

' ■ 

Mubaiakwab 

12 

i 

)) 

Fazabvah 

141 


Bakhtwdh 

248 

3 

J J 

Ban wail 

119 

3 

jj 

Hare will 

34 



Behariwiih 

388 

1 

Khitnpur 

Miiichiiiwah 

88.5 

4 

J J 

Biirnswah 

413 



Itaggnw.ah 

172 


JJ 

Si'liqwiili 

1,001 


... 

Niihr Sadiqiyah Gharbiyali 1,89(5 


, , * • ' 

Sabzabvah 

125 


15 

FazilWiili 

133 


t • 

Mubarakwilli 

48 


)) 

Baliawalwdli 

22 


1 5 ' • • 

Gr-'vwah 

152 


3 ) . . « 

Bididclurwah 

1 10 


33 • • • 

IMuhainniadwah ... 

115 


33 

Abmadwah . . 

223 


Frequently, 

when Avork has to 

be urgently carried 

out, ti 


Tininber of rhhf'i'Xs i<s increased, so that sometimes a landoAvner has 
to supply LTii to even as nmch as IG times his duo share of labour. 
Besides the above theie are ether canals and ru'/Vyu/ms on which 
rhhf',' is still levied on the measurement of the irrigated area, 
usually a rJihf-ri per ei'luO /u hus. 'Hiis pi'actic*'' ebtains in the 
case Ilf the Canals and liifinli (s that AVe'c cxcaA'ated bv advances of 
fukxi-i to the after the conchision of the last settlement. 

Dams nr Besides tlic caiials enumerated abo' c there are many natural 

band. (uT freek> lunning ha- considerable distances inti > the interior of the 

irrifration ^ i i it i • • i n ui tuo 

purposes. nitiK i)C(is ( T wilK-* i tlUlHS UI’O nillClO. 1 lit y .M'O tllllS utllizod 

for irrigat.oii purposes. The follmviiig is a list of sucL dams : 


Tahsil. 

Name of dam. 

Date of erection. 

Cost incurred. 
Rs. 

Minchinlibdd 

... Rani Singh 

1870 

2,900 

33 

.. Azainchliina 

1899 

1,500 

33 

... Parptita 

1903 

5,300 

1,000 

3 * 

... Habib ko 

1808 

3 3 

Kbairsliah 

1904 

2,000 

1,000 

33 

.. Maininiinke 

luOo 

3 5 

.. Wacldiera 

1905 

2,500 

500 

Khaii'pur 

Nurjiur 

1902 

33 

M;d Shtih 

’902 

500 

33 

... Bagdad 

1902 

900 


... Lndd&Q 

1903 

400 
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Besides the above a close to Goth Lashkar in Baha- 

walpur Tahsil, biiilti t a cost of Rs. lo,()()0ii, 1871, and the Minchiu 
han,i in Khanpur Tahsil, built in 187-3 a’ a cost of Rs. o:2,00(», 
were made to protect the town of Raluiwal])ur and the towns 
of Allahabad and Khan Bela, respectively, from unusual inroads of 
floods. For similar purposes dams were aho made at Gauspur, Kot 
Samaba and Tajgarh. 

Xo tanks exist for iirigation purposes. Toldds (or tanks) are 
excavated in the Chohstan for storage of diinking water. The old 
depressions in the Hithar called the dhanO.^, and told!< are 

filled With water fiom can; Is in summer and titilized for inigation 
by jiialdrs in winter. Sometimes the>e depressions are only filled to 
produce the ny'ijj (.se- Chapter II, A. aboA’e) in the lands on the 
margin of the depressions, and this is considered the best kind of 
irrigation. 

A jhaldr is merely the Pei'sian -wheel of a well transferred to 
the bank of a river, a lake (dhand), a Imriidyi, ora canal. As the 
expenditure is small, consisting in the cost of wood-work only, 
jhaldrs are constructed in great numbers and abandoned again with- 
out much loss to the rynn^'iddr. In the case of piald's erected on 
canals only Kharif cultivation is possible; but jhaldrs prciduce 'jilendid 
Rabi crops on the banks of rivers and generally irritiate double the 
area irrigated by wells. They are now the main stay of the riverain 
villages where saildba has failed. ■Ilialdrs are only erected close to 
the heads of the canrds at places wh^re flow iialgation is impossible. 
For such, jhaldr irrigated areas the znhunddrs have to pay cliher at 
half the prescribed rates described above. An area ii’rigated by 
'jhaldrs from river water oi saildh water in a creek is caUeii dhi. 

Lands flooded by the overflow of the rivers are called Kcildh or 
.sYjj7d6a lands (lit. sail, flood, dl>, Avater). Generr.lly flot ds fiom tlie 
rivers are very fertilizing, a- the Avater biings Avith it much fine ^dt 
which is deposited on the land. >uch silt i^-c.-.lled laid,, ■nanr, 

mat, lit, or nnrdv. The eftect of a plentiful deposit is said to last IVu; 
years, for which peih d manuie can be dispensed AA'ith. >aitdh floi ds 
are always beneficial except when the Avater become^ in its course 
impregnated with salt Avashed aAvay from slmia hulhr, as thi^ 
then renders good soils unfit for culth'ation. Gn the other 
hand, it often carries arvay the Mtrface salts, SAA’cetens aa'cIIs 
and brings AA'ith it seeds of trees and of Aailuable giroses. 
A favourable flood season is one in Avhich the floods last 
from the middle of July to tlie middle of September. If they last 
to the end of September or to the middle of October it is regarded 
as unusually fortunate. Practically there is no Kharif crop in the 
riA'erain. The genend riA crain cultiA'ation begins in September aa'Iicu 
gram, peas, mrthra and v}arar are soAA'n, to be followed in October 
and KoA'ember by Avheat, Avhich is the main staple of the riverain. 
River floods become available in on© of the folloAAring ways : — 


CHAP. II. A. 
Irrigation. 

Dams or 
hancts for 
pi OtfcCtioD. 

Tanks. 


Jhaldn- 
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CHAP. II, A. {(() hy striking against tlie apex of a sudden curvature 

Irrig^on of the stream, where the bank is not too high ; thi^ is called d/(at 
y/Ahsi : (b) by a imkas c>r artificial cut leading into an adjacent old 
“ ■ depression of the river : the hoods thus available aie either utilized 
by jhilxrs, or dams ai e constructed to raise the water to the required 
level'^': (c) by floAving dcwn creeks (bitifis) over the shelving banks 
of which they spread, iirigating the adjoining low-lying land : and 
(d) by entering a creek which runs out of the stream in a direc- 
tion back towards the river’s source ; this is called a malcusi flood, 
and is considered the best because the Avater enters the creek free 
of silt and does nob block up its channel for many years. The 
construction of the Sirhind Canal has greatly affected xaildh cultiva- 
tion on the ->utlej as Avill be seen from the folloAving table : — 


1 j 2 3 4 ! 5 

6 

1 7 8 j 9 1 10 

A\EB.i&li AREA IN' BIGHAS IRRIOATEH DCBING 
THE FIVE YEARS PRECEDING lbS3.84. 

Average area in bighas irrigated dcring 
THE LAST FIVE YEARS 1894.95 — 1899-1900. 

i ^ A i 

1 ! 1 « 111 1 

.9 "ot ”* ^ ” '3 ' 

£> E-a' S S = '- e 

<1 'fa j fa < 1 ^ 

~ .1 

c 

Forest and raih 
area. 

Pasture area. 

Area irrigated but 
not brought Under 
cultivatiuu. 

Total. 

•9 

‘ j i i 

' ! ! ' 

297,520' 550,43Gj 128,078; 64,900 1,040,034 

1 1 

1 

325,237 

1 

172,6481 01,302 

! 

59,436 

•648.6S3 


* b ghas leas tliuii at liist Sitlleuieiit. 


The folloAving table gi\es the tota' t^itildh areas of the Panjnad 
(Chenabj and Indus riA'crs in the State for the last ten years: — 



Acres. 

1895-96 

72,651 

1896-97 

71,580 

1897-98 

72,370 

1898-99 

74,612 

1899-1900 

78,558 

1900-01 

76,547 

1001-02 

84,558 

1902-06 

1,15,2.55 

1903-04 

96,278 

1904-05 

1,26,294 

1905-06 

2,18,790 

(l)ThiR raisinn of water leTvl by darns ip 

called vr. 
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Canal water is believed to be superior to well Avater for all the CHAP. II, A 
various crops except t'lbacco, melons {vdri), onions, gai'hc, and irrigation 
cotton (when the plants are al)Out to floAver). Well water is 
believed to produce salt efflorescence in soils whereas canal 
water removes it. Of the different sorts of irrigation zamindd'i s compared, 
have a proverb, rf 2,, Khuh dd piird, jhaldr dd adhd, saildb dd 
chauth, i.e., well irrigation yields full crops, jhaldr irrigation 
one-half, and saildb one-fourth. {Jhaldr here means jhaldrs on 
canals). 

When proposals for the construction of the Lower Bari Proposed^ 
Doab Canal were before Government in 1899, the State applied to Dolb cauai!'^ 
Government to saA^e it from the ruin which would result from the 
measure. The State Council thus protested against the measure in 
their proceedings of 31st January 1900 

“ When the State is deprived of water, and the contiguous parts 
of Montgomery and Multan Districts will receive a constant supply, 
the population of the five sail harddris numbering 519,625 persons will 
feel the loss most painfully. Many villages shall be desolated by their 
inbal)itants migrating to Multdn and Montgomery. The Sutlej has ever 
contributed most greatly to the prosperity of the State and it has lent an 
importance to the towns (like Bahiwalpur, Ahmadpur, Khairpur, Uch, &c.,) 
which are situated on its bank. The project threatens to lower the status 
of these towns. Observing such an all-round loss, the State, with perfect 
confidence in the protection that has ever been accorded to its interests 
by the Government, begs to represent its dangers and to request that 
a full consideration be given to the matter before the project is finally 
sanctioned. 

“It is not the first occasion on which the proposal for building a 
weir across the Sutlej has been made. The proposal is an old one and 
dates far back to 18 id when the idea Avas first suggested. In 1869, and 
later, levels and survey were taken of the area likely to be affected. At 
that time Colonel Mincbin, then Political Agent of the State, had, in his 
letter to the Government No. 32 of 22nd July 1869, represented the 
interests of the State. The Chief Engineer to the Punjab Government in 
his letter No. 3788, dated 19th October 1869, proposed to allot a 
certain amount of water for the State. It shows that the rights of 
the State were considered. But the project, if it was dreaded as a blow 
then, would prove a death blow now, demolishing, as it will, the results of 
years of constant efforts and expenses incurred. But, if it be found indis- 
pensable to construct the weir, then to secure for itself some compensation, 
the State would beg to propose, as an alternative measure, that the Govern- 
ment should, at its own cost, conduct a canal from the site of the Aveir to 
feed all the canals of the State draAvn from the Sutlej, and should also take 
upon itself the responsibility of its future clearance. The State would 
undertake the portion Avithinthe State. But, if the construction of such 
a canal be objected to, on the ground of the water being insufficient, even 
for the tracts for Avhich it is intended or there be anticipated some other 
difficulties in the way of it, then the State would be justified in requesting 
to be compensated annually for the loss incurred by the fall in the assessed 
demand : Rs. 17,51,013, and in the mirbahri Rs. 12,738, and in the fuel 
income Rs. 1,03,634 and to be paid the sum of Bs. 27,07,467 on account 



CHAP. II, A. 

Irrigation- 

Proposed 
Lower Bari 
Doab Canal. 
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of the well=i rendered useless. The proprietor.s ’ and tenants’ share,!, e., 
Rs. t)8,2o, '299, shall also suffer from the diminution of water supply and 
a oTantin" of compensation in this case also would be quite in keeping with 
justice. One instance of compensatiou being given already exists. When 
the North-Western Railway was laid through this territory, this State, 
in compliance with the instructions of the Government, had stopped to 
realise income from the customs duties and from the manufacture of 
earth-salt. In compensation for this the State annually receives Rs. 80,000 
from the Government. Similarly, when the Opium Commission was, in 1894, 
conducting enquiries regarding the sale aud product of opium, the State had 
duly brought to the notice of the Government that, if the sale of opium would 
be stopped by the orders of the Government, the State will be justihed 
in asking for compensation. But compensation, even if granted, is a poor 
consolation, for it cannot, in any way, make up for the loss the State would 
suffer, as a damage to its means of cultivation shall take away every hope 
of future advancement. It should also be noticed that, if the several lakhs 
th.at would be spent in the completion of the weir would afford means of 
cultivation in certain new parts, there would be a corresponding diminution 
ill areas already under cultivation in which not only the Bahawalpur 
Statu but also Ferozepore, Montgomery, and Mult4n shall have to share : 
Balia v.ulpur, how ever, shall be the greatest sufferer. It is a fact, supported 
by hi-tory as well as l>y custom, that territories through or alongside of which 
a certain river passes have a right to the use of water to the extent that the 
exercise of this right by one of tiiera may not infringe upon that of the 
others. This territory receives its supfily of ivater from the lower part of the 
Sutlej course, and is justified in claiming a due consideration to its interests. 
Such being the state of things to result from the completion of the 
project, it is incumbent that the (rovernment should be humbly requested 
to arrive at a couclusion that should not only be not prejudicial to 
the welfare of the State, but should also allow to it room for 
future progress, thus enabling it to give proof of its everlasting grati- 
tude by its constant faithfulness aud prompt services.” 

On this subject correspondence was carried on with Govern- 
ment by the Council and Colonel Grey, Superintendent. The last 
proposals for the construction of a weir on the Sutlej, above Pak- 
pattan, at the joint cost of the British Government and the Bnhawal- 
inir State on the proportion of benefits, was submitted to Punjab 
Government on the 8th of April 1903 by Colonel Grey — the State 
asking for 14,372 cusecs of water from April to October and 
.',400 cnsecs during winter. The proposals are still under the con- 
sideration of Government. In the meantime a contour survey of 
the (iholistiin tract in Sliiichimibad Nizamat is being carried on 
l)y ri large party of surveyoi s. 
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Section B- — Rents, Wages and Prices- chap.ii.b. 


The relations of owners of land to their tenants are faii'ly well 
defined by custom. Ao occupancy tenants have been recorded in 
the revenue records. Kjectment can in all eases be effected without 
official intervention after either harvest. Even a jod-knsh, or ten- 
ant who cleared the waste, can be evicted. Un the other hand, 
tenants are much given to throwing up their holdings. Never- 
theless the relation is a fairly close one. Tenants find their own 
seed, well cattle, plough oxen, and all the ordinary well-gear, ex- 
cept the wood-work which is supplied by the landlord, AV'ho is 
also responsible for the repair of the tvell. Landlords, hotvever, 
often make advances to their tenants for seed, cattle and even 
food, or give security to the money-lender, if the advance is obtained 
from him. A tenant often absconds after obtaining an advance, and 
generally there is a tendency for tenants to l)e on the look out for 
a wealthier landlord. As a rule, however, a tenant only absconds 
to escape the dues, described below, tvhich are exacted from him 
over and above the actual rent. In certain cases the tenants are 
much better off than their landlords, and prefer to remain more 
tenants to becoming landlords themselves. Their position is 
independent and profitable, and they are often masters of the 
situation. To a limited extent, landowners are beginning to 
cultivate themselves in order to escape from the tenants’ vagaries, 
but it is ' difficult for them so to cope tvith the largo areas 
they hold. Tenants on the other hand have begun to secure 
holdings of their own; but in neither case is the teudoncy 
as yet very marked. Rents differ in the Ultha and Lamma. In 
the latter the proprietor’s share is larger than it is in the Ubha, 
because he has to iu.vu.mh cither and generally gets his share of 
the canal cleared by hired labourers, tvhom he pays out of his oavu 
pocket. In the Ubha, or Minchinabad IN izimiat, the tenants have 
to clear the canals and rdjbakda under the control of the Canal 
Department, only the /rasst's or small private channels 

takmg out of the canals or rdjbultd-i, being in certain cases 
cleared by the proprietors at their own expense. 


Renta, 
Wages and 
Prices. 

Rel’ttioQ of 
landlord and 
tenant. 


The batdi rates vary. In most parts of the State they, are Satd(, 
s> 5* of bafdi on naliri Kharif land is ^ of the 

produce which is paid to the proprietor plus a lichh of ^ th of 
the remainder, or | + i of f = ^. The rate on chdhi-nahri is 
^th with a Lichh of J th, equivalent to -f- o of f In the 

Hithcir if a proprietor receives ^ hatdi on nahri land, he is liound 
to supply cither, but if he only gets -I, the either is furiii>hed by the 
tenant. ISimilarly, in chdhi-nahri lands if the proprietor receives 
5 + ti of the balance as lichh he pays the cost of canal clearance. 

The foUoAving table shotvs the average percentage of the proiluce 
received by the owner, after deducting the menials’ .shares, in each 
ildqa : — 



CHAP.n.B. 

Rents> 
Wages and 
races. 

Bataf. 


Cash reaks, 


iMi routs. 


net in eX- 

eS8 of rtnt. 
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Percextaoe oe rest in Kisn. 


Iliqa. 

Clfihi, 

Chiih 

Ti'ihrl. 

i 

1 

1 

Nahri, 

1 

1 

SdiUiha. 

1 

1 

S'U'atu' 

1 

i 

He.uabks. 

1 

1 

Minchinabad ... 

25 

33-3 

1 

33-3 

1 

' 33-3 

20 


ChoKstan 

H fSbahr Farid 
Q, 1 ant 

1 

1 


33-3 

1 

1 

i 

40 to 50 

No wells or siildba. 

^ Khairpur ... 

33-3 

33-3 

33 3 

1 

33-3 

33-3 


“ I^Qaimpur ... 

25 

35 

20 or 25 

3.3-3 

33' 3 


Bahawalpur... 

25 

33-3 

33-3 

GO 

20 


Abraadpur ... 

25 

i 33*3 

1 

50 

1 

50 

20 


Khanpur 

25 

33 

50 

j 55 

20 


Naushahra and AU- 
madpur liamnia. 

25 

25 

33-3 or 
40 

33 3 or 

■to 

i 

25 1 

i 

' T' o atr.iw of each crop 

1 is divided in the same 
proportion as the grain , 
and this is generally 
the case with green 





1 j 

i 

foddSr also. 


Casli rents ^vlicn taken are either (a) ordinary lump cash rents, 
which are very rare, except in the immediate vicinity of Bahawalpur 
and Ahmadpur town.s ; (b) payments made under a mortgage deed, 
the mortgagor taking a ninsfyiri (lease) from the mortgagee and 
binding himself to pay the latter a lump sum at each harvest ; 
(c) cash rents equal to the revenue demand on the land, with or 
without an addition by way of milikda<i ; or (d) cash rents fixed by 
kankiU or appraisement of the standing crop. 


Rs. 


generally at 


» y 

ill 


generally at 


2 to 3 per hiijhn. 
4 per hitjha. 

3 


Zabti or cash rents on particular crops are occasionally taken 

by Hindu proprietors 
in both the Ubha and 
Lamma. Sometimes 
the tl'i)ikhd)ii classes 
(State otficials who 
hold lands in the 
State) also take cash 
rents on certain crops. 
Zabti rents per bigha 
on particular crops are detailed in the margin, There is no ten- 
dency to substitute cash reiits for those in kind except in the very 
few cases where kirdnt or fld/tlchanis are the propnetors. Rents 
in kind are taken in nearly 99 cases out of 100. 


Tobacco, from 
Poppy 
Z(ra 
Chiiliea 
Sau nf 
Vegetables 
Onions 
Garlic 
Chduil Or 
Peas (fodder) 
Joivdr 
Wheat 


1 


generally at „ ( „ „ 

generally at Aa. 12 to Re. 1 per bigha. 
„ at Ks. 4 to 5 ,, ,, 


Besides the rent some owners according to ancient custom 
levy certain extra dimw. d'he.so arc cMe<\ Jholi, fnJn'a, rdjkharcJia^ 
kltifjt'cha piyddgi, kidrana, sarddri and bahfdhya. JJojU was originally 
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the amount of grain which the landlord could carry away in the folds CHAP- II, B* 
of his shirt, but it is now by far the heaviest due. Tohra was the Rraits, 
amount which he could put into his pony’s nose-bag, but the due W^esand 
is now larger, a considerable quantity of grain being given. Edj- 
kharcha is levied to entertain the owner’s guests, and jiiyddgi is 
paid for his private servant, whether he has one or not. Extra na ‘ 

is a quantity of winnowed grain, levied in lieu of the uncleaned 
corn left at the bottom of the heap ; it is taken at random and 
generally exceeds the amount fairly due to the owner. tSarJdr'i 
levied in some tracts, is a relic of the old exactions of the feudal 
chiefs and is now taken in a lump by the owner by right of 
chieftainship. Sometimes proprietors claim to have their shares 
weighed at 42 serx to the maund and this exaction is knoAvn as 
hahtdlhja (from hahtdli, 42). These dues are not of course uni- 
versally taken by every pi-oprietor, but only obtain in tracts where 
the owner is either head of the tribe, rvhich cultivates for him, or a 
representative of an old family Avhich once exercistd jAowers like 
those of a tnrninddr, or Avhere the landlords are strong and the 
tenants weak. These extra dues are also imposed in villages where 
the tenants have built paU-d houses, or have strong family 
connections, and will endure exactions, however onerous, rather 
than abandon those houses or sever those ties. Such extra dues 
or cesses are in fact so indefinite that the people say: — Chafti 
paimahrte: mahr ghatti shahr te. “The xiahr (zaminddr or 
landlord) got fined, but he realized it from the village. 

In the Ubha tenants often plough for the proprietor one field, 
from 10 to 500 bighas in area, according to the size of the 
estate and the number of tenants on it, at each harvest. The 
seed is supphed by the owner, and the field is called hath-rdhlit 
(ploughed by the owner’s hand) or higdra (field). The whole 
produce goes to the OAvner. 

The wages of labour are gi\’en in Table 25 of Part B. Though 
the figures cannot be taken as quite trustworthy in every case labour, 
or for every part of the State, they may be accepted as generally 
correct, and roughly reflect the degree to which wages of labour 
as Avell as the hire of animals have risen during the last few 
years. The system of payment in kind to day labourers and village 
artisans and menials has been desciibed in Section A of this 
Chapter. A rise or fall in wages is caused by variation in the prices 
of food-grains. In 1898, hoAvever, Avhen food-gi-ains were very 
dear, wheat selling at 10 the rupee, both skilled and 

unskilled labour, but more especially the latter, Avere comparatively 
cheap, OAving to the famine. ^lanvari refugees inundated the btato 
Avith the result that Avages of unskilled labour fell to Re. 0-2-6 per 
day, in the toAvn.s, AA'hile labourers employed on canal excava- 
tions and clearances Avere only alloAved annas 2 per day. The 
kind of labour most in demand in the State is unskilled labour 



HAP.II.B. 

Forests. 

Wages of 
labour. 


Prices of 
land. 


Forests, 

Cbolistan,. 
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for buildings, canal clearances, &c. It earns from annas 2 to 6, 
generally, according as food-grains are dear or cheap. The 
Railways and factories have hardly affected wages. The ten 
factories provide labour for a number of men, roughly e.sti- 
niated at 10,000, most of whom are immigrants from Ferozepore, 
Hissar, Bikaner and Jaisalmer, who have now found permanent 
employment in these factories. These immigrants come in bodies 
and settle in hamlets of thatched houses of their own near the 
factories, and thus tend to attract their relations from their old 
homes. The wages of the labourers in the factories depend on the 
nature of their employment, as given below: — 


A labourer employed in collecting raw 
saltpetre material from tillage sites. 

A labourer carrying raw saltpetre 
material on donkeys. 

A carrier, or miscellaneous labourer .. 


Daily estimate of earnings. 

From 5 to 6 aniias a day. 

Hs. 2 a day for a man with four 
donkeys, and so on (depending 
on the number of donkeys the 
labourer possesses). 

Rs. 6 a month or annas 4 a day. 


Besides factory labour, canal improvements and annual 
clearances provide labour to thousands of immigrants from the 
Districts and States mentioned above. The pecuniary condition 
of these people has improved, their thrifty habits enabling them to 
save, with the result that in many cases they have purchased 
lands and cattle, of which they use the latter not only in cultivation 
but for other work as well. 


In the Cbolistan culturable hdrdni land realises fx’om Re. 1 
to Rs. 5 per higha ; canal-irrigated land from Rs. 10 to 20 : 
and chdhi-nahri from Rs. 10 to 25, In the Sindh culturable 
hdrdnt land sells from Rs. 2 to 10 per higha ; canal-ii’rigated from 
Rs. 8 to 30; and clidhi-nahri from Rs. 6 to 40. land without 

a well fetches from Rs. 5 to 10 and with a well from Rs. 8 to 
25 per higha. Purchri.se of saildha land close to the river used to be 
regarded as a speculative investment, as before the fixed boundary 
was laid, large accretions were frequently made to the saildha 
lands owing to the di-alluvion rules that obtained in the riverain. 


Section C. — forests- 

The Cholistan tract, over 9,000 square miles, is for the most 
part a sandy waste, but within it lie certain areas covered 
Avith jand (Frusopis spicigera), karinh {cAipparis aphylla)^ 
lana {coi onylun grifithii'), gora kina (^tSuisulas), phesak lana 
{Sanoeda inollijloms), and sajji or ashkhar (baril/ji). Of these the 
and the areas of grass for which tirui oi' gruziii" dues are 
realized alone yield revenue to the 8tatc. Very little income 
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accrues from -woorl sold as fuel, apparently because of the distance CHAP II, C. 
of the tract from the Hithar where the only regular arboriculture in ForMts. 
the State is found. The Hithar tracts before they came under 
the rule of the Daudpotras were covered with thick jungles of 
vast size except in the neighbourhood of such old habitations 
as Shahr Farid, TTch, Khan Bela, Man Mubarak, Jajja and Bhutta 
Wahan. But when this clan conquered the country they gradu- 
ally cleared and brought under cultivation matiy of the jungles, and 
almost three-fourths of the cultivated area that existed before 18G6 
was the result of their exertions. In 18G6 when a British Agency was 
estabhshed in the State a systematic effort was made to bring 
more jungle tracts under cultivation, and waste and forest covered 
lands were leased to outsiders and a vast system of canals was 
established for their irrigation. Similar efforts were made during 
the reign of the late as well as during that of the present Nawab. 

Yet the number of forests still remaining is large and amounted 
to 202 with an area over 495,544 Hghm or 247,772 acres at the 
close of the year 1904-05. 'I'hese forests are either reserved or un- 
reserved. The reserved area is of superior quality and contains 
much good timber, which is sold to the Railway and to any pvir- 
chaser who comes forward and is also utilized by the State Public * 
"Works. The reserved area is not commonly given on lease. The 
unreserved area is given out on lease generally to the people 
of the State as well as to settlers from British districts or 
Native States under the “ Lease Rules ” in force in the State. 

These forests generally receive irrigation from the adjacent 
canals and from the river floods. The trees commonly found are 
the jan't, the jal, the ulcdnh, the Inrinh and the her. The forests 
abound with various wild animals such as pig, deer, wolves, hares, 
foxes and jackals. 

During the first agency (1867 — 1876) Mr. H. Calthrop, Con- Piantetiom, 
servator of Forests, made plantations of shishavi and Mkar trees 
in every Tahsil on level ground near canals. o)He also planted trees 
on the banks of many canals, on roads, and round rest-houses and 
other public buildings. These plantations now yield a consider- 
able income to the State. 

Trees and jungle in proprietmy villages are not the sole 
property of the zaminddrs. As they pay but a nominal revenue proptiAtoraoi 
for areas covered with jungle or w ood they can use the produce only ^***‘'‘ 

for their personal requirements, such as agricultural implements, 
fuel, &c. ; they are not allowed to sell timber or wood to any 
person residing outside the village. Wood in such areas is sold, 
when necessary, to persons who hold a contract for some State 
or Railway work, and the money realised is divided between the 
zaminddrs and the State in the proportion of 5: -31. 

(1) The largest plantation is the “ Samasata Zakhtra, ” made between 1874-?6 by Mr. 

Oalthrop at a cost of 64-, 023 rupees. It extends 6 miles and containi trees of superior qu^ty, 
neetly thUham, 
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ciap_ii,c. 

Forests. 

Total area 
under forests. 


M an age- 
Dient, 


Fruit culti- 
vation. 


The folloAving statement gives the total area under forests 
and the profits made from them during the last five years : — 


Year. 

Area ander for- 
j esta in highas, 

j 

i 

1 

Ineome. 

Expenditure. 

1 

Profit*. 



Rs. 

Bs. 

B«. 

1000-1 

52r,663 

1,01,171 

14,132 

87,046 

1901-2 * 

513,797 

1,19,923 

12,436 

1,07,487 

1902-3 

528,40.4 

1,45,362 j 

14.394 

1,30,968 

1903-4 1 

542,084 

1,54,520 

13,899 

1,40,621 

1904- S 

495,544 

1,58,594 

12,773 

1,45,821 


The forests of the State are under an officer, called “ Muhtamim 
Janglat,” subordinate to tvhom are Daroghas, Jamadars, and Chap- 
rasis posted to each tahsi'l to look after the forests and to measure 
wood when sold. The Forest Establishment will be dealt with in 
Chapter III. The fuel is sold to the Kailway through contractors 
or to the dealers in wood in the State who are given a raivanna 
(permit) authoiising them to purchase. '!'he Lanibarddrs and Zail' 
ddrs of adjoining villages are required to look after the forests and 
to prevent any loss of rvood either by theft or fire. Tahsildars and 
Naib Tahsildars are also responsible officers in their respective 
ildqos and have control over the Daroghas and Jamadars. There 
is no practical method of protecting forests from fire except this 
general supeiwision. Defaulters, through whose negligence or care- 
lessness any damage by fire is done to forests, have to pay an 
indemnity according to the extent of the loss. 


The State is well knorvn in the south-western Punjab and 
Sindh for its gardens and nurseries and its large exports of 
mangoes and j)oraegranates. The number of sarkdri gardens in 
the State is J5, detailed as under : — 


BaliAwalpur town 

liahawalpur ildqa 

Khairpur 

Kli^upur 

Allaliab^ii 

Ahmadpur 


14 
3 
I 
1 
1 

15 


The number of gardens belonging to the zaminddrs is given 
below ; — 


/ 


Minchinabdd Nizamat ... ,,, 37 

Bahawalpur „ ... ... ... 289 

KhAnpur „ ... .. ... 312 


Total 


... 638 
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Section D.— Mines and Minerals- 

The IState has nevei’ been fully explored for mineralogical 
purposes and its mineral resources are unknown. The only 
minerals that are worked are salt and nitre. But the manufacture 
of earth salt which once yielded a large income to the State and gave 
employment to the Xunari caste is prohibited under the treaty of 
1877'^^ (see page 86). Xitre, however, is manufacBired in the Baha- 
wal Factory at Bahawalnagar and in the Minchinabad Xitre Factory 
as will be described in the next section. The present Xawab is 
anxious to develope the mineral resources of the State, and tempo- 
rarily engaged hlr. P. T. Bose, B. Sc., a retb-ed Deputy Superin- 
tendent of the Geological Department of India, to investigate its 
minerals. Boring machines are being employed in the Cholistan 
lands as directed by Mr. Bose, and there is some hope of di.^cover- 
ing coal there. Met 'or Mnltdni mitti is also believed to exist 
in the subsoil of the Rohr near the Jaisalmer border and has been 
discovered in the c?a/(r.s' near Derawar. Kaukar mixed with sand 
or loam is fairly abundant in several places, especially in the 
McLeod Ganj ildqa in Minchinabad, and the Public Works 
Department of the State uses it extensively. Mr. Bose’s nreliminaiy 
report on the mineral resources of the State, dated / tst October 
1904, was to the following effect : — 

A'.B.— This report is provisional- A. supplemental report will be submitted 
when the boring started at Rahfmyar Kban is finished and the samples of kaUar, 
&c„ collected by me have been aaaly.sed and their commercial value ascertained by 
inquiries at Delhi and elsesvbere, 

I have made a rapid traverse through the Sindh portion of the State and seen as 
much of Cholistan as could be accomplished by making short trips from the places 
at which I have halted, viz., Minchinabad, Bahawalpur, Abmadpur, and Naushahra 
(Eahfmyar Khan). 

The State forms part of <a great undulating plain with sand dimes ususllv rnn- 
ning in a north-eastern direction roughly parallel to one another. There are numer- 
ous depressions in the plain known by various local names, such as the Hiikra. the 
Gurhila, the Sej. They testify to important and interesting changes in the courses 
of the Punjab rivers. The Cholistan has not always boon such a des date looking 
arid desert as it is now. flighty river.s, navigable for l irate vo'S,']-.;, once flcuved through 
it ; and the key to the solution of many inlcrosting problcos of Indian History and 
archatology lies buried in the sands of Choli-lan. A --vsteinat ic nrcluenlouical 
survey of thn State would b-"- Iruitfiil of imp.irt.int result' Th ' attention of the 
arcliaiological surveyor of tlie Punjab may be iuvit'-d to this matter as it is of Provin- 
cial, if not of Imperial interest. 

There is not a hit of rock (except alluvium) exposed anywhere in the State or 
clo.se to its borders. The plain.=. however, of which the State torms a part, are 
surrounded by a fringe of rocks which are of tertiary age in Sindh and the Punjab, 
and of tertiary as well as pretertiary age in Bik.aner and Jaisalmer, and it is not 
Unlikely that such rocks may occur at no very great det'th under the alluvium. In 
order to ascertain whether such is the case or n-it, 1 have started a hnrinc; at Rahtra- 
yar Khan in the compo. mil of rli ■ dispensary there. It u-onld nrob iblv be necessary 
to carry the boring down to a dep'h of d lo. if mw d". '. f.-"’ I'oil 'oniciiines occurs 
in a'.'Oei.it inn with t he 1 'I'li ivv ri eks ; -ind if i lin Ivu in,' '■■■. ' i ' I be oi e"iu’i. ,if such 

rocks, tliei'e is a pnssibilu V of the of e • ib li — 1 i b-e • i' ni't a chanc - 

of the bore. hole striking an artC'ian sm tug wb* -h m.,u 1 I b-* a u i 'i-.'i ou'.tbb* iil ‘S'i ng 
in a riverless country like th's Tfie b.uing i' '•\ii'‘er-'d t.i be comnlernd wirhin two 
months, and the en't ot l.ib uir and coiiringeiu'ies should not eveeod Ks. Gi.nJ. I 
have asked the Hospital As-istant in cli.irge lA the Rahira);ir Khan Disjiensary to 
submit progress of the Imring to thn Foreign -Minister. 


(I) Aitohison’a Treaties, Engagements aud Sanads, Vol. IX, pages 203-04, 
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The upland alUiviuin iindpjTyins:; the blown aand in Choli-tan differs somewhat 
markedlv’ froir. the more recent lowland ulliiviurii in the Sindh portion of the State, 
the former tr-ino much more indurated and far less sandy than the latter. The Cho. 
listan clay irt^or as it is c-allerl) is exposed in level .spaces calleil dahars surrounded 
by .sand hills and varying in extent from a few .square yards to several square 

miles. The ci ty is, at places, grcyi.sh white which colour is due to the presence of mI- 
careou.s matter, K'hih.tr freqiientlv occurs in such clay, sometimes in thick deposits, 
out of which lime is mad.? in the Afinchinabad Tahsil. But the lime, I am informed, 
is not of good quality, and the hanhar deposits do not appear to be so abundant as to 
ensure a large supply. 

At places, as in .a dnhar 9 mile.s south of Ahmadpur on the way to Dilawar, the 
clay is tinted slightly reddish, and is rather hard and minutely pitted. The khdf 
plants thrive on it, especially when the rainfall is favourable. Snjji is made by drying 
and then burning them in shallow pits. It is an article of considerable commercial 
importance, and is a good source of r.-ventie to the State. At present the Wtdr plants 
grow n.atnrilly. It would not, however, he amiss to make an experiment or two to 
see whether its propagation mav he effected artificially or not. I shall probably have 
to say something further about this matter in the supplemental report. 

Gvpsiim is reported to exist at several places in the Oholistan, such as Rukanpur, 
Kh.ang.arh, Ac. It is used as .a piaster for wells. I have sent for specimens from 
Ruk'iiipiir. When thev .arrive I shall examine them. But under existing conditions of 
tran.srinrt. T do not think the gvnsnm could be profitably exploited even if it existed 
in sufficiently large quantity .about which lam very doubtful. 

The denuding action of sand. laden wind is well .seen in Oholistan when the indu- 
rated alluvial clav is scoured, polished and straited by it. But the vesicular charac- 
ter of the olav in .some parts r.'.ferred to above, which .somewhat resembles that 
of laterite cannot be acconnted for by such action. I shall have to consider the matter 
further before .suggesting an explanation. Its importance is of course only theoretical. 

In all the Talwils in the State, there arc extensive areas of what is known as 
kallar. There are two kinds of kallir. The more widespread of them contains a 
large proportion (about a third or so) of common salt. Since the prohibition of the 
manufacture of salt within the State, the btllar has not bean utilized in anyway. 
There are me.ans bv which sterile knll'ir hinds can be rendered cultiirable, but in 
a State like this, which is not over.p.opulated, it, would not be advantageous to adopt 
such means at present. Beside.s the common salt, however, the kullur contains a large 
proportion of sulphate of soda, which is, T believe, extensively utilized in other parts 
of the Piiniab and in the United Provinces. I intend halting at Delhi and one or 
two other places and making inquiries on this subject. The results of these enquiries 
and of the assays of the Sitmples of knUar T am taking with me will be embodied 
in the supplemental report tn lie furnished hereafter. If the enormous deposits of 
kallar within (he State could be economically utilized, they would prove a good 
source of revenue to the State, espoeially if tanneries and glass and .soap factories 
spring up in the State, as I hope they gradually will, 

Be-i(lcs the Jc'dlor noticed above, there i.s another kind the distribution of which 
is rather re-tricted- saltpetre is obtained from it. There are two fairly large fac- 
tories. one at AI ini liinabad .and the other at Rojh.antvali. Their output lust season was, 
T am infornird, about 8'Mi nmund'. There i.s also a petty factory in the Sadiqab4d 
tahsil. Lincenees tor I lie m.annfaci nre of saltpetre are obtained on payment to the State 
of Rs. 2 for .a -mall I-urdl and Rs. .',0 for a lareo karai. Kadiclw sthord, which contains a 
large prooortion of common salt is made in the former. It is then boiled in a large 
kn'-.W (about -’-'i inaiind- of the .-tuff being placed in it), the common salt being 
precipitated in the proce.s-- 

Shorn kalhn sp,-r iiilly affects the .site.s of deserted old town.s ; and as the Sadiqabad 
Tab'il bna-ts of many f-iirh town.s, P.ittan Munara, Sarwahi, Man Mubarak, Tajgarli, 
&<• , Shorn deposits abound in it. At Sarwahi they are .said to be many feet in 
thickrio-s Thusthere is [ think, ugood Held for the expansion of the saltpetre in- 
dn-fiy, Tn.iuMiuihis , ,,in-etion •.iigge-t, that instead of fixed amount per k<i'dC 
a ioiv iTjyaUv per iiiauif] i,f retim-d saltjietre be imposed. The royalty would of 
co'ir-e b.. i I r . . oe.-iii •• ubaf is no.v paid on account of tli" tind consiitned. The 
Talisild'ir r,i M 1 in b i ii.iba,! .slum Id he con-n I ted about the mn I ter before any royalty i.S 
fixe.i 1 n aiiv r-a-e, an nc, ur.i'e aecoiint should he kefit of the ( lit! urn (f each lactory, 
tlie r.oeat nlialji! -ell- m Cakiitta, and its co.st (,f proilLielion .-o iar a.s it may bo 
asi ertaincd. 

The clays at jil.aces in the .Sindh portion of the State yield rather good pottery as 
at Ahmadjair. There is .scope for expansion and improvement in thi.s direction. 
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Section E-— Arts and Manufactures- chap- h.e. 

Cotton is woven by paoZis or weavers, wbo are found almost Arts^ 
verywhere in the State. Other classes, such as the Bdkhris (Mu- 
hammadans), Thorif>, MeghwJln, and Xdiks also weave. The ^ ^ 

coarse c tton cloth they make is of the following- kinds : — Khaddar weaving. 
tirsi (with 300 threads in the warp), chmisi (with 400), painsi (with 
500) and chhisi (600 threads)*^^’ white and chequered coarse liingis 
of pure cotton, or cotton and silk mixed are also made. Tivsl 
usually sells at 22 /lal/is, chausi and pniasi can be bought at 20 or 
18 haths per rupee. Khaddar is used by the villager.s generally. 

Besides this coarse cloth liedclothes, such as dotahi, chuntahi and 
hhes prettily chequered, are woven in Bahiiwalpur, Ahmadpur and 
Shahr Farid, where suf'is of coloured cotton, called iaus'ila, and 
saldbri and jd-nimm of various colours are also manufactured. 
Bahawalpur Jail is famous for its dan is which can be made of any 
length. 

In Bahawalpur, Ahmadpur and Shahr Farfd silk weaving is silk-weavm 
carried on extensively, the cloth being largely used in those towns 
by both sexes. The best known silk garment made in the State is 
the liingi, of which the hdzuband, dolahri, itohljr, h.ihrdxr, pufrdn- 
xvdlif khanjri lahr, chandanhdr, hadru.mi, jtoptdun-dll and doshdla 
are the superior qualities. Lungis are also made of cotton 
and silk thread of various colours, and include fopiv'dli, snldr'i, 
hache-ddr and mothraddr. The price ranges from Ps. 5 to Rs. 50 
a piece, but they can be made to order up to Rs. 1,000 per piece. Sufi 
is also woven of silk or cotton, or with a cotton warp and a silk woof 
in lengths of about 9 yards, varying in value from Hs. 3-8 to Rs. 40. 

It is used for men’s shalwdr or mththan and women’s ghagrds 
or suththan. Nawab Muhammad Bahawal Khan II engaged an 
artisan of Benares to teach this art to the local weavers. He 
brought with him 70 ai’tisans, half of whom were women, and is 
said to have been himself so skilful that he co\dd work the whole 
Quran into a sheet. 

Both the well-to-do -and the poorer classes ace fond of coloured 
clothes, which are largely made in the State both from English 
and Native fabric and are even exported to Bengal and the United 
Provinces. Rumdls (handkerchiefs) are printed by the f kappa 
or mould with tin oi- silver leaves. Turbans, printed with tin, 
gold, or silver leave.'^ are made for the use of iMuhammadans. 

JUupattas, hochhuits, cholas and topis (caps) arc also printed Avith 
gold, silver, tin or brass leaves tvith dhup (a gummy preparation). 

Kirar women have a great liking for chains and hochka/is painted 
Avith icarq (leaves). The wages paid for this ivork are four times 
the price of the icarg and dhilp. The painted jd-mmizes of Khair- 
pur are largely exported, as are its pa kotg' pos/'C-'’, usually 10 X 4^ 
feet in size. Bahawalpur and Ahmadpur are famous for then- 

(n Tli0 breadth of the weft being uniform in each case, i. « , 12 <nrahs, 
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sip, i.e., silk flotr'crs tvorkecl on cloth handkcrchiefSj caps and 
scarves, and sheets of sip work are largely U'-ed by people of the 
higher clas.se.-'. Sometimes fine coloured woollen European thread 
is employed. 

AVoollen and cloth carpets and rugs are manufactured in the 
BahaAvalpur Jail of a strong fabric with a variety of colours. The 
patterns resemble those of Turkistan and Persia in appearance, 
but the taste c>f the rulers of Bahtiwalpur and European visitors 
has prompted the Jail to turn out new and ingenious patterns. 
Recent]}' the mauafacturc of carpets from the floss of seed-vessels 
of the ak (C'd- tropts proreru) has been started in the Jail. 
The plant abounds in the 8'tate and the floss is brought in large 
quantities and S])un by the female prisoneis. Carpets and rugs of 
good patterns are turned out, and it is difficult to distinguish the 
fabric from silk. 


Throughout the State people arc fond of converting their 
savings into oz'uaments to be woim noAv and then and at Avedding 
festiA'als and kejzt as a resource in times of scarcity. H'he chief 
ornaments made by the smiidrs (goldsmiths) in all the toAAms and 
important A'illagcs are the popa (lit : no.scgay), kaimdla, (necklace), 
noth, bvh, kavpan, pabf/yJn, pidnzeh, cliatidaiiltdr, clielld and 
ann-atydii. Gold and silver bangles are also made in two forms, 
one solid, the other hoIloAv. 


The enamel AAork on silver and gold of Bahawalpur and 
Ahmadpur is second to none in the south-Avest Punjab. Buttons 
of all shorts, ear-ring.<, bangles, kanplntls (earrings), biilas, or naths 
(nose-ring), etc., are enamelled, as are rings {mundris and chhallds). 
The latter are universally worn, hardly a man or woman being 
seen Avithout one. Enamelled toe and foot-rings for Avomen are 
aho eAtensiA ely made, fire A\ork is also done on silr'er boxes 
for keeping collyi ium, on silver stick handles, cups, glasses, plates 
and dishes. The local name for- enamel AA'ork is nhna or mlnd-kdri. 
Pen and ink boxes of enaniei work aiv aho made and monoo-rams 
in English or Vemacular ar-e engrav'ed, * 

The State has hardly an\- iron industries worfh mentionino* 
except the manufacture of guns iuGaihi Jkhtivar Khan, where the 
iionsrmths cast very good uiateh-Iocks, and"' tdi recently made 
excellent guns and sa\ or els. But the Arms Act has imposed restric- 
tions on their trade and, though thev are still good ^unsmiths 
the rnanufacturo is practically moribund. The iron works at 
Bahawalpur make corrugated iron and castings for the hJawab’s 

hu'jhl khdiia and da/dat-lhdva. The mistri in charf^^e is a cnnlified 
mechanic. o • 1 auiiou 

bunrudapis (eollyrium boxes), s^inachjs aadvid l-nt 
dhdbrati Ihalls (dislas), rakdids, tvkkus, wTs uf (hijs (cauldimis) 
made of brass and copper, have .some artistic merit and are 
largely exported. Ardhati (a im.vtureof all metals) kaiaoxs, siuahi^ 
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and piydlas are very heavy and durable, and are made at Babavral- 
pur, both Ahmadpurs, Khanpur, and Muhammadpur Lamma. 
Ahmadpur Lamina exports surdlds and lioxes of pewter with fine 
enamel work to Sindh on a large scale. 

Bronze or kut utensils are manufactured at Bahawalpur and 
Khanpur. They comprise dhdkwdbns, katoras, munrjars and thdls 
(plates) engraved with flowers, and a light kotora, a tola in weight, 
can also be made and is considered a fine specimen of this workman- 
ship. Light katoras are sometimes called kdyhazi {i.e., as light as 
paper). 

The best pottery is made at Ahmadpur East, Khiinpur, and 
Garhi Ikhtiyar Khan. Pretty, light sutdhls, piydlas and glasses 
are the chief aidieles. This putteiy is widely known for its light- 
ness, and also because the most suitable earth is used for it. A 
piydla is sometimes barely a tula in weight. The Ahmadpur pot- 
ters make first rate potieiy, but now those of Khairpur are beating 
them. The ivork is geueraiiy plain, no glaze being employed. The 
surdhis are of three descriptions, sddi \^simpie), double walled (in 
which the inner shell is enclosed in an outer one ornamented with 
symmetrical holes), and pkiuadr, on which raised flowers and 
geometrical designs are made with a wooden die or The 

earthenware of Ahmadpur and Khairpur is largely e.xported to 
Sindh and the south-east Punjab. Good examples of Bahawalpur 
pottery are to be seen_in the Lahore Museum. 

At the villages of Laieka, Kahmiinka and Hasilsahrii prettily 
painted ckxrpxi legs are made of skistiaui. The chdrpdis of the 
Ubha ai’e exported to many districts as are its pi liras, or pi hr is 
(tvooden stoois) and spinning wheels of excellent make for household 
use or dowries. Painted wooden dishes, piyaLas, beds, dandds, 
tipdis, etc., are also made. Chhtkwui khac (or double beds) of the 
same workmanship in Ahmadpur Lamma are also made. 
Besides lac turnery the beams and rafters for roofs, painted at 
Bahawalpur, Khanpur and Ahmadpur, with geometrical designs 
and flowers in seven different colours, are used for the houses 
of the higher classes. 

V\Tdl-to-do women are fond of the ivory chiiris (bangles) 
made by churiyais at Bahawalpur. Among the rich a bride wears 
them at hor wedding, as, according to the local adage, chui'd kowdv 
dx sinydr, ’ ivory bangles are the beauty of the bride. The chiird 
usually costs Ks. 'dU and when worn at the elbow is called ctihari 
bdkin, but when chtlris are piled some six inches above it they arc 
said to be dcaui bxhin, i. e., up to tho shoulder.'"' Pieces of ivory 
half a toot long are sold in the market and are called 
khuiuilds, 

mu <.ou»KK..=a amaorn.uituc/...-. OU the UealU et her husband a wits 

brtMKe lisi MU i-itces, hut un me uealh el a;.> uthei xeUine she unly taken theui ofi 

lur a lew 
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The following kinds of shoes called ghetU are made in Baha- 
walpur and Ahmadpur : — sddi including {kanneddr, lenhwin, magzi- 
ddr dbudi hemacjzi) •. guhcili (cinl-hdhddrewdU, gul-sarmvdU, drigiil- 
icdli, yahgidli) : Reshmi (butewdti, chauhdshi, and dedhbeli ) : 
Chauhduhi ; {sddi, chauhdaM and kaldhattuicdli) : and SatgulU 
{fdlsf.ivali). The price varies from Rs. 1 to 10 but, if required, shoes 
can be made up to a value of Rs. 25. Shoes are exported to Dera 
Ismail Khan, Dera Ghazi Khan, Multan and Sukkur. The following 
varieties of the kannewdli shoe are made in the TJbha : — sddi or 
hemagzi, magziivdli, reshamwdU and gidwdli, which have the 6 
varieties called : — yakgnlli, chdrgidli, panjgulU, satgulli, alcehri and 
dohri. Saddles of the following kinds are made : — zardozi, costing 
up to Rs. 200, sddi, or plain, from Rs. 8 to 20 : haldbattuivdli, up 
to Rs. 50: and hdshiyawdli, up to Rs. 12 : also khurgir, or saddle 
cloths : sddi Rs. 4 : of hide up to Rs. 3, ivattiwdla Rs. 4 and hdshiya- 
wdla Rs 5. Bridles of the following kinds are made : — zardozi Rs. 5, 
knldbattU'wdli Rs. 4, sddekaldhattuwdli Rs. 2, sddi annas 8, Fardqis 
of the following kinds are made : — kursidnwdli, butewdli, and 
konfal kash. Besides these, saddle cloths and housings of the 
richest patterns are manufactured, 

Saiji (carbonate of soda) is derived from two wild plants, 
kangan khdr and got a Idna which grows in brackish soil. I’he 
former yields the best sajji called kangan khdr. For the revenue 
derived by the State under this head, see Chapter III, 

The following articles manufactured in the State were exhibit- 
ed on November 12, 1903, at the investiture of the present Nawab, 
and elicited fuvoui'able I’emarks from His Excellency Lord 
Curzon : — 


1. Lungis of various designs and 

colours, with silk border. 

2. Scarves of various desig'ns and 

colours, with silk border. 

3. Bed cloths [dohars), white and 

coloured, with silk border. 

4. Darris of various sizes and 

colours. 


Carpets and rags. 

6. Dastarkhdns of painted cloth. 

7. Sofa cloth of various colours. 

8. Quilts, sheets of ditto. 

9. Prayer cloth (jdnitndz) of car- 

pets and painted cloth. 

10. Niwdr, 


A. — Gotten Articles. 

5. 


B. — Silk Articles. 


1. Silk Lungis. 

2. Ditto with gold borders. 

3. Ditto gold thread (<dr 
tildi). 


4. Sofa cloth silk, 
o. ditto (tar tildi). 

6. Silk susi (gidbadan) of various 
colours. 


(7. — Kansi Articles. 

1. Kansi cups, very light and of 2. Tukkus (set of cups). 

fine work. 3. Covered dishes (Dmkwdn). 

D.^Peivter Articles. 

1. Pewter surahi. j 2. Pewter and brass dahhds. 
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E. — Leather Articles. 

1. JJjiggas with silver work. I 2. Native shoes plain and with 

i gol<i work. 

F. — Wooden Articles. 


cs&p.n^. 

Arisiand 

Mannfac- 

tnzbs. 


1. Spinning wheel. 

2. Wooden seat large (pi'lird). 

3. Ditto small (pihri). 

4. Stick. 

5. Surdhis. 

6. Guldastaks. 

7. 8arv. 


8. Flower vase. 

9. Ornament case. 

10. Snuffboxes. 

11. Chess (English and native 

pattern). 

12. Wooden plate. 

13. Ditto toys. 


G. —Articles prepared from ak fibre. 
1. Carpets and Aisan of fine ak fibres. 


H. — M-inakari jetcels and articles {gold and silver enamelled). 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


Silver tumbler enamelled. 
Cigarette cases ditto, 

Sauce cups ditto. 

Buttons of various sizes, shapes 
and colours. I 


5. Ornaments. 

6. Covered dishes(gold enamelled) 

7. Surdhis ditto. 


1. Surdhis. 

2. Pitchers. 

3. Tumblers. 


I. — Clay Articles. 

4. Cops. 

5. Ahkhoras. 

6. Aftdbaa {lotas). 


J. — Miscellaneous. 


1. Fans, coloured (TTch manu- 

facturej . 

2. Miirdhs. 


3. Jail papers. 

4. Wdn ( munjh thread ). 

5. Nitre. 


Flour mills were opened by Seth Chiman Singh and Guldb Singh 
of Shikarpur at Bahawalpur in 1895, on a plot of land given them 
by the State. The charge for grinding com used to be high, 
about 9 annas per maimd, now it is only 4 annas. Only three 
mills are attached to the factory but flour is not only ground for 
^ the capital, but is exported in largo quantities to other towns in 
' the State, and to adjacent districts. The factory also contains two 
ginning machines. Tliere are 8 rice husking factories, three at Khan- 
pur, two at Allahabad, and one each at SMiqabad, Kot Samaba 
and Naushahra. The quantity of rice annually turned out by the 
two factories at Khanpur and Allahaitad belonging to Seth 
Parsotam Das exceeds 30,000 maunds, and the annual expenditure 
is about Rs. 8,500. One rice husking factory at Khanpur, started 
in 1897, turns out more than 45,000 maunds annually. Another 
factory started at Kbanpur in 19(>2 belongs to iMisr Ram Narain 
of Jaisalmer and other Ilinclu riuu’tholders of the State. It turns 
out more than 70,00 l) maunds annually. It also has a cotton gin 
attached to it. The Sadiqabad factoiy started in 1903 is merely 
•«.. a rice husking one and turns out nearly 24,000 maunds annually. 

■ The Kot Samaba factory started in 1902, turns out both buskw 
rice and ginned cotton. Its outturn of rice is above 32,000 maunds. 


Faotoriea, 
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CHAP. HE. The Nauslialira factory started in 1001, turns out nearly 2-5,000 
ArtTand maunds annually. Mo^t of the unliusked lice required by 

Manufac- these factnries is obtained from villages in Khaupur, Alimadpur 
and Xaushahra Tahsils, but a fair amount is aho bouqht from Rajan- 
pur Tahsil and the Maz.iri ildq^t of Rujhiin. The factories generally 
export rice to Delhi, Rohtak, and Hissiir Districts and the Phulkian 
States. 

Minohinibad A Saltpetre factory at Minchinabad, with its feeder factories 

Saitpetre^and number of whicli varies), first started iu 1680, was closed at 

tory. the end of fS03, but re-opened iu l^'O-". The average annual 

expenditure of the factories is Rs. 06,000 (main factory Rs. 6,000 ; 
feeder factories Rs. 30,000). The annual .sale of saltpetre averages 
6,000 maunds and during the five years J899 — 1903 the quantity 
of nitre exported is estimated to exceed 30,000 maunds. It is 
exported to Calcutta. The proprietors from whose lands the raw 
material is collected are paid for it at different rates, the aggre- 
gate being nearly Rs. 1 ,000 a year for each feeder factory. The 
proprietors pay the State a fee of Rs. 800 per annum besides Rs. 360, 
which is paid as royalty for fuel, viz .: — 


Rs. 

For every large pan 50 

Ditto small „ ... ... ... 20 


The Babs. 
wal Nitre 
Factory, 


The Bahawal saltpetre factory was founded in Xovember 1 902 
close to Bahawalnagar Railway Station. In the first year the founders 
took out licenses for 60 small Icardhs and two large hardhs (pans). 
In each of the smaller pans 500 maunds of raAV nitre and in the 
large ones 2,000 maunds wei’e prepared. The winter is the best 
time for the formation of nitre and the work is practically stopped 
in the rains or when the heat is excessive. The proprietors 
spent Rs. 25,000 up to 1905 on the buildiugs and laying down 
plans, etc., and have earned Rs. 30,000 in less than three years. 
TheyhaAmnoAV 70. small pans and 2 large ones. The niti’e is sold to 
Karachi and Calcutta mereliants for export to Europe. The Bahawal 
factory ha.s now 30 feeder factories. Tlie net cost of a maund of raw 
nitre averages Rs. 2. The Avliole-side pi ice realised by the proprie- 
tors for crystallised nitre varies fi'om Rs. 7 to 8 per maund. The 
fuel used at the factory used to be procured from zaminddrs' lands 
at Rs. 38-G per 1,000 cubic feet, of which Rs. 5-6 were paid to the 
landowner, the balance going to the State as royalty. But the 
fuel contract ha^ lately been sold to the ]n-opi'ietorv 'for a lump 
sum of Rs. 300 ])er annum, exchi.«iA-e of the landholder."’ share, 
T'he establishment comprises a M.-uinger, 31 pfons, a jaj/iarldr 
a Aveigliman and other servants, ’the peims ai'e empliu'ed at the 
feeder factories to look after the desl laiclion of the eaitli salt' that 
is produced m the nitre-refining proces.s. Besides the royalty paid 
for fuel, the pi oprietor.s pay the 6)tato Rs. 000 per annum as fees 
for the pans, largo and small. 
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In 1899, Colonel Grey stnrtod a ^cliemo for tbo mairafncture of CHAP.ll.F. 


sugar from the sap of the date )>alm. !8ncee>s at once attended 
the effort and qur and sugar of hne cprality were made at factories 
in Allahabad and Khan Bela, the foimor selling at Rs. 5 and the 
latter at Rs. 9 a mannd. The owners of tlie d jte i)rdm giuves were, 
however, opposed to the scheme as it destroyed their date crops 
and it Avas abandoned in 1900, but tlie manufacture still lingers in 
some villages round Allahaltad and Kirin Bela. 

[For details of immigrant labonr.-rs from foreign districts and 
the wages received by them see pages 2G1, 


2o2]. 
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Section F.— Commerce and Trade- 


The commercial classes are mainly Kirars (Aroras), Bluitias Cmmerciai 
and Biinias. The former are scattered all OA’cr the .State and have classes, 
petty shops for the sale of salt, oil, pnlses, spices, and drugs 

in almost each village. They generally sell on credit. Ihe Kiriir 
is also Dhaimdi (weighman) of the village product', fm- Avhich duty ho 
gets two fopas a tnani as his fee. Be is also money-lender to the 
villagers in general. The Bhatias of Ahmadpnr Lamina and Kluinpur 
and the Banias of Bahjiwalpur and iMinchinalmtl arc also large money- 
lenders as are the Kirars in the prmcipal toAvns of the State. 

Most of the Bhatias, Kirars and Banias liaA'e transactions Avith otber 
parts of India, c. g., Karachi, Lahore, Bombay and Calcutta and are 
in some cases agents of the bankers outside the State. The Mu- 
hammadans are generally weavers, shoe-makers, carpenters, iron- 
smiths, potters and some times gold-smiths; and almost all the 
village menials such as the barber, drummer, baker, tailor, Avashor- 
man and dyer are also iMuhammadans. As two-thirds of the 
people’s dwellings are made of thatch {Ja'ina reed), thatch- makers 
are found in almost oA’cry village and the dcinaml fur thatch is 
enormous. It is niadu by Khojas in the I'hha and Kutanas 
in the Lamma, both originally Chidira^ coiiAcrted to Islam. 


The principal exports and 

Exi’oaxs. 


imports are given lielow ; — 

I IaU'OUTS. 


Exporls and 
imports. 


Wheat, gram, cettou, rice, oil-sectks, 
ghi, til, iadigo, fiajji or khdr, 
skins and biiies, bones, saltpeire, 
dates, wool (lawj, snoep and 
goats, mango and othei fruits, 
eartlienAvare, brass utensils, silk 
hingi‘f, suj'i, 6urnia (eollyriuiu), 
durris, carpets, and shoes. 

The bulk of the exports fror 
consists of Avheat, cotton, aa'ooI, 
Indigo is largely exported to fc 
Tiirktstan. Tbo export agencic.- 
to the value of milhous of rupees 


Cutlery, furnitute of European make, 
kr-io.-^ine od, sugar, refined and' 
uuretiued, gar, ghi, salt, dried 
Iruits, tre^h fruits, iron, piece- 
goods, wet or ghjni, European 
meduines, country drugs, paper, 
oleodar timber, t //any and opium. 

the ytate is sent to Europe, and 
oonc's, hull's and skins, and siyyE 
aro[)e, Jiiimn, Afghanistan ;ind 
AVbieli now purelmse produce 
in the btate are Kalh Brothere| 
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Saiiday Patrick and Co., Clements and Co., and David Sassoon 
and Co. These firms have branches at each Tah.sil in the State. 
The principal centres of commerce are Bahawalpur, all Tahsil 
toAvns, Uch, Ahmad}air Lamina, Hasilpnr, and Allahabad. The 
commodities chiedy sold in the market are given below : — 

Bahawalpur ... ... Coru, cloth, luiujis, uud brass- ware. 

Abuiadpur hast ... Vegetables, tiesu Uuits, shoes, earthenware. 

Allabauad ... ... Iticc auU Wheat. 

Khaupur ... ... Wheat, nee, uates, tish (from the Gagri lake), 

auil brass utensils. 

Afatnafipur Latnir.a ... Cereals, zinc and brass utensils. 

Hasilpur Inaigo ana wheat. 

Alinchinabiid is the chief trading station and granary in the 
►State and exports Aviieut, gram, anu saltpetre, it attracts corn from 
trana-Siiutle] country, such us i'akpaitau and Uipalpur ; the Agencies 
of Balli Brothers, Clements tmd Co. and b aim ay Patrick and Co. 
are giving a great impetus to the trade ot the toivn. 

hlessrs. feuuda} Patrick uud Co. exported dUU^dOO and 278,740 
matuids ot Avheut lu ibUti ana i'JUo respectively trom the diftereiit 
Kailwuy stations lu the Ctate, During the live years (^ibyy— lliU4) 
Aitssrs. Kuih Bi'oiheis expoited 4oi,bi7 miitmds of wheat ami 
l,bo4 maiuids of gram, in iyUcl-u4 the total export ot food grams 
amounted to b4'j,uuu mauuds, while the imports ot the same grams 
totalled iObjoOU maunds. 

Transactions aie generally conducted tor cash in the toAvns, but 
baiter still undoubtedly exists m the villages on a very small scale, 
'iiio viilageis have nothing to sell to the shop-keeper except 
butter, ^/(i, Avooi, camels’ hair and eotton l,ail ai tides piouuced 
at home). These they exchange tor household necessaries such as 
sugar, pur, almonds and pan f^cocoanut), spices, etc. 


Section G— Means of Communication. 

The 8tute is now uxTi seiwed by raihvays, as three lines 
run tbrough different parts of it. Uf these the a urth- VY estern is 
tuo oldest, it was opened m Ibbd and traverses the btate for a 
uibtauce of i4b miles irom Adamwahuu Bridge on the butlej on 
the north-east to \\ alliiir on thu bmuh border m the south-rvebt. 
The bouthei'u Punjali iiaihvuy was opened m Ib'Jb and enters the 
btatu on the Perozepore-Bikuner border at Urki, runs through the 
Atuicbuiabad and Bahawalpur Aizumats tor a distance of fob miles 
and 30ms thu A orth- W esLeru Ime at bamasata. The thud line tvaa 
onJy opened ui iebruaiy, ibuo, uud runs iroiu McLeod Ganj iioad 
btatiou l^ou tiie boutheni Punjab i.iue) to liudluiiua, tniversing tiie 
btate lor u distance ot lb miles. Ail the land lor these lailwaya 
was given free uf charge by the btute j it, however, receives no 
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sliare of the profits of any of them. The British Governmenf 
exercises full criminal and civil jurisdiction over the lines. 

The introduction of railways has been of immense benefit to 
the State, enabling the landowners to export the produce of their 
holdings at highly profitable rates, and the State to collect its 
revenues with facility and certainty. They have raised the stand- 
ard of living, too, by the easy import of cheap commodities 
and raw produce. But the higher prices of food grains that have 
resulted from the opening by the railways of the markets of India 
and Europe, have told heavily on the poorer classes who 
depended for their living on the small earnings of their labour 
and have increased for these the dangers of scarcity and want. 
Formerly there was no very great poverty in the State as the 
crops produced within its borders were ample for its slender 
population. But the great export trade has now changed all this, 
and the poorer classes have suffered greatly. Their wages have 
risen of course in recent years, but, as usually happens, the 
advance has not kept pace with the rapidly rising prices. An 
increase in knowledge and enlightenment has naturally followed the 
extension of intercourse noth the outside world, that the railways 
have introduced. The language too of the State has not remained 
unaffected, especially in the vicinity of the larger railway stations, 
and the local diabcts are receiving an admixture of many alien 
wolds. Finally the railways are hugely used for religious purposes 
both by Hindus and Muhammadans, who now commonly travel 
long distances on pilgrimages to the places sacred to them, while 
Christianity is now more frequently preached in the State by mission- 
aries from Sindh and the Punjab. 

In addition to railways, transport is carried on by bullock 
carts, camels, donkeys, pack jionies, and along the rivers by boats. 
There are no metalled roads in the State except in Bahawalpur and 
Ahmadpur towns, but unmetallcd roads are numerous. The 
principal of these run from Khanpur to Chachran and Garin 
Ikhtiyar Khan, from Naushahra to Tajgarh, from SadiqMiad to 
Bhung, from Ahmadpur to llch, from Uch to Sitpur 
(Muzaffargarh District) and from Pakpattan and Hasilsarhu to 
Minchinabad. In addition to these there is a Sarlcdri kachcha road 
running right througli the wliolo State from Hasilsarhu in the 
north-east to Kot Salizal in the south-west, originally made 
for the passage of the British forces to Afghanistan in 1836, 
and kept uj) to this day by the State. It is always maintained 
in good order, kana ree(is being laid along it the whole way now and 
then. Another road called the “ Tjdt SdhihtL'dli" runs from McLeod 
Ganj to Bahawalpur and was made originally for the visit 
of Sir Donald McLeod to the State in 1869. The total length 
of the metalled roads is 24 miles and of the unmetalled 839. 
All the uumetalled roads are repaired annually, generally in the 
month of October, by the zandnddrs of the different villages 


CHAP.lLa. 

Heans of 
Conmumica'- 
tion- 

Chaage ■ 
wrought by 
Bailwa yi. 


Boadl. 
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CHAP- II, G. tliroiiefh wliioli they pAss, nnder the suporAhsion of the Tahsildars, 
Avho iU’o held re?]>oi'.?ihlc that the repairs are properly carried out. 
The roads in the canal irrigated tracts are unsatisfactory, princi- 
pally ou'ing to the chiinsy nature of the expedients lesor e 
to for the ciossing of the ivatercoiirses. Table 2d in Part B, gives 
the halting iihices and rest-houses on the principrd roads. 

In addition to the rest-houses on the principal roads which 
are given in the table just mentioned, there are also serdis 
or diik biingaloAvs at the important \ullages of the State for the 
use of officers on tour. Almost every village has in addition a 
or guest-house for chance visitors, maintained by the chief zamindai 
or znminddrs of the place. 

The navigable canals in the S^ate are the Fordivalr, Id^'rAatwan, 


Means of 
Communica 
tion. 

Roads. 


Rest-houses 
aod iseidls. 


Navigable 

eaBals. 


ana of 
navigation. 


Terries, 


Sadif|iyah Ghai'biyah, Sayh.o.’i^ti'u'^Tarqiyah, iVlinchinwah and 
Avah (with its^ the' Ikhtianviih and Hajiwah), bnt ® 

are opl'' ’^alhAAved bn these canals by special permission trom t e 
Vocal authorities. 

Besides the ordinary boat indigenous methods of navigation 
are the tnh', the b-r/.-i and wooden beams hound together. A tiM 
consists merelj" of a bundle of reeds tied together on which or 
household eear can ho placed and carried across a stream. ar a 
is made of a niimlier of MW. or earthen jars, general y 0 or 20 witn 
their necks turned downwards in Avater. OA"er these Jeana ree ^ 3, 
spread and firmly tied togetbei-, several people can sit on it Anta au 
their ba 2 ’‘’'a 2 :c, and traAvl np and down the canals. If a mt' 'i as 
to bo taken up stream it is cither towed or punted, bometimes 
beams are tied together and reeds spread OA'cr them to form a ratt. 

The rivers in the State arc crossed by ferries at convenient 
distances along the Jjrinks. 


The folloAving is a list of those : — 


• 

— 

= 



— 

a 

Ferry. 

o 


Ferry. j | t 

Ferry. 

“O . 

O 03 

c 


' X 

15 

2 

P " 


s a 
5 

~ 

TAIISIl. JIIXCrriXAIiAlHU ^C)N TUE SUTLEJ). 


hi aHilfr’irint 12) 


5 

HarJiiaiiW.Ui ... 1 

Akiika ... 

4 

Jlhuii'li 

AliinmJ K r i?i Ga 

uh(.»k.T . . 

o 

L.il.-k 1 ! •: 

< ii.'i.M-k-'i ! a 

iManiunkti 

M Jku 

10 

UaliTiiu ’1 ka 


u 

1 Mmneku .• i 



Al.l,-ka 


S 

1 .Miiri Mi'ti. Itj'aliih ... j ? 




TAl 

IE 

KHAIRI’U!’ (OX rriE SUTl.EJ). 


I'n!!-; t kU.'.i 


s 

( 1 1 li i Hi alnn ... 

.^I.^alIpll^ 

4 

ih-.ju '■'i.ih 


-1 

N li 1 1 a ir ... ... ~ 

Xaiiglitia 

5 

.M ) r li I -1 


o 

K iln.'i .''hah .. .. ^ 

(’! iiina 

2 

I’alli 


o 

A/;iiipnr ... .. 

Di rpur 

3 






— 


I 


(1) T’h'’ S.H]ifjiy:ifi Jiinl Fnr«U\;ili fill dJT ilie Ariii‘i)k;i Ir't rry in Ffi/ilka lahsil whert* 

tiieir lif.i'ls ;in*, ileiup* ifp riincK:i <‘U-ail 'i'ai (ill kyops two bo ita for the convenience of 
TabMl F azilka vilhii^i'e cn « acb of the cansilti to enable them to read: the Aniruka Ferry. 

(-) Fivo miles from the Kastern Amruka Ferry, Xho other distances given afO from the 
nest ferry up stream and uutered ahovo. 
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•£ 




Cj . 
w T. 

c ® 

I erry . 

o . 

O on 

Fwry. 

T- S 


£ 




o 



TAHSIL 

BABAWALPOB (OX THE SUTLEJ). 


Derah 

4 

Goth NiJr Muhammad ... 

2 

Adarawihan ... 

4 

Gulpar 

6 

Miogharani 

2 

Bindra 

1 

Gotti Shah Muhammad ... 

2 

Mari Qasim Shah 

G 

Janiiwila 

4 

Banga alias Golanwala .. 

2 

Mahramwala 

10 

Samasata 

8 

Lai Sobanra 

1 

Gudpura 

C 

Kahrwali 

10 

TAHSIL AHlIADPUa EAST (OX THE SUTLEJ AND OHEXAB), 


Makhan Bela 

5 

Khanduwala 

5 

Aliuahn 

6 

Bediipur ... 

8 

Bakhri 

e 

Nurwala 

2 

Mukhwara 

6 

Samraewala 

b 

Bhindiwala 

6 


TAHSIL KEAXPUa (OX THE INDUS). 

Chachran ... ... I 8 | | I 

TAHSIL KUAXPUR (OX THE CHEXAB AND GHABA). 


Waghiian ... ... ... 1 

2 1 

Mad Daulat Shah ... 1 

H 

Bet Bhatran 


Gudpur ... ... 1 3 1 Jhok Galab Sipih ... ] 2 | 

TAHSIL NAUSIIAHKA AXD AIIMADPUR LAMMA 

COX THE INDUS). 

1 

nogarw^la I 

4 

Makhan 

5 

.Mad Muhammad Shah 

6 

Ohak Naushahea ... ... 1 

7 

Mekanwila 

8 

Abadpur 

1 

Thul Hasan 

1 ’ 






CHAP. II, g. 

Means of 
Conunnnica* 
tion- 

TerriM. 


Besides the ferries managed by professional boatmen, boats are 
allowed to lie at suitable places oi)posite chaH-ors transferred to the 
right bank of the river for the private use of the owners of the 
chaJekars and their tenants. 'I'hese boats are the private property 
of the zamimUrs and their use by the erdinaiy traveller is prohibited. 
The State levies no fees from the znininddrs for such boats. 


Bach ferry is let out on a contract by public auction every 
year in the month of March. Where a river is the boundary 
between the State and a British District, the custom is for the 
State contractor to take all the foes levied on passengers embarking 
on the BahaAvalpur side of the river, while the British contractor 
similarly takes the fees of the passengers embarking on the 
British bank. The average annual income of the State from ferry 
contracts for the last five years has been about Rs. 14,000, 

Before 1860 the State possessed no general postal service : postal ar- 
however, camel-riders, harqanddzes and uolaiuidzes of the State rangementa. 
troops cm-ried the official dak. From 1806 to Se[)tember 15, 1870, 
the State mamtame l dak runners fiom Bahav.ilpur to MacLeod 
Gan], and a horse dak to the Sindh border, in addition to the 
British Government horse duk from ^lultan to Karachi. In 
1870 all dak arrangements were made over to the Po.stmaslcr- 
Geuoral, Punjab, the'state agreeing to pay a subsidy of Es. 20,000 
per annum on the following conditions: 

1st, that the northern lino should bo prolonged to Fiizilka, 
in the (then) Sirsa District; 
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CHAP.n,a. 


Means of 
. Commnuica- 
lion. 


Postal. 

arrangements. 


2iidj that a braach line from Khaiipirr to IMitliankot should 
be establi.shed ; 

3rdj that a mail cart should bo substituted for the horse 
d;ik l)e tween Bahawalpur and Multan; and 

4th, that the State official diik should be exempt from 
postage dues. 


Post-offices, 


These conditions Avere carried out and an annual grant of 
Ks. 5,000 was made by the State to the Deputy Commissioner, 
Multan, to keep the mail cart road in good repair. A Deputy 
Postmaster arc! 11 head peons (in addition to the regular dak 
establishment) Avere stationed by the Punjab Postal Department at 
various places, the State supplying 31 dak-runners. In 1872 the 
State agreed to pay the Punjab Postal Department a further 
annual sum of Rs. 240 for runners between Minchinabad and 
Pakpattan. This arrangement continued till 21st February 1878. 
When the Indus Valley State RailAA’ay A\'as opened betAveen Multan 
and Sukkar, the State agreed to pay Rs. 6,000 per annum to the 
Punjab Postal Department on the following conditions : — 

(a) sendee .stamps to the value of Rs. 1,300 for official 
correspondence outside the State to be annually 
supplied to the Darbar free of cost ; 

{b) when the supply runs short the State to purchase service 
stamps at face A'aluo; a list of State officers autho- 
rised to frank sciwice correspondence for out-State 
Post-Offices to be approved of by the Director-General of 
Post-Offices in India; 

(c) htate correspondence inside the State to be transmitted 

free, I)y the Postal Department, under the frank of 
State officials, approA'od for the purpose by the Direct- 
or-General of Po.st-Offices ; 

(d) The State Vakils attached to the adjoining Native 

States and to the Courts of Deputy Commissioners of 
adjacent districts to l)e authorized to frank State 
seiwice correspondence iii the tOAvns Avhei'e they are 
stationed or where they happen to be in the course of 
their duties, for delivery in any post-office in India ; and 

(e) an} olFicial authorised to frank State service correspond- 

ence for Post-Office.s outside the State to l<e also 
authorised to fi-auk the .same at Po.st-Offices outside the 
State for transmiv.sion to the State or to other Post- 
Offices outside tlie State. 


acermiig fiuin the sale 


The State has no share in the income 
of postage stamps in the State. 

1 sub-offices i 

deposited at the }iead and lahsil treasuries resiiectivcly ; in th 

case of branch of^os It IS deposited in the thana, if there is on 
near. The post-offices in the State are guarded at night by th 



Famine, 
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State Police or the village cliaukiddrs. The list of post-oflBces is CHAP.II,H. 
given in Table 81 in Part P. The only head office is at Bahawalpur ; 
those at Tahsii stations and at Pahihvalnagar, ISamasata and Baha- 
Avalpur city are sub-offices, and all the rest branch offices. As a rule 
at all the offices except branch offices and the Bahawalpur city sub- 
office (which IS only a despatch office) there are two deliveries daily 
except on Sundays when there is only one. At the branch offices 
there is one deliveiy daily. In certain villages the postal bags aie 
sent to police stations, where the Deputy Inspector of Pohee 
distributes the dak through the village cnauktddnt. 

The only two postal telegraph offices are at Bahawalpur and TeUgraph. 
Ahmadpur, the remainder being Bailway offices. 


jSection H — Famine. 

There is no recui-cl in the state chronicles of the pre-Agency 
period ot tne occuri eiico ot a tamine m Baliawalpur, noi' is thei'e 
any tradition extant auout it. A tie Daudpotras, when they first 

settled in wiiat is called the Bahawalpur tjtate, betook themselves 
to the agricultural improv'ement of tne country and dug canals 
and cleared jungles on both banks of the butlej, the Panjnad 
and the Indua. These livers were not then tapped above as they are 
now, and afforded a copious water supply with the result that 
the nakri, sanaba and aOi cultivalion was extensive, and yielded'^ 
more than could be consumed by a newly settled and thinly 
populated country. Traditions of the c/ianjiX samdii, (good seasons) 
When AVheat sold at As. ifo a mdiu or 8 annas a mannd, and (jhi 
at 4 sers in the rupee are very common, continuous good harvests 
left ample storage for less favourable seasons, and there being no 
export system on a vast scale as at present, the people were never 
reduced to starvation in seasons of a general drought, except when 
refugees from the Bajpiitana btates hooded the country and aftected 
the whole ot the btate. Befugees from Bajputiuia ahvays swarmed 
in the btate in famine seasons iiithe pre- Agency period, but nothmg 
13 knoAVn as to the nature of the relief which they received from 
the btate. The hrst record of the fact is made by Major (after- 
wards Colonel) Aiinchin, Boiitical Agent, in the Admmistia ion 
tteport of ijahawalpur btate tor i8o7-b8 m tlio following wor s . 

“hike every portion el the upper pioviucea wo have been inundated 

With relui^eea iroin iiiKauer and Aiarvvar generally, V u 

ihefJikAuer retugees tirat entered the t^taie, a eounnittee otthe p mcipal 
merehauta ot tue town wuh iiead Aiaater ot tliu LuglioU. yC uie ) 

iichool aa boeretary, wua organised and a grant ot aix uiauu so ^ .P 
diemtrom tne btaVo granar.ea waa made over to tne committee toithatri- 
bunon m audition to private aubaeriptiun. Bmployment was K|Von to ever 
peraon who applied tor it on our puUlic weraa, loa a, a a o p 
Lnta. cauaia, tndgea, etc. ; and ihilugUeut the btate 

peraona, men, wonionaud idiudroii nave ueeu employee , so i close 

ease ot deatn by stai vution haa oeeurred, aUhougH wo uiorea , ° . j. 

proximity to the cuunliiea which auhered mere than any ^ 

Bikauer and Jaisaliuvr. Tho beatlit was mutual, as our -u 
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CHAP.II.H. 

Famine- 

1890-91. 


like working, though they can work .famously when forced to do so, so 
that the liikaueris liave taken their places completely and been employed 
on all our public woiks.” 

In 1890 again a famine occurred in Rajpiitana when thou- 
sands of Bikaneris and Marwaris took refuge in the State. 
They found ample work in clearance and excavation of canals, Avhile 
the infirm were fed charitably by the Aarviib and by public subscrip- 
tions. The demand for grain in Rajputana and in other parts of 
India being very great, merchants began to export grain from the 
State on a very large scale. This drainage told heavily on the 
masses, and to prevent the impending danger Shaikh Muhammad 
Nasir-ud-dm, AVazir, rvith the permission of His Highness the 
hiawab imposed a duty of 2 and afteiuvards of 4 annas per maundon 
exported grain. This had a wholesome eft'ect in protecting the 
State against a famine and the duty tvas subsequently abolished 
after the danger of a famine was over. In 1895-90 famine again 
occurred in Rajputana and the State was inundated by Bikaner, 
Jaisalmer and xVhiiwar refugees who found ample labour on the 
canals. Weak and infirm men and women and children to the 
number of over 1,500 were daily fed for three months by His 
Highness iS’awab Sir Siidiq Muhammad Khan iV at different places, 

Bahawalpur, Ahmadpur, and Hera IS awab Sahib. The Hindu 
and Muhammadan natives of the State also opened poor-houses 
^langaris) by subscription, and no deaths by starvation occurred. 

In the famine of 1899 more than 40,00o refugees from the 
Rajputana States fiooded the State and prices in Bahtiwalpur rose 
also to famine rate. The Punjab Government moved the State to 
open rehef works and to arrange not to send back, the refugees to their 
countries until the Rajputana States were prepared to receive them. 
Thereupon Colonel Grey, Superintendent, proposed to open tvorks 
of extension of canals and repairs of roads, and I'eliof was given 
in the following ways ; — 

(а) Rs. 27,00U Avas spent on tho extension of the Sadiqiyah 
Canal in Minchinabad iSiziimat; 

(б) Rs. bUjUUO Avas spent on the improvement of other 

canals j 

(c) Poor-houses were opened at State expense and by public 

subscriptions all oA'^er the State to feed ll,8bU paupers ; 

(d) Rs. 94,908 was ^pellt on a new canal in Ahmadpur East 
called the BahaAvalwah ; 

(c) Rs. 4, 00,000 Avas subscribed by the NaAA'iil) towards the 
Indian Pamino Relief T rust ; 

(n R^J. 27,000 Avas spent on tho iicAV Fordwiih head; and 
. (l/) ^ syphon over Birchwah was built at an exiicndituro of 

Rs. 25,300. 

Moieotoi, the .tai/ujtdui's employed otlior refugees on Av^ages to 
clear canals for tbem andRs. 54,000 were thu'' expended, 
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Section A. — Administrative System and Divisions. 

The Bahawalpur State is an independent feudatory Native 
State which first entered into an idliaiice with the British 
Government of India erady in the 19th century, its relation with 
the paramount British Power being governed by the 'I’reaties of 
21st of February 18d;3 and of (ictober 5th, 1838, reproduced 
in eetenso in "Volume 9 of Aitchison’s Treaties. The State pays 
no tribute or nazrd'n i. to the British Government. It is under 
the political control of the Punjab Government through the Political 
Agent for the Phiilkian States and Bahawalpur Under Articles 3 of 
the Treaty of 1833 and 7 of that of 1838 the Nawiib of Bahawalpur 
exercises the full poweis of a ruling chief over his subjects. 


CHAP. 
Ill, A. 

Adminis- 
trative 
System and 
Divisions. 

ReHtioaa 
with the 
British Go 
erDinent. 


The upper division of the State Service consists of two grades of The Pabu 
the Council, viz., the Cabinet Council and the General Council, by both service, 
of which the Nawab is assisted in the administ; ation of the State. 

The 111 embers of these councils are appointed by the Nawab. The 
Cabinet Council consists of (<?) the Mushfr-i- Ala, (6) tte Foreign 
Minister, (c) the Mushir-i-Mal, and (d) the Adalati. Matters of 
exceptional importance are laid before this Council for deliberation. 

All the ordinary administrative affairs are decided by the General 
Council, which consists of { >) the four Councillors forming the 
Cabinet Council, and (5) the Mushir-i- Fauj (t'ommander-in-Chief of 
State forces), (r) Muslur-i-Mustahifi (Accountant-General), (d) Mu- 
shir-i- I'ainirat, or Public Works Alinister, (-■) Mushir-i-Tasrifat, 

(t) Private Secretary to the Nawiib, (f/) General Secretary to 
the Council, and (//) Mushir-i- Anhar (Irrigat.on Almistcr). The 
pi’ecedence of the Mushu’s not included in ti.e ('abinet Council 
is according to the date of appointment. The decisions of the 
General Council are in all cases determined by a majority of 
votes, except measui’es entaihug increase of taxation or of 
permanent expenditure which cannot be adopted unless supported 
by a majority of §rds in a full Council. Ordinary meetings of 
the General Council are held at least once a week, four members 
forming a cpiorum. Financial measures, such a-' those above referred 
to, or those affecting the budget, can only be dealt with in a full 
Council. All orders passed in His Highness’ name by a minister 
whether on appeal to the Nawab, oi* in the ordinary course of 
business, are subject to revision by His Highness in Council. 

Measures involving alterations in law, procedure, taxation; or 
departmental organization, outlay beyond the sanctioning power 
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CHAP, of an individual minister, increase in permanent expenditure or 
other matters of importance, economic or political, after being 
Adminis. considered and decided in the General Council, are submitted to His 
Spt?rand Highness for sanction. 

DiviBioiiB. 

Councillors The folloAving is a list of the head and sub-departments 
department^ State with the names of the Councillors in charge ; — 


Department and Coancillor 
in charge. 


Sub-departments under the control of the 
Head OtScer. 


Darbar (Mashir-i-Ala) 

r 

Foreign Office (Foreign 1 

Minister). •{ 

I 

L 

Mushirat Mai (Mashir- ^ 

i-Mal). 

Sadar Addlat (Aalati 
Chief Judge). 


Fauj (Mushir-i-Fauj) 


Sadar-i-Hisab or Accouuls I 
(Mushir-i-Mustauti). j 

Tamirat — Public Works — J 
(Mushir-i-Tamiiat). j 


Tasrifat — N;\^^ ab’s house- j 
hold — (Mu-sliir-i-Tasrifat). j 

I 

Private Secretary to the I 
Narvab. j 


or ^ 

( 

r 

I 

...] I 
1: 



(1) Police. 

(2) Jail.s. 

(3) Medical. 

(4) Municipalities. 

(0) Porc.sts, 

(1) Foreign corrcspnndenco with Government, 

British Districts, and Native States. 

(2) Education Department. 

(3) Vakils’ establishment. 

(4) State Press. 

(1) Revenue Department. 

(2) Settlement. 

(3) Domain Lands. 

(4) Horse Farm. 

(1) Judicial Department. 

(2) Registiatiou. 

(1) Imperial Soi-vice Camel Corps. 

(2) Mounted Rifle Company. 

(3) Nizam Regiment. 

(■J) Oiilcrly Troops. 

(.'.) Band. 

(1) Acoount.s Department. 

(2) Hoad Treasury, Bahawalpur. 

(3) Tahsil .sub-ti o.isuries. 

(1) Public Works. 

(2) Workshops. 

(3) Stcanicis. 

(4) Education (as Director). 

(1) Expenditure on palaces, gueat-honses, tosha- 
khana, Ac. 

(21 .Medieal (The IMushir-i-Tasi Itat is also the 
State ^Medical Oflicci and as such is under the 
Mushir-i- Ala). 

(1) Pr ivate correspondonco of the Nawab. 

(2) lasrifat papers are laid before tire Nawab by 
him. 


General Secretary ... 

Irrigation (Miidliir-i- Anhar) 


(1) Supervision of Darbdi' Ollico Establishment. 

(2) Secretary to the State Council. 

(1) Canal construction and repairs. 

(2; Irrigation. 
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All members of the State Council below the Mushir-i-Ala, 
except the Geneial Secretary, have powers of appoint'ug and dis- 
■'missing piiblic serv^mts in the various departments under them 
whose salaries do not exceed Hs. 50 per mensem. 


CHAP. 
Ill, A 

Adminis- 
trative 
System and 
Divisions. 


In addition to his own special departments as given above Mugbir. 
the Mushir-i-Ala (I) presides at the Council meetings ; (2) is the 
presidmg Judge of the Supreme Court; (3) hears appeals from 
orders of subordinate Criminal Courts sentencing to terms of impri- 
sonment extending to 3 years or less, and also from the orders of 
Revenue and Civil Courts in suits not exceeding Hs. 1,000 in 
value ; (4) is the chief supervising officer over all departments in 
the State except the Foreign Department, but in all important 
executive matters his orders are subject to the approval of the 
Nawab ; (5) can appoint and dismiss all public servants drawing 
over Rs. 50 and up to Ks. 100 per month in the State. 


The State is now divided into three Nizamats or districts, and Administra- 
these Nizamats are each sub-d'ivided into three Tahsils. Each Xiza- 
mat is under a Nazim (or Collector) subordinate to whom are the 
Tahsildars, assisted Iry Naib-Tahsildars, in charge of each Tahsil 
and the Zilladai’s, Darogas and Naib-Dai'ogns of the Irrigation 
Department. 'I'he Kizamats and Tahsils are; - 


1 . — Minchinahi'id. 

(1) . MinclundMd. 

(2) . Nahr Sadiqiyah (or Cliolistfin). The head-quarters of the 

Tahsil are at present Baliilwaln.agar, but are to be shortly- 
transferred to Sddikgauj. 

(3) . Khaiipur Sharqiyah or Khairpur Tdnwewda. 

2. — Bahdiralpiir. 

(1) . Bahawalpur. 

(2) . Ahinadpur Sharqiyah (or Ahmadpur). 

(3) . AIlahabAd. 

3. — Khd npur. 

(1) . KhAnnur. 

(2) . Naushaliia JoniierO called Sadiqab;kl‘d or RahiuiyiirKhAn). 

(3) . Ahmadpur Lamina. 


0) Sadiq'tbid Id a raiiway atatimi, 11 miles soiiih-west of Naualialira or Kaliimyar Khan 
The Tahsil was i.ame.l afier tlie lata Sitwah Sir h'ljiq .Muhaiu naJ Khan 17 • but the 
head-quarters of the J ahsil are at Xaushalira, also called Kalunuar Khan. The head’-quartera 
of Nizamats aud TalisiTs ar.i all situated on vhe S. C. and N.-\V. Hail way lines, except Allah- 
abad and Ahmadpur Lamina, winch are about, i miles away from railway stations Chaudharf 
and Sadiiabadrespoctively. 
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chap. Section B.~ Civil and Criminal Justice- 

ttvil and Prior to the A p;ency period, i.e , liefore 1800, the laws in force in 

Ju^icf the State were pai'flv 1 el 'T'ons and partly secular. Alnhammadan 
civ’d suits Avere referred to the qd::lx as were disputes regarding 
mnriinges, divorce, dower {mahr), inheritance, Ac., hut criminal 
offenders, Avhetliei' Hindu or Muhammadan, were pvuii''hed by the 
Knrdars and Naibs, or, if their offence was treason against the State, 
by the iNarvab himself. Hindu suits relating to Dharm Shastra 
(or Hindu Tmw) and questions ot inheritance, partition, adoption, 
legacy, Ktridhaua (widow’s share). Ae., rvere referred to the 
Brahmans or to tlm muhJns (heading mcni of the towns who 
were al'A-ays uoniinat-od by the Narvab. The criminal law was 
not codified and no hard and fast rnles existed i egulating the 
punishment for any particular crime except theft or burglary 
for which the convict (whether Hindu or Muslim) had his hand 
amputated under the Muhammadan Law, or was required to 
])ay a heaA'y fine {rhatti). In the towns most of the magisterial 
P'lwers were invested in the knfirdh. In the mufassil the Kurdars 
were given extensive magisterial powers which cnn1)lcd them to 
impose nulirnded fi-i\c> with imprisoument in default and even 
capital punishment. Th ' administration of justice in the State 
befc re the establishment of the Agt-ncy is thus described by 
Colonel Minchin ; — 


“Under ttie bite Nan ai>’s lule, all bi7'cZd).y and their nails, the 
koticdls, even 2 d(id'is on Rs. 2 a month, had pewer to investigate 
any ofFfnees, a'ul inflict Sne^ to any amount, and in d* fault of pay- 
znent to impri.-on for sm unlimited period. Nn allowance was made to 
prisoners, wlio had to maiuiuin them>elves by begoini;; murder cases 
were tried by (jnzis an<l mnnlrif.-, wlio only passed a sentence of qisds or 
death oil the ii[)i licutn ii f)L tlie heirs ot tlm dccea.'-ed, but generally the 
murdereis managed to escape through the connivance of the guard. 
Wliezi any per.-on of po-.it:(.)n was tiled, the qu-if.' d;,red not inflict punish- 
ment; and any /Vt/.iiYj coiilil bo obtained by jiaynient of a sufficient naznhm 
Ou first tat iug ebargo <d the ^ra to I ende ivonnal to introduco the system 
furuK rly ir lore- in Bengal, us laid 'lowi iu j’eaufort’s Digest, f 'V d>ciding 
cases with tin* aid of a or law officer, who would give a fatun, or 

finding, and state the Midiammadiin Law on the subject. Almo.st 
the first trial that 1 fiohf iindi-r this procodnre, a Hindu was charged 
With bla. phemy, for having iniule uso ol certain improper expressions 
regarding the Midianninid m buth, in a dispute with a Muliauirnadiin ; 
and on I'a niig on tin- qii:.i lur his j'nOra, ho saul tlio only punishnient for 
sneh an otfs-nce was dfu'l. Oicat di.scret ioiiarv powi'rs were obliged to 
be grant* (1 in potty (ill'-nce-, n hicli rent ted in etii b Aftigisi rate’s doing 
wliat W'.s ,i._.i,t 1 ,. 1 . 1 . own o e , wulitli.- ni'i't a -tott "ding d'lTerenees of 


I \ o! \ ;d.] (),,o i.liiio, inode it a idiot ot c invicting the 

■i’'''.’''’ ^ ie s , Miij.s-uiiis. ;,ii,l o nip);ii.,t.s f-vi rywlioi’e 
'’'•'de, i.i.it 1 i, It that t o I, toy thing l<.‘lt was fo iiitrodiico a separate 
I onartment, wdioso wIidIo lime sinmld bo d* yoled to jndiciaf matters, 
lleie, .IS in tin' 1 anpib, lli^ Rovenuo offioers liad bton entrusted with 
judicial powers, but ti.o Revouuo duties were so important that thiy 
were obliged to imgloet judicial work, with Mic above result, ” 
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“ In introducing a new department I considered that it would be 
,, impossible for me to prepare a code of regulations for their guidance, 
that could possibly be so satisfactory as the codes laid down bv 
Government for the whole of India, which were all ready to our hand', 
a-nd which w^re in force in the ndj 'hiing districts, whore the people of the 
State had vtlations and friends, and large business connections; and 
as the newly appointed officers had ample leisure at their dispokl, it 
could not be Letter occupied than in studying the codes, in which 
everything had been laid down in the clearest manner. The result 
ha» been most satisfactory, and I feel assured that the Nawiib when he 
comes of age will be only too glad to carry on this same system, whi -h 
is precisely similar to the system pursued m the Native States of Pali hi, i 
and Kapurthala 

The old system led to such glaring abuses and confusion that on 
the establishment of the agency the civil and criminal laws in force 
in British territory were iritroduced by '■ 'olonel Minchin. This 
and other changes in the administration elicited the followino- 
remarks from the Secretary of State for Indica in Febniarv 
1872 :— 

“ The affairs of the Bahawalpur State should be so cmidnetod as to involve 
no needless break in the continuity of the adramistratinn « hen handed over 
to its future native rulers, and (he) fears that there is a strong tendency to 
assimilate not the substance only, hut forms of a iininistratiou ton closely to 
those which prevail iu districts which have all along been under our direct 
Government and in which there is of course no probability of any change 

occurring.’d-) 


I’o this Major Minclhn, Political Agent, replied in the following 
words : — 

“ \V e ha,ve divided the administration into two distinct branches, the 
judicial and executive, which is nowhere enforced in Briii^h India, d'ho 
Indian Penal, Procedure and Civil Codes have Ireen introduced because of the 
immense advantage gained to the Administration by having- written Laws and 
Regulations which can be apirlied to all cla-^ses and wlnno i he duties ofeaeh 
officer are dearly dethied. 'I'he iu'Hcial sy-tom has been omirely carried out 
through Native Agency and is partly tnodelled on the Travancoro State in the 
Madr.as Presidency. 

A list given liolow shows the Acts and Regulations enforced in 
the State. Any now legislative measure or bill proposed to be intro- 
duced into the State is recommended by the Adiilati', Revenue 
Minister or a ifember of the Council representing the particular 
department coucurued and laid before the Council, and, if approved 
by it, is*submitted to the Nawiib for his ftual assent. 


Ot It iti ivYnlpiu' AiIiniiiiMtr. 1 t ion Koport for IStS-Tf- fpnr.r. 41 and lH72-7a (pira lOill, 
m Vvh’ n ili'iwnlpnr Adniinisl i'll ion HojMirt for 1 S72-73, para. 105. 

(1) /li*d para. 1»0. 


CHAP. 
Ill, B. 

Civil and 
Criminal 
Justice. 

Htformp. 


Legidlation. 
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CHAP. 
Ill, B. 

Civil and 
Criminal 
Justice. 


'I'lie following Acts of tlie Government of India have been 
adopted by the State : — 


\Cl. 


Subject. 


Date of eoforcement. 


Criminal 

Legislation Xo. X L\' of 1 , 

of the Gov- I of 187J 
eriimsiu of n;o. XXXVI i f 1S5S. 
Indiaailopted Xo.X[ofl878 
by the Hate, x,, j „f ifjyo 
No. X rif 1 H7-i 
No." V of IHdl 
No. VI of 1 SI '4 
No. XII of LSoJ 
No. XII of IShO 
No, XXI of 1879 

No. XIII of 1859 ., 

No, V of ISOS 
No. IX of 1890 
No VI of 1898 
No. XXVII of 1871 


Irilian Penal Code (1) 

... C..ttle Trespass Aft 
Lunatic Ast luui Act 
... ; .\rinsAct . 

... ' Evidence Act 
... ' Oaths .Vet... 

... ! Police Act 
... j Whipping Act 
... I Salt Act O) 

. ! Vaccination 

... I Foreign Jarisdiction and Exttadi- 
I tioiiActIb. 

... I Artificers Act 

... i rriininal Procedure Code (■>) 

.. ^ Kailn-ay Act (O) 

.. j Post Office Act 
... i Criminal Tribes Act 


22nd May 1870. 

25lh July 1871. 

16th NoTemberlS71. 

Ist January 1879. 

11th January 1881. 
llth January 1881. 

8th October 1881. 

5th June 1889. 

9th July 1890. 

10th April 1891. 

18th March 1896. 

18th October 1896. 

2nth June 1898. 

16th November 1898. 

17th April 1899. 

29th October 1904, SectiooB 
1 to 23. 


Special 
Criminal 
Acta panaed 
by the .St.ite. 

(1). 


(2). 

(3) . 

(4) . 


(5). 


(6). 

G). 


The following aro the Acts passed specially by the State : — 


{,egiAatir,v . 

Qiinun-i-Muskirar (Opium and 
Intoxicants). 

Qauun-i-M’adhir (Ferries) ... 
Qiinun-i-AbkdiM Excise) 
Qdnun-i-Qiindr-bazi (Gamb- 
ling). ^ 

Qdnun-i-Snd (Interest) 

Qdnun-i-Sankliiya (Arsenic)... 
Qdnun-i-Shikdr (Game Laws) 


Date of enforcement, 

26th March 1882.' 

1st April 1882. 

3rd April 1882. 

1st September 1882. 

28th Febniary 1896 [see Chap- 
ter II A.]. 

18th August 1898. 

13th June 1899. 




(1) With these modifications : — (1). In the cose of punishments of imprisonment of either 
dcscriptioa r’^oroiig and not simple imprisonment is to be given. (2). In crimes under 
Sections 4'J7 aud 408 women an* also punished, but ^vith imprit-enraent only and not \Yith 
fine (d). In crim^^s under Soption 223 instead of simple impri.-onnient, imprisonment of 
either description may be iatlictci. (41. Mariiag-- with a wi>nian within the iddat {i. e., 
before the lapse of 4 lunar mouths and 10 days after ihe demise of the husband in the case of 
a widow or Imfore a woman has menstruated 3 times after being divorced in the case of a 
divorced wonian> makes the marrying couple liable to prosecution under Section 49G, Indian 
t^eual Code, and the mulla who performed the marriage ceremony liable to prosecution as an 
abettor in th*^ offence. 

(3) III Section 2 of Act VI of 1SG4, the following amendments were adopted by order of 
Ills Ilighnes'’ in Council dated >irh January 1881 : for a first offence whipping , or whipping and 
imprisonment; iraprisoninent and tine without whipping; or whipping, imprisonment and hue 
m.iv be imposed. 

(3) Cnl\ Section 0 of tlio Act providing punishment for offonders is in force, 

(U A-^ far as it ri'l:ir''STo extradition to, and fiom. Hritisii territory. 

(o) Hilt (1) Mai/istiaios of th'* 2iid are dc'iaircd from trying case^i of theft of animals 

of more tliai 20 ni vulu-? :i' d of theft of prop'-i'y of more tlmu Hs. 50. (2) First class 

Maeistrato o n ae.^opt or rcjt?ct . compro?ni>e in on vs urider Sections 497 and 408. (3) In 

dafault of payment of tiue tho convict '.hall nnderg > imprisonment for the term imposed by 
the Magistia'e in default, part payment of due not entitling convicts to remissions of any 
part of the term of iraiirigonmen!:. 

(6) In early days of the construction of the S)itliern Fiinjib Riilw.w , when the Punjab 
Govornmeut hi\ n) jarislictiju mine laud cjiei t j the Railway Dopartraout, the State 
oierci-^ ' 1 orii'Unil ]iii’»^ luvmn o.'jr t!i • Hiilwiv lin • wl’Jiin its liO'dirs, but in 1899 the 
jurisdictiou was ceded to the Multiu District. 
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- * The follo’U'ing Civil and Revenue Acts of the GoA'ei'nment of 

India have been adopted by the Stnte ; — 


Xo of Act. 

I 

Subject. 1 

Date of enforcement. 

Rt-inarks. 

Act VII of 1870 ... 

Court fees 

oOth April, 1870 , 

With tin* modi n CM t ion 
tiiat in suits t Ijc C'ourt-fv' 
ebarpeg are fixed at 10 
percent, and in oxocutir'ii 
of dc(‘re(‘fl at 5 per cent , 
no jTrocesa fee being se* 
pumteiy charged. 

Act XIV of 18S2 .. 

Civil Procedure Code 

30ih April 1874. 

With slight niodifnii' 

Lions ornbodicd in ihf? 
Law of I nterebl. 

Act TV of 1872 ... 

Punjab Laws Act 

llih Janiiury 1881. 


ActIXofl872 ... 

Law of Coritract 

Do. 


Act I of 1877 

Specific HeliiT Act 

Do. 


Act XV of 1877 ... 

Limitation Act 

Du. 


Acta of 1879 ... 

Stump Act ... 

Do. 


Act L ot 1858 

Concorning Minors ' ... 

15th March 18 k,3. 

Saporsi iI'm] hr Act VI H 
of 1S99. 

Act XXV of 1858 .. 

(iiiardians «ii<l Wards 

Do. 

Do 

Act IX of ISiJl ... 

Property of .. 

Do, 

Uii, 

Act XXVII of 1860. 

Certilicato of luLcrit- 
nnco. 

Do. 

Superseded by Act VII 
of 18S9. 

Act X of 1863 

Inheritance ... 

Do. 


Act XV of 1875 ... 

Amomlmiiits of tlic 
Panpil) Laws. 

2^th November 


Act VI of 1888 ... 

Modilicatioiis in fliy 

20th S'cptcniber 

\\i:h sliglit inodit'uM- 


Law ot Interest tAct 
10 of 1883), 

1890. 

ti'ins end), lied in Lh'^ 
Law of I nici t st. 

Act XXV of 1800 ... 

Modifications in tlio 
Punjab Courts Act. 

10th August 1000, 

Soetiuu 0 only ia euforcdl, 

Act III of 1877 ... 

Reeistration ... 

Do. 


Act XXXIII of 1871 

Revenue Act .. 

[ Do. 

! 

Acts XVI and XVII cf 
18S7 not being m force 
excepting Section 14 of 
the latter (regulating 
limitation for appeals ia 
Revenue Courts). 

. . 




— — 


Besides the above other >[)ecial ndes and regulatinns having 
the force of law in the State are given betuv : — 


(1). Bahawalpur Civil and Military Service Code ; came into 
force on the 1st of July PJOo. 

;'2). Revised Municipal Code (with new bye-laws and 
amendments). 

(d). Jail Manual, in AV'hich the Punjab Jail Manual is mainly 
followed. 

(4) . Employment Rules; came into force m Jamiary 1900 

for competitive Examinations (Judicird and Executive). 

(5) . Chankidari rules (like those in the Punjali) ; Avero 

adopted on 1st April 1870. 

(6) . Taqiivi Hides, framed on 19th May 1899. 

(7) . Cotie for the regulation- of leases of land. 

(1) Rules for the lease of o'f/'J'i and lands were first issued in 1S71 by Major (iror, 

Political Agent. New rules were comj'iled in lySf) i\hich were revised in and 

in 1895. In 1893 rules for the lo.iso ot 'o' o i lamia wtie frauiod. All these iules w%ro re* 
vised and finally collected in the foiiii of a ‘ Code ’ in 1900. 


CHAP 
III, B. 

Civil and 
Criminal 
Justice. 

Civil and 
Revenue Acta 

of B r i t i fl h 
India adopted 
in the Stair, 


S p n c i fi 
Civil and 
Rcvi'rnjo Acts 
and Rules in 
force in the 
State. 
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CHAP. 
Ill, B. 

Civil and 
Criminal 
Justice. 

Extradition. 


Extradition 
pinpnsed with 
Jai,3ai util . 


Judicial and 
E e V e n n e 
p o w e c « of 
Public Ser- 
vants in t h e 
State. 


Extradition of criminal deserters from Imperial Service 
Troops from British territory is regidatcd by Act XV of 1903 
for SectioiLS of the Indian Penal ('ode specified in the schedule of 
the said Act; but tvith the District of Dora Ghazi Khan extradition 
is rtlso allotved in cases under Section 4^i8, Indian Penal Code; and 
tvith Bikiiuer under the following section'^ of the Indian Penal 
Code: Sectinns 2.'!0 to 263, Sections 299 to 304, Sections 307 
— 310 and 311 , Sections 312 to 3 1 7, Sections .323 to 333, Sections 347 
and 348, Sections 860 to 373, Sections 375 to 377, Sections 378 to 
414, Sections 435 to 440, Sections 4+3 to 446, Sections 464 to 468, 
Sections 47 1 to 477. Reciprocal arrangements exist for extradition 
of criminals from the State to British territory and Bikaner, and viace 
versa. 

Numerous raids have been committed by the Jaisalmer people 
in Bahawalpur territory during the past six years and to prevent 
thes*' a detachment of the Imperial Service Camel Corps had to be 
sent every now and then to the Frontier posts. The Bahawalpur 
Darliar has, however, proposed the adoption of extradition rules be- 
tween the two States. 

Civil, Revenue and Criminal powers of the Public Servants 
in the State are as given below : — 


Public Servant. 


Powers. 


Mushir-i-Ala 

Mushir-i-Mal 

Adalati or Chief Judge 
Nazim 


District Judge 


Muusif 


Tabsildar 


Described above. 

Revenue powers similar to those of a Commissioner 
in the Punjab, 

Ses.sious and Divisional Judge. 

Collector, 1st grade (Revi iiue Department), Super- 
intendent of Irrigation with powers of inflicting 
unlimited fines, also special Magistrate with 
powers to try eriminal ca.ses under Sections 176 
and 188, Indian Penal Code, and Sections IttO and 
Hd, Criminal Procedure Code. Criminal powers 
under these sections are not conferred on any other 
Magistrate in the Jiniicial Depa ; t nient . 

Powers of a Distiict .fudge and District Magistrate 
i as defined in Civil and Criminal Procedure 
! Codes with the exception of the above-mentioned 
I Civil Powers given only to Nazims. 

Muiisif, 1st chns.s, in tfivil, and Magistrate, l.st class, 
m Criminal cases as defii.i il in Civil and Criminal 
Procedure Codes with the exception mentioned 
above. 

Assistant Collectors, 2nd grade, with power to try 
revenue cases of a value not e.xcccding oOO rupees. 


No other publio servants have any powers in Civil, Revenue 
or Criminal matters except the Private yecretary to the Nawab, 
who excrci.ses the powers of a liTaglstratc, 2ik1 class, in His 
Highness’ Camp. 


(1) rircuUu- No. 1 1 of Eoliucal Agoul's otEce, dated Gtb January 1S72 which came into 
fuice on 1-lih April, 187 J. 
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Bahawalpur State,] Appeal ani Hevision. 

Judicial appeals from th.e orders of tlvo Cliiof Judge and revenue 
and miscellaneous appeals from the orders of the i\Iush{r-l-!M;il and 
other heads of Departments lie to the Supreme Court of app eal or 
Adalat-i-Ala constituted in Januaiy 1905, which consists of three 
members : viz., the Mushfr-f-Ala, the Foreign Minister, and the General 
Secretary, Appeals lie from the orders of the Mushi'r-i-Mal and the 
Chief Judge only in cases originally decided by them, or in those 
in which their orders reverse those of their subordinates; when 
their orders confirm the orders of the Subordinate Courts no 
appeal lies. His Highness the Nawab may, however, be 
moved to call for files from any Court for revision, or ho may 
do so of his own motion. Such appeals and applications for revision 
are laid before the Nawab by the MusMr-i-Ala. All orders of tbo 
Supreme Com’t in civil, reveuuo and criminal cases arc subject to the 
sanction of the Nawab, Appeals from the orders of the Talisildars 
lie to the Nazims ; and from the orders of the Nazims in revenue 
matters to the Mushi'r-t-Mal ; in criminal cases decided under the 
Criminal Procedure and Indian Penal Codes to the Chief Judge ; 
and under the Irrigation Department to the Mushir-i-Auhar, 
Appeals from the orders of the Munsifs both in civil and 
criminal cases lie to the District Judges, except an order in a 
criminal case which inflicts a punishment of more thrm six 
months and an order in a civil suit the value of which exceeds 
Rs, .500, both of which are referred on appeal to the Chief 
Judge. Appeals from the orders of the District Judge lie to 
the Chief Judge, except orders in civil suits the value of which 
exceeds Ks. 5,000 and criminal judgmonts which inflict punish- 
ments of more than 4 years which are appealable to the 
Adalat-i-Ala, 

The District .Judges are three in number and one is stationed 
at the headquarters of each Nizamat. The eight Munsifs are 
stationed at Minchinabad, Khnirpu'-, Balriwalpur, Ahmadpur East, 
Allahabad, Khanpur, Rahi'myar Khan (Naushahr.i) and Ahmadpur 
Lamma. 

In lieu of imprisonment under the Indian Penal Code or 
any other local or special law, except under Sections 395 to 39§, 
Indian Penal Code, offences against the ruler of the State 
and capital sentences under Section 302, convicts can be released 
from jail by the payment of a sum ranging from Rs. 20 to Rs. 300 
per month, according to their means. Redemption moniy, 
however, cannot be accepted from hibituil offenders or those 
whose release er dangers the public safety. Tho Chief Judge 
alone has the power to accept redemption m)noy in lieu of 
imprisonment, subject to the sanction of the Nawab, obt lined 
through the Mushir-f-Ala. 

The most frequent offences in the State are those relating to 
the abduction of women and cattle theft. 


CHAP. 
Ill, B. 

Civil and 
Criminal 
Justice. 

Procedace 
of appeal, re- 
riaion, &o. 


Pistricb 
Jiidjjpp and 
MuDsif9. 


Redemption 
money (Iw- 
zana or Ui 
awiza). 


Common 

offdQCSS. 



CHAP. 
Ill, B. 

Civil and 
Criminal 
Justice. 

Pleaders 
not allowed. 


Petition 

writing. 


Begiitration. 


Trial o 
bad charac- 
ters (Dera 
Ghazi Khan 
and Bahawal- 
par). 


Foreign De- 
partment. 
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Barristers and pleaders have never been admitted into 
the State (’onrts, the idea being that their admission would tend 
to increase litigation and impoverish the people. Principals are 
not allow (*d to appear in Courts by agents unless such agents are 
near relations, or are agents of not less than a year’s standing, 
and even then they can only appear on the ground of their 
principal’s infirmity or incapacity. 


The method of writing petitions differs from that of the 
Punjab. Kach ('oui’t has attached to it a petition-writer, who is 
paid a fixed salary. The scale of fees charged for wi’iting peti- 
tions, &c., is given below : — 

Rs. A. P. 

1. Appeal and rejoinder ... ... ... ... ... 10 0 

2. Revision, review and I’ejoinders ... ... ... ... 100 

3. Application against the proposals of arbitrators ... ... 0 8 0 

4 Application recording the arbitrators’ findings ... ... 0 4 0 

5. Civil suits to the value of Rs. 50 ... ... ... ... 0 2 0 

6. Civil suits above Rs 50 ... ... . ... . 0 4 0 

. Miscellaneous applications in civil and judicial suits ... 0 2 0 

8. Commissioner’s report ... ... ... ... ••• 0 2 0 

9. Translations and copies ) Annas 3 up to 200 words : and one anna for 

10. Deeds (of all kinds) ) every additional 1 00 or fraction of 1 00 words'. 

11. Acknowledgments and receipts ... ... ••• 0 10 

12. Recognizance ... ... ... .. ••• ••• 0 3 0 

These fees are credited to the Department concerned. 


There is no separate Registration Department, nor are there 
any Honorary Sub-Registrars as in the Punjab. Registration is 
carried on by the Judicial Department without extra pay. ’I’he 
Chief Judge acts as Chief Registrar, the District Judges as Regis- 
trars, and the Munsifs as Sub- Registrars. For statistics, see Table 
No. 37, Part B. 


To prevent crime on the border of Dera Ghazf Khan, 
the State has agreed with the Deputy Commissioner of that 
district that the Assistant Commissioner of Rajanpur and tho 
Nazim of Khanpur shall meet twice a year for the gurddwari of bad 
characters. Trials of bad characters of either jurisdiction under 
Section 110 of Act V of 1898 are held by both these officers 
sitting together, the offenders of the State being tried by the 
Magistrate of the State when the evidence for the prosecution is 
produced by people of the British district, and the offenders of 
Dera Ghazi Khan District tried by the Rajanpur Magistrate 
when tho evidence is produced by the State zaminddrs, &c. A 
similar arrangement exists between the Minchinabad Nizamat and 
tho Montgomery District and is being proposed with Bikaner. 

Thi; Foreign Mini.stcr’s functions are described in the table 
given above. He has the following officers under him : — 

(1) Hio^ 1 aJaJ in attendance upon the Political Agent, 
Phiilkian States and Bahawalpur ; and 


s 
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(2) The vakils appointed to the districts of Ferozepore, 
Montgomery, Multan, Dera Ghazi Khan and Sukkur 
(in iSind), the Rajanpur sub-division, and the capital 
city of Bikaner. 

The Mushirat-i-Mal was first established by Colonel Grey, Political 
Agent, in November 1^79, after the abolition of the Nizamats referred 
to in Section B., ('hapter I. The Mushir-i-Mal (Revenue Minister) 
exercises revenue and executive functions similar to those of a Com- 
missioner in the Punjab, but he has no authority over the Police. 
He has under him a large office, the total annual expenditure on 
which amounts to Rs. 22,478, and the following departments : — 

{a). Land Revenue.^This consists of 3 Nazims, 9 Tahsildars, 
9 Naib Tahsildars, 1 District kdnungo, 9 Office kdnungos, 34 Field 
kdnnngos, and 359 patwdris (see Table 33, Part B) as well as 
zailddrs and lambarddrs. 

(b) . Settlement . — In the Ubha Tahsils (viz., Minchinabad, 
Cholistan and Khairpur) Settlement operations began in 1 904, and 
are now in progress. 'I'he Mushir-i-Mal is Settlement Officer, and 
under him is an Assistant Settlement Officer, a Superintendent, 
two Deputy Superintendents, 22 garddicars and 100 miiharrirs, 
besides the permanent establishment of paticdris. 

(c) . Domain LaiidK . — The domain lands (or the estates which 
are the personal property of His Highness the Nawab) are managed 
by the Mushir-i-Mal with the aid of the Nazims and Tahsildars. 

(d) . Hor>‘e Farm or Stud . — The working of the Horse Farm 
is described in Section A of Chapter II. The establishment 
consists of a Sarimrast (Superintendent), 9 Ahlhirs, and 27 menial 
employes. The total annual expense of the Stud establishment 
for the year 1903-04 was 3,204. The large area of land attached 
to it affords grazing for the animals, but most of it is annually 
leased on ami kluim, or contract, to cultivators, and is a source of 
income to the State. The area of the farm {lohra) is as follows : — 

Area in bigahs. Cultivated. Uncultivated waste. 

24,785 5,316 19,469 

The following table shows the income and expenditure of the 
Stud under the four different heads for 1903-04 : — 


Soarces. 

1 

Income. 

Expenditure. 

Gain. 

Loss. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Stad income 

7,317 

3, .397 

4,220 


Ami kham 

20,033 

4,065 

15,968 


Seria (pasture grounds). 

584 

447 

137 

• • • 

Gardena ... ... 

210 

243 

... 

33 

Total ... j 

28,141 

8,150 

20,325 

33 
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Section C — Land Revenue. 

— The following table shows the numbers of villages held in the 

R^enue. various forms of tenure ; — 



Zamindari. I 

Pattidabi. I 

— 


of villages by 

forms of com- Tahsil. 

munity and 

tenure. 

Malkiyat 

wahid 

(single 

ownership). 

Biliimal 
(more than 
one pro- 
prietor). 

Perfect. 

Imperfect. 

Bhaya- 

chara. 

Others. 

Minchiijabid and Cho* 
listen Tahsils. 

19 

67 

18 

9 

244 

... 

Khairpur 

9 

9 

31 

21 

126 


Bahawalpur 





101 

4 

Ahmadpur 

... 

... 



121 j 


Khanpur and Allahabad 


1 



101 i 

3 

Naushahra and Ahmad- 
pur Lamma. 

Total 





132 

3 

28 

77^ 

49 

1 30 

825 

> 9 


_ olasaiaca- The table given below gives a further sub-classification accord- 

munitioa and' fhe iimount of I’evenue paid by each village ; — 

lagea accord- 
ing to the 
emounta of 
revenue paid 

by each. Desoription of villagea. 

Tenure. 

1 Tahsils. 

1 

^ i 

a 

'2 0 
•='5 

c .® 
Ic *3 

o ^ 

Khairpur. 

U 

s 

a 

& 

a 

« 

'U 

a 

! ^ ' 

K h u npur and 
Allahabad. 

i a 

Cu 

s'® 

^ a ca 
■§ S B 

Villages paying Ra. 8,000 I 
to lis. 50,000. j 

Villages paying Be. 100 | 
to Rs. 5,000. 

Villages paying less than 
Rs. 100. 

Villages on leases with- 

f Zamfndarf 
) Pattidarf Bhayachara 
(Zamindarf 

; t Pattiddri Bhayachara 
( Zamindarf 

; \ Pattfdari Bhayachara 

1 

2 

52 13 

235 17U 
34 : 5 

36 1 C 

98 

i 

1 

"3 

116 

2 

io 

91 

1 

1 

’”7 

125 

3 

22 

65 

835 

40 

47 

6 

w .. 1 

( Total of villages paying 
j revenue. 

Villages paying rent in | 
kind but no revenue. : 

Grand Total 

357 

196 

102 

,121 

' I 

103 

135 

1,014 


... 

3 


■ ■ 

4 

357 

lOG ' 

105 

121 i 103 

135 

1,018 


ilie accuracy of the figures for pattiddri and hhayachdt a villages 
are rathei doubtful. It is in most cases difficult to class a village 
under any one of these recognised tenures. Pattiddri imperfect 
and hhayachdra are only one form of tenure, but the settlement 
nomenclature has classed undei' the former head tenures in which 
share-holders descended from a common ancestor preponderate 
and under the latter head tenures in which possession, and not 
ancestral descent, is the measure of right and liability, or in which 
there are more share-holders of various tribes than share-holders 
descended from a common ancestor. Zammddri villages exist onlv 
in the IMinchinabad and Khairpur Tahsils, mostly on the Fnrdwah 
Canal, founded by settlers who received grants from the State. In 
the Lamma Tahsils where cultivation is comparatively old' and the 
communities very numerous hhayachdra tenure is the rule though 
liatUddri villages owned by single families are also numerous 
As a whole the shares are comparatively large and the number of 
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share-holders is not so excessive as in the adjoining districts 

of the Punjab. In Khanpur Tahsil, however, there are holdings _1 ' 

which owing to the operation of the Muhammadan Law and 

other causes are owned in most confusingly minute shares. In *' 

the Chohstan I’ahsll almost all the villages are held on bhayachdra 

tenure, and sole ownership of villages does not exist except in the ties and ' 

case of Munyanwall and Mivanwali viUaeres, which have the largest 

V V O * O ftCCDPu* 

area of all the villages of the Tahsil. The majority of the villages of ing to tbo 
the Cholistan Tahsil were founded by the Sikh and Marwari Bishnoi 
settlers who received lands on lease in large groups of share-holders, by each. 
They are called bisivaddrs, a term introduced into the State by 
them : each estate is divided into hundreds of hiswas, but generally 
it is not partitioned and remains the joint property of the various 
biswaddrs. The biswaddrs who are present in the village cultivate 
the undivided lands and enjoy the whole produce of the cultivated 
area to the exclusion of the absent bisu-addrs, who, however, are still 
liable for their shares of the State demand. 

Before 1866 the area irrigated by a well or by canals was Common 
in most cases the unit of proprietory right : all other lands belonged 
to the State. But pasture grounds close to the cultivated areas 
were also regarded as forming part of the estates. These and 
other wastes for which the villagers agreed to pay the usual revenue 
rate on such lands were entered as shdrnildt deh in the State revenue 
papers when the boundaries of villages were demarcated in accord- 
ance with the British system of settlement initiated by Colonel 
Minchin, and have ever since been recognised by the State as the 
village common lands. 

A greater part of the Rohi of Khairpur and almost the entire Rohi The Bohi 
tract of all other Tahsils, is State property. These tracts are 
sparsely inhabited by communities thinly scattered here and there, 
mostly consisting of the Biihar, Rathor, Pirhar, Varyah, Jat (tsoft), 

Naik, and Menghwal tribes. They have no large habitations but 
live in hamlets (jhuks) on the natural tanks (or fohbas) in which rain 
water is collected. These people are either cattlebreeders, goat- 
herds, carriers of traffic between the Rajputana States and Bahawal- 
pur, or makers of barilla {sajji) as tenants to the State contractors. 

As a rule they only pay grazing dues (firni) to the State. When, 
however, there is sufficient rainfall in the Rohi, they cultivate vast 
areas of lands and pay revenue for them. 

In the Cholistan Tahsil Barar, Bhullar, Gil and Man Sikhs and Locaiiga. 
Bishnois preponderate ; next to them come W attiis and Joyas. com^ 
In the Minchinabad Tahsil Wattiis form the bulk of the agricultural monities, 
population, owning entire villages or parts of villages on the 
Sutlej from Qaimka to Chakkoka. The Joyas and Chishtis are 
most numerous beyond Chakkoka, especially along the Sutlej 
from Laleka to Luddan in Khairpur Tahsil. About Shahr 

Farid thdna the Mahavri Kharis or Sahibzadas are owners of 
lakhs of bighas. Kear Hasilpur and Khairpur the Daiidpotras and 
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Arams, and in Bahawalpnr TahsO, Channars, Danwanjs, Arafns, 
Datidpotras, and Kulyars are most numerous. In Ahmadpur Tahsil 
Gliallus, Sayyids, Arbis, Warans, Langahs, Balocbes, Biihars and 
Naicbs ; in Khanpur and Allahabad Balocbes, Daudpotras, Lars, 
Chachars, Macbhis, and Siyals, and in Naushabra and Ahmadpur 
Lamma, Bhuts, Balocbes, various septs of the Sammas, Indbrars, 
and Macbhis form the largest agricultural communities. 


Customs and usages regarding matters of inheritance and 
enjoyment of landed property, &c., were recorded in the Settlement 
W djib-ul-arz according to the statements of the representatives 
of the various viDage communities in the Ubba and Lamma. 
The law in force in the State directs the Courts to follow local 
custom as given in the IV djib-ul-arz and, failing that, the Mu- 
hammadan or Hindu Law, except in cases where these have been 
superseded by other laws adopt^ in the State. As a general rule 
all sons succeed equally, and succession is regulated per capita 
(par/tcand) and not per stirpes {chund'iicand). Widows among both 
the Hindus and Muhammadans succeed on a life-tenure if they have 
no sons and receive maintenance only if they have sons. 
In practice the widow of a brother or agnate is never permitted to 
inherit her husband’s share but is only allowed maintenance, and 
that only in case of her not marrying another husband {haqq-wich 
haithan). The chnnda'ivand rule of succession exists only in certain 
/S'ayyid families ard in the Cndhohd sept of the Wattiis. A widow 
of any tribe enjojdng a life-tenure of the property of her husband 
is entitled to alienate a part thereof for reasonable needs and is 
not fettered closely by the claims of the agnates. Among a 
majority of the Muhammadan landholders the daughters, in the 
absence of sons, either inherit the whole property of the father or 
divide a fair proportion of the property with the male relations 
of the deceased. This proportion varies in different h'Calities. 


In 1850 the Board of Administration agreed to observe the 
deep stream {Darijd banndn, dhdr Imldn, haJd Sikawiari) as the 
boundaiy between the State and the British districts of the Punjab. 
Ihis deep-stream lule remained in force till 1860, 'when the modified 
deep-stream rule began to be observed on the Indus, under which 
identifiable land {chakkar, dona, toka, or iildra), carried away 
by avulsion, was to remain the property rf the original proprie- 
tors, although separated from the main estate by the deep stream. 

“The consent of the Bahdwatpur State,” says Colonel Grey “was 
not obtained : indeed the letter of Nawdb Bah^wal KhAn I to the 
Punjab Governnie,:t, with the Native Agent’s report of 29th January. 
loUd, expressly refuses the avulsion rules. ”(i) 


n Extract of the last r^ra. of a letter from nauab Bahdwol Khan IV. forwarded to the 
Punjab Ooienment uith the Kafive Agent’s endorsement of 2dih January 18G3 • In the 
orders of the Financial Commissioner and the Lieutenant-Governor’ the ’ boundary 

ss ““ ““ -=“.“1 
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In 1871 Captain (now Colonel) Grey moved the Punjab Gov- 
emment that the ‘deep-stream ’ rule of jurisdiction should apply — ' 
also to Dera Ghazf Khan (on the Indus). This view was also 
held by Mr. (afterwards Sir) Robert Bgerton, Financial Com- 
missioner. But Colonel Grey was oidered to carry out the 
‘avulsion’ rule in concert with the Settlement Officer of Dera Ghazi 
Khan and the result was reported in Mr. Fryer’s letter Ko. 74 
of the 4th March, 1872, forwarded to Government with the Financial 
Commissioner’s letter No. 488 of 22nd May 1872. The arrange- 
meuts reported were approved by Punjab Government on 24th 
October 1872. It can be seen from Mr. Fryer’s lettter that 
Captain Grey’s object was to prevent the Bahawalpur State from be- 
ing cut off from the river : “ Lines should be drawn north and south 
of each chakkar from fixed points and no accretions on either 
side of these lines should be allowed to be gained by any chakkar. 

The object of this rule was to prevent the elongation of a chakkar^ 
the final result of which elongation might, as Captain Grey pointed 
out, eventually be to shut off the Bahawalpur State entirely 
from its river frontage.” Captain Grey accepted the ‘avulsion ’ rules 
for the maintenance of rights of property only as accepted by 
Nawab bahawal Khan IV., but like him he could not admit that 
jurisdiction followed property. He therefore asked Government for 
an exchange of territory to maintain the Bahawalpur jurisdiction 
up to the main stream. In his letter of 24th August 1872 he 
wrote:— “I earnestly request the Lieutenant-Governor’s attention 
to the infinite trouble and annoyance to British Officers and the 
heartburning and other evils resulting on the avulsion rules 
on the Indus. I'hese are now appearing on the Butlej where 
till the recent introduction of the niles all went smoothly. A 
Settlement under the 1 860 rules has just been arrived at by 
myself and the Settlement Officer of Dera Ghazf Khan of the 
disputes of 6 years standing on the Indus. The result has been so 
disastrous to the State in the entire loss of river frontage, tiiat no 
Political Officer in charge here corrld in justice to the State accepf. 
such a result, and I am just about to lay before Government the 


“ The reason is that, as both Governments are one it is indifferent whether twenty 
villages go to one side or 6ve to the other— the interests are common. ))ut, in the new 
practice adopted by Mithankot, there is daily annoyance, and more and more may be 
expected. The remedy lies with the I.ientenant-Govornor. Of course proprietary rights 
should be maintained j the present objection is not to that but to the claim of jurisdiction 
by the Mithankot officials. 

“All these cases hare arisen ont of that of Kachi Chohan. The real point at issue in nil 
of them is one only, tit. — Shall the Bahawalpur jurisdiction be exercised, according t > tSH 
ancient ‘ doep-stream’ rule, over lands transferred bodily by change of the river’s coiir..e 
from the British jurisdiction : shall the deep stream limit jurisdiction on both sides ; or shall 
the jurisdiction of British < fficials follow lands transferred to the Bahawalpur side ? 

‘‘Therefore I send all the Kachi f'hohdn papers to you "(the Native Agent) “ for refer 
ence to Government. You should inform me what is settled thereon for the maintenaaoe 
of ancient custom, the protection of rights, the welfare of the people, the prevention of 
daily quarrels, and for my satisfaction.” 

'Endorsement 'by the Kative Agent , — “I submit, for orders of the Secretary to Government, 
the papers and parwnna received from the Nawab of Bahawalpur ; and I beg to state that 
the Bahawalpur Government deiire* to maintain the ‘ decp-*tream ’rule as the boundary of 
the Uovsrnmenti.” 
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resolutions of a committee of tlie cliicf officers of the State passed 
upon this subject.” 

Tlie T'esolutions I’eferred to above wt'i'o submitted lo the 
Punjab Government but the proposal for exchange of territory 
was not accejited. In January 187o Mr. Robert Cusi supported 
the deep-stream rule and suggested its adoption in the case of 
Bahawalpiir State in a Memorandum.*^* However, the ‘ avulsion ’ 


(1) The Memorandum runs as follows: — In th® letter of the Government of India, dated 24th 
August 1860, and affirmed by the Secretary of State for India, January 16, 1861, a principle 
of Riverain Law is laid down that appears ojien to question, as being — 

I. Contrary to the Common Law oi the Province, or rather of the great Indus Basin, 

II. Contrary to the order of the Government of India issued in analogous cases in 
the great Ganges Basin, and 

III- Contrary to obvious expediency. 

The point is this — a distinction is drawn betwixt ctses of accretion of new land, and 
Avulsion and Transfer of existing tracts of land It is admitted that in canes the rights 

of the proprietor remain intact, if susceptible of identification —but it is ruled , that while 
in the former c.is>*3 the jurisdiction is transferred, in the latter the jurisdiction follows the 
lands, as an instance of which we have a portion of the Dera uh'-izi Khan District separated 
from its parent district by tne broad stream of the Indus, which a. some seasons of the year 
can only be crossed in eight or ton hours. 

I. What is the Common Law ? 

In the History of the Punjab (attributed to the father of the accomplished Secretary to 
the Government of the Punjab) volume I, page 131, we have a quotation from Captain 
Murray’s well-known work. 

“ [d the case of lands cast by the change of the stream from one side to the other, though 
)ne Chief yuiiis, and the other tmes, yet it is cusioniiry to i,re.scrve the rights of the zamindar.” 

The “Deep stream" was the received boundary in all such cases. 

My attentaion having been greatly drawn to snch cases during niT twenty years of Service 
in the Punjab, ill dis'cic'.s bounde I by tbs Jumn i, Sutlej Beis, Ravi and Chenab, I laid 
down the principle broadly in my decision in the Bah, awalp-ir ca.se of I860, and was much 
surprised, that the order of the Government of India should have arrived in a contrary sense. 
Those orders were signed by Sir C. Bcadon. 

I felt satisfied th.at there was some mistake, and accordingly laid down the principle 
again dst.inctly in my Manual of Rovenne for the Puiijib, pige 127, iti order that the point 
might be well considered again, 

II. But it so happened, that when I bec.amo Member of the Board of Revenue of the 
North-West Provinces, I found th'ssame point brought prominently forward in case betwixt 
the District of Ghazipur and the Province of Bengal, and the District of Azimgarh and the 
Province of Oudh, 

Sir Cecil Bcadon w.as Liententant-Oovernor of Bengal, and Mr. Robert Davis, now 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, was Fin incial Commisoonnr of Oudh. 

1 opened out the whole snbj'ct again on its merits, and b ;ing snpporte i by my Liente- 
nant-Gevernor, the case came befor" tbe Government of Iiali.'i, and irwas dreioed in 1867ttmt, 
ichenevar a VuvijabU H> ver .^hiiti ^:*he li-jiiit'/ur'j nf jnif or Pi -ejnec the Deep ttf team 

of ttich river shall bo the limit of tho jurisdiction of nil ripieian pitlilic servants, and Notifica- 
tions were issued by tho Government of India under 28, Victmia, Chapter .XVIl, Section 4 to 
that effect. 

The c trrespoiidoocg will be fonml in rh" piiblislio 1 Pr 'oe-'.lmga of the Government of 
North-West Provinces of July, October 1867, -lanuary 1868, .May 18ii8, and the procedure is 
carefully laid down in the Circular of the Board .N’o, 16 of Ciignst 12, 1868. 

Tho Deep stream was declared to be the boundary of Provincrs, Districts, and Divisi.ins 
and d fortiori in the .absence of treaty stipulations, tlie rule must apply to cases whore a river 
divides British India from a Native Independent State. 

III. And ujion ground of expeiliency it must noeds be, that this rule should be enforced. 
The case of Bahavvalpur and Dera tilei/.i Khan is an extreme case, hut u hni can be more 
contrary to the first principles of good adiiiinistraiion of Civil and Criminal Justice, P,,lice and 
Revonne than the circumstance of a jiortioii of a District lieing divide, 1 fr,,m the District 
Offices, and no doubt fiom Ibo nearest Siih-Colle Tor f>iu ne,irest ro irt of jnstiee, the nearest 
police station, by one of the largest rivers in the world? 

The Deputy Cnmmiasii.ner of Dera Ghazi Khiln ea.inot be ab|.. i„ e\e,t any authority 
whatever in his trans- 1 „dus villages, can rarely l.o able t , v, si, the,,, to .summon a witness 
from these villages would be a„ a-t of oiijiressio,,. The true, w.ll be,.o,„„ ,a Wii.d of Alsatia 
for rotiifc^eca fruiii ine i3aliawalp-ir villa^^us. 

Another important coiisi.Wation is the p„|„.,. oftheo,..,*, Indns-thcre should 

be no risk of a divided or doubtful .junsdietioi, of the Rip.arm,, SpatPs Anvthing more 
uu^tisfactory, or possibly dangerous in the event of river pir.aey becoming fashionable can- 
not beimagmc J. Ihc Dera Ghazi Khau authorities could have no certain knowledge of 
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rules were put in force in 1872-73 in the case of all other rivers 
on the Brihawalpur border and remained in practice till the de- 
marcation of permanent boundaries. The question of a permanent 
boundary proposed by Government eamo into consideration in the 
beginning ef the year 1899. After some preliminary correspond- 
ence, the Hon’ble Mr. J. AVilson, Settlement Commissioner, 
Punjab, met the Wazir of Bahawalpur to discuss the problem. 
The result of the discussion was a number of Preliminary Recom- 
mendations drawn up on 2nd January 1900, and agreed to by both 
oflBcers. Paragraph 10 of these Recommendations contains the 
conditions on which the Darbar consented to the laying of the fixed 
Ixjundaiy. The main point contained in these conditions was that 
the Bahawalpur Darbar could agree to the scheme only in case full 
and unrestricted powers were given to the State in respect of access 
to river water and of mir lahri (ferry tolls). The former was 
intended to obviate any possibility of danger to the State iiTiga- 
tion. The Hon’ble ]\Ir. Wilson came to Bahawalpur a second time 
on 31st March 1900 for a further discussion of the subject and 
again admitted the soundness of the State’s claim to powers of 
access to river water and reported on the subject to Government. 
The question cf the fixed boundary was finally decided on 2nd 
September 1900, in a meeting at Simla, in which, on behalf of 
the Bahawalpur Darbar, Colonel Grey, Superintendent, accepted 
the fixed boundary scheme provided the proposed iMinor Canals 
Bill, Sections 27, oO, and 34 of which were supposed to satisfy the 
requirements of the State in this direction, was passed into law. 
But, later oiq it was considered that these sections of the Minor 
Canals Bill did not satisfy the State demands and that the bill should 
include further provisions to meet the situation. The matter is 
still pending before Gi'vernmcnt, but the fixed boundary has since 
been demarcated on the entire Bahawalpur-Pnnjnb border, except 
in the case of a few aicas where disputes are still undecided. 

The Win' and hi mba i d dr i 3 y item was introducal into the 
State by Colonel Minchin iu 1875. The were established, as 
far as possible, in accordance with the tribal distribution of the 
people. Colonel IMinchin thus described the system in the 
Bahawalpur Administration Report for 1875-76: “1 havo 

adopted Mr. Prinsep’s plan of having a himborddr to each 
village, and a zailddr in charge of a group of from 3 to 4 
villages. I have found the sjstem to answer admirably, especially 
as I’egards canal clearances, 'rhese village officers are in fact 
assistants to the revenue officials in all revenue matters and 
to the police in criminal proceedings; and, as the Tahyildars are 
the heads of the police in their own districts, there is no cla'-hing 
of the authorities, and both departments Ijencfit from the local 

wbat was facing on in tJieir nfiiig-Jiuhis Tillspis— tbs I’slawaq'M' nv.tlfiii fs \i('i. <1 lovo 
no power of interferirg — stipptping by the cnjricecf tbe a Ow Fi l jI'T \:t;rpfS 
were to be left on the Dtra 01 iu Kh»r t.Je, ai d V. i. n,t a i< tt of il i \ t.s !.i ( i ii i r i i: uf 

wbat should we ssy theo t 
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knowledge and influence of these village officers. Five per cent, 
is levied as an addition to the State demand, of which one per 
cent, is paid to the zailddrs, and two per cent, each to the lambar- 
ddrs and patwdrisd' Each village has at present one or more 
lanibarddrs according to its status. Their fees are the same as 
those which were fixed by Colonel Minchin. The zailit now consist, 
in many cases, of more than 20 villages. The duties of lamharddrs 
and zailddrs are the same as in the Punjab. They are bound not 
only to collect revenue and assist in the prevention and detection 
of crime but also to assist the zailddrs and ddrogas of Irrigation 
Department in the general clearance of canals. In this State, how- 
ever, owing to the predominance of big landowners owning land in 
several -sdllages, a large number of the lamharddrs hold lambarddri 
in various places and are necessarily absentees. There are others 
who have ^ub^titutes to work in their places. The agents (m uhhfdrs) 
chosen are generally hutdnas (sweepers), mvrdsis, or pdoUs (weavers) 
who always fail to perform their duties. Most of the zailddrs also 
have their agents, much to the detriment of State work. In certain 
villages such as the villages on the Sadiqiyah Sharqiyah Canal and 
in thickly populated milages in other Tahsi'ls, the position of a lam- 
harddr is valued ; in others it is regarded a burden. In villages 
where larnharddri is profitable, widows of the deceased lambardars 
succeed their husbands and have sarhardhs to perform the required 
duties. Fuller details of the number of lamharddrs and zailddrs 
will^he found in Table 33 of Part B. 


Patvidria 
and girdd- 
wars. 


Trained patwdris ond girddtvars were first appointed by Colo- 
nel Minchin in 18G7. The duties of the patwdris and gxrddwars are 
the same as in the Punjab. In the State, however, the number of 
patu-dris is smaller than is necessary. All the pativdris before 
1898 knew only the old system of measurement, viz., the shist patri 
or triangulation measurement system. In 1898, however, a school for 
training pa Gram was started in BahiWalpur and placed un .er too 
competent and qualified girddvars whose services were secured from 
the Punjab. In less than 2 years a majority of the old patwdris and 
apprentices were put through a course of training in the square mea- 
surement system and the new scheme of studies prescribed for pat- 
tvdn's m the Punjab. Pahedris and apprentices to the numlier of 60 
were sent in a batch to the school for a period of three months after 

which a regular examination was held and certificates were granted 

The successful patwdris did the measurements of the second remilar 
settlement of the Lamma Tahsils on the square system and d=d it 
very well A large number of the existing patwdris are' still 
untrained. The scale of pay of the girddwars and patwdris is— 

p. ,, Grade 1st. 2nd. 3rd. 

30 2.5 20 

33 o/partB? Table 
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The chauhiddiVb system is also ene of those institutions which 
the British Agency introduced into the State. Villages of some 
size and importance have more than one cJiaiikiddr ; small ones, 
which are contiguous to each other, often have one common 
chaukiddr, but in a majority of cases each village has a separate 
chaukiddr. The number of these village servants in each Tahsil is 
given in Table 33 of Part B. The ordinary pay of a chauhiddr is 
Rs. 3 per mensem. In each Tahsil thei’e are aho a number of dafaddrs, 
who are allowed Rs. 5 per mensem from the cliaukiddra fund. 
They have to supervise the work of the chauMddrs and are held 
responsible for this in their respective ildqas. Payment to 
chauMddrs and dafaddrs is either made direct by the zami 7 i~ 
^rs or by the Tahsildar ; a cess is levied for this object on the 
inhabited houses of the village. Widows, fakirs^ Brahmans and 
Sayyids (who do not own lands in a village) are exempted from the 
payment of this cess. 

The culturable area of the Bahawal pur State has always been 
practically confined since ancient times to the comparatively narrow 
strip of low-lying land between the rivers and the Cholistan or 
desert. Cultivation was found only in a few ancient settlements 
such as Uch, Jajja, Bhutta Wahan, Pattan, Shaikh Wahan, Khai 
Bodla, Sarwahi, Man, Mahnd, etc., and the rest of the tract given 
up to pasture. As there were no canals, cultivation Avas entirely 
dependent on the inundations from the rivers or upon I’sin. 
Under these conditions little care was bestoAved upon agriculture 
and cattle-breeding Avas the chief industry. Wherever land capable 
of Cultivation was thrown up by the river, people settled on it, 
building temporary huts to live in but forming no permanent 
settlements. Such permanent villages as existed were mostly Avithin 
the borders of the Cholistan beyond reach of floods. The fiscal 
history of the northern part of the State is connected Avith that 
of Multan, that of the southern Avith Sindh. In the period of the 
Bangah Kings of Mulhin, a great impetus was given to the 
colonization of tlio country on the Ijanks of the Haryari'O, r^g jg 
called in Minchinabad and Khairpur, or the Tarnkri, as it is called 
in Ahmadpur and Klranpur, which was possibly a canal taken 
out of the Sutlej or, more probably, the old bed of that liver. On 
it many people from the country round Multan and Bhatiana 
(now His^iar) settled as cultivators. The Lang.ih Kings also con- 
structed a canal called the Qiitlnvah near Uch. Veiy little is 
known of the revenue sy.stem of the period. The only meagre 
information of an authentic nature is to be found in the Ain- 
i-Akban from which Ave leaim that Sher Khan Surl (A. D. 1540- 
1545) had abolished the old system of taking reAmnue by divi- 
sion of produce and introduced that of realizing it by measur- 
ing the culturable area. The Avhole cvdturablo land in the reign of 


(U The Hiirydri (or Barhdri of tho Aiu-i-Akbari) was a running atroam in the time of Akbar. 
Ain^i-Akbari Vol, 11, 160 (Persian Edition). 
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Akbar ^vrls tlivklorl into four classes naraelyf^* ; — (1) Pulaj, land 
ill wliicb a crop is invariably sown and wbicli is never left fallow. 
(2) Parotd, laud which i.s occasionally left uncultivated. (3) Cha- 
chiir, land which is left fallow for 3 oi‘ 4 yoar.s in order to 
make it fit for cultivation. (4) Ijanjav, waste, the land left unfilled 


for five or more yoai’S. Different rates o 
on various classes of crops. The average 
Ain-i-Akbari, were : — 

f assessment were levied 
rates, as given in tho 

Crop. 

Rate per bigha. 


Rs. a. p. 

Wheat 

0 15 0 

Barley 

0 12 0 

Cotton 

10 0 

Indip'O 

1 10 0 


I'hc total revenue accniinpr from the Suba of Multan (inclnd- 
iiig Bhakkar) was Rs. 14,8b,2G3 (land-revenue Rs. 13,47,907 ; 
mi.scellaneous Rs. 1,37,350) and the culturalalf" area under assess- 
nieut was 558,049 bijhas, which gives an average rate of Rs. 210 
per iiijliii or Rs. 5-4 per aero. Rrobaldy the Government share 
of the produce Ava.s first collected and then sold at fixed rates to 
merchants, and, unless the Government dues were obtained, the 
M.iainddr wa> not paid anything at all. Tho Ain-i-Akban' has 
given a detailed acconut of several ildqaH comprised in the province 
of IMultan, ^vhich included 18 districts or separate parq'tnns, iden- 
tifiable with the present Bahawalpnv State and tho outlying 
districts of Sitpur and Cbaura. The following list of these 
is taken from Gla'lw}'n’s translation and his spelling i.s retain- 
ed for facility of rcfovencc. 1. OhathdroJi — This s Ubanra in 
the Rorf sub-dividon of Ujiper Sindh, adjoining the southern lionnd- 
uvy of the State, 2. Oirj — Uch. 3 Bhoiuiy ihimi'tii — Bhntta wahan, 
in the Xandiahru 'Ikih'^il of Baliawaljuir. 4. — There 

is no 'Uch place in the State, but by a slight alteration in tho 
Pcr.sian letters, it can he read as J'ljjfi, one of the oldo.st villages 

in the State, near Khanpnr, (see Chajiter iV). 5. fudat Kosh— 
A village in the State on tlie Sindh border (!. Rc)i;ct Rdii'fil — Xow 
commonly known a' Diluwar (or Deniwar). 7. Good Khda— 
Xow known a.s piiul MdchJu near Shidi'mi in Khanpur Nizamat. 
8. lujjpooi'^ Rajdpnr in the IMultan District : but the lands 
attached tit it are .situated on tho left bank of tho Sutlej a few 
miles vest of the totvn of Bahawalpur. 9. Jiepfri — This must Ite 


in |1 I‘ LOili'i n 'i ' iri'i'i.iii Kihnc.ti), Fi,'./, i. nimli.ru /’- in,, (, 1 - I'uidrli so c, Tiled 

um-kn u,.;i ' T:'-''; '>y e,.- r,v,.r fr.nu twolonny unmWr of feet ... 

(ur n. n-l ,,f wl ’ (7 j V‘ 0|>P"'"d to .,■■/.« in- sandy l.md n. ar tho river, tl.o silt 

n'u..‘ .1,' a,. attrih,.tiv« 

i^ .n.knj.w. In td; rouuon. Chathor 

(kJ) til a i’oro.an EJitiuu /or,,,/, a misspolliup o£ Jajja. 


i 
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Rahri, in tlie Ahmadpur Tahsil. 10. Seetpur — Sitpur in the 
Muzaffargarh District ; in Akbar’s time it was on the right bank 
of the Indus, and probably included the present Alithankot pargana. 

11. Sewrohy — Sarwahi ^Sewrai,) 8 miles X. E. of Kot Sabzal (see 
Chapter IV). 12. Futtehpur — situated in the Multan District, 
but the lands attached to it were once in the Bahawalpur State 
13. Kherone — Kehror is in Multan, but included the villages 
now known as Lai Sohara in the State. 14. Meloot Ohuzipnr — 
the town of Ghazi'pur in the Khanpur Tahsil. 15, Moivk—Mau 
in the Naushahra Tahsil. 16. Uevote — an old fort in the desert 
now ‘known as Marot. 17. M ahe ml— Manhd, near Channi- 
goth. 18. Khai Bodla — Khai Bodla in Minchinabad Tahsil.'^' 

In the reign of the Emperor Akbar, a summary Settlement of set™r^"/of 
all his liossessions took place in order to determine the revenue. Akbar. 
About this Colonel Minchin wrote as follows ; — 

“At the end of Emperor Akbnr'.s reign a sort of summary Settlement 
was made of the revenue demand of the different divisions of tlio Empire. 

Having formed an aggregate of the rates of collection from the conimenee- 
ment of the I5th year of toe reign to the 24th inclusive, they took the 
tenth part of that total as the annual rate for 10 years to come. From 
the 20th to the 24th year the collections were ra.ade upon grounds of 
certainty but the former five ones were taken from the representations of 
persons of integrity and moreover during tliat period the harvests were 
usually plentiful as may be seen in the tables of the 19th year’s rates.” 


CHAP. 
Ill, C. 

Land 

Revenue. 


At the time the eastern portion of the State was under the 
Sarkdr of Dipalpur. Of the 20 parganos which belonged to that 
Sarhdr six were situate on the left bank of the Sutlej and included 
“Bhattis” and “Joyas” who must be the IVattiis and Joyas of 
Fazilka Tahsfl and Minchinabid Nizamat. Colonel Minchin thus 
descries the approximate revenues accruing from the present area 
of Bahawalpur State to the Emperor Akbar:— 

“ Abul-Fazl gives the average collection.s of these separate parganafi as 
18,820,255 ddm.s and the «afr or miscellaneou.s income at 38,6S8 dr/'nis. A 
dam was the fortieth part of a rupee. The cultivated area was estimated at 
2,05,893 which is equivalcTit to 102,946^ acres. As from time im- 

memorial the usual measure of a higka was |0 kana!< by 8, a hhia being a 
reed cut to the length of 16.1 feet, this gives 21,78 ' feet to the bigha or 
exactly half an acre. This gives an average assessment of Rs 4-8 to the 
acre but the collections were always taken in kind. Excluding the 
Sitpur and Ubiiura parganas the income of the State in Akbar's reign was 
Rs. 5,11,399.” 

The following statement prepared from the Am-i-Akbari, 
shows the cultivated area, the revenue in dams, and other 


(1) A village of consi.lcrabb- .mitiqulty ; it.s rinned fort.bcatmns and hage buildings of ruHa 
masoniv bear testimony toils ancient proa,.. -nty. In the t.m,« of Akbar ,t had an area of 
Lre than 10 000 acres ivith over 200 welts. The community of the Bodl„s who founded this 
mwn Lkc up at the end of the I8th century. 1 be an-as now included in the adjoining villages 
; O- C 1 aL K-inimki Bhanmir, Moniinabad, etc., which are of comparatively recent 

” Sh" ‘“.d •. S Mlf i„ i. o. Alb.. Tb. 1. .O.- . liu;. - 2., 00 

ia area and is owned by the descendants of the early Bodies. 
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CHAP, details of the various places now identified with Bahawalpur 
state 


Land 

Revenne. 

Summary 
Settlement of 

Akbar. 



Bigha.8. 

Revenue 

D. 

Say lirghal 
D.or 
fcndal 
tenure. 

Cavalry. 

Infantry. 

Caste*. 

Uch 

29,056 

19,10,140 


100 

400 

.Shaikbzadah Say- 
i 3 ’id Bukhari. 

Bhutta Wahau 

16,696 

13,36,029 

13,564 

200 

2^000, Rajput, 

Jajja 

4,33d 

3,48,037 


).50 

200 Lodhi. , 

Dudai 

4,05,202 

24,00,000 


4U0 

3,000 


Dera llawal .. ... 

2,718 

1,40,000 

... 

5C 

500 


Dadii Khan ... 

17,819 

14,40,000 



... 

Baloch, Bholdi 
and Natdi. 

Bahri 

12,075 

10,80,000 




Dudai. 

Seorahi 

5,124 

28,800 


20 

100 

Dabr. 

Kahror 

1,3S4 

87,289 




Dahr. 

Manh 

9,083 

7,07,069 

20,440 

50 

1,000 Included LAI So- 
i hara in Baba- 
! -walpor. 

Marot 

5,4.>6 

2,04,000 

200 

200 

1,000 

Kuraishi. 

Mahnd 

9,336 

80,14,000, 

200 

1,001) 

Bhatti. 

Khai Sodia . 

80,4 a 

5,94,233 


200 

Bodia and Joya. 


Rule of When Multan came under the lule of Aurangzeb, a new 
Aurangzeb. canal Called the Aurangawah was excavated in what is now the 
Bahawalpur Tahsil. This canal has silted up and been re- 
excavated several times : it is now called the Naurangiiwah. 

The ruler’* According to tradition the ruler’s share of the produce was all 
remained after deducting the necessary expenses of the 
prince. cultivator. Tliis share was nearly always takt n in kind, very 
rarely in cash. No cash tax was levied on cattle, etc., but 
sometimes a proportion of a herd was taken by the iiiler as 
his share. It is hardly possible to form any estimate of the 
amount which the ruler actually levied but. probably it did not 
exceed Jth of the wliolc produce, including stock and profits of 
all kinds. Towai'ds the close of the Mughal domination, the 
Makhdums of Uch held the territory in the neighbourhood of that 
town, and they introduced tbe system of taking tithes 
of the produce as revenue. In 1142 H. (1729 A, D.) Amir 
Sadiq Muhammad I obtained the dhauhdari ihiqa from Nawab 
Hayatulla Khan, the Siibahof Multan, where he founded the town of 
Allahabad, and sank several wells. But throughout this centui'y 
the Makhdums continued to realize their tithe, and Farid Khan 
Lakhwera, the ruler of Shahr Farid, still took his one-fifth as bntdt. 


Bidiq Mu- Sadiq Muhammad Khan I and his successors were rather mild 
Khan '‘and ^I’eatmcnt of the people and took the State share at rates 

hia auccea- Varying fi’om 5 to g , but the othti Dandpotra chief.s who founded 
sora. separate principalities (1738-1772 A. D.) “'and were in an ill- 


(1) Sea chapter I, Scotian 0, Dd&dpotrue, 
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defined Bubjection to the so-called over-lord of the Pirjani CHA P, 
family, exacted as much as they could. These exactions became _L ‘ 
the subjects of proverbs, remembered to this day ; e. <7., Khdhdd I<and 
pitd jdn dd, do barhyd so hhdn dd, i.e., eat what you can, for that 
belongs to you, all that is left belongs to the khdn. Those, how- 
ever, who assisted Nawab Muhammad Bahawal Khan II and his Kh»n i and 
successors in time of war held most of their lands free of revenue, suooeaaors 
on a tenure called iwz-i-lashkari and many persons also held mudfU 
for personal services. In the reign of Muhammad Bahawal Khan 
III, revenue demand (hhirdj) was taken partly in cash and partly 
in grain. Cash payments were generally realized when seasons 
were favourable and the produce was abundant. Gradually 
various additions were made to the amount to be realized in 
cash or kind, and the State demand was raised to ^rd or even 
f ths of the gross produce in the case of the most productive lands 
in the State. The lowest demand was one-fourth, anything below 
that rate being regarded as a concession. 8uch concessions, where 
given, might reduce the revenue to anything fi'om a fifth to a 
tenth of the produce. Crops which it would have been difficult to 
realize in kind were assessed in cash, and part's imposed at the 
following rates : — 

Sugar-cane, Rs. 5 p' r bigha. 

Cotton, wantcar, As. i2 to Rs. 2 per higha. 

Chillies, Rs. 2 to 4 per bigha. 

Tobacco, Rs. 2 to 4 do. 

Melons, Rs. 2 to 3 do. 

Musang, Re. 1 to 2 do. 

(Peas for fodder) from As. 8 to Re. 1 per bigha. 

For the due collection of the State’s share of the batdi, clidnjuses 
or supervisors, wore appointed with piyddos to assist them, 
and when the crop was harvested a mark (tttnppa) was put 
upon it, the grain when threshed being divided^ by a weighman. 

Every function.ary such as the headman, chdnjvs, weighman and 
piyddahad his share in the outturn, as had also the holindl and the 
village menials, so that but a slender margin was left to the 
cultivator. Moreover the opportunities of exaction were consider- 
able, and the officials generally collected more than their legitimate 
shares. 

'Phis state of things prevailed till the establishment of the The Pint 
Agency when these abuses led to the adoption, lietween 1866 and Agency. 
187 y, of a new system, under which perpetual lease.s were given to 
cultivators. 30 highas were allotted to each uell which was then 
assessed at 1 2 Bahawalpuri rupees,'*’ payable in two instalments, Rs. b 
in the Kharif and Rs. 7 in the Rabi. On canal, saildb, and bdrdni 


(1) 12 BahawalpnH rupees equal 8 rupees in British currency. This gives a rate of As. 4.9 per 
bigha, which ia less than b fourth of tbo present aBseasinent. 


CHAP. 
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Details of 
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Wheat 
Lentils 

Mustard seed and gr-am 
Musang 

Kalanga (rice) from Ue 
Saimckka ... 

Sanwak, Kangni, Ndngni, Joicdr, Btiird, aiidRawdnh 


1-2-0 to 
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lands, a cash assessTnent on crops was introduced at the following 
rates per higha: — 

Es. a. p. 

1 12 0 
10 0 
1 8 0 
0 12 0 
2 0 0 
0 8 0 
10 0 

These rates gave in 18GG a revenue of Ra. 4,29,291 and in 
18G7 of Hs. 7,00,G85. Two years after this assessment the prices 
of grain fell, with tlie result that the rates were felt to be oppres- 
sive and in' 1871 -2 Colonel Gri y accordingly reduced each 
rate by four ann.-i.'^, so that wheat ptiid Re. 1-8-0, lentils annas 12 
and so on. I hose reduced rates were about equal to the rates 
theu in force in the Sindh and D< l ajjit District.^, and furnished 
thobasrs of the later assessments. A largo canal was excavated 
in 18G8-70 in the Minchinabad t/di/d, till then a desert, and on 
its being opened largo areas of land {rhaks) were granted to 
settler.^ at the above reduced cash rates. Some ■v illages, hciwever, 
in the Mine binabad and Khairpnr Tfthsils elected to pay half their 
reveinie in cash and hah in kind, find some CA'en chose to pay 
it Avhully in kind cn being given the option of saying which 
system they preferred. 1 nder these arrangements the revenue of 
jjg the IMirchinabad Nizamat amounted 

Miiichiniiiifid sK,i23 inl874-.3 to Ks 1,82,718, as shown in 

SpTr':: margin. The revenue gradually 

increased as cultivation increased and 
a new settlement of the Nizamat was commenced in 1873-74 
by Shaikh Muhammad Ffroz-ud-Din, Nazim, and each village 
surveyed, measured and asses.sed. The area assessed in the 

Minchinabad Nizamat 
was 896,706 acres, as 
shown in detail in the 
margin. The total 
area was found to be 
14,078 acres less than 
the area according to 
the K evenue survey 
data of 1871 but 
the Cholistan area 
assessed in kind had 
lucivaiuremeiits. 

1 following table gives the details of the assessment for 

the teettlement of 18G8-76 ; — 


Ta^s^l 



Minchinabad.' 

t 

Khairpur, | 

Alta in acres:— 

1 

1 

Cnltivated 

Cnlturable 

TotffI ftc.«ie9sed 
UuculturabU' and 
Slate ohaks. 

110,317 1 

1 380,703 1 

491. 020 1 
r33.2ol 

93,124 
126 429 
219,553 
52,992 

Tnfrii Area 
JftnuiinRs. 

024,221 ' 
1.20,502 

272,545 

1,24,350 

been excluded from the Settlement 


203,441 
507,132 
710 .^73 
ISC, 103 

890,760 

2,34,852 



STATEMENT OF CULTIVATED AND CULTURABLE AEEA8 INCLUDING JAMA AND PARTA PER ACRE IN MINCHINABaD TAHSIL. 
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CHA.P. The settlement of the Mlnchinabad Nizamat (between 1868 and 

1876) is thus described by Colonel 0. C. Minchin, Politica,! Agent : - > 

Land “ According to the revenue survey, tliis Nizdmat contains 710,573 

ReTeauCi acres, of which 203,441 acres are cultivated and 507,132 waste. ^ It 

Colonel lies to the sovith of the Sutlej extending from the border of the Sirsa 

Mlnchin'sdea- District to within 30 miles of the town of Bah^walpnr, a distance 

criptionof east to west of 120 miles. The cultivated area lies between the Sutlej 

‘!"nt ail*! Fordwdh Canal (which traverses the whole extent of tba 

Nizdmat) with an average breadth of 8 miles. South of this is an 
enormous Bangar tract extending to the Bikaner border. The following 
statement gives the detail of the cultivation 

Acres. 

Well cultivation (chdhi) ... ... 21,903 

Lands by surface flow ... ... ... ... 65,203 

Do. lift ... ... ... ... 15,644 

River inundation (sailAba) ... ... ... 73,508 

By rainfall (barani) ... ... ... ... 27,183 

Total 2,03,441 


‘‘ The settlement has virtually been carried on for the last eight years. 
Inn ing been commenced by leasing the new lands brought under cultivation 
by the Fordwuh Canal, which was excavated in 1868, 1869 and 1870, and 
extending the system to all who chose to apply for a lease of their estates, 
the old system of taking the State share in kind being retained for those 
\vhio did not care to take a lease. The settlement, however, has now been 
completed for the whole Aizdmat. 

“ d’he leases are of three kinds, Istimrar, Nazrana, and new leasee; 
tlio latter again being rlivided into leases originally granted prior to 
1875 known as chuhiolc, from the estates being marked off into parcels 
cif land known as rhnks, and leases now granted. Advantage has been 
taken of tlio opportunity to revise the old leases tvhich appeared to be 
too high. 

“ 'I'lie Istimnir leases are the continuation of leases on light rates granted 
by the iVuiner Kawhbs, the oidy difference made being, that whereas 
formerly tlio projtrk tors were allowed to cultivate any lands in the neigh- 
bourliood of their estate.s, the demarcation of each Istimrdr holding has 
now been effected, a lilicral allowance being made for lands lying fallow. 
Niizruna is a quit rent on lauds granted as Inam or Kasur on account 
of tendnl service formerly exacted. A man who agreed to find two footmen 
or one mounted man for the Nawiili’s service received a grant of a well 
(Miupiising 121 acres, or a jhalir, that is cultivation by lift on a canal, 
ol 10 acres, or, if ho jirovidod four footmen or two mounted men 
he obtained the grant as Iiidm, The difference between an Inim 
and Ka^iir grant is that, in the case of an ludm grant he had 
to provide lor the cultivation, while a Kasur grant was a specific 
■shaie in kind of the State share in certain lands : if the land was waste 
he got nothing, but if cultivated he obtained his share. The troops sent 
to the siege of Alultdu by Nawab Bahawal Kli3.n III received rations 
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b-at no pay, tbeir Kas-ur and In? m fiant.s being corf-idcrcd cquivaViit to 
pay: these sei vices being no longer required arc cciumutnl to payment of a 
quit rent. 

“ The settlenrent is founded on the principle that cultivation is entiniy 
dependent on irrigation, and wo consequently look more to the water siipjdy 
than to the quality of tlie soil. It may, however, be broadly stated that 
the whole of this portion of the State is an alluvial tract hwmed by tlio 
actioji of the Sutlej, excepting the high Bangar tracts, thengh even there 
the traces of old river bods are found ; and we have taken advantage 
of one of these old beds known as the Sotri to get rid of the surplus water 
brought into the Fordw^h Canal during the height of the firiods by 
forcing the water down this channel, which irrigates the land on the left 
bank of this canal for a distance of 30 miles. 


CHAP. 
Ill, C. 

Land 

Revenue. 

Cftloncl 

cription i-f 
this Sotrle- 
TTient. 


" The result of the settlement is as follows : — 


Name of 
Tttbcil. 

Name 

Peshkan, 

J{\ma 

assoflsed. 

1 

Cultivated | 
area in i 
acres. ! 

1 

! 

Total area 
in ac^e^ 

Batf ppr 
ac're on ) 
cultivation. 

1 

Patr* per 
acre on 
total area. 

Mincbinabild 

Haall Sarbii ... 

Rs. 

13,039 

15,907 

89,524 

p!5. n. p. , 

i 

0 13 1 

R?. .n, p. 

0 2 4 

ii 

Moleodganj 

23,529 

21,071 

111,094 

111! 

0 3 4 

U 

MiDcbi'nibiid 

35,680 

30,410 

153,704 

12 9' 

0 3 9 

SI 

Sadiqpur ... 

48,213 

42,029 

1.30,798 

12 4, 

1 

0 4 U 


Total Tab si 1 ... 

1,20,502 

1,10,317 

491,020 

1 

1 1 6 j 

0 .3 11 

Khairpnr 

Shahr Fan'd 

' 3I,2C9 

27,250 

: 

; 74.802 

! 

12 4 1 

1 

0 C 8 

JS 

HAailpar 

i 2.3,400 

tril75 

49,206 

i ' 

1 3 0 

0 7 7 


Qiimpnr 

31,500 

23,505 

5t>,0 i 8 

1 

1 3 r> 

0 9 0 

>> 

Khairpnr 

28,121 

1 

23,134 

30,417 

1 3 5 

oil 5 


Total Tabsil ... 

1 ' ■ — 

i 1,14,350 

1 

93,124 

i 

210,553 

1 

1 3 S 

0 3 4 


GaA>*D ToT.tl. ... 

j 2,34.S52 

1 

! 203,411 

I 710,573 

12 0 

0 5 .3 


“ The cultivated area shown is th.at for the last year when 

the settlement was completed. If the proprietors can biiiig more land 
under cultivation the rate per acre will decrease and if the cultivation 
falls off it will necessarily increase. The canals improve year by year, 
new irrigation channels being opened, and I have no fear of any decrease 
in the area irrigated by canals unless the opening of the Sirhhid Oanal 
affects us more injuriously than we anticipate, and, even in this case, as the 
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Land 

Bevenue. 

Colonel 
Kinchin’s 
description of 
this Settle- 
ment, 


lands are, as far as regards the first six Peshkan's, what are called 
puchotra, that is are sown laie in June and July, and the crops Bdjra 
and JowAr chiefly reaped in November, so that the late rise of the river which 
will certainly ensue on the opening of this canal will not be detrimental 
to this part of the State, but imligo and cotton crops will have to be 
abandoned and a larger breadth of land prepared for Rabi. 

“ The Qaimpur, Khairpur and lower Tah&ils on the Sutlej will chiefly 
suffer, as most probably the canals will fill too late for the Kharif sowings 
and the zamindars be oblige! to content themselves with Rabi crops, but’ as 
the settlement is for three years, uutil His Highness the Nawdb comes of 
age, this will hardly affect this settlement. 


“ The sailaba cnltivatioa is dependent on the overflow of the river 
which takes place generally every two out of three years and will not 
be affect'^d by the opening of this canal. The proprietors get their 
lands irrigated free of cost with the advantage of alluvial deposit from 
the river, and therefore though they may lore their cultivation for one 
year, the profits during the other two years will fully icake up for it. 
If sand is deposited on their estates, reduction of the State demand 
w'ill be given when the alluvion and diluvion statements are prepared 
yearly, 

“ There are -3,235 tenants, of whom only 152 are hereditary, that ia 
cultivators who originally redeemed the estate from waste and known as 
bootamars, not liable to ejection from their holding as long as they 
pay rents, and 3,083 tenants-at-will. As in the case of the proprietors, 
this only includes the beads of families and the sons and brothers 
associated with them as tenants are not shown. The usual rates are from 
half to one-fourth of the produce in kind, varying according to the value 
of the estate, the tenant giving the labour for canal clearance, except on 
the Fordwah Canal, where by special an angement the proprietors pay the 
water rate.” 


cholistan 1869 tile Cliolistan land between the Fordw^ and the 

lands leased Bikaner border and from the Fazilka border to Shahr Farid was 
leased out partly to Sikh settlers and partly to old residents of the 
State at the rate of t^vo annas an acre. “The lease-holders,” says 
Colonel Minchin, “ did not exert themseh’-es, failed to take 
advantage of even the good seasons and were unable to pay their 
revenue and gave a good deal of trouble.” The rate was, therefore, 
reduced in certain cases to an anna an acre on condition of payment 
of the arrears in 1875. The total area leased out comprised 
222,776 acres, which was as'^essed at Rs. 16,819, namely, Rs. 5,666 
at 2 annas an acre, and Rs. 11,153 at 1 anna an acre. This 
did not include the right of grazing which belongs to the 
State and is leased separately. Up to now the rate above described 
remains the same in the Cholistan tract, and the lease-holders 
have acquired no proprietaiy rights in the lands. 


Rovised The first Summary SettlemenU'was maintained, as has been 

Lnu^n^tTt above descjabed by Colonel hlincliin, for a period of three years, 
MinciiinabaJ^ as a tc.st Settlement, after which another revised Summary Settle- 
ismo. ment of Minchinabiid Mzamat was affected in 1879-80 by Mirza 
Agha Muhammad. The Nizainat was now split up to two Karddris 
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viz., Minchinabad and Khairpur, to which latter 4 villages from 
Bahawalpur ilaqa were transferred under the new plan of the 
abolition of Nizamats and the establishment of six Kardai'is. The 
area in bighas in both Kardaris and the jama fixed was as 
follows : — 

Cultivated area. Jama assessed. 

Rs. a. p. 

Minchinabd,d ... ... 68,932 1,57,527 10 7 

Khairpur ... ... ••• 144,248 1,24,785 10 1 


CHAP. 
Ill, C. 

Land 

Eevenne. 

EeviBcd 
Summary 
Settlement of 
Minchinabad 
Nizamat in 
1879-80. 


Total 2,82,518 4 8 


The period of this, the second, Settlement was fixed as 10 years. 
A third (Regular) Settlement of these two Kardaris was made 
in 1890 by Mirza Jindwadde Khan, Mushir-i-Mal. He re-surveyed 
all the villages and fixed the following rates per bigha 

Garden lands — Ee. 1, Re. 1-8, Rs. 2, Rs. 2-8. 

Canal and weU irrigated areas — Re. 1-4. 

Well and jhaldr irrigated areas— Ee. 1. 

Well and saildbd (alluvial) areas— annas 12, Re. 1. 

All kinds oi jhaldr irrigated areas — annas 8. 

New lands (yadi'd)— annas 4. 

Bdrdni lands— annas 4. 


Third 
(Eegular) 
Settlement of 
Minchinabad 
and Khairpur 
T a h 8 i 1 s, 
1890-91. 


Saildh lands — annas 8. 

Canal irrigated lands— 1st class. Re. 1 ; 2nd class, annas 10. 
Culturable lands — annas 2. 

The results of this Settlement were as follows : — 


Aria Assessed in Bighas. 


Kardari, 

Irrigated. 

1 Barani. 

Total. 

Jama, Fixed, 

Minchinarbad 

Khairpur 

1,64,337 

1,45,544 

6,28,696 

5,832 

6,93,033 

1,51,376 

Bb. b. p. 

2,10,541 2 10 

1,60,997 8 9 

Total 

3,09,881 

6,34,328 

8,44,409 

3,71,538 11 1 


The revenue fixed in the three Settlements is show n below < 


Bevenue. 

Rs. 


2,34,852 

2,82,513 

3,71,538 


Compariiom 
o f EeTenn* 
fixed in th« 
three Settle- 
ments. 


First Settlement, 1872-76 
Second Settlement, 1879-80 
Thii’d Settlement, 1890-91 


t • • 


• • • 
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CHAP. 

IILC. 

Land 

HeTenne. 

Comparison 
of Be ga lar 
Third Settle- 
ment with 
E e V i Bcd 
Summary 
Settlement. 


Lemma Kar- 
daris between 
1866 and 
1867. 


The results of the Eegiilar Settlement as ccmpared with these 
of the revised Summary Settlement are as follows ; — 


Assessed area ix bighas iv Scmmary Settlement (revised). 


Kirdari. 

1 

S ^ 

2 ajs 

o , o 

'Si 

O 

'dS 1 

'i i 

1 vi j 

1 o ■ 

' 1 

ft 

1 ■§ 

! ? 

^ 2 

1 

'w-« 

a 

»a 

"a 

1 

C 1 
•3 

River aailab. 

1 

i 

a 

He 

*a 

ca 

i 

1 'tJ 

V 

1 « 

1 

1 -M 

' ^ a 

i 3 ^ 

: ^ 

Hinchinabad 

1 * 
3,829 399, 

1 

547. 

1 

i ; 
' 

i 632 

1 

1 1 

23.270 

1 

38,779 

I 

[ 1,470 

68,932 

Percentage of cnlri- 
rated area. 

5*5; *57 

■79, 

1 

1 i 

! ! 

1 -91 

1 

33'70: 

i 

56-2, 

2-13 


Kbairpnr 

19,092 36,781 

12,802 

1 

*1 

7,832 

2,346 

34,638* 30.141 

1 

414 

1,44,248 

Percentage of culti- 
vated area. 

13*21 25*4 

i 


... 

5-4 

1-7 

24-01 

' 1 

! 20-8 

t 1 

■28| 



Assessed area i*v bighas ix Regular Settlement, 


Kirdat i. 

'.a 

o 1 

1 c 

1 ^ 

1 * 

1 

.d ( 

i '<« 

A 

O 1 

5 1 

*5 1 

-a 

IS 

1 1 

-a' 

'5 

93 

s 

'S9 

.c 

Jhalan*nahri. 

1 

j ^ 

! .A ' 

( M ' 

.a 

^ . 

JS 

a 1 

J5 1 

-JS 1 

’« 1 
to 

u 

o 

t* 

su 

Accident.ll 

Hoods, 

B&ran i. 

Total- 

Minchinibid ... 

14,213 

3,810 

1,870 


1,899 

1 

3 

1.02,668* 

38,026 

1,849 

1 

5,28,696 

I 

6,93,033 

Percentage of 
0 n 1 t iv ated 
area. 

205 

•54 

•26 


■“i 

i 

... 

14-81 

j 

5-48 

•20 

76-2! 

1 

1 

i 

Khairpnr 

28,180 

25,995 

24,562 

79 

9,786^ 

815 

29,395 

1 

26,675 

57 

5,832 

1, el, 376 

Percentage of 
cnl t i V a ted 
area. 

18-6 

, 1717 

1 

j 

16-2 


6-4 

I *53 

1 

I9-4| 

17-6 


3 8j 



Between 1866 — 76 the annual State revenue demand on the 
four Larama Kardaris was taken by measurement of the cultivated 
area, in some parts by cash rates and in others by actual dieusion 
of the produce, which, however, varied from year to year. In 
1876-77 the actual collections werc^^*: — 


Sub-heads— Land Eevenuo. 

1876-77. 

Balance of pre- 
vions years. 

Total 

Collections. 

Land Leased 

Acreage on crops 

Nazarana ... ... 

Saleof grain ... ... 

Indigo fees 

Miscellanoua ... ... 

1,54,178 

5,87,312 

20,652 

snses 

4,875 

12,664 

7,1,9.36 

7,6,817 

6,866 

2,752 

292 

3,230 

2,26,114 

6,68,129 

27,518 

83,320 

5,167 

15.914 

Total ... ... 

8,60,249 

1,61,913 

10,22,162 


(1) Bahiwalpur Adminiatration Report for 1876-77. 
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lu 1877 Sliaikh Muhammad Firoz-ud-Din effected a Summary 
Settlement of all the four Lamma Kardaris, fixing their assessments 
as noted belovr : — 


Karddn.O) 



Revenue. 




Rs. 

Bahdwalpur 


... 

1,16,902 

Alimndpur 

... 

... 

1,83,196 

Kbdiipur 

... 

... ... •• 

2,76,910 

SddiqabM 

... 

... •** « . 

1,36,750 



Total 

7,13,758 

The following statement sliows the aveiage annual income from 
these Kardaris calculated from the produce receipts of the last seven 
years between 1870 and 1877 ; — 

Kdrdd rl. 


Average yield per 
year. 

Revenue fixed in 
the new Settlement 
[vide Administration 
Report for 1878). 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Bnhdwalpur 

... 

... 1,09,774 

1,16,902 

Ahinadpur 

... 

1,69,951 

1,83,196 

Khdiipur 

... 

... 3,76,285 

2,76,910 

Sddiqdbdd 

... 

... 2,72,553 

1,36,750 


Total 

... 9,28,573 

7,13,758 


This revenue was very low as compaied with the revenue in 
kind, and fell short of it by Rs. 2,14,815, 

Tlie following statement shows the areas in bighas and 
revenues of the four western Kardaris as fixed by the summary 
Settlement ; — 


(1) There is a great difference in the boundaries of the Kardaris as they then stood and 
as they were determined later on aa several villages were tra isferred from one Kirdirf to 
another. 


CHAP. 

in. c. 

Land 

Bevenne. 

Summary 
Settlement of 
the Lamma 
kardaris. 
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Adding to this the summary assessments of Mincbinabad and 

B*. Khairpur Kardaris the 
total land revenue of the 


Minchiaabid Niz&mat 
Settlement 

Snmmary Settlement 
Lamina KArdaris 


let Snmmary 
of the four 


Total 


2,34,816 

7,13,768 

9,48,573 


State by the Summary 
Settlements was Rs. 
9,48,573. 


The Summary Settlement of the four Kardaris of the Lamma 
was fixed for 12 years, namely from 1878 to 1889. In 1889, 
therefore, a Regular Settlement of these Kardaris was begun by 
Munshi Ghulam Nabi Khan, Mushir-i-Mal, and completed by Mirza 
Jindwadde Khan in 1890. The following statement shows the 
areas of the different classes of land measured in this 
Settlement : — 


CHAP. 

Ill, C. 

Land 

ReTenne . 

Total land 
revenue cl 
the Summary 
Settlementa. 

R egnlar 
Settlement of 
four Lamma 
XardAriB 
1889-90. 


Classes of abea measured. 

Areas in different Eardabis. 

Cultivated. 

SadiqibAd. 

Khanpur. j 

Ahmadpur. 

Bahawalpur. 


Bighas. 

Bighas. 

Bighas. 

Bighas. 

Well irrigated 

Well and canal irrigated and gardens 
Well and piaidr irrigated 

We\l aud saildbn 

Canal and jTiaJdr irrigated 

Irrigated by jn'ildrs from rivers 

Canal irrigated 

Baildba 

Irrigrtted by accidental floods 

Bdrdni 

11,950 

22.54fi 

6,4.55 

640 

20,230 

1,703 

1,00,504 

83,552 

26,305 

549 

1,677 

43,513 

3,342 

1,778 

6,993 

981 

2,02,100 

33,135 

2,072 

23 

2,248 

64,507 

4,676 

1,148 

4,072 

1,705 

1,06,930 

84.707 

6 

1,879 

62,280 

6,366 

439 

3,690 

1,186 

61,836 

16,789 

14 

81 

Total (cultivated area) 

2,73,445 

2,94,614 

2,19.997 

1,33,499 

Uncultivated area jadid (fallen out of 
cultivation within three harvests). 
Culturable 

Unculturable 

97,605 

8,15,635 

6,62,561 

82,838 

4.01,313 

4,23,965 

42,273 

2,25,330 

2,45,805 

21,115 

15,213 

1,69,670 

Total QncuUivated area 

15,75,801 

8,58,116 

5,13,408 

2,05,928 


This gives 9,21,555 of cultivated and 31,53,253 lighas 

of uncultivated area for the four Kardaris taken together, ^’he 
assessment was fixed for a period of 12 years, and the revenue 
demand for each Kardari was as under — 

Es. a. p. 

1,24,099 I 0 

1,55,790 14 2 
2,77,656 2 10 
1,96,730 15 8 

Total ... 7,54,277 1 8 


BaMwalpur 

Ahmadpur 

Klidnpur 

Sadiqabad 


Compared with the last Settlement there was a decrease of 
76,868 highas in the cultivated area and an increase of 
Rs. 40,519-1-8 in the jaiua. Decrease in the cultivated area 



CHAP. 

Ill, C. 

Land 

Bevenue. 

Ueasnre- 
m e n t and 
village 
leoords. 


Bases of 
aaiessracnts. 
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■was partly due to the more accurate sui'vey and partly to erosion 
by river action of certain areas in riverain villages. 

During the Summary Settlements of Minchinabad Nizamat 
and also of the four v'estern Kardaris the following scale of 
measurement was adopted : — 


5.^ feet 


= 1 

karain. 

12 karams 


= 1 

jarib. 

9 square karams 

• . ... 

= 1 

maria. 

20 marlas 

.. 

= 1 

kan al. 

4 kan41s 


= 1 

high a. 


During the Summary Settlements of hlinchin^bad and Khairpur 
maps were prepared on the .scale of 60 karnms to an inch, but 
in the four we,<tpni Kaniaris no maps were prepared except for 
villages subject to riverain action for use in the annual diluvion and 
alluvion measurements. '!’ho papers prepared at the Summaiy 
Settlement for ilincliiiiabid and Khairpur were the kltasra (area of 
crops and ownership of each holding), the /Vts/iheur (map showing 
each field), genealogical tree {shajra nush), {daihlnedst mdiguxdri), 
statement of field.s of each proprietor (index hidliku-dr-kliataum), 
abstract statement of fields in numerical ordei' with owners, tenants, 
area, etc., {muufkhah kkeirat), stafemeut of wells {na<jsha rhdhdt), 
statement of indms and (uaqsha Idklardi). statement of fixed 

leases {uorj-sha isiimrar), statement of gardens and groves Ifard 
nakhlastdn), statement of rights and customs {e:djib-nl-arz), and 
final robkar {rolihdr ahldr). At the Summary Settlement of the four 
Lamma Kardaris in addition to all the above ])apers, there was also 
prepared a register of leases given to new settlers {naqal patta 
mdltjuzdri). Two copies of each paper were made. One given 
to the paticdri and the other filed in tht K'.weiiue office. Orders 
were given for the annual preparation of lir ldh'ari and JumabaiuU 
records but these orders were only noinin.illy oh.n.u’ved. Orders 
were also given for the annual prep.ir irinu of .'/ ',-J i>'',\tmad papers 
showing the re.sutt.< of diluvion and alluvion along the rivers 
and assessments and remi^sion< avere annuahy given accordingly. 
During the regular settlement all the old papers were coiTocted 
and brought up to date. New maps were prepared in Minchinabad 
and Khairpui’, and the villages of the foua Lamina Kardaris, which 
had not been mapped before were mapped for the first time. 

In the Summary Settlements the assessment was fixed on 
the basis of the average annual \alae of the State’s share of 
the produce for the seven years pievious to the settlement. 
In the iiegular S-ettlements the assessment was based on the 
average ammul mai'ket value of the total [iroduce of the cultivated 
area of the whula .State for the ])revious five years. 'L’he average 
areas of the different kinds of crops were taken from the 
riirJdir.xrt paper.<, such as they wete, and rates of a\erag0 outturn 
per crop per acre were calculated. A list of average prices 
for the five jears was drawn up and so the average annual 
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value of the total produce of the State was approximately arrived 
at. A proportion was then deducted for cesses, menials ’ dues, farm —L ‘ 
labourers ’ wages, etc., and the value of the net produce was as- 
certained. The average baldi rate that the owner received 
was taken to be j, and the State’s share was fixed at 50 per cent. 
of this, or j of the net produce. The value of ^ of the annual net 
produce divided by the average total number of cultivated 
highas gave a revenue rate per bigha which was taken as 
the general standard, In assessing villages, regard was paid 
to their different citcumstances, probabilities of increase or 
decrease in their eultivatod areas and prospects of extension of 
irrigation etc., and a uigher or lower rate than the .standard was - 
imposed accordingly. Xo assessment circles were defined, but 
canal lands in difi'erent tracts were assessed at varying rates 
according to the (piality of the crops they commonly produced. 

These settlements worked very satisfactorily. 

The Second Regular Settlement of the Lamma Kardaris was. fa7°getufr 
begun in 1900-1 and finished in 1905. In this settlement, the m e n t of the 
square laying system was for ttie first time adopted for land 
measurement, the triangle system having always previously been 
used. The scale of measurement was the same as that used in the 
previous settlements, but the maps were m:ide on the scale of 40, 
instead of 60, kcii'antx to an inch. The record system is still capable 
of improvement, the only change introduced in this Settlement 
being the substitution of a field book fm’ the previously in 

use. The fallowing statement gives the re.sults of the t'.econd 
Regular Settlem^^nt of the four Lamma Kardaris : — 


CCLTIVATKD ABEA IN BIGIIAS IN SECc.ND EEGCLAR SETTLEMENT, 


Kdrd&rf, 

Vn 

-C 

o 

Chain nahrf with 
gurder.a. 

! 

.X3 

o 

cJ* 

X 

— 

5 

'S3 

1 

' o 

1 'i- 

i X 
\ ^ 

! ^ 

>> 

e5 

C 

cC 

X 

'S 

X 

«s 

X 

's3 

Casual Uoods. 

'p 

'3 

o 

Bahd walpnr 

723 

1 

77,758 

4,620 

812' 5,902 

1,740 

82,136 

17,375 

! 

8G925 

1,91,030 

Percentage of 
cultivated 

•37 

40-613 2-407 

■4^3 

3075 

•906 

42-79 

0-05 

■452 



area. 











3,18,994 

Ahmadpur... 

368 

1,03,034 

4,845 

2,772 

7,723 

2,362 

1,62,347 

44,543 


... 

Percentage of 

■115 

32-68 

1-51 

•88 

2-42 

■74 

47-75 

13-90 

... 

... 


cnltivated 

area. 


73,44oI 









4,03,S»1 

Khdnpnr ... 

1,457 


3,218 

1,114 

13,603 

1,913 

215,024 

60,712 

1,001,,.. 

Percentage of 
oaltivated 
area. 

•36 

18-09 

■79 

■27 

3-3S 

•47 

60-71 

15 04 

•21 


4,23,318 

Sadiqabad... 

4,652 

67,452 

8,214 

4,254 

24 318 

3,594 

2,14.073 

81,828 

24,933 


Percentage of 
cnltivated 

1-09 

13*67 

1-9, 

1-04 

6-74 

■84 

50-67 

19-33 

5-88 



urea. 







Grand Total 

•• 

1,337,793 
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CHAP. 
III. c. 


Land 

Kevenue. 

Beoond Ke- 
galar Settle- 
ment of the 
L a in m a 
Kardarti. 


Uncultivated area in the above Kardaris "was as follows : — 


Uncultivated area. 




Jadid. 

Cultarable. 

Unoultur. 

able. 

Total. 

Bahiwalpur 

Ahmadpnr 

Khanpur 

Bidiqibid 

• • • > • ••• 

• * ••• 

8,215 

12,108 

23,158 

1,01,834 

68,749 

2,19,597 

3,08,841 

6,76,363 

1,01,178 

2,11,874 

3,72,162 

6,13,801 

9,38, 20> 
4,43,579 
7,04,161 
13,91,998 


Compared with the last Settlement the cultivated area increased by 
58,431 bighas in Bahawalpur Kardiin ; by 98,997 in Ahmadpur; 
by 1,08,937 in Khanpur; and by 1,49,873 in Sadiqabad; or by 
4,16,238 bighas in all the four Kardaris. The following table com- 
pares the jama of the present with the last settlement: — 


Kardarl, 

Jama in 

5 

Isf Rcpular 
Settlement. 

2nd Regular 
Settlement. 

Increaie. 

Bahiwalpur ... 

Ahmadpur ... 

Khinpur 

Badiqibad 

Total 

Bs. a. p. 
1,24,099 1 0 
1,55,790 14 2 
2,77,656 2 10 
1,90,780 15 3 

E*. a. p, 

1,56,696 8 10 
2,36,806 16 8 
3,42,426 6 8 
3,59,766 10 7 

Ra. a. p' 
82,597 7 10 
81,016 1 6 
64,770 8 10 
1,63,026 10 10 

7.54,277 1 8 

10,95,686 9 9 

8,41,409 8 1 


The following statement compares the revenue rates (parta) of the 
First and Second Regular Settlements : — 


Class of area. 


Cultivable 

Jadld 

Gardens fist class) 

Ditto .(2nd class) 

Ditto (Srd ,, ) 

Well irrigated 

Well and canal irrigated 

Well and Jhalar „ 

Jhalar irrigated (from canals) 
JhalAr irrigated (from rivers) 
Canal irrigated (1st class) 
Ditto (2nd „ ) 

Ditto (Ird „ ) 

Ditto (4th „ ) 

SailAb 

Bdrdni 


Revenue rate in 
1st Settlement. 

Rs. a. p. 
0 2 0 
0 1 0 

0 4 0 
2 0 0 

1 8 0 
1 0 0 
0 12 0 
I 4 0 
1 0 0 
0 8 0 
0 8 0 
1 0 0 
0 8 0 


0 8 0 
0 4 0 


Revenue rate in 
2nd Settlement. 
Rs. a. p. 

0 2 0 
0 1 0 

0 4 0 
2 8 0 
] 8 0 

1 0 0 
0 8 0 
1 0 0 
I 0 0 
0 8 0 
0 8 0 
1 0 0 
0 12 0 
0 10 0 
0 8 0 
0 8 0 
0 4 0 
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In 1904-05 waa begun the Second Eegular Settlement of the 
Minchinabad and Khairpur Tahsfls which is still in progress. After — ' 
the Settlement operations had started another Tahsil consisting of 
thetarctni villages of the Cholistan and the villages irrigated by the 
Sadiqiyah canal, was foimed in the Minchinabad nizamat and 
included in the area to be settled. This Nahr Sadiqiya (or Cholis- mont of Min. 
tan) Tahsil will be assessed as a distinct circle. The villages 
included in it pay at present an anna or half anna a hi glia and also, TbSsUb. 
for the canal irrigated areas, 1 and 1^ annas respectively as 
yjiush haisiyaU, and a w^ater-rate of 6 annas per-higha. See Section 
A, Chapter II. The canal irrigated areas will now be re-assessed. 

In all these three Tahiils the measurements are being carried 
out on the square system and the maps are being made on the scale 
of 40 karams to an inch. No improvemei.ts are being introduced 
in the record system. 

In the Summary Settlement an attempt was made to fix a de- 
finite sum to be paid as revenue by each separate holding accord- ofaiieiim«nt 
ing to its area. This system, however, did not work well, and in 
the Eegular Settlements each village was assessed at a lump sum 
by area at revenue rates, but the distribution of this sum over 
each separate holding was left to the body of proprietors them- 
selves according to the custom prevailing in the Punjab. I'he 
opportunity thus given to the proprietors of distributing the 
assessment according to the different nature C'f the various hold- 
ings, of which they generally have a very fair knowledge, has 
had good results. 

In all settlements in Bahawalpur the riverain villages have been Biver»in 
assessed at the same rates as other villages. Where land was 
newly alluviated, it was assessed at the ordinary saildb rates as 
soon as ever it was brought under cultivation : where land was 
eroded or so affected by sand as to be unculturable the jama 
was at once remitted. On the ordinary saildb lands not subject 
to alluvion and diluvion the assessment was fixed (mustahl) 
and, when the river floods failed, no remissions were allowed. 

In recent years this has caused great hardship to the riverain 
landowners, as the saildb has been yearly decreasing in area 
owing to the extent to which the rivers have been tapped for canal 
irrigation. In spite of this, however, fluctuating assessments have 
not yet been introduced in these villages except for btird bardmad 
(newly diluviated and alluviated) lands. 

TheEohior Cholistan lands which are the property of the ii,.oto«tiDg 
State are known as ittifdqi, because their cultivation depends 
on chance. If good rain falls, the inhabitants of the scat- tin. 
tered Cholistan hamlets and of the Hithar villages cultivate 
these lands on the condition that for every acre of cropped 
area they either pay the State one rupee or else ^ of the 
produce aa appraised by arbitrators. In places close to the 
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CHAP. -well-known old forts, such as Fliulra, Marot, etc., a lower rate is 

leyied, viz., b ‘‘^nd even ^ of the actual produce. If no rain falls, S 

Land the lands remain uncultivated. 

B evenue 

Domain lands, A Certain number of villages and scattered areas in the State 
are the private propeity of the IS’awab. These lands pay no 

rcgidar revenue, but a fixed sliarc of the produce in kind, generally 
5 , is realised from the cultivators after each harvest and debited 
in the treasury under the head of amldli-sarkdr, by -which name as 
-well as by that of chuhuk surkdri the domain lands are knoAvn. 

firni. Closely connected with the land revenue is the tirni or 

grazing tax. In the times of the old Xawitbs, the majority of the 

population were cattle breeders rather than cultivators. Cattle 

■were then mostly taxed in kind. But cash rates were invari- 
ably levied from foreigners while State subjects had to pay by 
making presents in the forms of cows, buffaloes, or horses. In this 
way live-stock of all kinds was taxed except donkeys and this 
exception may account for the great number of donkeys in posses- 
sion of the 7v?Vdr.s- up to the present day. A I’egular tax in 

cash Avas imposed in 180)7-8 by Colonel Minchin on foreigners and 
natives, The object of this tax was to make cattle breeders, who 
did not otherwise contribute to the expenses of the State, share in 
the burdens of the rest of the population. In order to encourage 
cultivation agricultural cattle were exempted from taxation, as they 
are at the present t ime. The practice hitliei to has been to enumerate 
cattle every third year unexpectedly at night time, scrupulous care 
being taken to avoid any information reaching the OAvners before- 
hand. The enumeration used to be made by the Revenue and Police 
officials, but this system aa'us not a good one, partly because of the 
want of honesty of the petty officials, Avho often made false reports, 
and partly because timely Avarnings enabled many cattle OAVners to 
drive their cattle across the rivers or to hide them in jungles on the 
night of the enumeration. In 1890 a modified form of cattle 
enumeration was introduced by taking the oaths of lambnrddrs 
and zailddrs as to the correctness of the returns prepared by 
the officials. This had at first a Avholesome effect. In many cases 
additions were able to bo made to the numbers giA-on by the officials 
and the IrivJiarJars and zailddrs explained this as being due 
to their greater personal knoAA'lcdge of the ildqa. But oaths 
wore of little avail after a few enumerations and the number 
of cattle began to decrease on subsequent mdhlmmarif, so that 
the original form of enumeration {nmtta) had to be resorted to in 
1898 and 1901. In lOOa, hoAveA’^er, a change was again made. The 
larnharddrs and znilddrs were bound to submit correct lists of 
assessable cattle in their Aollages on penalty of dismissal and 
forfeiture of recognizances taken from them, if any mistake should 
bo detected by the revenue officials at any trial enumeration held 
by them, without notice, Avithin a year after the submission of 
these lists. The results were very satisfactory, as the number of 
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cattle enumerated rose about 1 5 per cent, all over the State. The 
rates of tirni per animal are as follows ; — 


Per head of cattle of British 
and State subjects— 

Camels (male or female) . . . 
Buffaloes „ 

Cows 

Sheep or goa IS ... 


Rs. a. p. 
1 4 0 
0 7 6 
0 2 6 
0 0 6 


Per head of cattle of BikAuer 
State subjects — 

Rs. a. p. 

Camels (male or female) ... 1 4 0 

Buffaloes „ ... 0 7 6 

Cows ... ... ...0 5 0 

Sheep or goats ... ...0 2 0 


CHAP. 
Ill, C. 

Laud 

Revenue. 


Tirni. 


The reason for this difference is that Bahawalpur subjects have 
to pay not only a very high rate of tirni for g-raziiig in tlte Bikaner 
State, but also hliuuQa to the subjects of that State for water 
from storage tanks. Tirni is levied throughout the State, whether 
the cattle are grazed in State jungles or on private lands. I’he 
tirni revenue collections for the last five years are given in the table 
below : — 


1 

Ye.ibs. 1 

T.illSILS. 

— X 

. 'SS — 

! 2 

-3 - 

s z .Z 

s 


c 

.5 

< 

^ "Z 

ll ' 
<; 

11* « ' 
- - S j 

, 

B 

U 


Ra. 

Ka. 

Ra. 

Rs. 

i R®' i 

R,'. 


1900-01 

22,160 

20,717 

; 21,497; 

20,147 

' 24,1 IG 

27.55-1 

1,42,200 

1901-02 

19,008 

21,103 

21,510 

20,142 

. 24,003 1 

27,757 

1,40,180 

1902-03 

10,912 

18,834' 20,335, 

23,970 

, 22,802 

26,102 

1,29,053 

1903-04 ' 

17,406 

1 17,888 

19,844' 

23,481 

22,504 

25,640 

1,20,893 

1904-05 

19,838 

1 17,338 1 10,543. 

' 1 ' 

21,188 

1 23,139 1 

I 1 

( 

29,433 

1,30,479 


There are numerous groves of date trees in Bahawalpur which oatetree 
are either the property of "the State or of private OAvners. Under revenue, 
the former category come all date trees standing on banks of canals, 
rdjbahds, State lauds, public roads and in compounds of State 
buildings. Private date trees are tho.se grorving in the lands of 
zaminddrs or rvithin house comp 'Unds. The State date trees 
are usually given on ijdra (lease) at annas 4 per fiuit- bearing 
tree per annum, the i/ct/’U -holders being entitled only to the fruit. 

The fruit of groves . or of isolated trees belonging to the State 
that are not held in ijdra are annually sold by auction by the 
Revenue Department. Private date trees are generally assessed at 
2 annas per fruit-bearing tree, except in the case of old trees, rvhich 
bear comparatively little fruit and avIucIi are as-e'-sed at 1 anna per 
tree. There are no groAV^s of date trees m Mmchinabad and Gholistau 
Tah^ils. Xaushahi'a and Alunadpur Lamina Tab>ils contain a few 
groves and xkllaliiibad and Khanpur Tahsi'ls a great many. The 
numljer of date treei' of all kind>, according to the last settlement data, 
and the revenue accruing from them is given in Chapter I, page 13. 
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Ceases. 


Aasigntnents 
of land rere- 
■ne — Mudjis, 


The land revenue proper (including also tlio date revenue) is 
subject to an extra charge in the form of cesses, called the ha bub or 
siivd. In the Summary Settlement cesses amounted to Bs. 9-2 per 
cent, of the revenue, detailed as under — 


Roads 

Education 

Mirahi (canal cess) 

Patwdr 

Lanibarddri 

Zailddri 


Rs. a. p. 
1 0 0 
1 0 0 
1 0 0 
3 2 0 
2 0 0 
1 0 0 


But at the Second Settlement, in order to meet expenses due to 
the appointment of new airddwars, annas 14 exlra were charged 
and thus cesses amounted to Rs. 10 per cent, of the revenue. In 
1900-01 an addition in the number of mirdhs raised the amount 
to Rs. 10-12-0 per cent. No other cess is imposed except the gdon 
hhnrchu or nia.lba, which is fixed at 2 per cent, of the revenue 
realized by the lamharddr. The proceeds of malha are used for 
common village expenses, such as feeding destitute travellers and 
entertaining village guests. Instead of 2 per cent, of the revenue 
the lamharddr, however, more commonly takes a proportion of the 
produce in kind, c. g., a topa in the uidni. No accounts are kept of 
molha expenses in the State as they are in some Districts of the 
Punjab. The malba fund is also utilized for the chauhiddr uniforms 
and for measurement implements needed during settlements.*^’ 


A considerable proportion of the State revenue is assigned in 
mudfis, indms, etc., formerly called Dan and largely held by Daad- 
potras, Biloches and Makhdums. The two former held mudfis in 
return for military seiwice. The Makhdums {Sajjdda-yiashlns of 
shrines) received mudfis for the kitchen and other expenses of their 
hhdnhahs. The mudfi~\io\ders realized their dues in kind, and 
used to pay to the State a na::ardna of one or two pais for each 
mdni of grain realised. When the Summary Settlement came 
into operation, cash payments were fixed in the case of areas held 
in indm and kasdr. At the Regular Settlement it was also 
decided that the mudfis should be paid in cash except in the vil- 
lages of Gidpur, Gudpui-, Mari Qasim Shah and Kasra Munjal 
which were continued in vindfi to .lainadar Gul Muhammad Khan. 
But the OAvners and ??i»i/Gholder3 in some cases arranged among 
themselves to realize their duos in kind. The largest mudfis in the 
State are those enjoyed by the sons of Jamadar Gul Muhammad Khan, 
by the ]\Iakhdum Nan Bahar Shah, Makhdtim Shams-ud-Dm Gi'Mni, 
and by Mian Muhammad Bakhsh, Sa jjdda nashin of Chachriin. These 
all realize their hdai in kind. The nvidfisuvo of six kinds, rfi'. ; — 
1. Ltdni. The /ad/yi-holder is exempted fi'om jiriymont of the Avhole 
rcA'cnue. 2. — Kasdr. The hiilder of this kind of muafi is exempted 

(1) Besides th. wall, I anotber tnx culled the dhartl is levied on sales in the village and 
on the divisiuu of the {.reduce between the teiiauts and the zamhul-j i in the field See 
“ Wages and Rente. " 
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from payment of a part of the revenue. The exemptions are made 
at the rate of annas 2-7 to annas 7-0 per rupee. 3. — TaJchfif or reduc- 
tion of revenue. The holder of this kind of mudfi is given back a 
oertadn portion of the total revenue subject to the wil] of His High- 
ness the Nawab. 4. — Eidyat. The holder of this kind of rrnidfi is 
granted a reduction of half the revenue for life. 5. — IstimTar. A 
eaminddr -who sinks a well in an uncultivatd area receives a grant of 
about 35 bighas, for which he is required to pay an annual revenue 
of Es. 22 only. Istimrdr is for life possession, or as long as wells 
last. 6 . — Mtbdfis in connection with gardens . — A zaminddr who 
makes a new garden is exempted from the payment of revenue 
and chber for that garden for a period of 20 years. The entire 
area held in mudfi is 173,537 acres, of which 18,105 acres pay 
revenue in kind, and 1,55,432 acres are assessed with a revenue of 
Es. 86,^84. No perpetual mudfi is held unconditionally. The 
extent and value of the mudfis according to the latest data are as 
foiHows : — 


CHAP. 

m. c. 

Land 

BevenTie. 

Assignments 
of land reve- 
nue — Mudfis. 


Kind. 


Area in acres. 


1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 


Oonditional perpetuity ... 26,456 

Subject to the will of His Highness the 7,026 
Naw4b. 

For the period of settlement ... 6,925 

For some generations ... 133,130 


Revenue. 

Rs. 

2.747 
4,293 

2.748 
66,560 


Under the last head 18,105 acres are not assessed to revenue 
and the mudfiddrs in this case divide the produce. Each mudfiddr 
pays to the State a nazardna amounting to from 2 to 10 per cent, 
of his mudfi. The Daudpotras hold indms and lasurs in the 
State, amounting to Rs. 51,868-12-0 and Rs. 22,826-13-10 respec- 
tively, for which they pay a total nazardna of Rs. 10,714-0-7. 
The total area of the lands they hold in indm and hasur amounts 
to 54,937 bighas. 

The revenue of each village is realized in two instalments. In 
some places |ths at the Kharif harvest and fths at the Rabi and in 
others half at the Rabi and half at the Kharif. In others again ^rd 
is realized at the Kharif and f rds at the Rabi and in others frds 
at the Kharif and ^rd at the Rabi. These instalments were fixed at 
the time of the distribution of revenue in consultation with the 
zaminddrs and are everywhere in proportion to the amount of the 
produce of each season. The revenue instalments of riverain villages 
are generally ^-rd for the Kharif and frds for the Rabi, as the Rabi 
produce is always greater than that of the Kharif. The instalments 
are now payable on the 15th of November and the 15th of May, 
respectively. 

There are several ral-hs of large area in the State. Attempts 
have been made to colonize these on easy conditions and on payment 
of a nominal revenue. The greater portion of these raJchs 
has been made over to immigrants from other territories. Three 


Revenue 

DstalmentB. 


Colonisation 
and canal 
irriga ticm. 
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CHAP. 
Ill, C. 

Land 

Eevenne 


Colonisation 
and canal 
irrigation. 


kinds of land are given on lease, each on different conditions. 
Canal irrigated areas are leased on the following conditions : — (1).A 
cultivator cannot get more than 100 bighas. (2). A capitalist 
who brings in cultivators from foreign territory receives a grant 
of land up to 1,000 Hghas. (3). If a person agrees to open 
a workshop, whether 6tted with machinery or not, for the 
manufacture of agricultural implements, he receives a grant of 
land sufficient for the site of his workshop. (4). A lessee must 
cultivate of the total area graned him in two years, ^ in five 
years and the whole, except th of the area which may be 
reserved for pasture in 10 years. (5). A lessee must bring from 
foreign territory one plough for every 100 bighas. (6). A lessee 
must pay revenue for one year in advance, but he is exempted 
from the payment of one year’s revenue after the 1 0th year; 
I n some cases, however, the payment of revenue in advance is mot 
exacted. (7). The lessee must sink one well in a newly cultivated 
area comprising 100 bighas or more. (8). A lessee from foreign 
territoiy is exempted from payment of tirni for the first three 
years. (9). All the timber in the leased area belongs to the State, 
but w'ood is granted free of cost for making agricultural imple- 
ments. 


Coiouisa- Land to be imgated from wells is leased on the following condi- 

lands!'’*^ • — (^)- lessee is granted from 100 to 200 bighas of land 

according to his status. (2). Each lessee must sink two wellsfor 
every 1 00 bighas of land within four years and must provide four pairs 
of bullocks for each well. (3). The land is not assessed to revenue 
for four years piwided the lessee sinks the wells required within the 
time fixed. (4). In iyiinreJEIithdr and Utdr lands will be assessed 
for 6 years at Rs. 10 per bighas. (b). After this, revenue wiU 
be payable at Rs. 20 per annum for the former and Rs. 10 for the latter 
per 100 W( 7 /iU.s' for 10 years. (6), After the expiry of 10 years 
the revenue for 20 years will be Rs. 35 per annum for Bithdr 
and Rs. 20 for Utdr lands. (7). After the expiry of 30 years the 
land will be assessed at full revenue rates. (8). The State is in 
no case bound as a matter of obligation to supply canal water to 
the well lands. But in the case of a high water supply, water 
may bo given if applied for. (9). So long as wells are not sunk 
and the land on lease can receive a supply of water from any 
canal or rdjhahd, arrangements will be made for the irrigation 
of lO per cent, of the land for the benefit of the lessee until the 
wells are fini.sshed. (10). If there is sufficient wood on the land 
given rin lease, tinil^er will l)e given free of cost for the making of 
agiacultural implements and houses for residential purposes. In 
some cases wood is supplied to the lessee for the above purposes 
from other ralchs free of cost. (11). The lessee will also be 
allowed for ono year to use free of cost as much wood as he wants 
tor the purpose of making bricks to be used in the sinking of wells 
After the expiry of one year, half price will be charged. (12). The 
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leasee vrill be exempted from the payment of tirni on liis cattle for 
10 years. (13). If the lessees found a village, they will receives 
grant of land for the hasti and for other purposes without 
payment of any price whatever. This land will not bo assessed 
to revenue. 


Bdrdni land is leased on the following conditions : — (1). Ap- 
plicants will receive a grant of from 100 to 500 bighas. They 
are required to pay a revenue of 6 pies per bigha for 10 years, 
after the expiry of which period they must pay revenue at the rate 
of 1 anna per bigha on receiving proprietary rights. (2). If a 
canal is brought to this kind of land by the State, owners are 
required to pay in addition to the assessed revenue 1 anna 6 pies 
as water-advantage rate. 

"V^ere applicants for waste lands have not sufficient capital 
to bring the land under cultivation the State gives them land 
as tenants. In land suitable for well irrigation, several cultivators 
together select a piece of land and the State makes arrangements 
for sinking not less than five new wells or for repairing five old 
ones on the land. To each well is given from 30 to 50 bighas and 
the cultivators must provide 4 pairs of bullocks for each. These 
settlers are then charged batdi at the following rates : — 


For the first two years 
„ „ next four „ 

,, <» )> It 

„ subsequent „ 


nil, 

... one fifth 
... one fourth 
, . . one third 


The State bears all the expenses of repairing the wells and 
furnishing them with gear. The cultivators are also given the 
entire produce of one bigha per well free of batdi for the keep of 
the well bullocks. If canal water is afterwards broiight on to 
such lands, a water rate of 6 pies per bigha is charged in addition 
to batdt. Canal lands are similarly given to tenants on batdi at the 
following rates ; — 


For the first two years ... ... ... ... nil 

„ „ next four „ one fourth 

» ,, » six „ one third 

„ subsequent „ ... ... ... oue halt 

In such settlements, the State gives inducements for the building 
of bastis of 100 settlers each. After 10 years on well lands and 
after: 15 on canal Itmds the tenants are given full proprietary 
rights in their holdings provided they pay back to the State all 
the, expenses incurred on the wells and rdjbahds. Otherwise, they 
are given occupancy rights on a payment of a mdlikdna of 2 annas 
per bigha. 


The area of land leased out in various Wcxys since 1874-1880 
amounts to over 600,000 acres yielding a revenue of about 

Bs. 8, Ob, 000. 


CHAP. 

iii.c. 

Land 

Revenue. 


Colonisation 
and bdrdni 
lands. 


Tenant 

oolonists. 


Total area 
leased ont 
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Leases of 
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Sources of 
immigration 
for ooloniaa' 
tion. 
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CGrtain areas in the foi^st Toikhs are also leased oot on enlfeir 
vation. They are assessed -mlh. hhdm jama, that is to My, when 
they are cultivated revenue is levied on them according to the 
rates prevailing in the adjoining Udqas. Other areas in forests 
are leased out at a fixed rate of hatdi generally ^ or while others 
pay fixed rates per acre according to the class of crops grown on 
them (called amal khdm rates). Thus cotton pays Ks. 2 per awe, 
jowdr, moth and maize Re. 1-8 and wheat and barley Re. 1-12-0. 
Scattered areas of State land brought under cultivation, sodi as 
deserted channels of canals, are charged at amal kJidm rates. Th®' 
total revenue realized during the last 10 years from ail these 
areas in forests and from other tracts paying amal khdm has 
amounted to about Rs. 5,50,000. 

The following statement gives the names of the varki^ 
foreign districts and states from which immigrants have settled in 
the State as lease-holders, together with areas occupied by them 
»nd the revenue they pay ; — 


District. 

Area occa. 
pied in 
iighas. 

Bevenne 
m rapees. 

District. 

Area occn- 
pied in 
highag. 

BaveiuiA 
in npeo*. 

Farfdkot State 

36,885 

3,783 

Siilkot 

2,616 

624 

Jullandnr 

8,541 

10,283 

802 

B^walpindl 

14,062 

34<» 

Eoshiirpar 

2,063 

Sialkot and dnllandar 

1,702 

331 

Maltin 

22,719 

4.443 

Jbang and Jallaodnr 

2,916 

696 

Amritsar 

4,593 

518 

Gnrdaspnr 

3,301 

91» 

Dera Ghszi Khan 

19,130 

1,666 

Jbang 

1,932 

238 

Shikiirpar 

11,328 

2,158 

Shahpnr 

3,848 

801 

Dera Ismail Khan 

8,675 

1,491 

BUnchistan 

8,242 

326 


All these immigrants are settled in the Khanpur Nizdmat, wher® 
there are still very large areas to be disposed of. 


Section DIEiscellaneons Bevenne- 

The Excise Department {Mahkama Ahkdri wa Muskirdt) is under 
the Mushir-i-Mal, who is assisted in its adnpnistration by an Inject- 
or of Excise as well as by the Nazims and Tahsfldars. The State 
has a special law of Abkdri wa Muskirdt. The Excise Department 
concerns itself with (a) imported European spirits and fermented 
liquor, (5) fermented liquor prepared at licensed breweries in 
India, (o) country spirits manufactured after the native method, 
(cZ) opium, and (e) hemp drugs. Liquors included in (a) and (5) 
are sold at Bahawalpur and Khanpur by licensees. Centrals 
are given wholesale and are quite separate from contracts for 
country spirits. These were given for Rs. 206 in 1900-01; for 
Rs. 90 in 1901-02 ; Rs. 80 in 1902-03 ; and Rs. 175 in 1903-04. 
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Country spirit is made from & mixture of Tcikkar {Acacia 
Arabicay bark and gur in distilleries in much tb© same way as — 
in the Ponjab. Liquor is manufactured by the c(Hitractor for 
the time being at Tarious places throu^out the State. Wholesale itmsoe. 
contracts are annually sold by auction by the Mushir*i-Mal. The 
contractor pays a sum for the license which gives him a monopoly spirit*, 
for the sale of country liquor distilled in the State or imported. 

The contract was sold for Rs. 24,666 io 1900-01, Rs. 21,83^ in 
J901«t^ for an equal amount for 1S02-03, and for Rs. 25,000 for 
earfi of the years 1903-04 and 1904-05. No retail contracts are 
sold ; the wholesale contractor sells retail through his own shop- 
keepers. He has to submit a list of the places where, and the 
pmrstms by whom, liquor is to be sold and for this list sanction 
must be obtained from the State. No extra shops can be opened 
without special permission. The places where country liquor m 
sqM are given in Table 41 A of Part B. 

Opium consumed in the State is either (a) Gh^fpur opium, opium wA 
(fc) Mahva opium, (c) Hill opium imported into British Districts 
from Itftshmfr and the Hill States round Simla, or (d) Ptm^b 
grown opium. The British Government has prohibited the export 
of Ofuum from Bahawalpur into any British District. The State 
has imposed no restriction on the contractors as to the import oi 
ofRom from any place outmde the State. The contractors therefore 
buy opium (and also charas and bhaTig) from wholesale contract<»s 
in the adjoining British Districts on State hwnses, no duty bring 
imposed on such imports. In order to obtain a special pass for 
the transport of opium and intoxicating drugs throng British 
territory a certificate is required that the applicant is authorised 
(a) to sell such drugs within the State, and (6) to apply for 
a pass. This certificate must be signed in Bahawalpur by the 
MusMr-i-Ala. The Deputy Commissioner of Multan is authorised 
to grant permits for the import of Malwa opium on behalf of the 
State. The wholesale contract for the monopdy of the sale of 
optom and intoxicating drugs in Bahawalpur State is srid annually 
by auction to the highest bidder, who may pay the contract money 
in quarterly instalments. No retail contracts are sold ; the contract- 
ors always sell through their own retail agents. If the contractors 
|mrchase intoxicating drugs from the State za'(n%'nddrSy t^y are 
b»^ to sell them at not more than 4 times the original price, but 

in the case of drugs imported from British Districts and Mal^ no 

such restriction is imposed. Retail shops cannot be opened without 
the jurevious sanction of the Revenue Department. A list of the 
places, 58 in number, where such shops are maiutaiued will be 
found in Table 41 B of Part B. The contract money for the sale of 
omum and intoxicating drugs was Rs. 32,834 for each of the years 
1900u(>l and 1901-02 ; and Rs. 34,334 for each of the years 1902-03 
and 1903-04. The opium and dnig contracts have al^pys been 
granted together a shop licensed to sell the one is also horiised to 
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CB^ . sell the other. Contracts for the sale of country liquor aoid hemp 
drugs may be sold jointly, but contracts for European liquor are 
MiseellA- generally given separately from these. The total amount of liqums 
E^Me. of kinds and intoxicating drugs consumed in the year 1904-05 
is given in Table 41 of Part B. 


Stamps. For postage stamps see chapter II, sec. G., (Postal Arrange- 

ments). Prior to 1866 neither court-fee nor non-judicial stamps were 
in use in the State. All suits were instituted, all complaints were 
made and all deeds were executed on plain paper. The enforce- 
ment in the State of the Court Fees Act (No. of 1870), of the 
Civil and Criminal Proc^ure Codes and of the Indian St^p Act 
(No. I of 1879) introduced court-fee and. non- judicial stamps for the 
first time. Prior to 1 901 court-fee adhesive stamps, manufactured 
to order in England, were used and non- judicial stamps were made 
on paper manufactured in the Jad. The stamps, however, were often 
stolen and sold, and so impressed sheets were introduced in January 
1901. These are used both as court-fee and non- judicial stamps, 
and the manufacture of embossed stamps has been done away 
with. The impressed stamps are of 13 values ; As. 1, 4, and 8, and 
Rs. 1, 2, 4, 5, 10, 20, 30, 40, 50, and 100. The only adh^vO 
stamp now in use is the receipt stamp of one anna. All these 
are made in England according to requirements. These stamps are 
sold by the Head Treasury Office to licensed vendors, attached to the 
following courts : — 


(1) Head Treasury Office, Baha- 

walpur. 

(2) Chief Judge’s Court „ 

(3) District J udge’s Court „ 

(4) Tahflil Minchinabdd. 

(5) Tahsil Khairpur East. 

(6) Tahsil Ahmadpur East. 


(7) Tahsil KhAnpur. 

(8) Tahsil Sfidiqabdd, 

(9) Tahsil Ahmadpur Lamma. 

(10) Tahsil Nahr. 

(IJ) Munsiff’s Court, Allah^b^d. 


The vendors of these stamps are the foteddrs or agents of 
the head treasurer of Bahawalpur ; there are no private licensed 
stamp- vendors in the State. The income from the sale of stamps 
to the State for the last 5 years is given below : — 

Years. 

1900- 01 ... 

1901- 02 ... 

1902- 03 ... 

1903- 04 ... 

1904- 05 ... 


Bs. 

89,217 

88,056 

1,00,132 

98,398 

92,713 
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Before the establishment of the Agency the system of keeping 
accounts was highly defective, and entailed a great loss to the State, 
as is evident from the following paragi’aph in a note by Colonel 
Minohin:— 

“The revenue administration had been kept in the hands of Hindus 
who resided at Dunyapnr in the Multan District, where they secretly 
remitted their ill-gotten gains. All these officials were connected by '' 
family ties and bound together by their individual interest. All pay- 
ments into or from the State treasuries were made on separate orders on 
small scraps of paper, on the back of which payment was endorsed, 
kept distinct ; no general accounts were kept and as almost all payments 
were made partly in cash and partly in grain, and one order was made 
payable, purposely, from several treasuries on the plea that it might not 
impoverish any one treasury too much, the intricacy of the accounts 
may be imagined : and the result was the enriching of the person who 
paid any portion of the order ” 

In 1 867, therefore, Colonel Minchin reformed the system of 
accounts and brought it into line with that obtaining in the Punjab 
Ttieasuries. A Head Treasury was established at Bahawalpur 
with a sub-treasury in each Tahsil and regular registers 
were kept in them. The Head Treasmy was placed under the 
charge of a competent European officer in 1868, under whom it 
remained tiU 1878, when a native official, named Diwan Jattu Mai, 
succeeded him as Mushir-i-Mustaufi, or Accountant-General ; this 
official continued to be in charge till 1897 when his son, the present 
Mushir-i-Mustaufi, succeeded him. The Head I’reasury at Bahawal- 
pur is managed by a Treasurer {kazdncid sadar). The Tahsil sub- 
treasuries are branches of the Head Ti-easury, the siydha 7iavts, 
and fdteddr of each being appointed by the Head Treasurer, 
and are supervised by the Tahsildars, who are Sub-Treasury 
Officers. All are under the management and supervision of the 
Mushir-i-Mustaufi, assisted by a Chief Accountant, called Muhasib 
Ala. Annual budgets are prepared by the Mushir-i-Mustaufi and 
submitted through the Council to His Highness for sanction. 
The total State receipts and disbursements for 1904-05 were — 

Beceipts. I Dibbdbsements. 

Land revenue 

Foreste 

Excise on spirits and drags 
Stamps 

Law and Justice 

Police 

Begistration 

Edncation . 

Medical 

Interest on G. P. Notes 

Press 

Miscellaneons 

Army 

Public Works 
Manicipal land 


Bs. A. P. 

19,33,187 6 7 

Darbar 1 ... 


Bs. A. P. 
51,812 13 8 

1,60,140 8 10 

Land revenue 


1.04,337 10 8 

68,076 0 0 

Forests 


12,773 6 0 

92,712 11 6 

Treasury Office 


16.968 6 0 

68,167 14 7 

Stamps 


7,215 12 0 

19,202 8 8 

Post offices 


6,000 0 0 

3,614 11 0 

Darbar 2 ... 


... 9,37,286 4 6 

18,006 8 7 

Law and Justice 


74,853 9 3 

... 

Police 


... 1,48,742 11 10 

34,700 10 9 

Begistration 


156 0 0 

13,901 10 10 

Education 


31,474 6 3 

1,99,733 11 10 

M edicnl 


6,248 6 3 

31,768 13 0 

Eefunds 


7,643 11 2 

87,001 8 7 

Pension 


87,832 2 9 

94,491 13 6 

Press 


10,960 2 6 

Miscellaneous 

• fc* 

81,224 13 1 


Array 


... 2,03,170 15 7 


Public Works 

«•« 

... 3,96,881 8 11 


Municipal 

... 

86,439 11 11 

„ 28,0«,606 4 3 

1 Total 

... 98,72,021 9 1 


Total 




MMftiie. 


'Corrency 
«iid coibage 


Forest De- 
partment 




Lung 

fiug<ldn. 


Parakt XU- 
dud turkiri. 


Parry 

eootraats. 


Fisheries. 


Sale of Ittina 
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Prior to the estf>.blisliment of the British A gency tihe State 
had its own coinage, copper, silver, and gold. Two rupees, ofdled 
Bah^walpuri and Ahmadpuri, worth annas 12 and It), respectively, 
in British currency, were coined. Gold coins were struck hy Naw^ 
Muhammad Bahawal Kh^n III only, and were of two sizes of whidi 
one sold at about Rs. 16 and the otner at about Rs. S2. Since 18^ 
the State silver coins have not been minted, and the British coinage is 
now current in the State. The copper coin, still in use, is called a 
nikka paisa, and on one side is engraved Ddrnis-surur Bahdwd^yar^ 
and on the obverse date palms with a star and crescent. Two and a 
half nikka paisas are worth a quarter of an anna of British coon. 
The nikka paisa is minted by the Head Treasury, the number of 
coins issued varying from year to year according to the demand in 
the market. 

The Forest Department is in charge of an officer called the 
Mnhtarrdm'-Ifangldl (Conservator) who acts under the orders of the 
Mushir-i-Ala. The establishment of the Forest Department consists 
of '6 darogas, 12 jamadars and 67 watchmen, besides the deriojd 
atrAa under the Conservator. Dd/i’ogat and jamaddrs in the 
Mufassil act imder the orders of the Tahsflddrs who are also in 
charge of the forests in their Udqas. For total annual expenditure 
of the forest establishment, see Chapter II, Section C. 

For details of sajji (impure carbonate of soda) manufacture, see 
chapter I, A (page 15). The income accruing to the State during 
the last 5 years was: 1900-01, Rs. 33,722; 1901-02, Rs. 38,290; 
1902-03, Rs. 42,372 ; 1903-04 and 1 904-05 each realized Rs. 45,223. 

The sale of leaves of kikkar or other trees on the banks of 
■canals realised the following income for the last 5 years under 
the name of lung mugildn : — 1900-01, Rs. 2,708; 1901-02, 
Rs. 2,070; 1902-03, Rs. 4,506; 1903-04, Rs. 2,548 and 1904-05, 
Rs. 5,290. 

Under farokht jdiddd sarkdri comes income realized from the 
sale of State property ; such as uazul baildings, &o. On this head 
the State realized Rs. 12,189 in 1900-01 ; Rs. 22,352 in 1901-02; 
Rs. 9,170 in 1902-03; Rs. 12,566 in 1903-04 and Rs. 11,057 in 
1904-05. 

The total amount of income from the ferry contracts was 
Rs. 12,747 in 1900-01; Rs. 12,855 in 1901-02; Rs. 13,153 in 
1902-03 ; Rs. 13,940 in 1903-04; and Rs. 13,456 in 1904-05. 

The income derived from fisheries was Rs. 659 in 1900^01 ; 
Rs. 1,058 in 1901-02 ; Rs. 372 in 1902-03 ; Rs. 1,596 in 1903-04 
and Rs. 1,867 in 1904-05. 

Kdna reeds on the banks of canals are sold annually. The 
income under this head was Rs. 2,477 in 1900-01 ; Rs. 2,378 in 
1901^-02; Rs. 2,502 in 1902-03; Rs. 1,838 in 1903-04 and 
Rs. 2,902 in 1904.06. 
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Other heads of miscellaneous reyenue are NalMastdn (proceeds in"^ 
from date trees not given on lease at settlement), Kuldli (nilop'ior, —L. 
or nymphaea lotus, and sanghdrn in lakes), and miscellaneous 
minor heads. For total receipts and disbursements of land and 
miscellaneous revenue see Sadar Hisdb above. 


Section E- — Municipalities- 

A Municipal Committee was constituted at Bahawalpur for . MunicipaU- 
the first time in 1873-74 by Colonel Minchin, Political Agent, and state.°^ 
several European and native oflBcers were selected as members. 

The expenses on account of sanitation and conservancy were borne 
by the State Treasury during the first few months. By the 6th 
of October, 1874, regular municipalities on the models of those 
in the Punjab were established at Bahawalpur (head municipality), 
Ahmadpur, Khanpur, and Ahmadpur Lamma — (the last three being 
sub-municipalities). Members were selected from among the officials 
and the raises of these towns. A scale of octroi fees was intro- 
duced and the whole Municipal Department was placed under 
Major Beckett, Assistant Political Agent. In the sub-municipalities 
the Tahsildars were made the Presidents of the Municipal Com- 
mittees. hJo actual Local Self-Government was intrrxluced. The 
sub-municipalities were granted no powers to sanction any kinds of 
expenditure. Proposals for expenditure on conservancy and 
sanitation were submitted to the bead municipahty, and the 
proposals of the latter were laid before the President for St-mction. 

In 1879 when the British Agency was withdrawn a paid Vice- 
President was appointed at Bahawalpur to control the head and 
sub-municipalities. Later on sub-municipalities were established 
in 1883 at Khairpur, in 1897 at Minchinabad, Allahabad, Garhi 
Ikhtiyar Khan and Naushahra, in 1902 at Hasilpui-®and Qaimpur, 
and in 1903 at Khan Bela, IJch, Ghauspur and Jaunpur. The 
Municipal Committees are managed by the Mushir-i-Ala through a 
paid Vice-President of the Bahawalpur Municipality. The Vice- 
President has control over all sub-municipeJities, wdiich submit 
their proposals to him. In the head Municipality and the sub- 
municipalities members are always selected by the Vice-Pi'esiclent 
for the former and the Tahsildars (who are Presidents or Mir 
Majlises of the sub-municipalities) for the latter. The Xaib Tahsfl- 
dars in the Mufassil are Ndib Mir Majlises (or Vice-Presidents) of 
the sub-municipalities. The proportion of Hindu and Musalman 
members is about equal in almost all IMunicipal Committees. 
Municipal administration is conducted in accordance wdth a 
‘Municipal .Code’ already referred to (8ec. B). Members of 
the Municipal Committees have no powers to sanction expendi- 
ture or to impose fines on the municipal establishment but lay 
tht ir proposals before their Presidents for sanction. The executive 
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powers 0 f the Vice-President of the Sadar Municipahty over all 
the municipalities are — 

(1) . Appointment and dismissal of municipal servants 

below the grade of Rs. 10 ; 

(2) . Infliction of fines up to Rs. 5 on defaulters sel lin g 

articles of food at a higher rate than that fixed weekly 
by a sub-committee ; 

(3) . Issue of orders inflicting a penalty of 10 times the 

octroi due on detected smugglers ; 

(4) i Imposing of fines of one rupee on anyone disobey- 

ing bye-laws. 

Bis other functions are described in the Municipal Code. The 
following statement shows the number of members, the municipal 
servants in each municipality and the total salaries of the latter : — 


M unicipality. 

Number of 
members. 

Municipal 

servants. 

Salaries per 
month of mnni- 
oipal servants 

Bahawalpnr 



24 

269 

1,902 

Abtnadpur East 

••• •«. 


16 

64 

295 

Khanpur 



12 

16 

85 

Ahmadpnr Lamma 



10 

9 

61 

Khairpur 



12 

13 

70 

Minchio4b4d 

• • ' • < • 


16 

14 

71 

Allahibad 



10 

9 

66 

Garhf ikbtyar Khan 



10 

6 

33 

Naushahra ... 



10 

10 

49 

Hasilpnr ... 

« • 


10 

7 

40 

Qiimpnr 

••• 

• •• ... 

10 

7 

40 

Uch 

••• •«• 


11 

12 

67 

Khin Bela •«« 



10 

7 

37 

Ghauspar ... 



10 

8 

41 

Jannpur 




10 

7 

35 


For income and expenditure of each municipality see Table 46 
Part B. 


Octroi is charged at fixed rates on imports only. The import 
of European liquors, intoxicating drugs (opium, bhang, cliaras, 
poppy-head), arms and ammunition is allowed only by special 
permit. The articles exempted from octroi are fodder for cattle, 
fuel, baked and unbaked bricks, indigo, sarhdna, gold, silver, but 
not gold and^ silver leaf, precious stones, books, aerated waters, 
fowls, eggs, intoxicating drugs, salt, horses, donkeys, camels, cows, 
buffaloes and milch sheep. The octroi rates are generally regulated 
after the system practised in the Punjab. Com is charged at 
varying rates by sack, pack, load, cart-load and weight. On rice, 
gM and butter, oil and oil-seeds, foreign fruits, tea, coal, soap| 
stone, shisham timbei, sulphur, country medicines and perfumes, 
leather and meted articles , country fruits and tchacco, pieoe-goods, 
pashniina and silks, ivory, combs and walking sticks ; sheep and 
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goats and refined and unrefined sugar, molasses and vegetables, 
octroi is paid at varying rates per cent, ad valorem. In all muni- 
cipalities octroi collections are sold annually on contract by public 
auction by the Durbar ; the sale prices being subject to the sanction 
of the Nawab. Municipal funds are generally utilized in conser- 
vancy and sanitation -works and schemes, pavements of roads and 
bdzdrs, streets, and other smaller thoroughfares, hospital buildings 
and for the maintenance of Municipal Police ; they are also utilized 
on occasions of emergency for famine works and for distribution 
of medicines during the prevalence of epidemics, &c. 
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Section P.— Public Works. 

The Public Works and Canal Departments were established Public Works 
in 1867 by Major Minchin and were controlled by two British offi- Departme^tV. 
cers, Messrs. Ueenan and Barns, till 1879. Since then they have 
been under different native officers. The head of the combined 
departments was first called the MusMr-i-Tdmirdt-o-Anhdr, and he 
exercised the powers of a Member of Council. The Public Works 
were placed in January, 1905, under a separate officer called 
the MusMr-i-Tdmirdt, whose functions at present aie the prepara- 
tion of estimates and plans for public buildings, bridges and 
other works of a similar nature, and the general supervision of 
such works in the course of their execution and comphtion. 

The Canal Department was placed in charge of a separate officer 
called the Mufihir-i-Anhdr, newly created. The MusMr-i- 
Tdmirdt has power to sanction estimates for expenditure not 
exceeding Rs. 200 for any one work. Estimates above Rs. 200 
are submitted to the Nawab through the Muslur-i-Ala for 
sanction. In each Tahsil there is a mish i under the Tahsildar for 
making plans and estimates for the State buildings in the Tahsil 
and for superintending their construction, subject to the supervision 
of the Department. 'I'here are a Workshop and an Ice Factory 
at Bahawalpur under the Department. In the Workshop, which 
is under a qualified mechanic, State as well as private orders 
for iron and other work are executed. The Ice factory, which 
was first started in 1883, has two ice machines. Ice is sold at one 
anna per ser. Under the Department are also two steamers, each 
with a barge attached, on the Sutlej. One of these, called the 
“Princess,” wa'^ purchased in 1893 for Rs. 1,15,000 and the 
other, called the “ Lawrence,” in 1891 for Rs. 59,000. The former 
measures 102x26 and the latter 105x28 feet. These steamers 
are well equipped and furnished and are used by the Nawab and 
visitors of distinction for pleasure voyages when the river is in 
flood. They can steam up the river at 5 miles and down the river 
at 20 miles an hour. 
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The fcillowing are the most important buildings constructed 
by the Public Works Department : — 


Buildings. 

Year. 

1 Cost. 



Rs. 

Sadiqgarh (Palace) (Ahmadpur) 
Nur Mahal (Palace) (Bahawalpur) 

1878-94 

12,00,000 

1866^73 

12,00,000 

Daulatkhana ( do. ) ( do. ) 

1878-81 

1,84,000 


0 u r z o n 
Water-worka. 


Mnnicipal 

bnildioga. 


Kac he h d 

roada. 


Budget 
proTiaion 
and expendi- 
ture. 


Inoome. 


Canal Uepart 
meet Oistri- 
bution 0 f 
vrater and ailt 
clearancea. 


In August 1903 the Nawab laid the foundation of a new 
palace at Bahawalpur, and named it Bahawalgarh. At present the 
buildings of the inner family houses are in progress, the main outer 
palace has still to be designed. Up to 31st March 1904 Bs. 90,548 
was expended on this building. 

The Nawab on the occasion of his installation in November,. 
1903, by His Excellency Lord Curzon, Viceroy of India, declared 
his intention of opening Water-works at Bahawalpur to be called 
the Curzon AVater-w'orks in honor of the visit of His Excellency. 
Mr. Goument, Sanitary Engineer, Punjab, was invited to give his 
advice on the subject and the scheme submitted by him was sent 
to Messrs. Martin and (io., Calcutta, for estimate. It is hoped that 
the work will shortly be able to be taken in hand. 

Mans and estimates for the municipal buildings and roads are 
prepared by the Public Works Department, and are executed by 
the overseer of the municipality, subject to the supervision and 
check of the Depaihment. 

Kodhcht roads in the StaU* are not repaired by the Public Works, 
but, as has been already stated in Section G, Chapter II, by the 
zaminddrs. The bridges on them, however, are maintained by the 
Department. 

The annual budget provision and actual expenditure on the 
Public Works for the last five years is noted below. 

Budget provision. Actual expenditure. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

1900-01 

84,004 

68,690 

1901-02 

89,380 

89,173 

1902-03 

73,480 

1,20,471 

1903-04 

1,99,270 

2,04,532 

1904-05 

2,41,655 

3,38,132 

The total income from the Public Works (Work-shops, 

factory, &c.) for the 

year 1904-05 was as under — 

Rs. 

Sale-proceeds of 

ice ... 

1,506 

Miscellaneous ... 



5,306 


Total 

6,812 


The Canal Department was reconstituted in January 1905. 
The head of the Department is called the Mashir-i-Anhar, and is a 
member of the General Council of the State. He can appoint and 
dismiss those of his subordin i’es who draw salaries up to Rs. 50 
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a montli. In the distribution of water the Muslur-i- Anhdr is CHAP, 
assisted by the Nazims, who are Superintendents of irrigation and 
chief officers in charge of construction and excavation works in Army, 
their respective districts. There are also 17 ziYad-irs, 24 ^^c^royas, canai Depart- 
18 oJctrogras, 72 chaprasis, 264 mtrct&s and 180 rwMnst/s under meDt^Diatr'- 
the Department. To each big canal is appointed a ziladdr who water^and sut 
is assisted by a number of ddrogas and ndih ddrogas (usually from oiearanoea. 

2 to 3 in number) and a suitable number of mirdbs and munsifs. 

The duties of the ziladdrs and the subordinate staff are to carry 
out the annual clearance of silt from the beds of the canals and 
rdjbahds and to distribute water according to the wdrabandi (turn 
by turn) system. In both these capacities the ziladdrs and the 
subordinate staff work under the supervision and guidance of the 
Nazim of the district. The munsifs are influential zamtnddrs 
appointed t > assist the Canal Department. The system of appoint- 
ing munnifs was introduced in 1900 by Col. H. Grey, Superintend- 
ent of the State, 'w'itli a view to facilitate the Sr ate irrigation work 
and to encourage the zammddrs to learn executive work and be 
able to obtain service in the Irrigation Department. The munsifs 
are of four grades, and for their emoluments they receive remis- 
sions in ehher of 1, 1|^ and 2 s^rs, respectively (see Irrigation 
Chapter II). 

The Engineering Branch, which is concerned with the esti- Engineering 
mates for and construction of canals, regulators, &c., is manned by 
a Sub-Engineer, 3 Supervisors (one to each Nizamat,) 2o overseers 
and Rub-overseers and a number of draughtsmen and estimators. 

The annual expenditure of the Canal Department in 1905 was : 
Department proper, Rs. 9,012; Engineering branch (Overseers, 

&c.) Rs. 6,04H ; ziladdrs and ddrogas Rs. 22,140; mirdbs Rs. 18,312. 

A Contour Branch was estaljhshed in 1005 to survey the Contour 
Cholistan tracts in the Minchinabad Nizamat with a view to furnish 
contour data for the construction of new canals and rajbahas. It 
consists of 2 surveyors, 30 overseers and many menial servants. 

Its annual expenditure in 1905 amounted to Rs. 23,364. 


Section G-— Army- 

In former times the military strength of the State consisted of oia Mm- 
(a) a certain number of paid cavalry and infantry, which in times l^fon.****"*** 
of peace were made to act as escort of the Nawab and as guards of 
towns, forts, treasury and the palaces, but were led to the field when 
occasion arose ; and (6) the mihtia officered by Raises and Taman- 
ddrs of the State, for military service. The Raises and Tumanddrs 
held jdgirs, known as Iwaz-i-Lashkari granted to them in considera- 
tion of such military help. In times of need, therefore, the Nawabs 
could not only utilise the services of their paid forces, but could also 
muster a large number of fighting men from among the people. 

In the use of the sword and the gun the most skilful tribes were 
the Daddpotras, Ohandia, Khosa, Dashtl, Sharr, and Jatoi. The 
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carrying of anna by the people was not then prohibited. The forces 
numbering over 10,000, which Nawab Muhammad Bahawal Khan, 
III offered to the British Government and despatched to take part 
in the Multan campaign with the British troops, were raised 
in the manner indicated above. The valuable services rendered 
by this force were rewarded by the Government in the form of a 
life pension of one lakh of rupees to the Nawab. In 1864 the paid 
forces consisted of 9 regiments with a strength of about 3,000. 

In 1 h 66, on the death of Nawab Muhammad Bahawal Khan IV, 
the British Agency, then established, began at once to place the 
mihtary organization on a definite footing. The total mihtary 
strength in 1870 was asunder : — 


1. Contingent (?Xnt?y 

••• ••• 

701 

306 

( Cavalry 

••• ••• 

349 

2. State ....^ Infantry 

... ... ... 

1,144 

k Artillery 

• • . > . • < • . ••• 

167 

The total annual cost of the 

above was Rs. 2,09,759. 

In 1879 


the State Infantry was greatly reduced in number and converted into 
Military Police. The State Cavalry was disbanded, a number being 
incorporated with the Contingent Cavalry, and the rest discharg- 
ed on pension or gratuity, according to the length of their 
services. As regards the Artillery, the old native-made 
brass guns, whidi were considered unsafe from age and use, were 
replaced by 6 pounder muzzle-loading brass guns obtained with 
the sanction of Government from the Arsenal at Ferozepur. 

In November 1879 His Highness Nawab Sadiq Muhammad 
Khan IV was granted by the Government the full powers of a 
Ruling Chief. The military strength existing at the time was as 
.stated below : — 

1. Contingent I 

2. Artillery ... ... ... ... ... ... 76 

3. Military Police ... ... ... ... ... 262 

The annual cost was Rs. 1,46,777. In 1883-84 an addition to the 
force was made by the institution of a Military Band with a 
numerical strength of 41 officers and men. 

In 1888 His Highness Sir Sadiq Muhammad IQian IV 
offered the resources of his State to the Government, for employment 
in the Imperial Service in the operations on the Frontier, and, with the 
approval of the Government, re-organized the troops as follows : — 


^Cavalry (2 Troops) ... .. 211 

1. Imperial Service 5 Infantry ... ... ... 300 

( Infantry for Depot ... ... 157 

2. Artillery ... ... ... ... ... ... 76 

3. Band ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 44 

4. Military Police ... ... ... ... ... 260 


The annual cost of this force Was Rs. 1,76,992. The 
Imperial Service force was to be supervised by Inspecting Officers 
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deputed by the Government, and the management conducted 
in accordance with the Standing Orders of the Military Department. 
In 1890, on the recommendation of Major Drummond the Cavalry 
was divided into three Troops as under : — 


Imperial Service 
Orderly 




Troop No. I 

it a 2 

» i> 8 


75 

75 

75 


No alterations took place in the Infantry, the Artillery, and 
the Band. The Mihtary Police was also divided into two paltans ; 
No. 1 (156 strong), and No. 2, (112 strong) ; the former being 
stationed at Bahawalpur and the latter at Ahmadpur East. This 
organization lasted till December 1900, the annual expenditure 
being Rs. 2,47,201. 


CHAP. 

in,Q. 


Army. 

Ee-organi*. 
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On the commencement of the China War in 1900 the Bahawal- imperial 
pur State offered Government the services of its Imperial Service 
Infantry for active service or for garrison duty. The constitution Corps ‘^enb- 
of the State forces, however, being such that no units were suffi- ®he°*imperiS 
ciently large for service, the offer could not be accepted. The Darbar service cavs- 
thereupon proposed that, as the smallness of the strength of the 
Bahawalpur Imperial Service Troops came in the way of their 
being accepted for active service, the Cavalry should be reduced, 
and the Infantry raised to a full battalion and, to make it still 
more useful, organized and trained as a battalion of Pioneers. In 
the meanwhile the Inspector-General of Imperial Service Forces 
suggested that the organisation of a Camel Transport Corps would 
be more suited to the circumstances of the country and more sure of 
employment in time of war. The suggestion was agreed to by the 
Darbar, who framed their proposals regarding it. The proposals were 
accepted by the Government in detail, and the Camel Transport Corps 
organized on January 1st, 1901. The Imperial Service Cavalry and 
Infantry were disbanded, a number of the men taken into the Camel 
Corps and the rest discharged on gratuity or pension according to 
the length of their service. The Camel Corps consists of — 

(A) Camel Transport or Baggage Corps — 


Commissioned OflScers ... ... ... ••• 4 


Non-Commissioned Officers 
Silladdrs and buglers 
Followers... 

... 

... ... 25 

326 

14 


Total 

369 

Camels 

• • • 

~ 1 to 

(B) Mounted Rifle Company or 

Mounted 

Escort — 

Commissioned Officers ... 
Non-Commissioned Officers 

Sepoys ... 

Followers 

••• 

5 

20 

136 

13 


Total 

”l74 

Camels 


158 
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The annual budget provision for the maintenance of the Impe- 
rial Service Camel Corps is Rs. 2,00,000. The actual expenditure 
for the year 1 904-5 was as noted below : — 


Bs. 

Mounted Corps .. ... 45,330 

Baggage ... ... ... ... ... ... 1,15,037 

Pensions ... ... ... ... ... ... 2,393 

Rewards ... ... ... ... ... ... 772 

Allowances, &c., 2,031 

Contingencies on account of buildings and 

ammunition ... ... ... ... ... 11,766 

Hospital ... .. ... ... ... ... 11,529 


Total 1,88,858 


A reserved company consisting of 85 men and officers was 
formed in June 1904 to meet the contingency of loss among the 
sepoys of the Baggage corps in a war. In 1904-05 it cost the State 
Rs. 9,753 out of the annual provision of Rs. 10,677 sanctioned for its 
maintenance. For the use of the Imperial Service troops a Hos- 
pital is maintained in the Cantonment Lines. The total number of 
patients treated during the year 1904-05 was 5,760, of which only 
658 were in-patients, the average daily attendance of patients 
being 15’78. Camels and horses of the Imperial Service Corps are 
under the charge of four Veterinary Assistants appointed for the 
purpose. There has been no contagious or epidemic disease among 
camels since the establishmect of the Corps. In 1904 the Nawab 
offered his Camel Corps for service with the Tibet Mission. The 
Government of India could not see their way to grant the request 
but thanked His Highness for the offer. Early in 1905 the Bahawal- 
pur Mounted Escort, with two selected troops of the Transport 
Corps, attended the Muzaffargarb Training camp and won the ap- 
probation of General Walter Kitchener, who in a letter to the 
Nawab acknowledged their good work. 

Besides the Imperial Service Camel Corps the following Mili- 
tary Police or Irregular Forces are maintained by the State : — 

Officers and men. 


^o) The Nizdm Regiment (oiganised in 1901) ... 492 

His Highness’ Body-guard (Horsemen) ... ... 103 

(c) The Band 42 

Regiment No. 3 ... 167 

The Palace Guard ... ... ... ... ... 68 

Total (103 mounted and 769 foot) 872 


The Nizam Regiment, the Palace Guard and Regiment No. 3 guard 
the Treasuries, the Palaces and Offices. There are 25 serviceable guns 
in the State. Of these 1 7 are with the Niz^m regiment, 3 with RegOOTsnl’ 
Noi 3 (at Ahmadpur) and 5 at Derawar. The total expenditure on all 
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these forces for the year 1904-0o was; — Niznin RoiT’ini'nt, 
Rs. 52,015; Body Guard, Rs. 31 , 230 ; Band, Rs. 7.522; lA nm ut 
No. 3, Rs. 14,537; Palace Guard, Rs. 5,dO’.). I'utal Us. ],IO,t.].7. 
There is a separate dispensary for the Irroc'ular Forec-. Dining 
1904-05 the total number of patients tiva I d in the dis|H_'ii';ai v was 
11,121, of which 585 "were inpatients. 

. Both regular and irregular forces are under the Mnshfr-i-Fanj 
(Commander-in-chief). The total e.xpenilitine on the exfab] slnnent 
of the Mushir-i-Fauj (including the Conunande’ - n-Ch t f's eniuln- 
ments) amounted in the year 1004-0') to Rs. d,.').59. The total ex- 
penditure forthe year 1904-05 on all the mi'it irv b'ovs i iicltidiiig 
the establishment of the Mushir-i-Fauj) w,\s Ks. 3,13,7'' -C-O, 

The British forces that accoinpanif-d Shah Slri ja t' > r.-inst ate 
him on the throne of Kabul, passed rin their w.iv tiivengh 
Baha-walpnr territory. In connectinn with this niireb, .Vawiil) 
Bahawal Khan III rendered such valuable servire^ !n 'Upnlyi’ig 
provisions, boats and camels, and in pieparing a m.i rary I' ad, that 
he -was rewarded by the grant of Bhung and K"t Sahal i winch iriw 
form part of the Bahawalpur State) in 1 '42. In Isl-s, Nawib 
Muliammad Bahawal Khan III despatched afore- of 102""> nion to 
6ght in co-operation with the British forces und-r sir llcibei t Ed- 
wardes and General Cortland. The Bah-iwalpur tr'>ops suece"fuily 
fought against the forces of Diichi .\lul Raj at Sa<l.wam and Kang ri 
and took a brilliant part in the siege of iMnlta'n. Afr-r iln- w-ngn. -;t 
of Multan the Nawab was granted a life p' nsi"n ■ f en.> l.ikh of i u- 
pees. The first news of the Mutiny reached rahaw dpur <in the 
31st of May 1857. Nawab Fatteh Kluin rt ce red a 'etier frem 
Mr. Oliver, Superintendent of Sirsa, re(|uii'nig ium t-- despatch all 
the troops forming the garrison of Bahawalgai h to Haugla Fazilkii 
so as to be available for service in ease <4 nred. Thi' sinnin 'ns was 
complied with. Subsequent to this a letter was ii ceivcd fivni Sir 
John Lawrence intimating the reC[U'siti"n <4 7)00 Cavalry and o'lO 
Infantry. Besides these two detachun-ni an ado t ■ n.d force of 
3,000 men was also sent to Sirsa ami r- in.i ■'•■o " tin re 

till the 16th of April 1858. One hundi'>d ( \ ami 

Infantry were sent on servic,- in C'-nnecU' n wiliD -- 
paign under the command uf Major S. Ht ck-tt, A-' I 'Ci 1'- l al 
Agent and Superintendent. In rrcoguitioii cf lij-.-ioi ond 'd 
by the State, Nawab Sadiq Muh.imun.d KLiu !V w- ■ ■ .i o a 
G. C. S. I. on the 27)th of Jantiam I"!. ' 2 ■ ; ' ' " 

received the campaign mi dal. In d-,'.'; ' \ a ’a 

Governm- nt by the Haliaw.tbmr D r . . ■ ■ * ' a 

with equipment for use in the .s. ,ni li ,Afi .c.i i M .ir w.is i -c-ai .c a. 
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Before 1866 there was no Police Department in the State. 
The functions of a Police officer (in addition to those of a Magis- 
trate) were exercised by the Kotu'dl. There were only three 
Kotwdhs, located respectively at Khairpur, Bahawalpur and K h a n - 
pnr. In other towns and the mufassil the same functions were 
exercised by the Kdiddrn and their N'diho. A regular Police 
Department was first called into existence by Colonel Minchin in 
1867, when Police stations were opened at Bahawalpur, Sadiqpur, 
Khairpur, Ihthawalgarh, Ahmadpur East, Uch, Allahabad, Khanpur, 
Shidani, Xaushahra (Rahimyar Khan), Ahmadpur Lamma, and 
Kot Sabzal. Two Inspectors of Police were also appointed to 
supervise and direct the working of the Police stations. At present 
there are 30 Police stations Thdnas and 15 Police posts, as 
detailed below : — 


Nizamftt. 


Mirichiiiab'id 


Bahawalpur 


Khinpur 



Police station (Thana) 

Police post. 

1, 

Mcl.e"ds'aui 

Hasil-aru. 

2. 

M incliinabail 


3 

Cliawekii 

Bahi'valnapar. 

4 

Sadiiipur 

Korn. 

5. 

Slialir harid 

Mianuala, Mahta JbedTi. 

0 

HtWi'piir 

Ci^iimpur 

i 

Mrirnt 

Mirsarh 

H. 

Sitr'-Vii: 1 L .. 

Plinira. 

1» 

ivh Dtp'" 

Wainstrt. 

I". 

Ch.kla 

(loth Ni'ir Muhammad. 

n 

Mauj'.’-D h 


12 

Bal.'ivv.'dpur City ... 


13 

Will t>m' Berun) 

S^manafa 

14 

Bolrlna'pnr Camp 



Mii'arir-kli'ina 

Mubarakpnr, Dera Mu- 
Karak, and Deri war 

Port, 

! 10. 

i 

! 

Ahrn.adpur East 

i 17. 

Charkoti 


1 

IS. 

Cell. 

Hathi'ji. 

IS 

(r .th <^hnnnt .. 

Tirati iti >fuhAmn>ad Pa- 

20. 

.■VlInliAb'id 

.JanTi|.ar, f • iddarwila and 
C}if,!ineh' 

21. 



. 22 

{‘tikk'-i l.aiiui 

J hontn. 


Khanpnr 

(iiirtii Ikhtivar Khan 
WAt.i Oiddn.’ 

'4 

• tho't'-piir 

ChHclirin :ind Ohazipor. 

! 

Kot Sam-tba 

Kuknpar, >ardargiirh «nd 


Kl'uii'rarh 


h' 

N fi i-liulu a 

iajtrarh. Pnlh'i Shih, aod 
.Adnmwali. 

2^ 

AbH'lpnt 


2‘.». 

Alitnadjmr Lamma 

Mull itiimadpur, (iarhk Be- 
trar. 

1 30 

Miuiiy 

Phan waK. Rahimibid 

arid KilewiH. 

'1 

Kot Sal./al 

S^iiinrpur and Dhandf. 

32. 

j 

Mcahka 

Cliitk Jafar Shah, Chak 


Urtiider. 
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The jurisdiction of each Thana is cleaily defined. There are 
cattle pounds at each Thdna and outpost. 

In each Police Station there is a Deputy Inspector, n Serpjeant, 
1st grade, or 2nd grade, or one of ertch grade and a Mnliarrir-^^ei - 
geant. The number of constables vai-ies f i-oin fi to 1 2 according to the 
requirements of the tldqa. In each Police post there are generally 
a Sergeant, 2nd grade, to from 2 to 4 constaldes. In each Nizamat 
there is an Inspector of Police who supervises the work of the 
subordinate Police Stations and also iin'estigates important Criminal 
cases in his ildqa. Up to the end of 1904 the Police Department 
was under the Darbar through the Tahsildars, who were also 
District Superintendents of Police in their Tahsils. But in January 
1905 the entire Police force was placed under a Sufierintendent 
of Police whereby a new appointment was createii. 'ibe Superin- 
tendent of Police has the power to appoint and dismiss Police 
employes drawing Rs. 15 per mensem or less. All other Police 
employes are to be appointed and dismis-ed by the Mnslnr-i-Ala 
in his capacity as In.-pector-General of Police in the State. 

The total strength of the Civil Police at the close of the year 
1904-05 was 540 (men and officers), detailed asunder; — 


District Superintendent of Police ... ... 1 

Inspectors ... ... ... ... ... ... 3 

Deputy Inspectors ., ... ... .. 31 

Sergeants, Ist grade .. .. ... 19 

Muharrir-Sergeants ... ... .. ... 31 

Assistant Muharrirs .. ... 2 

Sergeants, 2nd grade ... ... ... ... 28 

Trackers (Sur^gis) ... ... 34 

Lance- Dafadars ... ... ... 2 

Camel riders (Shutr sowars) ... .. ... 47 

Constables ... ... ... ... . . .. 342 


Total ... 540 


The total expenditure on Police for 1904-05 was 64,440 
rupees, of which Rs. 8,730 Avas met from Municipal funds to 
maintain 118 Municipal Police in the Municipal Towns. 

A Pohce Training School Avas o}ienod at Bahawalpur in 1904 
to train the whole body of Police in a couise of physical exercise, 
parade drill, rifle and sword exerciser and general pol co dudes. 
Deputy Inspectors and other subordinate officers and constables to 
the number of about 40 at a time are put through this school 
for a term of training of four months. A .special Drill Instructor 
(a selected military pensioner of Goveriimoiil) teaches drill and other 
exercises, and the Deputy Inspector in ciiargeof the lines m.structs 
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in liiAv amI L’vnrinl polico work. Every fourth month regular ex- 
liiioiia; i'li- ,oe liokl I’lie tuccoS'ful constables on return to their 
Ti. i: ' io,L Vo .ni luci'L'a.se o! p y <'f from 1 to 2 rupees a month. 
'I'ljo 'fliuo! !i,,~ u|) to LOW pa^-ed OYer2-‘)0 men, including constables 
an.I otlicer-, nd w.ll lie ma.utained for two years more by which 
time it i.s e'tim;ited tliat the whole of the present force will have 
been tiaiued. 

L)ffeiices under the game laws of the State are cognizable by 
the pohce. iko person, except by the special permission of the 
iS'awab, n idlowtil a Lceii'e to kill game. Persons keeping arms 
whethLr with or withuiit license, are only allowed to keep off wild 
animals fiom thoir riekls by tiring blank charges. The pohce are 
ordered to keeii ;i strict surveillance over all persons having arms. 
The big- liiiises and titate officials drawing Rs. 100 a month and up- 
wards al e iiilowed to keep eei tain kinds of arms without license, but 
all other p.iy the usual license fee of o annas. The number of arms 
held on license in 1004 was; — 

Billed. Pistols. Swords. 

151 8 62 

A pL ; iij.iiient t'riice of ctiminal identification by the anthro- 
poraetr.c vstem .s maintained under the Superintendent, 
lie v,..l, ociig tmne satrsfactorily and an Inspector from 
i hjliuur Horn fme to Tune visits Bahawalpur to assist the 
>iupcriuteudeiit iu thu- m.ittei'. 

['oiice <'tticer.s ot the State and cf the adjoining districts of 
IMnltiin, dliiz,.ft:'i ^aii a-nl L>er:i Ghazilvhan used to meet at irregu- 
lar iiitei vd' io C' ■ij-'al,.‘i' measures of mutual co-operation in the sup- 
pii'e"ioii ''f (■! im.' {•I'lnmitted on tbt' border. In December 1904 the 
Supar.iitL lau- i' "t lAlico of the districts above mentioned held 
a cuiiiai-i no,- . [ I l.daiu alpur with the Foreign Minister, in which the 
eo-opoi’iir.v.* nil'- .ib'.idiina- in Biatidi districts <'f the Punjab were 
adi'piiii ly '0., ^laio. and it wa- ar’'anged that the Superintendents 
oi' I’.ii.-, ,,| t!,, Ih-.i.-li d.-tnets should meet and confer with the 
M..to Sii|„ nntr'.d'. nr ;it nxetl interviils. These rules have been sent 
tij llie i’uii].in I i(.i\'ej'nment for sanction. 

m. *' 

Prioi' to ( t tohor IO 114 no criminal tribe was proclaimed in the 
IStatn, but .''(I'tion-- i to 28 of tbe Criminal Tribes Act has now 
bel li rnioptcd and the Dashtts and Bhalkas (a Baloch sept in the 
Lamina ) have been proclaimed under it. Sahnsis and Bawarias 
from the Punjab Distiicts who are found in the Minchinabid 
Tahsil to the uiimbHi’ of Over 2,000, are also proclaimed. 
Cel tain Aoixi;id till).-' such as Ghadtlas, Bheclghutts, Labanas 
and L.l'ols every now and llnni enter the State, but they are 
dri^' n a\,a\ totiie adjacent parts of the Punjab or Bikaner. 
Ifanii'f.l Ludiii.lna I ti-sti ict also contrive to enter the State, but 
ine\ no\i.rdo.-(> opi ;]i_\ , a>, it detected, they are required to give 
.Security tor good behaviunr. 
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Between 1866 and 1870 the State had sem-al jails inelnding 
a central jail at Hahawalpur, and hical jails at Minchinabad, Khan- 
pur, Goth Bajan and Xaushahra, with also a permanent extra mural 
gang in huts. In 1870, howev.-r, the local jails were abohshed 
and the central jail at Bahawalpiir was made the sole jad of the 
State. Gangs in huts are still maintained, when necessary, outside 
this jail. The jail contains accommodation for 2,OOo prisoners, 
with Separate wards for males and females. I'he jail buildings 
also include office rooms, factories, woi-ksliojis, stoia s and a hospital. 
Life prisoners have separate cells and are sti'ictly guarded. 
The jail population at the close of ; 003-04 was : — 


Imprisoned for less than one year 


... 300 

}) 

from 1 to 3 years 


... 301 

i) 

„ 3 to 5 years ... 


... 60 


„ 5 to 10 years . . 


... 52 

if 

for more than 10 and less than 20 years .. 

. . 

... 6 

)) 

„ 20 years 

... 

... 38 


„ 25 years 

... 

14 


The prisoners sentenced to 20 and 25 years are life prisoners 
whose terms have b‘-en reduced to these periods under the Marks 
System. Of the 1,488 convicts admitted in 1903 to 1904 two were 
aged from 10 to 20 years, and 147 from 20 to 30, the rest being 
over 30. 

The diet for all prisoners is as follows : — A healthy male pri- 
soner gets in summer, flour, 12 chhatdks, salt, 8 oidshas, chillies, 3 
mdshas, and either pulses, 3 chhatdks or curds, 2 chhatdks or vege- 
tables, 8 rhhatdks in rotation on different days. In winter two 
chhatdks of meat are given once weekly instead of curds, and fuel is 
allowed at -I ser per prisoner per day. Two chhatdks of parched 
gram are given to every prisoner on hard labour. A female prisoner 
in summer and winter gets 10 chhatdks of flour. A sick male or 
female prisoner is dieted according to the recommendation of the 
Medical Officer. The average daily cost of a prisoner’s diet is 
1 anna 6 pies. The .Sirperintendent and the jailor examine the food 
before it is given to the prisoners. 

Clothing suited to the seasons is given to each prisoner, 
comprising in all a kurfa or shirt, cap, two tah-hands and two 
woollen blankets, with mats for bedding. 

The Marks System was introduced into the Central Jail in 
1901. In 1903 to 1904, 250 prisoners received remissions under 
the Marks System, the largest remission being 30 days. The Marks 
System has considerably improved the general conduct of the 
prisoners. Rules for the surveillance of conditionally released 
prisoners were also introduced in 1902. On special occasions such 
as the two Ids, the sdtyirah (biithday of the ruling chief), &c., 
such prisoners as have slioit teims remaining are released. 
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Prisoners sentenced to less than 2 year.s’ imprisonment are 
emploved on extui-mural l.iboni', under j'loper escort, while 
those Avith h ngvr teims AVoik in.side the jail. The former are 
emploved in the wuik.-'hop , on pnbhe Iniildings and canal excava- 
tions near Bahawalpur or as /» d/, //.; cooli< s in the State offices in 
summer, and payment is marie to the Jail Dei ailment at the rate 
of Hs. 5 a month for each prisoner. .Such prisoners are not allowed 
to remain out>ide the jail at night except when alai ge gang is sent 
to a distant place and' r siiita I de escort. Prisoners working inside 
the Jail are employeu on manufactures, such a.s jiaper, carpets or 
qiilins (of wool, cotton or ak), country cloth, towels, dofaJu's, chairs, 
rificdr, fans, mattresses, shoes, cml.a, dm-in^ khen, ropes and stiings, 
baskets, mu/i/'-thread, &c. Unskilled convicts are employed on 
rough labour, such as cooking, pla.stei‘ing the jail wards and stx’eets 
with mud, drawing water, grinding corn, &c. In 1904 experiments 
in making rugs and carpets of al floss Avere successfully carried out 
and the manufacture is yielding good results. A cheap kind of coiin- 
tiy paper has also been succes'-fully made from paddy-stalks. The 
manufacture of woollen blankets for the prisoners’ use has been 
started and is expected to ju’oa’c useful. I he -lad manufactures are 
disposed of in the jail, or are sent to the i ahsildars to be sold 
locally. Sev'enty-six per cent, of the prisoners were employed in 
1903-U4, 24 per cein. being unemployed owing to sickness, &c. 
The health of the piisimer.s is generally satisfactory; of 1,976 
cases treaied in tiie hospital in 1903-04, only 41 patients died. The 
jail hospital is \dsited daily by the State Medical Officer or by the 
Assistant Surgeon <4 the Civil Hospital. 

A garden surroiuuls the jail and is kefit up by convict labour; the 
income, AAhich m 19<'3-04 was Hs. 1,112, i.s credited to jail receipts. 

The following table gives the income and expenditure of the 
jail for the 10 years ending Avitli 1903 : — 


Year. 


1894 

189a 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 
1908 


In umber of 
prisoners. 


Income 


Expenditure. 


O.A.A 

1,221 

89S 

86.S 

1,414 

1,1.34 

1,618 

1,101 

i,i»;9 

1,489 


10,( Ki7 
9,.39.: 
11,876 
9,049 
6,694 
8,967 
11,831 
19,.S98 
20,732 
20,903 


22,563 

25,253 

31,019 

31,972 

28,9.30 

28,710 

38,637 

30,803 

29,.542 

34,975 


All the Alciiibci'' 
trict Judge, BahuAvalpur, 


(if C‘ i.mnl, the Medical Officer and Dis- 
ai'c e.t-ol/iciij Jail uis})ectur';. 


VUiti. 
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The establishment of the jail consists of a Superintendent, a 
Jailor and 103 subordinates, receiving salci-ies amountii'g to 
Rs. 10,824 per annum. 

The jail dispensary, established in 1800 1 as an establishment 
of a Hospital Assistant and a Compoundei-. Bxr. ir tnedicine;- 
are provided at a cost of Es. 7 a n.ontb ; if more is requited, the 
Hospital Assistant obtains snnct'on ftom the IMedical Officer, but 
the entire expenditure under this head is charged to the jail, not 
the Medical Department. The iMedical Department only provides 
the jail dispensary with European medicines and instruments as 
required. The diseases most fatal to pi isoners during the last 5 
years were pneumonia and dysentery. 


Persons educated niid under 
instruction. 

( Editcated. 
t Receiving education, 
f Educated. 

( Receiving education 


Proportion 


per 


Males 

Females 


Section I — Educb.tion and Literacy. 

The marginal statement shows the number of persons, educated 

and under instruct on, of Ixitb 
sexes, in each 10,000 of the jiopnla- 
tion. The inhabitanis of the State 
generally and the Muhammadans 
particularly caiv little for the 
education imparted, and students 
benefit from the State .scliooJ.s. 
form the majority of tliose who 
receive education in the Middle and High schools and the ('. Ih ge. 
The number of Muhammadan boys l eceiving education in the schools 
is comparatively very >mall. In order to encouragt* ednciit on, 
rules regulating employment in the Bahawalpnr State were in 
1899 brought into force by the Council with effect from Jamarv Isr 


from other places reap 
Hindu boys living in the 


ioA'HO. 

:795 

94 

t! 4 


most 

State 


1900. The object of the-^e rules is 
of the State should in the future 
office. 


to ensure that qualifii-d natives 
be available as candidates for 


The State has from time to time produced men h-arned in 
Arabic and Persian literature, who have be--n prominent as teachers, 
but it has produced few original writers. The movf notewortliy 
author of Bahawalpnr was !Maulvi IMnliammad Azam. Qnra siq 
Hashami, whose noin -C p/i/am was Azam, and who was the 
historian of Nawab Muhammad Babawal Khdn Tl. He was enidite 
in logic and the fundamentals f)f reb'gion and literatuie, and bis 
works, which are highly esteemed, were the .lau-thar-i- a 

history of the rulers of Bahawalpnr in Persian, tho Do'-fa-.pri)//, 
a voluminous book not yet printed, the 8 /,,?/■'/’, a ])ain>gvric 

of the Prophet in Persian and in tlie Bahawalpnri dialoct. wliicli 
has reached several editions and is w’dely read, and tlie ShV/// o /';' 
in Bahawalpnri, which is also very well known Besides the 
above, he wrote several khuth'if^ (sermons in Arabic) wh’cli are 
still recited in the mosques. Another author worthy of note 
was the late Maulvi Abdul Majid Gbauri, who wrote some seventy 
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treatises in Arabic on rarious subjects towards the close of the 
13th century Hijra. Bat, though born in Baluiwaljair, he received 
his education at Tonk and in Arabia and passed the greater 
part of his life at Ton k where he wrote his works. Hence he is 
called the Balrin-ftliiiiri-Tnnki M ii!>ainnf' {niithur). Bahawalpur has 
also produced poets who have written ve:'ses and kafis in the 
local dialects. Some of these are; — (1) Saifal Shah, who flourished 
in the reign of Nawab Muharauiad Bahawrd Khan III, and wrote 
a book of interesting ballads and k.xf'is, which is called the 
Saifal. (2) SayyidMiraji Shah of Bahawalpur also wrote kdfis. His 
poems are printed and ai-e widely lecited. (3) Khwaja Ghulam 
Farid, the late sajjada-nasltin of Chachran, wrote eloquent kdfis, 
which are very popular both in the Ubha and the Lamma as well 
as in the Multan, Muzaffargarh and Dera Ghazi Khan Districts 
and in Sindh. They are recited at meetings of the Sufis. 

Urdu is used generally by educated jjeojde and works composed 
in the local dialects, siich as the Sih-lniifis, &c., are also written in 
the Urdu character. In short., iMnhamniadan.c, whether they use 
the Urdu language or a local dialect, such a.« Sindhi, Bahawalpur! 
or Jatki, generally write in Urdu cliai’actei s. Kirars mainly use 
the following scripts : — (1 ) the Akhkhar, and its varied form 

called Sidhu, (also known as the KiJirori Akhkhar). This script 
is used by *'a7oU-i»- or money-lenders. (2) the Shikdrpari or Sindhi 
Akhkhar, usually used by Sinilhi Arora.s, who are now becoming 
influential in the State. (4) the Safafiiiu or Mulfdiii, which is 
more especially used by the Khatrii and Kirars of the Ubha. (5) 
the Mdrivdri or Hhdbil Akhkhar, generally used by the Bhabras in 
the State, {kt) the Shd.Pari Akhkhar, which is used by Brahmans 
and Hindu goldsmiths. (7) the Bnjrdti Akhl:har, which is used by 
natives of Shikarpur .settled in the State and by Kirars who trade 
with Bombay, Karachi or Guzarat. (8) (Jannukhi, used by Sikhs 
and by the pajdris of the dharanisdlaH and Hindu temples, is tend- 
ing to spread in the State. Some of the women of Kirar families 
also know Gunnakhi. (9) used by Punjab ti'aders living in 

the State. (10) Ndiiri or l/nfli (naked) rhasf'in'. used by the Kirars 
of the Lbha. (11) Tdhri, a cluiractcr used in villages of the 
Lbha. It is so rude ami iinniethodical tliat a Kliar on seeing 
counterfeit accounts will say, txkri hand (jhin dud h>', ‘he has kept, 
accounts in fakri ’. Besides the-e thfif are very many kinds of 
Knrakki used in various parts of the State, and it is commonly said 
that the harakki changes every twelve miles. It would be no 
exaggeration to say that iii Balalwalpui' a dilTerent script is used 
in every village. The Karakk> used in one village can only be 
understood by its inhabitants and ewn they arc often puzzled by 
their own writing. I he coui'ts coii'eipicutly experience much 
difficulty in scrutinizing the Ku-ars’ hahG or account books. 
Some forms of the Karakki used in villages are so very vague 
and illegible that the word mahnidn (month), for in.stance, will 
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appear as viahmau, mfliuidn, mdiadn, rnammdn, mam, mim, mum, 
mem, m im, mum, etc. 

Before the e^taljlishment of the Agency, the only schools in 
the State were a few mailras^as in which Theology, Arabic Gram- 
mar and Persian alone were taught. These were maintained from 
the public revenues. In I'-bS Major Minchin established 18 
Primary Schools, and in ls7] a Normal School for the training of 
teachei's. The number of Prhnai’y Schools gradually increased 
till it rose to 35 at the close of the Agency in 1879. 'I'he only 
Anglo- Vernacular .‘•'chool teaching up to the Middle Standard was 
the Mi-^sion School, established in 1807-8 by the Church Missionary 
Society of Multan, to which a grant-in-aid of Os. 250 per mtjnth 
was given by the State. Early m 1882 the Normal School was 
converted into an Anglo- Vci'uacular High school, consisting only of 
two cLisses without a sub-departmont and calhd the Egeiton High 
School. An Oriental dt }>artmtnt was also added to ju-epai'e scholais 
for the Oriental Faculty examinations of the Punjab LThversity. 
Jn 1888 the Oriental de[)artment was converted into a Vernacular 
High School with a sub-department of the Vernacular Middle 
Stamlard. Another Anglo- Wu'iiacular Middle School, called the Sadicj 
School, was started in the same year for the children of the gentry of 
Bahawalpur by local subscription. This was soon made into a State 
school. In l88b Veinacular Middle schools were started atHahhu- 
yar Khiin and Alinchinabad ; the latter, thougli at first supported 
by subscription raised locally, was subseijuontly, on its conversion 
into an Anglo- Vernacular School in 1887, maintained by the Edu- 
cation Department. In 188(3 the Egerton High School was raised 
to the status of a College teaching up to the First Arts ^Standard, 
and in May 1892 it was converted into a full College teaching up to 
the Bachelor of Arts Standard. This proA'ision of higher education 
g;*ined at the expense of Primary and Secondary Schools Avhich 
were started to act as feeders to the College. I be College con- 
sumed more than j of the education [)rovision, had more scholar- 
ships to award than the number uf scholars on the rolls, and only 
passed 3 natives of Bahawalpur in the First Arts Examination in 
13 years, the av'erage cost per pupil being as high as Ks. o07, 
or Ks. 3(31 more than the average cost of educating a student in 
an Arts College in the Punjab. In PJU*!, thcicfore, this anomalous 
state of things was referred to Dr Sime, Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, Punjab, with the result that the Bachelor of Arts classes were 
aliolishcd and the retrenchments made in the College cx[)cnditure 
were utilized for the improvement of secondary education. Pro- 
vision was also tnade to award scholarships to natiA'e.s of the State 
reading in Middle Schools. 

The educational institutions at the clo.se of the year 1904-0.) 
were the Sadiij-Egerton College teaching up to the first Arts 
Standard, the Sadlq- Egerton High School (both at Bahawalpur), 9 
Anglo-Vernacular Middle Schools (including the Church Missionary 
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CHAP- Society School at Bahsiwalpur) and 35 Primary Schools. Seven 
in^l. Middle Schools are located at Bahawalpnr, two Khan pnr, Minchinabad, 

Education Ahmadpur East, Khanpur and Rahimyar Khan. Early in 1906 two 
Literacy. schools were opened at Allahabad and Ahmadpur Lamma. 

There are also seven Theological Arabic Schools, at Bahawalpnr, 
Ahmadpur, Chachran, Khairpnr, Qaimpur, Chishtan, and Phogan. 
They were formerly maintained by the Tnsr'ifat deparment, but in 
1900 their expenditure was included in the State educational 
budget. The headteacher of the Bahawalpnr Theological School is 
also Inspector of Theological schools, all of which he visits once a 
year. The curriculum of these schools consists of the study of the 
Hadis (traditions of the Prophet), the commentaries (Tafsir), 
Theology {biniydt) and grammar (sarf-o-nahv). Keligious education 
is also imparted by the mullas in many of the mosques throughout 
the State, but it is generally of an inferior description. 

Income, The following statement gives the total educational expendi- 
L^ir' sc'huiai- the number of scholars under instruction in the various depart- 
ships, ments, the amount of scholarships awarded and the income reahzed 

from fees for the year 1904-05 : — 


Department. 

Scholars. 

i 1 

Total Scholar, j Expend!- 

■ ships, j ture. 

Income 

from 

Tees. 

College 

High School ... .. 

Middle 

Primary 

Theological ... 

Hiiulug. 

g 

22 

490 

269 

Muhamma- 

dans- 

1 

10 

o20 

836 

164 

3 ? 1 927 

1,016 363 

1,105 

164 1 1,187 

1 

6,280 

11,135 

5,1 3 
2,653 

> 309 

3 1,220 


The total annual budget provision for 1904-05 for education was 
Rs. 33,248, which included the annual grants-in-aid of Rs. 1,20Q 
to the Church Missionary Society School and an eriual grant to the 
Punjab University. No fees are levied from scholars in Primary 
and Theological Schools, and the rates of fees charged for attending 
Middle schools, the High School and the College are very low. 

Establish. The Education department is under the Mushtr-i-Tnmirdt 

as Honorary Director of Public Instruction. There is also under him 
an Inspector of Schools, who visits Primary and Middle schools 
thi’ee times a year. The aided Mission School of Bahawalpnr is 
also open to his inspection. With a view to improving the 
efficiency of the College and High School departments Colonel 
Grey, Superintendent, arranged with the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, Punjab, for the inspection by the Inspector of Schools, Multan 
Circle, who accordingly visits both of these departments yearly. 

Educational Siuco 1 882 the State lias givon an annual grant of Rs. 1,200 
tn the Punjab University. In 1870 and 1873 it also sub- 
scribed Rs. 10,000 and Rs. 25,000, respectively, for the erection 
of the Senate Hall. In 1886 it contributed Rs. 25,000 to the 
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funds of the Aitchison Chiefs’ Colh-ge, Lahore. In 1882 the 
Nawab agreed to give Rs. 200 per mensem to the Anjuman- 
i-Islamiaat Amritsar, Rs. 240 to the Mazahir-ul-Ulvim, Saharanpur, 
and a grant of Rs. 2,000 to the Anjnman-i-lslamia at Lahore. In 
1893-94 he established 10 scholarships of Rs. 5 per mensem each 
(called Lansdowue-Baha-walpur scholarships) in the Anjuman- 
i-Himayat-i-Islam at Lahore. The Arabic school of the Anjuman 
Nomanin, Lahore, also receives an annual grant of Rs. 600. 
The ^ant to the Mission school at Bahawalpur has already been 
mentioned. 

For statistics of Education and Literacy see Tables 50, 51 
and 52, Part B. 

The Nawab in 1902 established an orphanage at Bahawalpur 
for the maintenance of State orphans. Tlie number of orphans 
maintained is never allowed to exceed 30 and their entire expenses 
are met from His Highness’ private purse. They are educated in the 
Sadiq school and, as boaredrs of the orphanage, they are kept under 
the supervision of a Manager whose services were secured from 
the Education Department, Rxnjab. 

His Highness contemplates opening a large Boarding House, to 
be provided with a supeiwising staff, at Bahawalpur, for the con- 
venience of the sons of the Raises and high officials, residing 
outside Bahawalpur. The construction of this Boarding House is 
shortly to be taken in hand. At present one of the guest-houses 
is set apart for the boarders. 

The Sildiq-ul-Anwiir Press, established in 1866 by Major 
Minchin, originally possessed both Vernacular and English presses, 
but in 1879 the latter were abolished. A weekly newspaper 
called the Sadiq -ul-Akhbar has been published by the press since its 
creation. It is divided into three portions {a) the State Gazette ; (6) 
departmental circulars and reports of tours of officers ; and (c) mis- 
cellaneous news and articles. Its circulation is about 400 copies. 
The printing work done in the press is mostly official. In 1900 an 
Knglish type-priiiting machine, which only pi'ints dockets forms, 
envelopes, etc, was added. The press has six lithograidi 
machines ; but only two are in constant use. The establishment 
comprises a superintendent and editor, two accountants. 3 caligra- 
phists, a compositor, 9 pressmen, a chavkidxr, a chaprdsi and 3 
menials. The annual income in 1903-04 was Rs. 10,586 and the 
expenditure Rs. 8,659 giving a profit of Rs. 1,927. The 8tate 
press is under the Foreign Minister who has power to aj)po'nt or 
dismiss all its employes, except the superintendent. 
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— Before 18G7 there wei’e no hospital'^, and the sick were attended 
Medical, piivate ijiinditi physician.s. A re^'ular iMedical Department wa.s 
Formation of organised in 18G7 and [tlaced under Di-. Deane, the first jlledical 
paitment Advisci' to the State, who was uDi put in charge of sanitation, 
vaccination and jails. ’rhi.s department is now under the charge of 
a native medical officer, subject to tlie control of the 
There are two ho.s{)ita!s in Bahawalpur town and six outlying 
di.spen.saries. 

Bahawalpur The Civil Ho.spital at Baliawalpuf was established in 1SG7. It 
Civil Hospital out-door di.spen.sary, con.sulting and operation rooms, and ac- 

commodation for thirty'-six in-door patients, all in hi'dcJid buildings. 
Tliere areal.so a store-room, in which medicines are kept for supply- 
ing the outlying dispensaries, and quarters for the staff. It is in 
charge of an Assistant Surgeon, as.sisted hy 2 compounders, a 
dresser and three medical pupils. The establishment also includes 
two ward coolies, two cooks, a Avater-carrier and a sweeper. 
The total number of patients treated at this hospital during 
19Go-04 Avas: males Df,30], females 3,807, and children 5, G52, 
or 22,2G0 in all (21,982 out-patients and 278 in-patients). 

Female .Tiiiii. The Female Jubilee Ho.spital at BabaAValpur Avas opened in 

lee Ho.<ipitai, hi couimemoration of the .Jultilee of Queen Victoria. Attach- 

ed to it are a consulting room, an out-door dispensary, a depot, an 
operation room, accommodation for ten in-door patients and 
quarters for a Lady Doctor and for tAVO inidAviA'es. Tlie e.stab]ish- 
moiit consists of a Lady Doctor trained in England, a compounder, 
tAVO dais, a rlmprasi, a cook, a AAOiter-carrior and a SAV'eeper. The 
average daily attendance in 1903-04 was — 

Out-ddor. 

Fonuilcs Children Fetnale.s Children 

d-.V) -21 2^:'33 16-.53 

Outlying d’lie .A lunad[)ur dispeiisiiry, foumled in 1 8 G8, consists of an out- 

D.apeusane?, (]ispeiisai'v, coii.^iiltiiig rooiii. Operating room, lunatic Avard, 

kitchen and quarters For the Hospital Assistant and menials. It 
also eoiitaiiis thhdeeii rooms nine for male and four for female 
ill-door patients. 'I'lie estalilislimeiit consists of a Hospital 
Assistant, a coinjiouiider, a vaccinatop, a dres.scr, a cook, a Avater- 
Ciirrier and a sweeper. 'I’lie total nuuilier of patieiAts treated 
during 1903-04 w;is 23,109 (out-door patients 23,1G0, in- 
door 249). The Khaupur d'sponsai'v, established in 18G9, 
contains a vaccinating nxim, a consulting room, a depGt, an operat- 
ing room, a ji room, a hiiiatic Avnird, quarters for the 

As.sistaiit Surgeon and menials. It has also nine rooms, scAmn for 
male and tAvo for female in-door patients The establishment 
only differs from ihat of the Ahmadpiir disomieary in that 
there is an Assistant Surgeon in'-!' ad of a Hospital A,ssistant. 
'i'he total miiuher of patients treated in this dispensary daring 
1903-94 was 24, Go.') (in-jiatieiits 4G.3, out-patimits ‘.’4,192). 
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The Minchinabad dispensary dates from 1869 and has a con- 
sulting room, a dispensary room, an operating room, a depot, a 
post-nio tem room, a lunatic Avard, a kitchen and quarters for the 
Hospital Assistant and menials There are also eight other ri oms, 
six for male and two for female in-door patients. The establish- 
ment is the same in composition as that of the Ahmadpiir 
dispensary. The total number of ])atients treated in this dispensary 
during ] 903-04 was 13,203 (in-patients 456, out-patients 12,747). 
The Khairpur dispensary was established in 1884. It has a 
dispensary room, a consulting room, an operating room, a depot, 
a post-moi fern room, a lunatic ward and a kitchen. It can 
accommodate eight in-door patients and has quarters for the 
Hospital Assistant and menials. The establishment of this dispen- 
sary also is the same in composition as that at Ahmadpur. The total 
number of patients in tliis dispensary during the year 1903-04 
was 15, '^07 (including 321 in-patients). The Naushahra dispensary 
was founded in 1892. Tlie buildings coi si.st of a consulting room, 
an operating room, a dispensing lOom and a kitchen. There are 
three rooms to accommodate the in-door patients and quarters for 
the Hospital Assistant and menials. The establishment consists 
of a Hospital Assistant, a compounder, a vaccinator, a cook, a water- 
carrier and sweeper. The total number of patients during the year 
1903-04 Avas 4,368 (including 173 in-patients). The Shahr-Farid 
dispensary was first established in 1893 ; but was closed on the 
1st Febniary 1899. It was, hoAvever, re-opened on loth June 
1900. It has a dispensing room, a consulting room and quarters 
for the Hospital Assistant and menials. The establishment 
consists of a Hospital Assistant, a compounder, a Amccinator, 
a water-carrier and a sweeper. The total number of patients 
treated in 1903-04 was 8,713. 

A Daulatkhana dispensary was o|,ened in 1883 for the 
treatment of His Highness’ Seraglio and the Dauhitkliana camp. 
It is in charge of a Hospital Assistant. Hi-i Highness has al-o 
a private dispensary for his own use under the charge of his 
private Medical AdAuser. 

There are also two dispensaries in the cantonmimts, which 
are described under Army, and one in the .Jail, which is df^scribed 
under Jails. The latter has also accommodation for lunatic.’^, Avho 
are placed there for treatment, as there are no regular lunatic 
asylums in the State, though some of the outlying dispensaries, as 
has been stated, have lunatic Avards. Two new dispon-aries were 
opened early in 1906 at Allaiiabiid and Ahmadpur Lamma, and 
each placed under the charge of a Hospital A'^si-tant. 

Vaccination is under the supervision of rhe Medical Officer of 
the State. There are in all seven p n m ment vaccinators During 
hot weather these work in the ilis[)ensarios as comp lundei's, but 
in winter they tour round the 8tit(‘, v lociiuting in the dilforent 
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villages, for which they receive an extra allowance of Rs. 5 per 
month, In addition five temporary vacciriators and two Superin- 
tendents are employed on vaccination in the cold weather. The 
cost of vaccination for 1903-4 amounted to — 


Establishment 
Travelling allowance 
Contingencies 


Rs. a. p. 
1,353 1 7 
421 11 4 

18 9 0 


Total 1,793 5 11 


For further statistics see Table 54, Part B. 

The total expenditure of the Medical Department for 1903-04, 
was Rs. 28,769-6-6 (including the cost of vaccination and of the 
Daulatkhana and cantonment dispensaries). 

The following list gives particulars of the number of major 
operations performed during the year 1903-04 in the hospitals 
and dispensaries of the State: — 


Nature of operations. 

Number. 

Cured. 

Believed. 

'O 

& 

U 

CS 

o 

03 

Q 

'O 

a> 

Q 

Bemaining. 

Eye operations. ... 

3.3 

29 

3 

1 



Besical calculi by Lithotrity 

23 

21 

• s* 


2 


Ditto Lithotomy 

IG 

15 

... 


1 


Tumours 

34 

27 

5 

1 

1 


Fhymosis 

4 

4 

• •• 


... 


Ascites 

42 

20 

20 

1 

1 


Amputations ... 

8 

7 




1 

Glands removed ... 

4 

4 





Malignant ulcers 

2 

• •• 

2 




Fistulas ... 

6 

6 





Sinuses 

18 

14 

4 

... 



Imperforated anas 

2 

f 





Polypus nasi ... 

1 

1 





Piles ... ... -. 

C 

5 

1 




Neorosis 

18 

15 

3 




Caries of bones 

5 

3 

... 


1 

1 

Gonorrhoeal stricture 

2 

2 





Hernia .. 

1 

1 





Deep abscesses 

47 

45 

2 




Foreign bodies removed 

5 

6 





Natural labour 

2 

2 





Fractures 

86 

82 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Dislocations 

45 

43 

2 



... 

Stiff joint 

1 

1 





Hiscellaneons 

5 

5 





Total 

416 

359 

43 

4 

7 

3 


The Sanitary Department has charge of the conservancy of 
Bahawalpiir and of the towns where municipalities exist. There 
is an Inspector in charge of conservancy who also supervises the 
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In 1878 tlie late Nawab Sir Sadiq Mubammad Kban IV con- 
tributed Ks. 10,000 to found the Grey Babawalpur scholarehips 
at the Lahore Medical College. These scholarships are intended 
for Babawalpur State students but can be given to outsiders if no 
one from Babawalpur is eligible. 

Early in 1906 Ilis Highness sanctioned Ks. 60,000 for the new 
buildings of the Babawalpur Civil Hospital, to be called the 
Victoria Hospital in memory of the late Queen Victoria. The 
Hospital has been begun. 


dlJcdrt arrangements in the State. The conservancy is carried on 
under the supervision of the ddrogas and jamaddrs in Babawalpur 
and Ahmadpur, and of the committee mvharrirs in other municipal 
towns. 

Registration of births and deaths is now carried out by the 
village chmikiddrs who bring their reports to the nearest police 
station every week. Before 1904 registiation of births and deaths 
was mantained only in municipal towns for statistics. See Table 
13 of Part B. 



CHAPTER IV— PLACES OE INTEREST- 


Aiimadpdr Lamma. 

CHAP IV. Ahmadpur Lamma (28'' 18' N., and 70"^ 7' E.), lies 4 miles 
pi^~of noi’th-Avest of Sadiqahid Station on the North-Western Raihvay, and 
interest, about 15 miles south of the Indus. It lies in the Khanpur Nizamat 
and is the head-([uartersof Ahmadpur Lamma Tahsil. The toAvn is 
important because of its trade. It was built by Ahmad Khan, 5th 
in descent from Kehr, and named after him. In 1806 A.D. his son, 
QMir Bakhsh Khan, waged war against Nawab Bahatval Khan II, 
who sent a large force under Fateh Muhammad Ghori against 
him. After some bloodshed, Qadir Bakhsh was taken prisoner and 
Ahmadpur Lamma with about 60 villages aune;xed to Bahawalpur. 
The town is built of pakkd brick houses. The main bazar is metalled 
and has a flat roof of sarkand throughont. The town was once 
protected by walls which are now in ruins. The water-supply is 
obtained in wdnter from Avells sunk within ’and without the town, 
and in summer from the Ahmad wall Canal Avhich was excavated by 
Ahmad Khan and runs just under the old wall. The chief build- 
ings of interest are the Jama mosque, the Fort, Ramziin Khan’s 
mosque and the Tarkhananwali mosque. The first named was 
built by Ahmad Khan and repaired by Bahar Khan Khas-Khelf in 
the time of Muhammad Bahiiwul Khiin III, and again recently 
by the present Nawab at his oavu expense. To it is attached a 
private Arabic theological school under a native Arabic scholar. 
Close to the town is a mud fort, which formerly had a pakkd outer 
wall. The largest fort in the State, after Derawar, it is now half- 
ruined. The Police Station is inside it. The outer walls were pulled 
down in 1868. I'he old bungalow over the main gateway serves 
as a rest-house. Ramzan Khan’s and the Tarkananwali mo^ues are 
built of pnkkd brick. The dharainsdla of Baba Nauak, and the 
Marhi Kalan are Avell-knowui Iliudu places of worship. The town 
also contains two shrines, that of Bisharat Ah' Shah, a pakkd build- 
ing, and that of Khaki Shah, which is a mere lakia, where people 
gather to indulge in bhang drinking. The climate of Ahmadpur 
is on the whole healthy, in spite of the uncleanly appearance of 
some of its quarters. Two gardens exist near the toAvn. That 
of Fateh Ah Khan, originally a State garden when Ahmadpur was 
a pi-incipality, wms sold to the Bliatias. The other, that of Maulavu 
Ghiyas-ud-Um, is in a fionrishing eonditioji. The principal institu- 
ti(ins in the town are the priniaiy school, t/ni/in, Munsiir’s Court, 
Po.st Office, Sar;ii, .Municii»al Oilice, and a Dak Bungalow. The 
i\runiclpality consists of 8 nominateil members, 4 Hindus and 4 
Muhammadans, with the Tahsddar as Pivsideut. The native 
physician, employed by the Municipal Committee, and the school 
master are e:c~olficio memtiers. The income for the last 10 ycar.s is 
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shown in Table 46 of Part B. The income and expenditure for 
1903-04 were : — 


Income. 

Bs. 

Expenditure. 

El. 

Octroi 

3,500 

Police ... . 

781 



Conservancy 

133 

Other Sources 

827 

Lighting .. ... 

37 



Miscelianeoua 

54S 

Total 

4,327 

Total 

1,798 


Masson writes of Ahmadpur Lamma thus : — 

“ Chuta Ahmadpur (another name of the town) is a fair sized town, 
with good hazdr, and surrounded with mud walls. Within them are some 
moie recently fortified erections, but they are detarbed, and have no 
connection with each other, so that they seem to have been raised in 
pursuance of a plan never completed, as is probably the case. Otherwise 
they are well built, of kiln burnt bricks. Being the frontier town towards 
Sind, a regiment of 350 men with (5 guns is statioUed at Ahmadpur.” 

Ahmadpee oe Ahmadpue Shaeqitah (East). 

Ahmadpur, or Ahmadpur Sharqiyah (also called Wadda, or 
Kdlridnimli Abmadpur) lies in 29° 10' N,, and 71° 9' E., at 348 feet 
above sea level, and is 30 miles south-west of Bahawalpur 
with a station on the North-Western Railway. It is the head- 
quarters town of the Ahmadpur Sharqiyah Tahsil and lies in the 
Bahawalpur Nizamat. It was built by Ahmad Khan, son of 
Qadir Dinne Khan, and gi’cindson of Pimj Khan (the ancestor of 
the Pirjanis) in 1748 and peopled from the adjacent villages. In 
1758 a heavy flood from the Ghai’a having damaged the town, it 
was abandoned and a new site, on a mound half a mile to the south, 
was selected for the present town. Ahmad Khan also excavated 
a canal called the AhmadAvah, now fallen into disuse. The 
present katra of Ahmad Khan Mallezai and the Mahalla Khatik lie 
in its old bed Ahmad Khan had 8 sons, named Brahfm Khan, 
Baud Khan, Islam Khan, Alam Khan, Mahabbat Khan, Qabil Kihan, 
Qadir Dinne Khan and Qutb Khan ; the last excavated the Qutbwah, 
which still irrigates a large area round Ahmadpur, Qadir Dinne Khan 
excavated a rajiodh called the Wahi Qadir Dinna, and Mahabbat 
Khan built a pafrAiti bdzdr which is still called after him. In 1782 
Mahabbat Khan gave his daughter in marriage to Nawab Bahawal 
Khan II and conferred Ahmadpur, together with the Qutbwah, on 
him as her dower ; thereafter it formed part of Bahawalpur. The 
road from the Railway Station leads through an avenue of trees 
for a quarter of a mile and then bifurcates, one road leading to 
Dera Nawab Sahib, the other to the Tahsil, which lies in the old 
fort. The latter also contains the Munsif’s Court, Police Station 
and Municipal Office. The eastern gate of the fort opens into the 
town. The eastern bdedr is called Mahabbat Khan-wali and the 
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northern the Hutbinn rvali. The Jntna mosque was built on a 
platform close to the Chaid- by Nnwab Bnbawal Khan II. The 
date of its consti-uction is found in the Terse engraved on the gate- 
way. No less than 82 private gardens lie in and about the town. 
Ahmadpur has an Anglo-Vernacular Middle and a Theological 
School, a Civil Disjiensary and a Post and Telegraph office. The 
houses ai‘e mostly built of burnt bi’ick and are often donble-storied. 
The Bahawalwah, which passes neai the Station is called the 
Itliuni (or bloody) canal, b^n-ause every year some one is drowned 
in it. 

XoteAvorthy shrines at Ahmadpur are ; — 

(1) The Khaiigab Akhir Baha-ud-Din which lies in an extensive 
grave-yard, Baha-nd-l)in is said to have practised chilla for 8 years 
without eating and drink ii g. Votive offerings are made at the 
shiiue by both the Hindus and Muhammadans of the town, (2) At 
the end of the Hathian wali hdzd,- i.s the shrine of Ynvdfaqir, which 
is al. 0 much frcqucfted. (3) The shrine of Niir Shah Bukhari, a 
fine piece of eiiamd work. Kvery Mnharram four fctzias of the 
llasiiain ate made for the benefit of the saint’s soul. 

Th" Alunndpnr Municipalitv, constituted at the same time as 
tliftt Ilf Bai awalpor, has 10 uominattd membeis with tlie Tahsildar 
as its pr, >idout. It employs].j4 officials and menials and spends 
Ks. 2, ."iff* on s.'.larics annually. For income and expenditure see 
Table 4<} ol Bait B. Weekly registers of births and deaths are kept 
in the municipal office. The trade of Ahmndpur is considerable. 
It ha^ a laige trade, ‘and Dera Nawab Sahib, where His 

Highness occasionally resides, add.s to its prosperity. The earthen- 
ware of Ahmaiipur is excellent ami is lai’gely exported. The 
Ahmadpuri slices, plain and embroidered, are the best in the 
State. Mango.'S are ahnndant ; they sometimes sell at 4 annas per 
maunii, and are largely exported. 

ALI.AIIABAti. 

Alialiahad is a siiudl town lying 4 miles west of Chaudhari 
Station, Or the Xoith-Western Railway, in 28° ~)T X. and 70° 57' 
E. It is (he iiea(l-qnarter.s toAvn of the Allahabad Tahsfl and is 
in the Balia wal] nr Nizamat. It wa.s dedicated to Allah by Nawab 
Sadiq iMuluunniaii Khao I about 1] 12 H. after he bad received in 
jdrj'u the panjatia of Cliaudhari from Nawab HayMuMb Kban, 
Governor of lifultnu. The houses .nre both and hachcha, and 

the only hdzd'r runs from north to south, with 5 or 6 narrow lanes 
branching iff from it. It owes its importance to its large export 
f f rice. 'Hie water-.supply is generally obtained from wells inside 
and outside the tow'n. but in the summer people mostly use seit 
(canal) water, :is the well water become.s undrinkable owing to the 
rise of tlie water level in the wells. The principal institutions are 
the iMuiis f s Court, Po.ff Office, Municipal Office, Primary School 
Police Statiojir, and Hak-bungalow, Its only garden is the SarTcdri 
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high. Allahabad is famous for its dates and rice. A large trade 
is done in these commodities and there is a rice mill near Ci>audhari 
Railway Station. Rice is so abundant that people generally eat loaves 
made of rice flour in winter, though this is elsewhere regarded 
as a luxury. 

Bahxwalgakh. 

Bahawalgarh, now a village of about 150 houses, is built 
within the walls of the old fort of that name, erected by Nawab 
Bahawal Khsin, II, in 1791, on the site of a villa called 
the Musafiranwala. A strong garrison was placed in it to overawe 
the Bikaneris and the turbulent Joya and Watta subjects, who were 
always in levolt again-t the Kardars sent to govern them. It 
the Kardar’s head-quarters prior to the Agency during the first four 
years of wiiich, i. e., till 1870, it was a Tahsil h<^adqnarter.s. Hardly 
any trace of the fortification.s remains. In the ruins old copper coins 
are sometimes found and in 1896, 2,00o cannon balls, each weighing 
over 4 seers, were unearthed. A relic of the halting place of Nawab 
Muhammad Bahawal Khan II exists in the shape of a gai den, which 
covers an area of 10 big has, and is still kept up. 

Bahawalpur. 

Bahawalpur, the capital of the State and head-quarters of the 
Nizamat and Tahsil to which it gives its name, lies 8 miles south of 
the Sutlej in 29° 22° X. and 71° 41° K. In 1162 H. (1748 A. D.) 
Nawab Bahawal Khan I raised a wall round the villa of Muham- 
mad Panah Khan Grhumrani and within it Imilt a town which 
he called bahawalpur after his own name. For its irrigation he 
dug a canal which still runs as far as I’abarlmla village. This he 
called the Khanwah, but it is also known as the Nangrui owing to 
its serpentine course. Elphinstone visited Bahawalpur in A.D. 1808 
and wrote of this town thus ; — 

. “We passed for a mile and a half iin Icr the walls of Bahdwalpiir, which, 
as well as the roads, were crowded with spectalors, who in ttieir turn, 
afforded no uninterestiin,' spectacle to ns. A striking ditference was ob- 
servable between them and the people on the east ot the deaei't. Those 
we now saw were strong, dark, harbli-teutnved ; had their hair and beards 
long; wore caps ofteuer than turbans; and spoke a language entirely 
unmtelligilde to our Hiudoostuiny atreodaiit-. 

“ The better Sort wore the dress and affected the maui.ers of Persia. 
After crossing a small canal, mid parsing through so ne fields we lett the 
woods and at length reached the banks ot the Hyphasis. i was much dis- 
appointed 111 the breadth of the river as well a-< with the lupearaiie.^ of its 
shores; but it was impossible to look without mtevest ou a stream which 
had borne the fleet of Alexander. On the next day but one Rahnwal Khiin 
arrived, having come forty miles on purpose to simw attcinioii lo the Mission. 

“We rode out often during our halt at Bahawalpur and saw the town 
and its environs. The torvn is about 4 milo.-, in circniiih'erence, bat there are 
gardens of mango trees within the walls. The hou-.es are of unburnt 
bricks with traces of mud. The city is of mud and very thin. Bahasvalpur 
remarkable for its loongees, or silken girdles and turbans , The inhabitants 
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CHAP. IV. of this and all the neighbouring countries on the west and north are principally 
. Jats and Biloches, who profess the Muhammadan religion. There are more 
interest! Hindus at Bahawalpur than any of the other provinces the Mission passed 
through.” 

MssBon, The traveller Masson who was here in 1827 A. D. writes 

1837 A. D. thus 

“ Bahawalpur is seated about two miles from the Gdrrah. It formerly had 
walls, the iudications of which only esist, and are used as a walk for the 
inhabitents. The houses are chiefly constructed of kiln-burnt bricks, and 
are very much mixed with gardens, the whole is arranged in a loose straggling 
manner, and is on all sides encircled by grove of date and pipal trees. The 
public buildings are not very remarkable, neither are any of the Khan’s 
palaces attractive residences. There is, it. deed, a handsome stone ma.sjit in pro- 
cess of erection. This town is the seat of many manufactures, some of them 
oostly, and has a large trade.”<*> 

Gate! and The town is now about 3 miles in circumference, and is 
MahaiiaB. surrouuded by gardens. It is also encircled by a metalled road with 
an avenue of 6ne trees, mostly sharihn and shisham. The town has 
six gates, the Shikarpurf, BoharDarwaza, Multani, Bikaneri, Ahmad- 
puri and Derawail. The Bohar and Derawari gates are mere 
entrances, as is al-o the Mon Darwaza, but the others are of pakka 
masonry. The hdzdrs used to be narrow and tortuous but in the 
Agency period two main bdzdrt of considerable width were 
constructed, each crossing the other; one joining the Shikarpuri and 
Bikaneri and the other the Multanf and Ahmadpuri gates. The 
hdzdrs and almost all the important streets are metalled, and every 
year improvements are made by the municipality. The following 
are the chief Mahallas : Khalil Khan, Hasbim Ali Khan, Bhakhrian, 
Mubarakpurn, Kajalpur, Miani, Khatibin, Taunki, Am Khas, Ganj, 
Guaamwala, Mallanwala, &c. Of these the Kajalpura and Am 
Khds are mostly kachcha, the rest pakka, often double-storied. 
The Muhammadan Mahailas are mostly built of mud, while those 
of the Hindus are as a rule of kiln -burnt bricks, a sign of the 
wealth of the latter community. The best known hdzdrs are the 
Greyganj, Chauk, Ahmadpuri, 8adiqganj, Daman Shah and Machhi- 
hatta hdzdrs. 

shih The Malnk Shah Shrine is resorted to by people every 
MosqaeB. Thursday, and on the I’ds and .Ashra days fairs on a small scale are 
held there. Other places noted for fairs in Bahawalpur are given 
on pages lil9~202. The Juraa mosque, close to the Chauk, was 
built by Jlawab BahaVal Khan II in 1191 H. and i.s the largest 
place of worship in the State. His Highness occasionally attends it 
for the Juma prayers. Another Juma mo.sque called the Machhi- 
hatta-wali is also largely attended. It was founded by Nawab 
Muhammad Mubarak Kbau in ! 884 H., but its founder died before 
its minarets were finished. 


(1) Cabal, Vol. I, pajjeB 23 — 26. 

W UwBaQ’a JqwneyB, Vol. I, pagaa 21- ft. 
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The old palace was the hout^e in the city now occupied by the 
Chief Minister, part of which is used as an octroi office and grain 
mart, and the mahal in the Nizam Regimental Lines, now used as 
a military hospital. As tiiese places were inadequate and old, 
Sir Sadiq Muhammad Khan IV built a new pala e, call d the 
Daulat Khana, in 1881 — 86, at a cost of about two lakhs of rupees. 
It has a castellated wall round it and a fine garden within the 
wall. Round it lie the bnggi-khdua, rath-khdn'i , and the toshe- 
hhdna buildings, with the offices and honse.s of the private staff 
and servants. Close to it is a knchi'.hd tank about 400 feet 
long by 150 wide, and the handsome Daulat Khana mas'it. The 
Nur Mahal is a fine building in the Italian style, completed 
in 1875 by Mr. Heenan, the then State Engineer, at a cost 
exceeding 12 lakhs. It is the finest building in the State, after 
Sadiqgarh, and was intended as a i-e^id'-nce for the late Naw;ib 
Sir Sadiq Muhammad Khan IV, out he gave up the idea of 
residing there, owing to the proximity of the Mahik Shah 
graveyard and it is now only U'kI for darbars or for lodging 
guests of high rank. The iMalial i.s .situated m a specious garden 
where open-air daib.ir/f are occasi'-nally held. It is dtcoiated with 
handsome fittings and furniture and was lately rcpairt d at a cost 
of a lakh of rupees on the occasion of the present Nawab’s 
installation. A conspicuous feature of the Ndr Mahal is the new 
mosque, about 200 yards from the building, built in 1903 by the 
present Nawab, at a cost of Bs. 20,00h. It is a facsimile of the 
mosque built by the ^awab at tin- Chiefs’ College in Lahore while 
a student there. The date of its construction as inscribed on a 
marble slab at the entrance is given in tlm line — '■ Bdnl-i~masjid 
Bahdwal Klidn Shah-i-irdla uasabf’ (1320 H.) 

Between the road leading from the Bikaneri Gate to the D.ailat 
Khdna and the cantonment are the Darbar office, Politicrd Agent’s 
lodge (in the Grey gardens), Public IV orks and Canrd office with 
the Iron Works and Ice ^Machine buildings, ihe Treasiny, Military 
Inspection-bungalow, Darbar Record office, * hief .ludge’s Court, 
Mushir MrI’s office, District Judge’s Court, Munsiff’s Court, Strtte 
Press and Post office. Between tlie Multdni and Bikiineri gates 
are the Central Jail, Miudcipal Hall, .'arae Godhd, Cavalry Lines, 
and Dak-bungalow (called the purdni koth'i). The I’ahsil, the 
Kotwali of Bahawalpur town, and the Police Station of the Baha- 
walpur Hdqa, all lie in the tuAvrj inside the Multani Gate. Close to 
the Bohar Gate is a flour mill, opened in 18 '6. It has a large 
trade and not only supplies florr io the town but also exports it. 
The roads in Bahawalpur connecting the town with the Railway 
Station, Courts and other important plaens ;<r e all metalLd. The 
road to Himaiti, now Bahawalpur Ea-^t Station, was constructed and 
metalled in 1898 after the Southern Punjab Kailway was opened. 

Tlie cantonment contains buildings for the Nizam Regiment 
find Imperial Service Camel Corps, close to the Treasury office ; and 
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the Orderly Ris£a is quartered in the old Imperial Sci-vice Lines, 
close to the Minchin gard> ns. 

The Bahawalpur Municipality was constituted in October 
1^74. Its octroi lx)undari- s include the town proper, the Daulat 
Kh^na and cantonment lines, and octroi posts i.re maintained at the 
Railway Stations el Bahawalpur East and Bahawalpur West. The 
municipal income and expenditure will b-‘ found in Table 46 of 
Part Tt. The committee consists of 24 nominated members, half 
Hindus and half Muhammadans. The rules enjoin new elections 
every third year ; but they have never been acted on and most of 
the members are of over 20 years’ standing. In certain cases 
membership has become liereditary. Tiie sewage outfalls of the 
houses outside the town aie at 6 sites outside it, but the interior 
wahallas have no drainage system cud i ain water collects in ponds, 
natural or artificial. Water is obtained from wells in the streets 
and private houses, but in summer peoide mostly u^e s^v or canal 
water, and consider it a luxury. An analysis of the water in 
the State wells has been given on page 21 I’he water is 
unwholesome and is supposed to c mse spleen and scurvy. 
About 50 tim-timis are licensed, each paying Ks. 6 per 
annum as tax, hut the drivers are not licensed. The trade of 
Bahawalpur town is virtu illy that of i he State as a whole, and 
this lias been described in Sec. F., Ch 11. The octroi rates are 
elsewhere described. Until 4 years ago the octroi dues were 
levied by municipal servants, supervised bv a ‘<arp(iraxt rhungi, 
but the contract has now been sold and they are realised by the 
contractor. 

The town possesses the Sadiq Egerton College, the '-'Miq 
Anglo Vernacular Middle School an I ilu> (iliurch Mission School. 
The latter was started in 18G>) by tlie Revd, Mr. Ye.ites of Multan, 
half its expenses being defrayed by the State. It teaches up t > 
the Middle Standard, and now receives a consolidate grant-in-aid 
of Rs. too per mensem from the .Slate. The tnwn has also a the- 
ological school and an orphanage, eKewhere described. There are 
two S'/ 7 ’(Xfs in the town ; one the Laljiwalf outside the Shikarpurf 
Ga^e, built by the State in memory of Lfilji Parshad, minister in 
1879; the other, the Sardi Godlni Mai, built in 1875, outside 
the Mori Gate. Both afford good accommodation to travellers. 
Bahawalpur possesses 29 gardens, of wliich the following, among 
others, belong to the State; the Daulat Khaua, Nur .Mahal, Grey, 
Minchin, Lai Bagh, and Magazine garden^. 

About a mile from Bahawalpur, oa tin- r. >rul to Ahraadpur, is 
a European cemetery which am 'Ug others contains the grave of 
Colonel Adam Daffin, of the 2ud Bengal Cavalry, who died on the 
Sutlej in December 1838. 

The river Sutlej or Ghara is crossed hy the iron girder 
“ Empress” bridge, of 16 spans, 1,258 feut long, opened on the 
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8th of June, 1878, by Colonel Sir Andrew Clarke, E.B '.jK.C.M.G., 
C.B.,C.I.E., Director-Gf-neral of Public Works, on behalf of Lord 
Lytton. 


Bhagla. 

In 1181 H. (1767 AD.) Ah' Murad Khan Pirjani, founder of 
Taranda All Murad Khan, built this kachcha fold. It is 100 miles 
south-west of Bahawalpnr, and is now in ruins but, the four wells 
outside the fort called iVJahran-wah Khiiyan are still used by the 
people who sometimes gather there, Dheds generally live there, 
and in the rainy season cattle-breeders come from a distance. 

Bhimwar (see Islamgarh). 

Bhutt’a Wahan. 

Bhutta Wahan, a very ancient jdace, founded, according to the 
Malfilzat-i-Shaikh Hiikim, at the same period as Mau, is situated on 
a high mound, 10 iniles north of Rihi'myar Khan. It is said to 
have been founded by the Dahrs but its original name is unknown. 
It is stated that its name was changed into Bhutta Wahan {tvdhan 
sshabitation in Sindlu') vhen it was wrested by the Bhuttas (a branch 
of the Bhattls) Irom the Dahis alx ut 1.000 j'ears ago. At that period 
the Indus flowed at a distance of baldly a mile from Bhutta Wahan, 
and its deserted bed called the Luibwanf is still sufficiently deep 
to foim a lake into which fall the tuiplus waters of the Khanwah 
Canal. The LiirlTw'ani (lit. a stia am on lehicb a boat can be 
launched) is also called the 1’iimiilnn, (lit. throe mouthed), because 
about 700 years ago tw*o branches of tiie Itidu.® joined at a point 
close to Bhutta Wahan and thus foimed three streams. Here the 
box containing Sassi was launched on the river. tSassi was the 
daughter, sayns the Bhutta Wahan tr.idition, of a Thmii Brahman, 
who cast her horoscope at her biith and divined that she would fall 
in love with a Muhammadan Biloch. In order to save his family 
from tins huinilintion he shut her up in a box and launched it on 
the river on the night of Tuesday, the 1st of Chet, '(’he box was 
found by" Atta. a washerman. The stoiy is well-known in the 
Punjab, hoAvever the local tradition claims Bhutta WMian as the 
birth place of iSassi The point in ttp Tirmulu'n wheie Hassi was 
thrown in is still shown. Tl'cro are three famih(*s of the Tham 
Pushkarnas at Bhutta Wiihan, of w'hicli one, represented by Misis 
Kahn Chand and Wash Ram, is believed to be directly descended 
from Sassi’s parents. Bhutta Wahan also claims to be tbe birth- 
place of Abul Fazl and Faizi, the sons of Mulla Mubarak. 
A place in tbe village is said to he >o sacred that, if a woman be 
delivered of ach.ild there, it is sure to attain to wirld-wide fame, 
and will either be a statesman (like Abnl Fazl) or a scholar (like 
Faizi) or a lover (like Sassi) or be renowned in seme other way. 
Unfortunat(‘ly no one can point out the precise spot. 


CHAP. IT. 

Placet of 
intereit 

“ EmpreM ’* 
bridge. 

1767 A. D. 


Story of 
Saesi. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Places of 
interest. 


17M A D. 


878 A. 1). 
M A. 0. 

NM A. D. 


1788 A. D. 


Dera Nawab Sahib. 

Dei'.t .NfiiviU) SiUiil), oi‘ D.-ra ^Inbiirak, or Dera Mualla (the 
higli), liy winch i iw' place i-- genniai'y known, is Smiles 

S'lm h-^outh-^‘a^l nf Ahmadjiar, and pract'cally forms part of that 
town. The iuler> of Bahawlpii'-, from Xawiib Bahawal Khan II to 
Bahiiwal Khan IV, had tliiee c.ipitals. Biihawalpur, Ahmadpur and 
Deni ,var, hut Ahmadpur wa-< tluur favourite ro'idenco. None of 
them, however, li\ed iti the t(n\ n itself, except Nawab Bahawal Elan 
II, who doling his halts at Ahmudpu' lived in the fort built by 
him in l7od A. 1). 'L’he .-ite of t eir residence was the present 
Dt'ra. Almost every X iwiib built a new Mahal for himst If at Dera 
Mualla such as i he Uait jil M-ihnl, tlr- S’nr Mohdl, the Daulat 
KliX’io, Ac. The place has gra'luallv dcvelopeel into a town, 
with a snirill hi:ir and much trrnle. Thr* Bnest building in the 
.''tato is till' Saduigarh Palace, built hy .Wiwilb Sir Sadiq 

Muhaininul Kluiii IV at a co.st of Rs. 11 ,:3.'),00ih It was begun 

in l8S2aiid c ompleted n. 18‘Jb. Later improvement.s cost more 
than four lakh^. 

IfERAWAR ANP Ja.I.IA. 

I'tio following account of Deiaw.iris taken from the 1 arikh-i- 
Miinld, which 1 ," ba.'cd on the Sinistri chriniicle of ore Mauji Ram 
Biil>, who.se anev'tors were the f.iniily ol the Bliati rulers 

cf Derilaar. 'lajja and Deva Salh wei'i’ two Bliati Rajas, Dera 
Sidh heing tin' 'i^lel ’> >,)n of .lajja. lii dOU Hijra, Jajja ruled 
(,ver till' iindorii Ta'nsiL if Khiiiipur .md ALinadpur East. In 
.■'amh.it '.'iPf Jifiji' found'd tlie town of Jajja, still a village 

coiisidcralih inqiuitai.ee. Tii ludu' is said to have then 

6owed close to th- town luit it ikav i uns 10 miles west of ihe villHge. 
Dera Siilh, al.-'O c.allod Deva Riiwal oi siinjJy Rawal, built a fort 
in the h d of the llr.kra in the ( 'hulistan, with the eont-ent of Jajja 
Bliiitia, 111 S.imb.-.t '.rf'.h ..mi give it his own name, but 

.lajja from jci.loU'y ordei i d his nejihew to discontinue building. 

Deva Kilw ,d’s mother, .lajja’s .sisi Cl- however uitcrceded and wrote 
to Jajja : 

lidp diijjd s’l ii’iiiuti hhi'ii iiiiclilid'ri\ Jdi/j Bliuttd Kid lihdtia Jcoi 
nsdrdn 'tc. The sister of .lajja informs him that Bhutta and Bhatia 
are one and the ^arae ; let the fort he hn lt. Xo sooner was Jajja’s 
permission thus ivecurerl than De\-a Rawal hastened to complete the 
fort and forty liattlernent.s or towers were built, twenty hachchd, 
and twenty pakld^ (fne tower to the left "f the main gate was 
calleil the Kakulni after an architect of that name. A iiaH'd well 
was dug in the foit, and a tank outside it to collect rain-water. 

The fort liad a gateway, just opposite to which a room was built 
and these were fortitied with an iron gate. 

From Sambat to IT'.iO the fort remained 

ill the possession of Deva Rawal anil his descendants. On 
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the aOth ofZiqad, 1146 H. Naw^b Sadiq Muhammad Khan I, 
dispossessed Rawal Rai Singh and occupied DeraTvar. The descend- fimm of 
ants of Deva Rawal, who held tlie fort till the time of Kawal Raf int«reit 
Singh, were: — (1) Deva Rawal, (2) Ludda, (6) Bachhii, (4) Dosawa, irsa a. d. 
(5) Jaisal Ji, (the founder of Jaisalmer), (6) Kalyan Ji, (7) Chachii 
Jf, (8) Thej Rae, (9) Jit Senh. (10) Mhl Raj, (11) Deo Raj, 

(12) Kehar Ji, (13) Lakhman Kailun, (14) Bairsi, (lb) Ch^chii Ji, 

(16) Devf Das, (17) Jit Senh, (18) Laun Karan, (19) Mai Dev, 

(20) Bhaun Singh, (21) Ram Chandar, (22) Dal Sahao, (28) Madho 
Singh, (24) Kishan Singh, (25) Rawal Rai Singh. 

Though in Sambat 1804 Rjiwal Rai Singh ro-took the fort of D. 

Derawar from Nawab Muhammad Bahawal Khan I, in Sambat 
1816 he voluntarily made it over to Nawal) Mubarak Khan on 1769 a. D. 
condition that the latter paid him half the income from the tolls 
(zakdt). Until Sambat 1842 Rawal Riii Singh and his son ^Rugniith 1788 A.D. 
Singh received the stipulated sura ; but after the lalter’.s death, 
his son Zalim Singh was content to receive Rs. 50 permei.sem as 
a gratuity, which he and his son Bhiini Singh continued to enjoy 
till 1833 A. D. when it lapsed on the latter’s death. The descend- 
ants of Bhum Singh, who lived in the foreign territories, never 
laid claim to the concession, but when a representative of the 
family appeared in the court of the Nawab he generally received a 
khillat. The descendants of Rawal Rai Singh were : — 

BitriL Bai Singh. 

, i 

Bagnsth Singh. 

I 

ZAlim Singh. 

I 


Bhfim Singh. Snraj Mai. GulAb Singh or Gul JI. 

J 

I 

_ j j I 

Bhablit Singh. SardAr Singh. Riwat Singh. Silim Singh 

I 

Nathu Singh. 

I 

Keth Singh. 

The descendants of Nathii Singh live at Gharyala, a village in 
Bikaner State, He was related to the rulers of Bfka'ner and Jaipur, 
his father’s sister being the wife of Sardar Singh, ruler of Bikaner, 
and his sister the wife of the Maharaja of Jaipur. 

For another interesting version of the histo^ of Derawar and Tod-i T.riion, 
its rulers see Col. Tod’s Rajasthan — Annals of Jaisalmer. 

DnUN. 

1772 A* D 

Ohuin was a ruined mound, on which in 1186 H. Aqil Khan, 
son of Kabir Khan Achrani, built a karheha fort, now in ruins. It 
is 56 miles south-west of Bal awalpur, and 32 miles of Derawar, 

In the rainy season cattle-breeders camp there. The water is 

bitt«r. 



cffAp. iv: 

Fa^es of 
inferost. 

1767 A. D. 


1156 A. D. 


1799 A. D. 


1753 A. D, 
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Dingaeh oe Tiehaea. 

This fori, now Cfilled Dingarh, lies in the Choliatan of Sadiqabad 
Tal'.sil and is said tu liave been built by Bahadur Khan Halani in 
1171 H. at the instance of Laid, a Hindu of Jaisalmer, on the site 
of the Tirhara, a place of considerable antiquity and a strategic 
point on the Jaisalmer border. Another story is that the fort was ' 
begun by one Brahim Eihan, son of Muhammad Maruf Kehrani in 
11 70 H. and completed by his nephew Khuda Bakhsh Khan (son of' 
Niir Muhunmad Khan, son < f Muhammad Nardf Khan). On tlie 
lintel of the iT)ner gateway is inscribed the Muhammadan kalima, 
underneath which were some Persian lines which cannot be 
deciphered owing to the wood having been eaten away, but the 
words “ Khuda Bakhsh Khan ” are stiU visible. The fort is now in 
ruins. 


FaTEHGAEH or GaCFB DIANA. 

In 1214 H. Nuwab Muhammad Bahawal Khan II, built this 
fort, with a pakka exterior, on tlie site of Ganrjiana or Gaurdiana, 
15 miles nerth-west of Amrdka Railway Station and 160 miles 
north-east of Bahawalpur, and named it Fatehaarh after his father 
Fateh Khan. The well inside the fort is now filled up. Outside the 
fort are tAvo jiakka wells and a kachcha tank, of which the latter is 
used as a res-^iToir for rain-Avater. Before the Agency times it was 
garrisoned with batteries, and placed in charge of the Arbani 
Daudpotras, whose descendants still live in the village close to the 
now ruined fort. 


Garb I Ikhtitar Khan. 


Garhi Ikhtiyar Khan lit s about 6 miles west of Khanpur, in 
28° 40' N., and 70' 34' 30" E., originally founded by Shadi Khan, an 
official of Khuda Yar Khan, Kalhora, during the supremacy of the 
Kalhoras in Sind, it Avas named Garhi Shadi Kh^n ; but after the 
death of iSui Muhammad, Kalhora, (Shah Quli Khan) the Kalhora 
poAA'er declined, and in 1753 Haji Ikhtiyar Khan Mundham 
of Gundi, by a sudden atti.ck on the toAvn, took it from the Kalbora 
officials, fortifitd it and changed its name to Garhi Ikhtiyar Khan. 
He also excavated tlie Ikhtiyai' Wah. An account of the 
conquest of tl<e town by NaAvab Bahawal Khan II has been 
given in Sec, B of Chap. I. The town is built both of 
karhclta and palcka ma.sonry and some bouses have thatched roofs. 
The only bd::dr traverses the town from east to west. The chi^f " 
buildings of interest are — 


, , Juma mosque built by Haji Ikhtiyar Khan in 1174 H., 
Ghazi Khan’s mf'sque, tho Mai Sahib masjid, Maulavi 
Muhammad Amin’s mosque, the mnsjid of Maulavi Adam, and 
the Mahal and bungalow of the ex-Khans of Garhi- All these 
are badly m need of repairs. Garhi Ikhtiyar Khau is famous 
for ita manufacture of guns, and it used to make good cutlery, 
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s«?^ords and knives. Its gunmakers could imitate any gun PHAP.-IV. 
they saw, even, it is said, machine-made English breech-loaders. 

They copied the English marks so exactly that they could hardly intMest. 
be distinguished from th« original. Cel. Minchin, as Political cutiary and 
Agent, once gave them a new breech-loader to copy and it is said pottary. 
he could not distinguish the copy from the original. The Arms 
Act has practically put a stop to the making of arms there. Only 
licensed gun and sword holders and Police officials get arms mend- 
ed at Garhi. 'I'he pottery of Garhi Ikhtiyar Khan is second to 
none. Its surdMs and pidlds bear comparison with those of 
Ahmadpur. The town is surrounded by large groves of date 
palms the fruit of which is largely exported, and there are a few 
orchards outside the town. Fish from the Gagri Dhand is brought 
in daily to the town, which has the best fish-market in the State. 

The municipality consists of 8 members with the Tahsildar of 
Khanpur as President. The income for the last 9 years is shown 
in Table i 46 of Part B. The income and expenditure for 1903-04 
were — 


Income. 

Ba. 

Expenditure, 

Ea. 

Octroi 

1,003 

Municipal statl 

98 



Police 

280 

,0Ui«r •noroea 

160 

Conservancy 

274 



Lighting and miseellaiieous ... 

64 

Total 

1,153 

Total 

622 


Gauedui^a - (see Fatehoaeh). 


Ghatispde. 

A .Municipal town, in 30° 15' N. and 70° 52' E. It is 
believed to have been founded by Lai Khan, ancestor of the 
Ghaleja tribe of Ghauspur, aul named after the saint Ghaus Baha- 
, ud-Din Zakariya of Multan (see page 145). But the Kehrani Dadd- 
, potras aver that it was founded by Ikhtiyar Khan (fi aiuder of 
, Garhi Ikhtiyar Khan) in about 1750 A. D. and called after his son 
Ghaus Bakhsh Khan. No trace, however, of the Ududpotras is found 
, at Ghauspur while the Ghalejas are numerous and own lands in and 
about the town. The whole town is built of kiln-burnt bdcks 
and is surrounded by self-planted groves of date trees. The 
Municipality, established in 1903, has an annual mcume of 
: Rs. 1,200. The population according to the local Ceusns of 1906 
was 2,310. 

Hasilpor. 

Hdsilpur lies on the bank of the old bed of the Pakhala 
{vide Section A, Chapter I), about 7 miles south of the Sutlej 
and a mile to the north of iHasilpur E-iilway Station (29° 43 ,N., 
72 ® ,38' E.,) and was founded by Hasil Khan, son of Jogi Khan, 
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CHAP. rv. Ghumrani. The following pedigree table elucidates this family’s 
Places of history : 

interest. Jogi Khax, 


(I) Haiil Ehiia. 

I 

Bahidar Eban. 

I 

r i 

Karam Kh&ti, (5) Lnqm&n RhiiD. 

I 


Wall Muhammad. 

I 

Q&im Khan, Sardar Kh&n. 

I , 

Jogi Khan, 

(liTea by labour). 


(2) Qibil Khan. 

I 

(3) Jalal Kh&n. 

I 

(4) Qabil Kh4n. 


Gbul&m Muhammad, Muhammad Khiu, 

I 

I 

Jalal Khin. 

, I 

Bamaian Khan. 

I 

Ghul&m Mnhammad 
(live! in Mails! Tahafl by agricnltnre). 


Ghnmrini Of these numbers 1 to 5 succeeded, in the order enumerated, to the 
Chiaft. chieftainship of Hasilpur, Qabil Khan (No. 4) was treated to as 
almost an equal by the Nawabs of Bahawalpur, and at weddings 
and funerals in his family the heir-apparent of the Pirjani family 
represented the Nawab at Hasilpur, The family prospered till 
Qabil Khan’s death, but his successors lost ground, and in the reign 
of Sadiq Muhammad Khan II dissensions arose among the Hasilpur 
Daudpotras, most of whom accepted pensions from, and transferred 
their shares in the Hasilpur domain to the Nawab, and Sadiq 
Muhammad Khan sent his sl-re. Sohiab Khan Chachar, to adminis- 
ter them. The Hasilpur Da-Jdpotras, however, took offence at his 
appointment and killed him as being a son of a maid-servanl. 
Luqman Khan, the Hasilpur chief, was also killed by Sohrab 
Khan’s servants in the affray. The Nawab then annexed the 
whole of the Hasilpur territory, but gave |-th of its income to 
Luqman Khan’s heirs. This grant was gradually reduced until in 
the Agency period the last r.emnant of the jiuir was resumed. 
Usman Khan Ghumratii, representative of tlie Hasilpur house, 
receives a kasur of Rs. l»6a year; and its other members live by 
labour and agriculture. The lowii is ])artly Joichcha. and partly 
of pakka masonry. 


Baildingg gf A Small naiTow hdziXr I'uns frum north to south and is crossed 
iiUrMt. intervals by seven crooked lanes. The houses number nearly 

350. Tlie water supply is obtained from welL sunk within and 
without the town. Ram water run.s off into the deep depression 
called the Pakhala, out-^id-* the town. I’he chief buildings of 
interest are the mosque of Karam Khan and Ha'sil Khan. The 
former was built about 140 yetirs ago by Karam Khan, grandson of 
iHasd l^han, Glitimtani, fountler of the town, Hasd Khan’s mosque 
dates from 1708 A, D., and w.vs m tre than (3 ye.irs in building. 
Its front is droratod w th vors-s of the Qurhi in relief. M 
round the principal door i.s the dijiit-Hl-kui Ai. m rai.sed letters, to 
which the masque owes its tame. It was half ruined, and 'its 
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outer wall had crumbled to dust, when the late Nawab Sir’Sadiq 
Muhammad Khan IV granted a sum of money with which its lost 
beauties were to some extent restored, but much .'till remains to 
be done to it. When independent the principality of Hasilpur 
comprised a large area on e thor si.ie of the Sutlej with Luddan, 
Salol and Dara, now in the Mailsi Tahsil of the Multan District. 
The boundary between the territories of the Lakhweras and 
Hasilpur Daudpotras was ttie Basti of Dulla Bhadera, which they 
owned in equal shares. Eastward the limit of its area was Tibba 
Baika, and southward Phiilra and Wallhar were both included 
in it. 


The places of religious interest at Hasilpur are:— the shrines 
of Muhammad Panati Tiwana and of Muhammad Shah, the 
dhdramsdi pipalwdH, the Bela Thakran, dkaramsdl Ram Singh- 
wali, and two marM». Of these the first two deserve a passing 
notice. The shrine of Muhammad Panah lies about a mile west of 
the town. He was a wandering faq(r who performed a rhilla 
on the site of the shrine, which was built after his death by 
one of his descendants. It gradually fell into rum until it was 
rebuilt a few years ago, at a cost of Rs. 24,000 by GhuMm 
Muhammad Khan Daulatana, Rais of Luddan. A fine mosque, 
sardi and majlis hhana are attaclied to the shrine. It does not, 
however, count many believers among the local population and most 
of its votaries come from the Multan District, 'I'he shrine of Mu- 
hammad Shah lies about a mile south-east of the town. Muhammad 
Shah, locally surnamed Rangila, was a faqir who in his wanderings, 
spent a diipahr (noon-tide) there. At first only a mound, on which 
the saint is said to have stayed, existed, and it is stated that any 
building erected on the spot at once fell to the ground. But 
nearly ten years ago one Umed All Shah built the present shrine 
with the aid of the State. It attracts many believers from the 
neighbourhood, who offei' all kinds of sacrifices and nazars. A 
samddh near the shrine of Muh-tminad Shah has an intere-sting 
history. In the month of Sawan, Sarabat i920, during the reign 
of Bahawal Khan IV, Bawa Bhajan Gur Singh, a tdqir, came to Hasil- 
pur. He was a disciple of B;hva Nnrain Gur of Marhi Rudh Xathi 
Pad win Aughar in Bhatner. Though eighty years of age he was tall 
and handsome, and was the spiritual guide of Raja Sardar Singh of 
Bikaner. He performed chi'llas (penances in solitude) for five months 
at Hasilpur, and then one day in Maghar. Sambat 1920, chanced to 
visit the shrine of Mnh'immad '^liah Kangi'la. He declared that 
its occupant was possessed of mirnculous powers, and on account 
of his saintly merits desired to m.ike his saoiddh close to it. He 
accordingly chose a site near a b iny.m tree, a mile south of Hasilpur, 
and on Magh-ir 10, .Snmbat 1920, ordered his grave to ba dug, and 
getting into it begged that earth should be thrown over him. The 
by-standers were about to do so when an order was received from 
the Kardar, saying that burying a man alive was contrary to the 
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, tenets of Islam. On tliiB the assembly dispersed. Next morning 
. some faqirs appeared on the spot and buried the Bawa alive in the 

presence of the Fazlani Daudpotrd<, A fair is held annually about 
the end of Maghar, on the Sheoratri, and is attended by ^ 
classes, both Hindu and Muhammadan, and halwa (flour cooked in 
sugar and yhi) is distributed for the benefit of the /agiVs soul. "-The 

E rincipal institutions of the town are a School, Post Office, same, 
[unicipal Office, Dak Bungalow, Police Station, and a daulat hhd^ 

. or , rest-house for the Nawab. 

MunicipiOity. The Municipal Committee consists of eight nominated membws 
with the Tahsildar of Khairpur as President. The income for the 
last four years is shown in Table 46 of Part B. In 1903-04 the 
income and expenditure were — 


Income. 

Ba. 

Expenditore. 

Ba. 

; Octroi 

1,125 

Police 

,309 



Conservancy ... ... ,,, 

843 

' Other Boorcei 

162 

Lighting, Public Worka and 

121 



MiscellaneoDB. 


Total 

1,287 

Total 

678 


Trade. The town has no particular industry. Its chief exports! ajP© 

• indigo, wheat, til, wool and ghi, which are produced in abund- 
. ance, while rice, gur, sugar, piece-goods, oils and pulses form, the 
. chief imports. The methi of Hasilpur is the best in the State. .Its 
..leaves are dried and the sag is sent away as presents. 

IsLAMQAEH. 

Islamgarb, the old Bhimwar, was built by Eawal Bhim .Singh 
1608A. D. in Sambat 1665, as the following inscription on its gate in the 
'Bhabri character, proves “ Samhat 1665, Asuj Wadi 2, Mdhdrdj 
i?66A. n. fidical Sin Bhim Singh Ji Mdhdrdj.” In 1180 H. Ikhtiyar Khan 
Mundhani, chief of Garhi Ikhtiyar Khan, took the fort by a strata- 
gem. Two officers named Jalal Khan and Shujaat Khan were 
appointed by Rawal Mulraj (son of Rawal Akhi Singh) to command 
the garrison, and they were regaided as too loyal to be mistrusted. 
They often went, however, to Garhi Ikhtiyar Khan to , provide 
themsrlves with necessaries and Ikhtiyar Khan conspired with them 
there and promising them a pair of gold bangles and money, 
obtained th^ keys of the fort from tliem. Having got possession of 
the fort he changed its name to Islamgarh. But he only gave the 
traitors gilt bangles so that they gained nothing by their disloyalty. 
The fort, which is ;n the Tahsil of Bahawalpur and is now a Police 
Station, has never been repaired since 1860. It is 28 miles south- 
east of^Bhagla. 

Jajja— (see Dieawab), 
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Jamgaeh. 

In 1203 H. J^m KMn Marrifani built this fort, 30 iniles east 
of Bahawalpur. Its exterior is pa&ta. It had four towers and a 
rampart on which roofed houses were built, but now no longer exist. 
Outside was a kachcha rampart, which has disappeared, leaving • 
only a few traces of its mud towers ; but its main gateway, which ' 
is pakkd, is still to be seen. No timber was used in the fort, except 
in the main gateway and one smaller gate. The water is bad. 
The fort lies between Marot and Mirgarh, 

Jand Khand. 

This is a very high mound close to the fort of Derdwar. Th6 
only tradition extant about it is that it was a flourishing toWu in - 
the 'time of ' Alexander, who is said to have halted at the Jand * 
KhaUd' ferry and crossed the Hakra on his way to Lower Sindh. 
That Alexander reached a point so far below as DerawSr is hardly 
incredible, as' according to the traditions recorded by Colonel Tod,’' 
Alexander marched as far' as Dhandoosir (25 miles south of 
Bhatner). “ An aged native of Dhandoosir,” writes Colonel Tod, 
“rephed to my inquiry as to the recollection attached to this place 
{BnHg»MahaU) that it belonged to a Powrir prince who ruled once all' 
thewregions when Sekundar Roomi attacked them.” 

Jannpde. 

A town in the Allah^ltrid Tahsfl, Bahawalpur Nizsmat, 29^1' 
N.'afld 70® 50' B. It is supposed to be the Jundrdd of early 
Arab rule in Sindh, but the old town was destroyed by the 
Indue more than three centuries ago and the present town is ndAfly’ 
4 miles to the S. E. of the real site of the old Jundrud. It is well 
kn(ritn for its shrines and large trade in date fruits and rice. A 
Municipality' was established here in 1903 and' has 'an average 
yeariy indome of about Rs. 600. 

Kandera. 

This fort was built with a pakka exterior on a ruined mound 
called the Kandera in 1178 H. by Fazal Khan, son of Bhakhar Khan 
Pirj^ni; and is 125 miles south-west of Bahawalpur. The fort has a 
gateway nnd four towers. In 1220 H. it was demolished by Nawab 
Muhanunad Bahawal Khan II, and now only a ruined tower 
remains. The Cholistanf’ people, especially the MahrS, bring their 
cattle hcore in the rains. 


Khaibgaeh. 

In^llSO H. Khan, son of Ikhtiyar Khan, built a kadhcka 
fort in the Cholistan and named it Khairgarh. It is 30' miles 
iouth-west of Bahawalpur. Near the gate of the fort are two 
pakka vaulted chambers and a pakka tank. It is now in ruins. 
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(U Kijutbau, Vol, II, Annttlt of Bikanw, Chapter III. 
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Khanqahh. 

In 1198 H. Na-wab Muhammad Bahawal Khan II built this 
fort 36 miles south-west of Deniwar and directed that the mer- 
chandise of Khurasan, etc., going to Hindustan through Maujgarh 
should in future go via Khangarb, to ensure the safety of the 
caravans. The fort is now in ruins. 

Khaiepcr. 

Khairpur is built on a mound about 6 miles south of the 
Sutlej and one mile north of Tamewali Station on the Southern 
Punjab Railway (29° 35' N. and 72° 16' E.). It is the head-quarters 
town of the Khairpur Tahsil and lies in the Miuchinabad Nizamat. 
The^town, built of mud and pakka bricks, is surr.mnded on the 
south and east by ever-encroachiug sand-hills. A narrow winding 
hdzdr runs from north to south imd its three sections hear differ- 
ent names, viz., the Katva Nanpdl to the north, the Machhi Hatta 
in the middle, and the IHpalwdU bxzdr to the south. Unmetalled 
throughout, it is covered m at intervals by a sarkdna roof. Almost 
all the shops, are pakka, irregul irly laid out. Owing to the 
proximity of the san'l-hills, the streets and hdzdr are always cover- 
ed with a layer of sand. The town i=i divided into four mahallas, 
viz., Sidqani, Mariif Khani, Jaiuanf, nnd Kirmani. It was built, 
near the TanwenwMa mound in 1760, by Maruf Khan, a Daud- 
potra chief, who also built, a mosque which he called the Khair-ul- 
Maidjid. This mosque, now on its southern edge, originally stood in 
the centre of the town, which extended southwards to where now is 
the Tamewali Railway Station. The town has been driven to its 
present site by the ever-advancing waves of sand which pourin 
from the Rohi or Cholistan. If this process continues the town is 
doomed to destruction. The water-supply is obtained from wells dug 
within and without the town. The water is sweet unlike that of 
the Tamewali Station which is brackish. The chief building of 
interest, the Khair-ul-Mamjid, is now in ruins and almost buried 
beneath the sand. I he minaret standing 40 feet above the sand 
dunes commands a view of the whole town. A few gardens lie to 
the west. Of these the Sarkari, the Shall Bahib^yala, and that of 
Malik Tirath Das are the best. 'I’ho climate like that of most dry 
places is healthy, but the town is visited almost daily by strong 
winds and sand-storms. The shrine most frequented by believers 
is that of Maulavi Khuda Bakhsh Sahib; but other shrines have 
sprung up of late. One of these, the shrine of the Yunani Hakims, 
has elicited the following satire from a local poet : — Nizdm-ud-dm 
ajab kdre riyd kard; Dazor-i-zar pidar rd aulitjd Jcard; i. 

** Nizam-ud-dln has done a wonderful act of hypocrisy ; he has 
canonized his father by means of^money.” 

The^Municipality, constituted in 1883, consists of 8 nominated 
members, with the rahsildar and Naib Tahsildar as president 
and vice-prwident respectively. Its income for the last ten years 
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is shown in Table 46 of Part B. The income and expenditure for 
1903-04 were ; — 


Income. 

Ba. 

Ezpenditnre, 

Ba. 

Octroi 

6,231 

Police 

608 



Conaervancy 

714 

Other Sources 

951 

Dispensary ... 

1,682 



Public Works ... 

400 



MiacellaneouB .«• ... 

183 

Total 

6,182 

Total 

3,487 


The principal institutions are : an Anglo- Vernacular Middle 
School, a Theological School, Post Office, Dispensary, Municipal 
Office, and serdi ; the Munsif’s Court, Tahsil, thdna and a Dak 
Bungalow. There is also a small daulat-khdna for the use of 
the N iwah when on tour. The town is especially noted for its 
saldris, lungis, calico-printing, dnhars, surdhis and other earthen 
ware, printed fialang- poshes (bed-clothes), kanduras (table cloths), 
and janamdzes, which, with grain, form its chief exports ; while 
cloth, piece-goods, gur, sugar, oils and ghi are the chief imports. 
The people of Khairpur are given to intrigue, litigation and anony- 
mous petition writing ; hence Khairpur (literally ‘ virtuous town ’) 
is nicknamed Sharrpur (literally ‘ wicked town ’ ). 

Khan Bela. 

Khan Bela lies in 28° 59' N., and 70° 46' E., about 18 miles 
north-east of Khanpur, in a wonderfully fertile plain. It was built 
about 1 750 by an Ach rani Daudpotra. Some say it was built by 
Khan, an Arain by caste, early in the 16th century when the country 
about Khan Bela was ruled by the Nahrs of Sitpur. The houses 
are both pakka and kachcha. The only bdzdr runs from north 
to south, and the streets are all uuraetalled. The khdngdh and 
masjid of Maulavl Sultan Mahmud and the Juma mosque, also 
known as the Qazi-di-masjid, are the only buildings of interest. 
Khan Bela is surrounded by many small mango-groves, which 
stretch along the banks of the Sadiqwah Canal for about three 
miles. Thousands of date palms also flourish, and people throng 
there in July and August for the date harvest. The Arains of 
Khan Bela, who form the bulk of the population of the ildqo, are 
well-to-do zaminddrs as well as good gardeners. Many of them 
are owners of small gardens. Khan Bela has a fifth class munici- 
pality constituted in December 1903. For its income and ex- 
penditure see Table 46 of Part B. 

Khanpde. 

Khanpur, the head-quarters town of the Khanpur Niazmat 
and Tahsil, lies close to the Railway Station of that name in 
28° 37' N. and 70° 37' E, and 20 miles, as the crow flies, south 
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of the Indus. The town is intersected by the Hajiwah Canal which 
runs from north to south. The eastern half forms the original 
town as it stood before the Sind Valley State Railway was con- 
structed (183U) while the western half contains the houses of the 
Railway employes, European and Native. Nawab Bahawal Khan 
II., after conquering Garhi Ikhtiyar Khan in 1806, built a new 
town and fort 6 miles to the east and named it Khanpur, to diminish 
the strength of Garhi and overawe the newly conquered iZctjct. The 
water-supply is obtained from wells sunk in the town, but in 
summer the Hajiwah Canal is tbe chief source of supply, and the 
seii or canal water is considered a luxury. Tlie town has no 
drainage system, but most of the rain water flows off into the 
Hajiwah and the depressions outside the town. The chief 
buildings are the Hdji Khdn-'ii-masit, the Juma mosque. 
Haji Khan’s mosque, of pakkct masonry with a lofty d(>me, 
lies in the centre of the town and was built by Haji Khan, son of 
Ikhtiyar Ktian, chief of Gaihf, close to his favourite hunting 
preserve. It is almost in ruins. The Juma mO'^que, in the 
north-f^astern cor'ier of the town, was built by Nawab Bahawal 
Khan II., when, after conquering Garhi, he induced the people of 
that place to settle at Khanpur. It is built, on a high platform 
with lows of small rooms in its sides. The Di-^trict Jail at Khanpur 
Was washed away by floods from the Indus in 1871. The compound 
Was re-built, but before it was completed the erection of the Central 
Jail at Bahawalpur obviated the necessity for a jail here. 

Khanpur is the chief trade centre for agricultural produce in 
the State. Its main export is rice. 'I'wo mills for husking rice 
and anotlier for pressing oil from mustard, etc., with a branch for 
ginning cotton havo now been built. The town also has a great 
reputation for its fine katoras,^'^ but for the last few years the 
industry seems to have been on the wane, so that it must probably, 
in the near future, take second place to Bahawalpur, where the 
industry is rising in importance. 

The principal institutions are the District Judge’s Court, 
Tahsil, Thana, an Anglo- Vernacular Middle School, Civil Dispensary, 
Post Office, Municipal Office and a Dak Bungalow. Several gardens 
skirt the town. Khanpur as an Engine-changing Station is the 
head-quarters of many European and Eurasian Railway servants, 
■who have a Railway Club, of which the local State ofiicials 
are also members, with a small library of papers. There is also a 
European cemeteiy in the Railway compound. 

The municipality, constituted in 1874, consists of 8 nominated 
members, 4 Him lus and 4 Muhainmailans with tbe Tahsildtir and 
Naib Tahsildar as pre.sideni ami vire-president, respectively. The 
assistant suigeun and the headmaster of tlie middle school are 


(1) Uenco it is geoeraliy called KhSupar Katoriaow ila . 
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ex-officio members. The income for the last 10 years is shown in 
Table 46 of Part B. The income and expenditure for 1903-04 
were : — 


Income. 

Es. 

Expenditure. 

Rs. 

Octroi 

11,692 

Staff 

180 



Conaervancy 

830 

Other Sources 

1,086 

Lighting 

88 



Diapenaary ... 

2,350 



Police 

748 



Miscellaneona ... 

48 

Total 

12,778 

Total 

4,244 


Kot Sabzal. 

Kot Sabzal is a small town, built on a mound about 20 feet 
high. It lies 6 miles nortt-west of Walhar Station on the North- 
Western Railway, in 18° 12' N. and 69° 56' E. The town was 
built by Sabzal Khan, son of Mundhii Khan Kehrani, in 1756, 
with a rampart of mud bricks. In 1806 Nawab Bahawal Khan II 
conquered Kot Sabzal and annexed it. Samail Khan, eon of Sabzal 
Khan, sought the assistance of Mir Nasir Klian, chief of Haidar- 
abad and Mir Sohrab of Khairpur in Sind and they re-conquered 
Kot Sabzal and its dependencies from tlie Nawab and divided the 
ildqd amongst themselves. It remained in their possession till 
December, 1842, wlien Sir C li a rles Napier expelled them from it 
and the East India Company restored it to Nawab Bahawal 
Khan III in 1844 (for further detail^ see chapter I, Sec. B). The 
land about Kot Sabzal is subject to frequent floods, Avhen the Indus 
rises in summer, and communication with the toAvn is then nearly 
cut off for weeks together. It formed a TahsiT in the Agency 
period. The town is built of kachcha and palcha masonry, and has 
two narrow hdzdrs, running from east to west and from north to 
sopth, with 1 5 narrow streets branching off from them. The 
bazar and streets are unmetalled. The majority of the Hindus 
are money-lenders who have also monopolised the petty trade; 
while the Muhammadans are either Daiidpotras or artisans. Water 
is obtained from wells inside and outside the town. The chief 
buildings of interest are the Khan-Wali-Masit and the tombs of 
Sabzal Khan and his son Samail Khan. The Khan-Wali-jMasit 
consists of three vaults, prettily painted. It was built by Sabzal 
Khan the founder of the town, and repaired about 10 years ago 
from subscriptions raised locally and aclded to by the State. The 
town once had a lofty Avail round it but it has gradually disappeared. 
The principal institutions are a Primary School, a thdita, 
Post Office, a small sardi and a Dak BungaloAV. A jand tree in 
the middle of the main bxzdr is still shown as the Ixiundary mark 
between the Khairpur State and Bahawalpur territory about a 
century ago. The people of Kot Sabzal and its suburbs speak 
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both the Bohawalpiiri and Sindhi dialects. The latter dialect is 
also called Serdiki. 

Kot Samara, 

Kot Samaba -was built by Samaba Khan Piriani, son of AH 
Murad Khan, in 1754 A. D. The town had originally a fortified wall 
which is now in ruins. It is situated about a mile from the 
Eailw’ay Station of the same name ; 28° 35' N. and 70° 21' E. The 
village of Kot Samaba and some land adjoining it was held in 
Jdgvr by Punnii Khan Pirjani, grandson of Samaba Khan, but he 
revolted against Kawab Muhammad Bahawal Khan IV in 1864, 
upon which the Jdgir was confiscated. Kot Samaba has a con- 
siderable amount of trade, contains a public Vernacular School, a 
Police Station, at d has a branch Post Office. Its population ac- 
cording to the local Census of 1906 (taken under the order of H. 
II. the Nawab) was 1,269 souls, mostly Hindus. 

Liyara. 

In 1195 H. Sabzal Khan, the founder of Kot Sabzal, built a 
fort with a pakka wall round it on the ruins of Liyara. In 1220 H. 
a flood from the Indus demolished Sahibgarh and extended 
to Liyata, which, though on high ground, suffered badly. At 
present only fragments of the wall remain, and the place is unin- 
habited. It lies 130 miles south-rvest of Bahawalpur. 

Marot. 

The fort of Marot lies on the southern bank of the Hakra, in 
29'^ 10' N. and 72° 28' B. It is built of mud and is of con- 
siderable antiquity. On a brick at its entrance is an inscription in 
Hindi, which nins : — Sambat 1548 Btrkhi Poh Sudi 2, Marot 
pathd Malik Jdin Bumrd kot Pdki kliel phirdi. Tuis shows that it 
was once in possession of Jam Stimra, who repaired it in 1491 
A. D. Inside the foi-t is the mosque of Shah-i-Mardan and on 
a stone in the wall of the mosque is a Persian inscription wldch 
reads ; — “Bind in masiid-i-nmhd) nk dor dnur-i-Jaldl-i(d-Di7i 

Muhammad Akhir Bddshdh Glidzi, ^'<7dtdn Gha'zi, Shah Mahmud- 
vl-Mulk, Hdkirn Muhnmmad Tahir, Ahl-i-Farmdish Sayyid Nasr- 
tilldh 976 H. tamdra shud dar mdh i-Zilhijj 976 Bijri tamdm 
shnd.” “ This mosque was erected in the reign of Jalal-ud-Din 
Muhammad A k bar by Muhammad Tahir, the ruler, at the instance 
of iSayyid Nasrullah, in the month of Zilhijj 976 H.” Possibly the 
f"under of Marot was Mahriit, the ruler of Chittor, who fought 
Avitli Chach, the usurper. It lay on the ancient road from Multan 
to Delhi via Sarsuti (8ir.<a) and Hansi and thus was visited by the 
historian Minhaj-ud-Dra in 648 H. (1250 A D.) It was 
conquered by Aawab Mubarak Khan from the Raja of Jaisalmer in 
1749. Ihere is a story that the cmmandant of Marot, haying been 
dismissed for malpractices, petitioned Nawab Muhammad Bahawal 
Khan III to be reinstated in the charge, with the words “Ya 
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maut yd Marot," meaning “Either death or Marot.” Tins CHAP. IV. 
attempt at 8 pun pleased the Nawab so much that he at once pia^sof 
granted his request. interest 

Masson in his journeys in Afghanistan and the Punjab writes 
of Marot thus : — 

“ Murut (Marot) is a town of importance, as regards its trade in grain, 
but of bttle as to its aspect. It is surrounded with mud walls of considcrahlo 
extent, and strengthened by numerous towers. It is the station of a reginicnt 
with six guns.” 

Maujgarh. 

This fort was founded in 1157 H. by "Wadera Mariif Klnin 
Kehrani, and his sons Jan Mtihamtn«d Khan, Azmnt Khiin, and 
Hamza Khan, on the mins < f a ruined town called Lodhra. It was 
only half built when the Wader.a died on the 15th of Rabi-uI-Awwal 
1171 H. He had, during his life-time, built a tomb about 400 
yards to the south of the fort, and in this he was buried. Jiin 
Muhammad continued the building of the fort, distinguishing tlie 
new work from the old by inserting two lines of projecting bricks 
in the walls. It was not quite finished when he died, and liis succes- 
sor Umar Khan completed it, but died immediately .aftcrwrinis. 

Mardf Khan II now succeeded to the chieftainship anil, on Lis dying 
childless, Khuda Bakbsh Khiin, son of Nur Mohammad Klnin 
(third son of Mantf Khan "Wadera) held it. A door which forms the 
interior gateway of the main fiortico, has several iron plates fixed 
on it on one of which is the following inscription : — Mdhk H adrrn 
Jdn Muhammad Khdn ica Muhammad Matuf Khd» Ddvdjwlra 
Kehrdni. In Danrdza sdJcht Icardn Masammn Sri Rdm dhaiujar 
dar mdh-i-^haxvicdl, 1212 B. “ Wadera Jan Muhammad Khiin 
and Muhammad Maruf Khiin are masters, 'i his door was matle 
by Sri Earn, iron-smith, in the montli of Shaw'wal, 1212 H ” 

Elphinstone writes thus of Maujgarh : — 

“ We descried the high walls anil towers of Maujgarh, will) a ron.spiciious 
mosque, which stands over the gateway, and a tomb witli a ciqiola ornamented 
with painted tiles, resembling, as I was told, the tombs of Imam z.ifibihs in 
Persia. We arrived a little after dark, and encamped near the fort, which 
is small and weak. We remained here twoda>s.”<^’ 

Masson in his journeys in Afghanistan, etc., writes of Maujgarh 
as foUows : — 

“ Mozgarh (Maujgarh) is not so large a town ns Murut (Marot), but 
its contiguous fortress is a lofty structure built of kiln-bnrnt bricks, on 
the western face the walls have been perb rated with cannon ball,.., which we 
are told, happened in the siege itctidured from the first Bahawal Khan. The 
apertures have never been repaired, being supposed evidences of the obstinacy 
of the defence and of the strength of the fortress. Tfiey, however, show its 
weakness, for they enable us to detect the slightne.ss of the walls. East of 
the fort is a pool of water, shaded by a grove of trees, amongst which is a 
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huge pipal an object of veneration to the Hindus of the town. At a slight 
distance to the north is a Muhammadan tomb, handsomely decorated with 
lacquered blue and white tiles.” 


Mau Mubaeak. 

Six miles north of Rahimyar Khan Station lies the ancient 
fin tress called Mau Mubarak, one of the 6 fortresses of Rai 
Sihasi II (2b° 35' N. and 70° 24' E). The ruins of 20 bastions 
and towers can be traced, and one of the former still stands 50 feet 
high. The ramparts are about 600 yards in circumference and the 
walls very strongly and thickly built. According to the Tarikh-i- 
Murad the fort was built by Rai Hans Karor as a residence for his 
mother, whence the name, Mau. The foit was taken by 8hah 
Husain Arghun in 1525 {see Chap. I). The place is now a mere 
village with some 300 houses, built on a commanding height. 
There is a very old Hindu Vwdra or Thdhardivdra at Mau, in 
which brazen images of Ramchanderjf, Lakshmanji, Sitaji, Krishnji 
or Kahn, and of the go_p{s or female companions of Kahn are kept, 
for the shrine of Shaikh Hakim see Chap. I., Rehgion. 


Minchixabad. 

Minchinabad lies in 30° 10' N. and 73° 37 E., about 
a mile north of its Railway Station on the Southern Punjab 
Railway. It was built in lfc67-7u and was named after Colonel 
Minchin, Political Agent, It is the head-quarters town of the 
Nizamat and Tahsil to which it gives its name. 

It is built in European style, with two main bdzdrs intersect- 
ing each other at right angles, and with straight lanes parallel 
to one another. The houses are both pahlca and kachr.ha. Only 
one bdzdr is metalled. The piincipal gates are:— the Bikaneri 
to ttie south ; Bahawalpurf to the west ; Lahori to the north; and 
Delhi to the east. The chief building is the Daulat Khana or 
lodge for the Nawab’s accommodation. The town possesses two 
gardens, the Sarkari and that of Seth Murlidhar, It contains a 
large saltpetre factory, and is the head-quarters of a Nazim, and 
has also the following Courts and Inj-titutions : viz., District 
Judge’s Couit, Tahsil, Police Station, Munsif’s Court, Civil Dispen- 
sary, Anglo-Vernacular Middle School, Post Office, and Settlement 
Office. The Daulat Khana, the rest-house for the Nawab when on 
tour, is a spacious building constructed in 18b2-83 at a cost of 
over Rs. 35,000. Minchinabad is a large grain market and exports 
grain in hundreds of thousands of maunds annually. The Municipality 
consists of 12 nominated members, 6 Hindus and 6 Muhammadans, 
with the 'I’ahslldar and N’aib Tahsildar as President and Vice- 
President, respectively. A Hospital Assistant supervises the 
conservancy arrangements. The income for the last 9 years is 
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given in Table 46 of Part B. The income and expenditure for CHAP. IV. 
1903-04 were Pla^of 

interest. 


Income. 

Rs. 

Ezpenditnre. 

Bs. 

Octroi 

5,655 

Staff 

120 


Police 

499 

Other sonrcea 

481 

Conservancy 

721 



Dispensary 

1,073 



Lighting and miscellaneous ... 

97 



Municipal works 

433 

Total 

6,136 

Total 

2,948 


Miegaeh. 

In 1214 H. Nur Muhammad Khan, son of Jam Khan, founded 
tliis fort and completed it in 1218 H. (1802 A. D.). The exterior 
is pakka. It has seven towers and a main gateway, with a pakka 
rampart. The gateway has two doors, the outer protected by 
sheet-iron, iron-plate and huge spikes, while the inner door is of 
wood. Tbe gateway is in fair preservation, but the houses inside 
the fort have fallen down. On the door of a ruined house the 
following verses were deciphered in 1874 

Sigdlie haro lutf-i-yazddni ast, Digar Sdya-i-8hdh-i-Jildrn ast ; 

Qila' Mirgarh zo binde girift, Ki har kas badidon sande girift ; Shawad 
Gdus-i-azam nigdhbdn-i-u, Badnndesh khwdr-o-pareshdn-i-u, “On 
this (building) God looks with mercy; it is also under the shelter 
of the Jilanf. The fort of Mirgarh has therefore been built, and 
is praised by all who see it. May the great Pi'r be its protec- 
tor, and its enemies always in disgrace and sorrow.” This shows 
that its founder was a disciple of the Gilani Makhddms of Dch. 

In the fort was a pukka well of sweet water, now filled up. 

Outside it nine wells have been sunk by tbe people, of which only 
six contain sweet water. 

Mubarakfub. 

In 1 174 H. Nawab Mubarak Khan built, in the vicinity of Shahr 1767 A.D. 
Farid a fort, which he named Mubarakpur. Its walls are of mud. 

At the main v-ntrance, towards the north, is a bungalow and ocher 
kachcha buildings. The fort was built to overawe the Lakhweras, 
and other Joya clans in the Ubhn. Nawab Bahawal Khan II placed 
in it a large gun which continued to be seen on the southern tower 
till 1880, and was thence removed to the cantonment lines in Bahawal- 
pur. On it the following words are engraved. Sarkdr-i-Bukn-ud- 
I inula N im'at-i-Jang Saif-ud- f >aula Muhammad Bahdwal Khan 
Bahddur Abbdn 1217, Hijri. The fort is now quite deserted, but 
is in fair preservation. 
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Mdchki. 

Mucliki was built on the ruins of an old mound in 1191 H. by 
l.,al Kliau, son of Ikbtiyar Khan Kehrani. The buildings inside the 
fort were of mud bricks and are now in ruins, and only the outer 
walls exist. It hes Seventy-eight miles south-west of Bahawalpur. 

Munde Shahid. 

Munde Shahid is a ruined fort of great antiquity near 
Ahmad^jur East and contains a naugaja tomb‘'\ According to 
General Cunningahm these n(itt(;aja tombs are remains of recumbent 
statues of Huddha after his attainment of Nirwana, and as Buddha 
was believed to have died with his face to the east all the Ninvdna 
statues are placed from north to south ; and since Muhammadan 
tombs are placed in the same direction, the early Muhammadans 
used them as ready made graves for their leaders who fell in 
battle. “ Munde Shahid is,” says Cidonel Minchin “ the resting 
place of one of the Arab leaders”. There are several naiigaja 
tombs scattered along the edge of the sandhills which may be 
regaided as one of the proofs that Buddhism was the prevailing 
religion in Upper Sindh at the time of the Arab conquest. 

Mdeidwala. 

The Muridwala fort was fonded by Haji Khan, son of Ikhtiyar 
Khan in 1191 H. It is eighty miles sonth-west of Bahawalpur, but 
was destroyed by an inundation, in 1805, and is now only a ruined 
mound. 


Naushabea (see Rahimyab Kban). 


Pattan Munaea. 

Pattan Munara. or Pattan, also known as Fattan, or Pattanpur, 
lies five miles east of Rahirayar Khan Bailway Station, on the eastern 
bank of the old bed of the Indu-;, locally known as the Sej fin 28° 
15' N. and 70° 22' E.) and is one of the most extensive ruins in 
the State. The only piece of ancient architecture in the midst 
of these ruins is a tower which sbx^d in the centre of four similar 
but smaller towers all form'ng a Buddhist monastery. The four 
towers wh'ch were joined to the central tower at its upper storey 
existed in a dilapidated condition as late as the beginning of the 
18th century, rvhen they were pulled down by Fazl Ali Khan 
Halani and their bricks and stones utilized in making the new 
fortifications at Dnigarh, Sahibgarh and Bhagla. At present only 
one storey of the tower is standing; but tradition asserts that it 

(1) The best known naugaja t'lmbs in the State are those of Wer Shahid, at Marot and 
Ahmad Sher, at Mailkhi, both in Khairpar Tahsil, and that of Adam Sih4ba in NooBhabra 
Tahail. 
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had three storeys. No one can say when the npper storeys fell CHAP. HT. 
down but the second storey was pulled down by Bihadur Khan of 

HaMnf in 1740 A.D., and a brick wa;- discovered which bore intereit- 
an inscription in Sanskrit'*’ shriwing that the monastery was 1740 a. d. 
erected in the time of Alexander the Great. Colonel 
Minchin had the mounds close to the tower excavated 
in 1870, but nothing rewarded his exertions. In the course 
of the excavations the labourers came upon some putrid semi-liquid 
matter over which swarmed flies of a large size and peculiar 
colour. The deadly smell of the decayed matter and the venomous 
sting of the flies caused the instantaneous death of several 
coolies. The ruins extend over several miles, and no attempt has 
since been made to excavate them. Round Pattan Munara there 
are other ruined mounds, riz., those of — Khokhdr, which is five miles, 

Bhandar, four miles, and Darwaza, five miles to the east of the Pattan 
ruins ; and of Binder, three miles to the west of them. Tradition 
asserts that tlie city in the dayi of its prosperity extended over a 
hundred square miles, that the above named mounds are part of one 
and the same city, that Bhandar was a vast building for storing 
the grain collected from the subjects of tlie Raja of Pattan, that 
Darwaza was the main entrance to the city, and that Binder was 
the central jail of the Pattan kingdom. The etymology of Khokhar 
is unknown, and there is no tradition about it. Nothing is known 
about the original name of this irapoitant place, and no Muham- 
madan historian appears to mention Pattan in his works. Hence 
it appears that it must have been depopulated and ruined long 
before their arrival. Pattan indeed appears to be a modern name, 
but nothing can be adduced to show the time when it began to be so 
called. Colonel Tod mentions Pattan in his annals of Jaisalmer 
where the names of the “ Prince of Pattan”, “ Princess of Pattan”, 
etc., occur**^ but he does not give tlie correct site of the plwe. 
Evidently the Pattan of Colonel Tod could only be the Pattan (Munara) 
which appears to liave been the capital of a principality in Sambat 
1100(10thcenturyA. D.). InthelOth century Pattan was rebuilt 
by the Sumras, whose capital it remained for a long time. The last 
chief of the dynasty was Hamir Surai a who was deposed by the Sam. 
mas. The branch of tlie Sumras settled here is said to have joined 
the Biloches, now called the Gurchani section, and is settled at 
Harrand in the Dera Ghazi Khan District. The legend runs the* 

Qoresh Sumra lost his way out hunting and was found in the last 
stage of exhaustion by a party of Biloches who carried him to their 
encampment, where they employed a young woman to nurse 
him. On liis recovery he married her, was admitted into 
her tribe, and being joined by all his brethren founded the 
Gurchinf section of the Biloch tribe. Another legend account* 
ing for the voluntaiy exile of the Sumras is given by the 


(I) Ht* fartbtr det&iU in Part B., OkftptM I. 
<>) See d«ioriptioB of D«r«wMr 
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CHAP. IV. Tarikh-i-Mnrad. When Hanur Shmra flotirished at Pattan, the 
Places of country -was split up into petty principalities quite independent 
interest, of and often at -war with one anct' er; and the chief of Phul Wadda, 
(now Naushahra or Rahfmyar Khan) was one Lakha, son of Phul 
who was famous for his generosity to the bards. Lakha gave some 
horses as a gift'to a Cliaran called Swami. These were stolen at 
Pattan, where the bard halted on his way home, by some Snmra 
youths. 'I’he Charan knowing that the theft was committed with 
the connivance of Uamir and his Wazir, composed a quatrain which 
spread far and wide in the country. The lines were: — DAan 
Dhurd Hde jainh Charan sankhyd, Pattan pnfiji thio Sej Watdyo 
sdh, Payynra purd rdjna kondd Sumra. “ Cursed be Dhuia Rae who 
robbed a Charan, may Pattan fall down and the Sej change its 
course. May Hamira Siimra not be spared to reign to a fcdl'old 
age.” The dishonour to which this verse subjected the Sumras 
was so unbearable that they left Pattan for the Bilochistan hills 
and are now caded the Gurchanis. Pattan was also called Pattan- 
pur as is shown by a few sanadu of the time of Akbar in the pos- 
session C’f people in ' its neigh bcurhood ; but in the Ain-i-Akbari 
Pattan is nowhere mentioned as a place except in the Sarkdr 
of Siwistan, which may or may not be this same Pattan. 
There is a tradition that Mahmdd of Ghazni passed by Pattan 
on his way to Somnath, that he proceeded thence to the south-west 
by a branch of the Hakra, which was Bowing in those days, and that 
his cavahy was so numerous that while the horses in the van could 
get gi’ass to eat those in the rear had to subsist on the dung of 
those in front. 


The Hindu Rajas and chiefs of Sindh, Bikaner and Jaisahner 
used to visit the tower as late as the beginning of the 18th century 
and annually celebiated a mein, called the Shivrdtri, in the month 
of M angh. In those days the Se j received the overflow of the Indus 
and Pattan was an attractive place. There was a subterranean 
building with seven rocims (all, including the floor and roof, of stone) 
in the centre of which were two reservoirs, one of which was filled 
with milk and the other with water during this festival, and one 
Baba Ratta or Hajl Ratta used to administer the sacred milk and 
water to the pilgrims. In the time of Nawab Muhammad Batitiwal 
Khan III (ab(jut 1840) a Jogi of the Ogur caste was in charge of 
this sacred building ; he is said to have got himself buried in a 
heap of salt close to the sirbterranean chamber and thus ended his 
life. 'I'he disciple of the Jogi abjured old practices and placed 
a ling in the maihi (for so it was called). To this repaired 
barren Hindu womi n desirous of bearing children. The ling 
worship became so popular that Muslim women began also to 
visit the rnniln. This excited the wrath of the oiLhodox 
MusLms who demolished the building and on its ruins built a 
mosque which is still standing. There is a proverb about Pattan 
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which runs thus: — Jainh sdnge Paltan g >rq thid, Uho wicli bi CHAP.IV. 
nan hdi : i.e., the woman who was the cause of the destruction places of 
of Pattan was not in it (when it was destroyed). No adequate iaterest. 
explanation is adduced as to the origin of the proverb. “ On 
removing the plaster from the walls inside the building”, says 
Colonel Minchin, “ I found some inscriptions in Sindhi character 
which proved to be an account of votive offerings to the temple 
made between the years A. D. 1559 and 1569 One of them was 1559 a . n. 
as follows : — Andj worki lam atki dm'inni hamdri awe nan rupye 
pichhe adh anna bhejtingd, i. e., I have promised to send half an 
anna in the rupee on whatever profit I may make.” 


Phulba. 

Phdlra is an ancient fort and is said to have existed long before 
the domination of the Vikas, the founders of Bikaner. In 1166 H. 1753 a. n. 
it was almost in ruins, bat was repaired and strengthened by Karam 
Khan Arbani (son of (^im Khan, the founder Qaimpur). The 
exterior of the wall* both within and without is made of 
paTcka bricks, and the inner part is filled with mud. Near the 
western wall, inside tlie fort, is a pakha well, 1 1 8' deep and 4' in 
circumference, tlie water of which is sweet, a rare thing in the 
Cholistan. At each corner of the fort is a tower, with an inner 
chamber. 'I'he north-western tower is of burnt brick. In the south- 
eastern part of the fort is a three-storeyed house, whose upper storey 
forms a small bungalow. On the front of the bungalow are inscribed 
the -words Mdlik-i mahall Muhammad Akram Khdn Ddudpotra. 
dar shahr-i'Ramazdn 1166 Hijrt, ‘'Muhammad Akram Khan Daud- 
potra master of the palace, in the month of bamazan 1166 H.” 

There are three wells outside the fort, well built of stucco and 
containing sweet water. Regarding Maiot, Phulra and Maujgarh 
** Masson says” : — 

“ The portion of desert stretching eastward of Bahawalpur to Bikanir 
is of course but little productive, jet, as in many parts of it the surface 
has more soil than sand, there are amongst other inhabited localises, the 
bazar towns of Phulra, Marot, and Mozgarh which drive a consideialbe trade 

in grain with the neighbouring states.” “Pularah (Phulra), on 

the frontier of Bikanir, has a good bazar, but is rot perhaps very commercial. 

The fortress adjacent has been a superior building, for these parts, but 
is now sadly in decay. There was once a good trench ; the walls are very 
high, and the battlements are tastefully decorated. The Killedar’s house 
soars above the ramparts, and the whole has an antique and picturrsque 
appearance, particulai-ly frcun the northern side, where the walls are washed 
by a large expanse of water, in which is a small island studded with trees. 

TTiere are three guns at Pularah.” * 

Colonel Tod says, “Phulra and Marot have still some importance, 
the first is very ancient, and enumerated amongst the ‘ Nokuti Marooka ” 
in the earliest periods of Pramaia (vul<r. Pvirdr) dominion. I have no doubt 
that inscriptions in the ornamental nail-handed character belonging to the 


t 


(1) Volume I, page 23, 
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c TTAP . IV. Jains will be found here, having obtained one from Lodorva ^ in the desert, 

which has been a ruin for nine centuries. Fhulra was the residence of 

9^ Ldkha Phoolni, a name well-known to those versed in the old tradi'ions 
' of the desert. He was contemporary with Sid E^e of Anhulwara, and Udyadit 
of Dhar."(» 

PlB Khalis. 

The village of Pir Khalis is very ancient, and is interesting 
as being the place where Timur Shah (Tamerlane) halted after 
1398 A. i>. crossing the Sutlej in A.D. 1398, on his way to Bhatner, and marks 
the spot where the Sutlej was flowing at that date. For the 
Pir !]^alis shrine see Chapter I, Section C. 

Qaimpue. 

Qaimpur hes 10 miles from Kbairpur, on the high road to 
Hasilpur and Shahr Farid, in 29°41' N. and 72°28' B. Founded 
mTA.D. in 1747 by Qaim Khan Arbani, and first called Qaim-Rais-di-Goth, 
it has lost its former importance anc tj^p number of houses has 
greatly diminished in the last 4(* years. Qaim Khan built a fine 
Juma mosque, which still stands, and a fort, once of great strong^ 
but now deserted and in ruins. No hneal descendant from Q^m 
Khan is now living at Qaimpur, and his collateral descendants 
who are few in number and in straitened circumstances, live by 
agriculture. During the time of Nawab Bahawal Khan III, many 
capitalists lived at Qdimpur, but none are now to be found there. 
The municipality was constituted in 1902 and its income and 
expenditure is shown in 'I'able 46 of Part B. The number of the 
members is eight with the Tahsildar of Khairpur as president. 

Rahimyae Khan (or Navshahea). 

Naushahra lies on a mound, about 400 yards south of the 
Rahimyar Khan station on the North-Western Railway (70°22' E, 
and 28'’ 1 5' N.). Naushahra (lit. ncAV town) was built in 1751 by 
1711 A. n. Fazal All Khan Halam' on the ruins of the ancient Phul Wadda, 
the capital of Phul and his son Lakha daring the Surnra supremacy 
in Sind. In 1881 the Railway authorities desired to alter the 
name of the Station as Naushahra was also the name of a Station 
in the Peshawar District, and so Naivab Sir Sadiq Muhammad 
Khan named it Rahfmyar Khan after his first son (who died in 
1883). Thenceforward the Railway Station and Post-office were 
designated Rahimyar Khan, but this is merely the ofiBcial name of the 
town, and it is always called Naushahra by the people. Of late the 
head quarters r f the Khanpur Nizamat have also been removed to 
Naushahra. The houses are both kachcha and pakka. The main 
bdzdr traverses the town from east to west, and is intersected at 
right angles by another from north to south. A thirc, called the 
nawdn {newi hdzdr, runs parallel to the first and presents a fine 
vista but is not much frequented. The streets are all unmetalled. 


(1) Now Maajgnrh. 

(*) KajBsthan, Volume II, page 72. 
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The water of the town wells is brackish and hence the water-supply 
is obtained from wells outside the town. There is no drainage 
system, but the position of the town rencers one unnecessary. 
The municipal committee consists of eight nominated members, four 
Hindds and four Muhammadans, with the Tahsildar and Naib 
Tahsfldar as president and vice-president, respeofeively. The head- 
master and the hospital assistant are ex-offi,cio members. The income 
for the last nine years is shown in Table 46 of Part B. The income 
and expenditure in 1903-04 were : — 


looomo. 

ns. 

Expenditure. 

Be, 

Octroi 

1,885 

Municipal staff ... 

9It 



Police 

416 

Othoi SoarccB 

1,016 

Conservancy 

464 



Lighting 

47 



Dispensary 

613 



Public Works 

83 



Misoellaoeons 

44 

Total 

3,910 

Total 

2,781 


The principal institutions are an Anglo- Vernacular ]\Iiddle 
School, Dispensary, MunsifTs Court, Tahsfl, thdna, Post Office, a 
sardif and a Dak Bungalow. 

Rai-Ka-Tibba. 

The late Colonel Miuchin left on record the following account 
of Bai-ka-Tibba : — 

" Near the town of Qdimpur I discovered the remains of an old ruined 
town, known as the R4i-kA-Tibba ; on the top of the mound there is a large 
irreg^ar shaped euclosure, surrounded with double walls, with huge masses 
of burnt clay to fill up the space between the walls, evidently at one time 
a place of immense strength. The interior is filled with calcined bones, 
both of animals snd human beings, adults and children, which were 
identified by the bones left in situ, which, however, crumbled to pieces when 
separated from the mass. An excavation made through the centre of the 
enclosure, 30' * 20' feet, shewed that the mass of calcined bones was nine feet 
thick with a layer of cliarcoal below extending the whole breadth of the 
excavation for at least two feet in depth. The size of this pit, for so it 
must be regarded, shews an area of 5,400 cubic feet of calcined bones and 
charcoal in the portion excavated alone (a large area on both sides 
being equally filled with calcined bones) and precludes the idea of the 
enclosure being an ordinary place of cremation, and leaves little doubt 
that it was used for sacrificial purposes. The immense strength of the 
walls was evidently necessary to guard it from attack from without and 
at the same time prevent the possibility of the victims escaping from 
within. The place is so ancient that there is no tradition regarding 
its former occupants. It lies on the border of the desert on one side, and 
a deep depression in front shows that the Sutlej must have at one time 
flowed below it. To these circumstances its preservation is due. For many 
years I have sought a clue to its former poBse.isors but without success but 
a perusal of General Cunningham and Professor Dawson’s note on the Meds 
(page 530, Appendix, Sir H. Elliott’s History of India, Volume I), has 
enabled me to indentify it with this ancient race.” 
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Colonel Minchin then gives reasons for assuming that the 
remains were those of sacrificial victims, at too gi'eat length however 
to be quoted here. 

Rukkpub. 

'I’ltis tort is in tte Bahawalpnr Nizsmat and was built by 
Muhammad Maruf Khan Kehraiu in 1190 ti. It is made of clay, 
which when burnt produces an inferior sort of lime. In 1 198 H. the 
Afghan caravans complained to Nawab Muhammad Bahawal Khan 
of being plundered by the officers of Umr Khan Mariifani, the 
officer at the fort. I 'he ISawiib despatched Khuda Bakhsh Khan, 
son of Niir Muhammad Khan, who had deserted Umr Khan and 
sought refuge at Bahawalpur, with a body of soldiers to seize 
Ruknpur, which he succeeded in doing ; and the fort thereafter 
remained part of the Pirjani territory. It has four towers. The 
walls are in ruins, as are the mosque, stables, and houses, etc. In- 
side it was 3l pa kk a well, now filM up. 

SAHIBG.ABH. 

This fort was built Vy Fazl All Khan Halam, the founder of Nau- 
snahra (Rahi'myffi' Khan) in 1191 H. The exterior of the four walls 
and other buddings, inside the fort is pakhii, and the interior 
karki-ha It was destroyed by Nawab Muhammad Bahawal 
Khan, II, (son- n-law of Fazal ^11 Khan): in 1220 H. and the walls 
are in a dilapidated condition. Inside the foih is a dwelling-house of 
Kaure Khan, son of Khuda Yar Khan, now falling into ruins- 
Outside the fort, there is a depression which serves as a tank for the 
storage cf lain-water, and in the lainy season many cattle breeders 
resoi't to it. It is 78 miles south-west of Bahawalpur. 

Sabdaugarh. 

Nawab Mubarak Khan took the ddga of IVallhar On lease from 
the Raja of Bikaner, in 1177, II. He soon began to construct a 
fort on the ruins of Wallhar fort, but Raja Gaj Singh of Bikaner, 
alaimed at the piopobed fortifications, sent a force under Diwan Mul 
Chand Brahlia to recover the ildqa from the Nawab. The latter 
sent Khair Muhammad Khan and Mehrii Khan Pirjanis and Karam 
Khan Arbiini with a large fm-ce to resist the Bik^neris. After a 
sanguinary fight the Bikaneris were repulsed and the fortress was 
subsequently completed. It was named Sardargarh, and the ildqn was 
annexed to the BahaAvalpur State. One well w'as sunk within the 
fortress and another f>utside it ; but the waters of both are brackish. 
The boundai y pillars of the Bikaner btateare only m.les from this 
place. In 1 866, when the Agent was appt anted, the fi irtress contained 
3 iw one of which was eiigiaved the words : Maharaja Dhiraj 
Al^harlija biii Zoiawar Bingh Jio, Sambat 1797,’ which shows that 
that gun once belonged to the Bikaner State. The fortress is now 
desei'ted and the guns wore brought to the capital many years ago. 
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Sahwahi. 

Sarw4W or Seorai lies six miles north-east of KotPabzaJ. It was 
one of the six forts repaired by Rae Sihasi in the sixth century A. D. 
It was destroyed by Shah Husabi Arghiin in 625 A. D., and is now 
only a ruined mound. It was identified by General Cunningham 
with Sodrae or Sogdi of the Greek bostorians (see pp. 253-56, Ancient 
Geography of India, Vol. I). Mendra, the lover of Miimil, who is said 
to have been a contemporary of Hamir Siimra of Rattan, was the 
chief of Seorai, which shows that the place was inhabited and formed 
the capital of a petty principality in those days. The mound has 
never been excavated for archasological purposes, but “ curious burnt 
clay balls, about the size of a man’s head, have been found among 
the ruins, which are supposed to have been used as missiles.”'*' 

For the Sarwabi shrines, see Chapter I Section C. 

Shahr-Farid. 

Shahr- Farid lies on a mound about five miles soutli of the Sutlej 
and four miles north of the Chisbtian Radway Station. The town is 
traversed by a single unpaved bizx>- running from south to north. The 
streets are narrow, crooked and also unpaved. The water-supply is 
obtained from wells dug within and witi.out the town. I’he principal 
buildings of interest are the Rangil Mahal, Ma-^j'd Mif Sahib, and 
Masjid Khanan. The Rangil Maltal wa-i built by Farid Khan II. 
In the time of lil Khan, one of his successors, the Mahal caught fire and 
was badly damaged by the explosion of the gun-powder stored in one 
of the rooms. The Mas] d-i-Khanan was begun by Salem Khan, father 
of Farid Khan I ; but while under construction he was summoned 
to Delhi and in his absence the birilding was completed by Farid 
Khan II. The Mai Sahibwali Masjid was built by a childless 
lady of the I.akhwera family. It is said to have been a seat of 
learning and stood originally in the centi-e cf the town, but it irow 
lies in its unfrequented eastern corner. In 1803 the late Nawab 
had it repaired at a cost of Rs. 3.200 and it .s now in fair order. 
Shahr Farid also contains the shrine of Sha'kh Badr ud-din Chishti, 
a descendant of Bawa Farid, 'i h’s attracts many votaries, and is 
in charge of two ladies of the Chishti family, rvhich has no male 
heirs. Shahr Farid derives its name from Farid Khun, son of Salem 
Khan Lakhwera, and its history has been g ven under “Tribes atid 
Leading Families ” in Chapter I. Founded about the timeof Aurangzeb 
it was first called Salemgarh, after Salem, a descendant of Lakhkho, 
but when the Lakhweras revolted against the g ivernor of Multhi, t 
was demolished, though its s'te was again choM'n, as that of the new 
Shahr Farid of Farid II. The town contauis a Police Station, Post 
Office and School and has a good Dak Bungulnw. It ’’s specially 
noted for its Ivngis, Idris, khe’'< and dolmrs, made by the Bhakhris. 
These are exportec to Bikaner State and Multan, Montgomery and 
Ferozepur Districts. 
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0) Boba’ Lsud of th Fire BiTers aod Sindh, p, 77. 
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SUI ViHAB. 

Sui ViMi’ lies sixteenth miles soutli-'west of Babd'walpur. There 
is a tower thei e the present height of which is about fourt j-five feet, 
twenty feet above the surface of the earth and the rest buried in a 
mound, but it is sa d that several years ago its upper portion, about 
eight feet in height fell down from the effects of an earthquake. 
'I'he ruin lepiesents the remains of a compartment about eight 
feet square. The tower is a strong one and is built of large bricks 
5x2 feet each. The compartment had a floor made cf the same 
bricks as ai e used in the building. In the centre of the tower 
there was a tiarruw ma.soni-y shaft leading to a small recess in which 
were fi und a copper plate, a few coins and fragments of oxidized iron. 
The copper plate bore the following inscription in Bactrian Pall 
characti^ri : — Mahdrdjd Rdjdo bdji Dalo Tapod Kanishka, samut, 
sfv akddasi sim 11 di sassd, masossd diirdsi ntdwisti 28, antar osi 
hichhd Naga Dattasd s^khd, bhdtsd achi yddmd tajd sashd achar- 
ydt hhdd pd mahsattd ydnnn a>o phdtd abdd hhini, dhdrd tajhanno 
updskd bdld nai^di trahja, bono bdid jdyd matd jd amdm yati, par 
bhdnptd, deto pxri traram dd dd dardm uudsdtanan, hird sekhi deldt; 

A. u. 89 . meaning : — “ Oti tlie 28th day of tlie month of Basics in the 11th 
year of the Great King, the supreme King of Kings, the son of 
gods, Kanishka ; on the said day to the mendicant Naga Datta, 
learned in tlte Sankhya philosophy, the disciple of Acharya 
Damatrata the disciple of the disciple of the Acharya Bhawa putting 
up his staff (or pillar) ; heie the owner of the Damaua Vihdrd, a 
female lay devotee Btila Nandi w'ho is much given to penances, and 
Balajaya her mother, give a sluine for the staff and the customary 
accessories. May it be for the health and wealth of all beings.” 
(See Proceedings. As’atic Soc ety of Bengal, No. VIII., August 1881). 

Tajgabh. 

Tajgarh is situah d about fourmilps to the north-west of Rahim* 
yar Khan Hallway Station on a liigh mound. Its name was Hurdr 
m the 10th century A. I), w hen it was built by Rani Hiiran, 
daughter of a Jaisalmer chief. Huian was converted to Islam by 
a saint called Sayyid Ahm^d Billanri. It remained a fortified 
place for a longtime under the Sunona and Sdmra kings of Sindh 
and the Bhatia chiefs (ff Jaisalmer, but towards the close of the 
18th century it was a desolate mound and on this site Fazal Ali 
Khan Halani (see page 122) founded a new town and called it 
Tajgarh after his brother Taj Muhammad Khan (about 1780 A.D.). 
Although founded by the Dafidpotraa the place does not now 
contain a single house of members of that tribe. The residents are 
mostly Kirai s and number 526 (Local t'onsus for 1906). The place 
is only noted for its antiquity. 

Tibba Jajjal. 

Close to Jajjal Hirhfi village, which is about eight mil*" south d 
Hftiil Sdrhti is a large mour.d called ” Tibba Jajjal." It ia beUevad 
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that it was once a flourishing town and that below it ran the Sutlej, 
which now flows more than ten miles to the north Tradit on avers 
that the town was built by Rai Jajja Bhutta entirely of pakka 
masonry, a fact borne out by the large bricks found on digging below 
the surface of the mound. Here Rai Jajja had his hunting preserves, 
which he visited every year during the rainy season. Whenever 
rain falls the people of the neighbourhood unearth old copper and 
silver coins. 

Tibhaea. {see Dingabh) 

Hch. 

The following etymologies of the name are given : — («) Once 
Rija Hodi ruled the country round TJch and built a town called 
Hod, which in course of time became Hoj, Hoch, and Uch.<^) 
This name takes us back to a very remote period. General 
Cunningham believes Raja Hodi to have been an Indo-Scyth-'an, who 
commanded the Saka tribes at the battle of Kahror, when the Indo- 
Scythians were defeated by the Bhattls under Salivahana, and the 
conquerors to commemmorate the event established the Saka era. 
According to the same authority Raja Hodi established himself at 
Sinlkot after the Bhattis had left that locahty. The old city at Uch 
must therefore have been deserted about A. D. 77. {b) Hodi had 

a governor named Ohuch who dug earth from a tank called Rarfn 
T^a to the south of Uch to make a mound on which he founded 
a city which he named Chuch and which afterwards came to be 
known as Uch.^^’ (c) According to Musa Pak Shalud, whose 

shrine is situated at Multan, and who was descended from Sayyid 
Muhammad Bandagi Ghaus, the founder of Uch Gilani, Uch 
was founded in 980 A. D. by Sayyid Safi-ud-Dfn Haqqani, Gazrdni, 
on the site of an old mound (Ucha or high) and which is still 
called Raja Hodi’s mound.^^^ (cf) The ancient name of Uch was 
Devgarh. In 1244 A. D. Sher Shah Sayyid Jalal-ud-Dm, Kechi 
Bukhdrf, reached Uch, when its ruler Deo Singh fled to Marwar 
and Sundarpuri his daughter accepted Islam. The Sayyid 
appointed Sundarpuri ruler of the city in place of her father ; 
and at the Sayyid’s behest she founded a fort which on account 
of its height was called Ucha or Uch (high).'^^ (c) Possibly Sher 
Shah Sayyid Jalal-ud-Dm imported this name from Turkistan 
where Utch Kargan and Uch Utchak were, and still are, two 
important towns. 

In the Minhaj-ul-Masalik, the Persian version of which is 
known as the Chach Nama, and which according to Sir Henry Elliot 
was compiled before 1 36 Hijra,'®’ Uch is mentioned as Askandra, 


(1) Ghronioles of the Bnkh&rf Makhdums. 

(1) Chronicles of the GilAni Makhdume, 

(3) Malfuzit, Mdta Fik Shahid. 

(4 JawAhir Jalili. 

(*) Sohnyler’a Tnrkiatan, Vol. I, I pagei 310, 339, 340, 347, 851, 
(<) EUiot'a filitory of India, 1, 136 
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Askalanda and Askanda, -which tends to show that in the begin- 
ning of the 2nd century of the Hijra the name of the city was not 
Uch but Askandra (or Alexandria). The Tuhfat-ul-Kiram^’’ gwes 
it as Ashkand and Asbandah ; Mirza Kalich Beg in his English 
translat on of the Chacbnama'*^ reads it as Tskandah ; and the 
'1 arikh-’-Masdmi*’’ as Iskandar iwh'ch is exactly the Arabic and 
i ers'an form of Alexander); and McCrindle, Cunningham, and 
other authorit’es state that at the junction of the river Sindh with 
the Chenab, Alexander the Great laid the foundation of Alexandria 
in the realm of the Sogdi (Sohdas) and that it is not improbable 
that Uch is the place to which we should look for the site of Alex- 
andria.*^^ Askalanda and Askanda are corruptions of Askandria. In 
the Jami-ut-Tawarikh the historian Uashid-ud-Dfn calls it Askalanda 
Ussati. This author flourished in the 7th century Hijra; and 
hence it is certain that the city was known as Ussah (or Uch) in 
those days, and that the author added Askalanda to Ussa as a 
distinctive name, which is an additional proof of the identity of 
Uch with Askandria. Rashid-ud-Din also mentions the city as one 
of the four principalities of Sindh under Ayand the son of Kafand, 
who reigned after Alexander 

In theMasalik-wal-Mamalik (also known as the Ashkal-ul-bilad), 
•written by Ibn Haukal in 589 Hijra, Uch is called Basmad. This 
tends to show that the name of the city at that time was neither 
Askandria nor Uch, and that the etymology (c) is erroneous, for if 
in the 4th century of the Hijra the city had been named Uch by 
Sayyid Safi-ud-Din Gazrhni it is improbable that Ibn Haukal should 
have called it by qiiite a different name in the 6th century. Ibn 
Haukal thus describes it*®’: — 

“ Basmad is a small city situated like Multin and Chandr^war on the 
east of the river Mihrdn. The river is at a distance of a parasang from each 
of these places. The inhabitants use well water for drinking. Basmad has 
a fort.” 

In the 6th century of the Hijra (llth century A. D.,) Abii- 
Abdullah Muhammad-al-ldrisi wrote the Nuzhat-ul-Masalik, in which 
he gives the following account of Uch, which he calls Sandur : — 
“ Sandur is situated three days’ journey south of Multan. It is 
famous for its trade, wealth, sumptuous apparel, and the abund- 
ance which prevails on the tables of the inhabitants. It is con- 
sidered to form part of India, and is situated on the banks of a 
river which falls into the Mihran above Samand.”**'’ Sandur appears 
to be an abb eviated form of Askandar and affords an additional 
proof that the city of Uch was Alexandria. Ibu Batuta of Tangiers, 

(1) Vol. Ill, 20 (Persian Edition) 

(2) Vol. I, 26-7. 

(3) Maniiaoript History of Snidb by Mir Masnin Shib, written in 1683 A. D. 

(*) McCrindle’s Invasion of India, page 156. 

(t) Cnnningham’e Ancient Geography. To). I, page 243 eleo compare Poetone, J, A. B. B., 
1338, page 94. 

(8) Elliot. Vol. I page 87. 

(7) Klliot’e Al-Idriei, Vol. I, page 88. 
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a contemporary of Sayyid Jalal-ud-Din describes Uj (Ucb) in 
his Travels thus : — 

“ Leaving Bhakkar we reached Uj, which is situated on the Indus. 
It is a large city with 6ne streets and buildings. Its ruler is the learned 
ya^id Jaldl-ud-Din Kejf.’i) so well known for his maguanimity and hospi- 
tality. 1 made friends with the ruler and lived much in his comnany. 
We both met at Delhi also. The Emperor went to DaulatabAd and Sayyid 
JalAl-ud-Din accompanied him. He permitted me to collect the village 
revenues in his absence in case of need. 1 collected and expended about 
5,000 dinars. Sayyid JalAI-ud-Diu Haidri Ulavi, one of the most pious of 
saints, gave me his Klhirka (saintly sheet), which was stolen by Hindu 
pirates on the sea.” 


CHAP.iy. 

Places of 
uiterest. 


Pfrzada Muhammad Husain identifies Sa 3 ryid Jalal-ud-Din 
with the Makhdfim-i-Jahaniyan, grandson of Sher Shah Sayyid 
Jalal.<*> 


Sir Henry Elliot (pages 866-67, Volume I) thus describes 
Uch : — 

"The ancient kingdom of Sindh was divided into four satrapies, of which 
the third comprised the fort Askalanda and Maibar, which are also called 

Talwara and Chachpur Its proximity to the Bias and its 

name of Askalanda-Daa lead ns to regard it as the Uch of more modern 
times. That place bears marks of the moat undoubted antiquity, and the 
absence of all mention of it in the Chachn^ma, where we are, both in the 
time of Chach and Muhammad Kasim, introduced to many tiansactions in its 
neighbourhood, can only be accounted for on the supposition that it is dis- 
guised under some other appellation. 

“ It has been supposed indeed that the name of the Oxydracae is 
derived from this old town of Uch, but their position, according to Strabo 
and Arrain, appears rather to have been on the western side of the Acesines, 
and it is a curious coincidence that, in that direction also, there is another 
ancient Uch now in ruins, near the junction of the Hydaspes with that river, 
which offers a far more probable identification and allows us moreover to 
assign to the Ossaddii instead of the Oxydracse, the Uch or Asklanda-Usa 
near the junction of the Hyphasis with the Acesines. The name ot the 
OxsdracsB assumes various forms in different authors : — Hydracoe m Strabo, 
SyracousoB m Diodorus, Seydroi, Scntoroi and Scythroi in Diony.'^ins, Sydraci 
in Pliny, Sygambri in Justin, and Oxydracae in Strabo, Arnan, Curtins, 

Stephanus, and others Neverthless, although Alexander 

may himself have raised no city there, we might still be disposed to admit 
that the celebrity of his power and conquests may have given rise to the 
name of Askalauda or Askandra ” 

The author of the Chachnama was a native of Uch, yet he Bhatiyit 
does not say it was ever called Askand or Asal-kanda. He says 
that Muhammad ibn Qasim*®* marched from Aror towards Multau 
until he reached the fort of Babizah (Bbatiah or Uch) then on the 
south or left bank of the Bias (and at that time according to Mir 
Masum of Bhakkar called Chachpur). The place surrendered and 
leaving in it a garrison Muhammad crossed the Bias and appeared 


(1) Ibn Batuta, Vol. H, page 19, 
(*) Urdu Translation, Vol II. 

<») J.A.8.B.l893,pp.85l.8*, 
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CHAP.rV- before As kand, Askandara or Asatkanda, anciently called accord- 
Flawof ing to Mir Masum, Tahvara. This place then was quite distinct 
iaterest. from Uch. 

It is said that Muhammad of Ghnr delivered Multan from the 
Karamita and then invested the Bhatias in Uch. We know that 
the Bhati stronghold was Uch ; they apparently obtained possession 
of it before the time of Mahmud of Ghazni. As regards that ruler’s 
capture of Uch the Gardezi, a contemporary historian, says that 
ioos-06 A. D. the Sultan attacked the fortress of tlie Bhatias in 396 H., and that 
Bajhra the Bh.ltia, who killed himself when hi.s troops were sur- 
rounded, was its ruler. Bu- h than, however, speaks of Bhati as 
midway between Multan and Aror — which Uch is not. Under 
Muhammad of Ghor Nasir-ud-Din-i-Aetamur, one of his bravest 
leaders, was feudatory of Uch, and on his death Nasir-ud-Din 
Qabajah became its holder. He held it at the time of Qatb- 
ud-Din’s death and was subsequently ousted from it by Taj-ud-Din 
Yalduz, but recovered it after the defeat of the latter by lyaltimsh. 
Qabajah was however defeated by Jalal-ud-Din, the Khwarazmi 
1221 A. n. (1221 A. D.) and Uch was burnt by him (1228 A. D.). lyaltimsh 
five ye irs later wrested Multan and Uch fram Qabajah and 
conferred the latter with its dependencies on Taj-ud-Din Sanjar-i- 
Gazjlak Khan. At this period Uch was a centre of Muhammadan 
1227 A.D. learning for in 1227 or 1228 Minuj-ud-Din, the Persian historian, 
was made by Qabajah chief of the Firuzi College at Uch. Saif-ud- 
Din Ibak-i-Uchchat succeeded Taj-ud-Din and was governor of 
Uch when lyaltimsh died. He defeated the inroad under Hasan 
1236 A. n. ft® Qarlagh in 1236-37. Malik Muayjid-ud-Din, Hindu Khan, 
then obtained the fief from Sultan Kaziyyah and the Malik 
Izz-ud-Dm Kabir, Khan-i-Ayaz, was made to exchange the. fief of 
Lahore for that of Multan in consequence of his revolt in 1258. 
He took the opportunity of the Mughal capture of Lahore to 
assume independence and seized Uch and its dependencies 
1241 A. D. (1241 A. D.), and when he died, in the same year, his son 
Taj-ud-Din Abii Bakr-i-Ayaz succeeded him. He kept the Qarlaghs 
at bay, but shortly afterwards died, and Uch fell into the hands 
of a slave of his father’s who gallantly defended it against a 
Mughal siege until relieved by an army from Delhi under Ghias- 
ud-Uin Balban. Malik Izz-ud-Din Balban-i-Kashlu Khan then 
became feudatory of Uch. Though he defeated the Qarlaghs near 
Multan, he was compelled to surrender it to them and retire to 
Uch, whence he advanced again to recover Multan from Sher 
1250 A. n. Khan’s deputy (1250). He was however unable to old it, and 
again retreated to Uch. 

When Humayun, after his defeat by Sher Shah Sfiri, came to 
Uch, Bakhshoi Khan Langah was its governor on behalf of Shah 
Husaiii Ai'ghun. About 400 yards from Uch Bukhari is a well 
which is still pointed out as the place where Humayun stayed. 


0) J. A, S. B. 1892, pp. 247-4 
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Bakhshof Elhaii treated Humayun with great harshness and the tHAP-lV. 
ex*emperor was compelled to set out for Derawar. In Akbar’s 
reign Uch was permanently annexed to the Delhi Kingdom and interest, 
till the invasion of Nadir Shah it remained an appanage of Multan. 

In the Ain-i-Akbari its cultivated'^’ area and revenue are given as 
below : — 

Areas in bighas. Revenue in dAma. Cavalry. Foot. 

290,506 1,10,140 100 400 


tJch is seven miles to the noiih of Cliannigoth Railway Station, 
and 12 miles from Ahmadpur, in 71° 7' 30" B. and 29° 16' N. 

Its elevation above sea level is 327 feet. These are really three 
towns, viz : Uch Bukhari, Uch Gilani, and Uch Moghla. Uch 
Bukhari is a large town and its buildings are almost all of burnt 
bricks. It is the residence of the Bukhari Makhdiims. 300 yards 
from it is Uch Gilani, which was founded by Muhammad Bandagi 
Ghaus. Uch Moghla was so named because the Moghal officials 
collected hatdi and dwelt there and for the former reason it is also 
called Uch Munassila. Barnes'*’ also states that Uch is formed of 
three distinct towns, a few hundred yards apart from each other, 
and each encompassed by a brick wall, now in ruins. Mirza 
Mughal Beg, Wilford’s Surveyor, who surveyed the country about , 
Uch in 1787-88, mentions Uch as “consisting of seven distinct . ^ 
villages.”'” Colonel Minchin says that in the time of Jalal-ud-Din V/ 
Khiiji it used to be a colony of infidel Moghals who embraced 
Islam. 

The following accounts are given by European travellers : — 

Charles Masson wrote in 1827 : — 

" Uoh is, perhaps, the most ancient of the towns in the country. The 
name is borne by two towns contiguous to each other. One of them PiV- 
Ica-Uch is bestowed on Pir NA<iir-ud-Dm, the spiritual adviser of the Kh4n. 

They have both good hdzdrs and some commerce. Starting from Ghara, 
grain boats frequently descend from the two Uchs to Sindh. They are 
principally, however, distinguished by the ruins of the former towns, their 
predecessors, which are very extensive and attest the pristine prosperity of 
the locality.”'*’ 

David Boss writes of Uch thus : — • 

" Down to the times of Taimur and Akbar the junction of the Chanab 
and Indus took place opposite Uch, sixty miles above the present confluence 
at Mithankot. It was unchanged when Runnel wrote his “ Geography of 
India” in 1788, and still later in 1796 when visited by Wilford's Surveyor 
Mirza Mugal Beg.<®’ But early in the present century the Indus gradually 
changed its course and leaving the old channel twenty miles above Uch, 
flowed to the south-west rejoining the former at Mithankot.”!®’ 


(0 Ain-i-Akbari, VoL H, pp 163. 

(a) Bokhara I, 79, 

(3) Cunningham’s Ancient Geography, I, Z4Z, 

(4) Travels, Vol. I, p. ... ,, u v i i 9 ao 

(3) Also compare Cunningham s Ancient Geography, Vol. 1, p, z»z. 

(«) P. 79. 
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^HAP. IV. According to the censns of 1901 the population of Uch is 7,583. 
Places of Further details will be found in Table 43. Its population consists 
interest, the main of Bukhari and Gilani Hayyids, Khojas, Langahs and 
Kirars (usually Aroras) who form the bulk of the population. 


An account of the famous shrines has been given in the note on 
Muhammadan Shrines in Chap. I, Section G., pages 160 — 166. 
Below is given a description of the places not mentioned therein. 


(1) Shrine of Bibi Jawindi : — Bibi Jawindi was a daughter of 
Sayyid Jalal, son of Sayyid Hamid, son of Sayyid Jalal, son of 
Sayyid Abu Bakr, son of 8ayyid Mahmud, son of Sayyid Ghiyas-ud- 
Din, son of Shaikh Alfm-ud-Dfn, son of Shaikh Mahmdd Nasir-ud- 
Diu, son of Maklidum-Jahanian. Bibi Jawindi was a very pious 
lady, highly respected by the people for her devotion to religion. 
She died in 805 Hijra (1403 A. D.). Her shrine was built in 900 
Hi]ra (1494 A.D.). In 1233 Hijra the Chenab cut down half of the 
dome as it did the dome of Sayyid Bahawal Halim, which lies quite 
close to it. The remaining half of the dome stiU exists with her 
tomb under it. 

(2) Tomb of Sayyid Safl-ud-Din Haqqani Gazriinl : — The tomb 
is enclosed by a wall. Sayyid Safl-ud-Din Gazrunl was born in 
Gazrun (Persia) in 353 Hijra. He came to Ucli in 370 and died in 
398 Hijra. '1 here are. now at Uch only one or two members 
of the Gazrunl family which was orce so illustrious there. 

(3) In addition to the above there are also at Uch the follow- 
ing shrines and tombs : — 

(1) Shrine of Shah Abdul Jalll, known as Chanchal Shah 
Bukhari. (2) Shrine of Pir Munnan Mashaikh. (3) Shrine of 
Sayyid Ala-ud-Din Gardezl. (4) Shrine of Sayyid Muizzd-ud-Din 
Gardezl. (5) Shrine of Sayyid Pir Fateh Darya Bukhari. (6) 
Shrine of Shaikh Kablr. These six are each enclosed by walls 
without roofs. (7) Shrine of Wilayat Shah Jattl, under a small 
dome. (8) Shrine of Abu Hanifa, (9) Tomb of Faqir Jahangir 
Sarmast. (10) Tomb of Faqir Sultan Khar Pal. (11) Tomb of 
Faqir Salem Sudhar. 


Sacred 

lioe. 


Makhddm NauBahar, Bukhari, Sajdda Nashin of Uch Bukhari, 
has the following relics in his possession : — * 


(1) Turban of the Prophet. (2) Sheet''> of the Panj Tan 
(five members of the Prophet’s family, j. e., the Prophet himself. 
Ah, Hasan, Husam and Fatima). (3) Cloak of the Prophet. 

e-j swords of Hasan and Husain. 
(5) The Qoran written by Makhdiitn-i-Jahanian himself. (6) Can 
beads and scissors of Shaikh Abdul-Qadir Jilanl. (7) Bairaian (a 
prop kept beneath the armpit when a person is in a state of 


.. was the sheet with which the Piophet covered himself and 

hu family and declared that they were pure and chosen people of God, 
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attempted communion with God). (8) Cloak of MHkhdum'i- 
Jahaman. (9) Sheet of Sulman Farsi, a lover of the Prophet. 

An account is given of some of these relics in the note on 
Muhammadan Shrines in Chap. T, pages 160 — 166. 

Besides the above both famdies have the portraits of the 12 
Imams, of Hasan, Husain, and the Prophet, and of a host of other 
Muhammadan saints, such as Khwaja Muin-ud-Din Chishti, Shaikh 
Abdul-QMir Jilani, Sher Shah Saypd Jalal, Baha-ud-Dfn Zakariya 
of Multan, Bawa Farid Shakar Ganj, Lai Shihbaz Qalandar, &c. 

The Sajjdda NasMns of Uch Bukhari and Gilani command much 
respect in the State and have the privilege of return visits from the 
rulers of Bahawalpur. 

The Bukhari Sajjdda NasMns or successors of Sher Shah 
Sayyid Jalal have been ; — 

(1) Sayyid Ahmad Kabir, son of Sher Shah Sayyid Jalal 
(2) Sayyid Jalal Alakhdum Jahaniyan. (3) Makhdum Mahmdd 
Nasir-ud-Din. (4) Shaikh Hamid Kabir. (5) Makhdilm Shaikh 
Rukii ud-Din Abul Fateh, (6) Shaikh Muhammad Kimya Nazar. 
(7) Shaikh Hamid Kabir alias Budha, (8) Muhammad Rajan Sada 
Bhag. (9) Za'u-ul- Ab'din. (10) Shaikh Hasan, (11) Shaikh 
Muhammad. (12) Shaikh Nau Bahar I. (13) Shaikh Qasan aliaa 
Ahan Maror. (14) Hamid Kabir, (15) -Shaikh Rajii, a/ios Rajan 
Kalan. (16 » Sha kh Mahmud alias Mahmdd Nasir-ud-Din. (17) 
Shaikh Rajan alias Kanghi-wala. (18) Hamid Nau Bahar 1. 
(19) Shaikh Muhammad Nasir-ud-Din. (20) Makhdum Hamid 
Nau Bahar. (21) Makhdum Mahmud Nasir-ud-Din. (22) Hamid 
Muhammad Nau Bahar Shahid, (23) Hamid Muhammad Nan 
Nasir-ud-Din. (24) Makhdum Nau Bahar the present Sajjdda NasMn. 

The Sajjdda NasMns of Uch Gilani have been : — 

(1) Shaikh Abdul QMir 11, son of Haziat Baudagi. (2) Shaikh 
Abdur-Razzaq. (3) Shaikh Hamid Ganj Bakhsh I. (4) Shaikh 
Abdul Qadir III. (5) Shaikh Mnbammad Shams-nd-Din II. (6) 
Shaikh Abdul Qiidir IV. (7) Sayyid Muhammad II. (8) Sayyid 
Murtaza 4li. (9) Shaikh Abdul Qadir V. (10) Shaikh Hamid 
Muhammad Ganj Bakhsh III. (11) Shaikh Hamid Muhammad Ganj 
Bakhsh IV. (12) Shaikh Hamid Muhammad Shams-ud-Din III. 
(13) Shaikh Hamid Muhammad Ganj Baklish V. (14) Shaikh 
Hamid Muhammad Shams-ud-Din IV. (1-“)) Shaikh Hamid Mu- 
hammad Ganj Bakhsh VI. (lo) Shaikh Shams-ud-Din V, present 
Sajjdda NasMn. 

Uch Bukhari has two Hindu Temples, namely, (1) Khetar PMji, 
and (2) Gopi Nathji. 

Uch Mogla, also known as Jamali, after Shaikh Jamal Darwesh 
Khojandi is famous for the shrines of the said Darwesh, who was 
tutor to Makhdiim-i-Jahanian. Shaikh Jam^l Darwesh was descended 
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from Abu Huraira, the companion of the Prophet, thus 
Shaikh Jamal, son of Shaikh Hasan, son of Shaikh Abul Qasim 
Muhammad, son of Muhammad, son of Yahya, son of Ham, son of 
Idris, son of Buhlol, son of Qazl Hamddn, son of Haris, son of 
Abad, son of Hilal, son of Usman, son of J’afar, son of Sulaiman, 
son of Abad, son of Zuhra, son of Huraira, son of Hashim, son of 
Abad Manaf. Shaikh Jamal died on 25th of Muharram 700 Hijra. 

There are also the shrines of the following : — (1) Ganj Alam, 
son of Shaikh Jamal Darwesh, who was bom in 667 Hijra and died 
in 770 Hijra. (2) Pir Hashara Qattdl (an enclosure). (3) Salfm 
Sudhar Faqir (an enclosure). 


WiNJHBOT. 

The fort of Winjhrot or Bijnot was erected by one Raja 
Wlnjha or Bija Bhatia according to Sayyid Murad Shah, and it 
was demolished by Shahab-ud-Din Ghorl in 574 H.^*^ But accord- 
ing to <lol. Tod it was founded by Tunno, the father of Biji Rai 
(the Bija of Murad Shah) and grandfather of Deoraj, the founder 
of Derawar. Tunno having by the interposition of the goddess 
Beejasanni,” says ('ol. Tod, “ discovered a hidden treasure, erected 
a fortress, which be named Beejnote ; and in this he placed a 
statue of the goddess, on the 1 3th, the enlightened part of the 
month Megsir, the Rohoni Nakshatra, S. S13 (A.D. 757).”^*^ 


<1) Tarikh-i.Murad, I. p. 128 and HI, p. 118. 
Kajasthan, II, p iSP — 90. 



APPENDIX 


Measures and Weights. 

In grain transactions and in dividing the produce of land various 
measures of capacity are used. Iq Bahdwalpur and part of Ahmadpur 
Tahsils the following are in use : — 

Weight in mant, sera and 
chitdks according to the 
Standard in British Territory. 






M. 

S. 

Ch. 

1 

thula 

... 


... 0 

0 

3i 

o 

thulas — 1 lud 

... 


... 0 

0 

64 

2 

tuds = I jparopi 

. . 


... 0 

0 

13 

4 

paropis = 1 topa 



... 0 

3 

4 

2 

topas = 1 dari 

... 


... 0 

6 

8 

2 

dan's = 1 pdi 

e.ee 

... 

... 0 

13 

0 

8 

pais =: 1 tofca 

*• 


... 2 

24 

0 

6i 

tokas — 1 mdni ... 

«.« . 


... 16 

0 

0 

2 

mdnis — 1 path 


. . . 

... 32 

0 

0 


In Khdnpur ildqa the measures of capacity are— 


M. S. Ch. 


1 

tud or thula 

• •• 

... 0 

0 

6 

4 

tuds — 1 paropi 

• » • 

... 0 

1 

8 

4 

paropis = 1 topa or dari ... 


... 0 

6 

0 

4 

topas = 1 pdi 

» • 

... 0 24 

0 

4 

pdis — 1 choeth 


... 2 

16 

0 

64 choeths = 1 mdni or' wdk ... 


... 15 

0 

0 

8 

choeths = I pakki mdni 


... 19 

8 

0 


Again in Garhi Ikhtiy^r Khdn ildqa the measures, though they bear 
nearly the same names, are quadruple the weight of those at Khdnnur 
thus : ^ ’ 


M. S. Ch. 


1 thula or ti'id 



... 0 1 

8 

4 thulas — 1 paropi ... 

« e s 


... 0 6 

0 

4 paropis = 1 topa 

• • 0 


... 0 24 

0 

4 topas = 1 pdi 


« • 

... 2 16 

0 

4 pdis = 1 choeth 

••t 


... 9 24 

0 

64 pdis — 1 vrdk ... 

• ee 

e • t 

... 15 0 

0 


(1) The story gofs that a woman went to live at Garhi Ikhtiyar Khan (only 6 miles from 
KhAnpur, her home) whore she wont to a shopkeeper to purchase wheat for a rupee. She 
learnt with surprise that the rate was 12 thiila* per rupee, as she thooght that she would only 
get 4 J sers of wheat, the (hula of Khanpnr being equal to 6 chitdii. Angry at the abnormally 
high rate she went to the bazar to make further enquiries and to her astonishment she found 
everywhere the same rate. Bewailing the impoverished state of the town she at last reluctantly 
asked the shopkeeper to give her what ho pleased. The thila of Garhi was IJ sers; so she 
received as much wheat as she used to get at Khanpnr. In her joy she eiolainied : /gh tun 
ke sari ■ imin de’th ke thari ' I was burning (with rage) on hearing the rates ; but am'oold 
(as ice) on seeing the quantity (of corn),' This saying is now used as a proTSrb to dsaoto 
the diSereuce of the sizes of the thulds of the two towns. 
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In Allahdbdd and Khdn Bela ildqas the measurea are:— • 


1 thula 

4 thulas = 1 paropi . 
4 par op is — 1 tnpa 
4 topas = 1 pdi 
4 pais = 1 choeih 

2 choeths — 1 foha 
12^ chveths — 1 mdni 


M. S. Ch. 
0 0 5 
0 1 4 
0 5 0 
0 20 0 
2 0 0 
4 0 0 
25 0 0 


In Kot babzal, K'd Sam4ba and Ahmadpur Lamma the names of the 
measures generally are the same as in Klidupui and Garhi Ikhtiydr 
B.h4n j but tliey differ from them in size; in fact these variations are so 
many tliat even adjacent villages have paropis and topas of different sizes. 
In tbe Ubha (Minchindbdd Nizdmat) the measures are : — 


1 thula = ^ paropi 
4 thulas — I paropi 
4 pnropit = 1 fopa 
16 topas = 1 man 
12^ mans = 1 mdni 


M. S. Ch. 
0 0 4 
0 1 0 

0 4 0 

1 24 0 
20 0 0 


N< B, It must be remembered that the equivalent in British Territory mans sers and 
chitdks in the above tables is for wheat only^ not for other crops. Variations in weight in the 
Okie of different cereals are as follows : — 






S. 

Ch. 

1 

fopa'‘ 

of wheat 


... = 4 

0 

1 

)) 

gram 

, ^ 

... = 3 

12 

1 

1) 

rice or gawdra 

... 

... = 4 

4 

1 

i> 

unhusked rice 


... = 3 

0 

1 

j) 

til (hesamr.m) ... 


... = 2 

8 

1 

}) 

jowdr or hdjrd 


... = 3 

15 

1 

II 

topa of china or leangni 

. . 

... = 2 

6 


'0 II any varieties of measures were prejudicial to the interests of the 
zaniuidars who suffered iu their tiansactions with the sahukdr*, so the use 
of uniform mea'Ures was decided upon, and the measures given in the 
subjoined table were ordered to be adopted in 1902 • 
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However, the old measures are still in use among the villagers and the 
money-lenders do their best to avoid the new measures. 

Measures of Lenqtb. 

The pakkd yard and English yard are both used by oloth merchants 
in the Lamma. The scales of either are as follows ; — 

Pakkd yard = 2 pakkd haths (hand). 

English yard =16 girahs. 

One pakka yard = li English yards. 

In the Ubha, however, the ka^h hd gaz, pakkd gaz ard hdthra are in 
use. These are respectively 3, 3^ and l£ feet in length. The detailed 
measures of length as employed in measuring cloth, gotd, kindri, &c., are : 

3 ungals— 1 girah. 

8 girahs — i kirakka gaz (T'he English yard being called 
kirakka, i. e., of Kirdrs). 

10 girahs = 1 hath or cubit. 

16 girahs = 1 kirakka gaz. 

!8 girahs or 2 hathds = 1 gaz ov pakkd gaz. 

The hath is either the sidhd or the monvdn. The sidhd is the lencrfh 
from the elbow to the tip of the middle finder; the morwdn is the sidhd 
hath together with the length of the middle finger, or with the lencrth 
from the wrist to the tip of the middle finger. Jat men and women” in 
purchasing cloth always prefer the morwdn hath, not the English yard, as 
with the latter the Kirar would, they suppose, cheat them. For measurmcr 
wood and buildings the measures are : — ° 

2 mgals = 1 tassu. 

2 tassiis = 1 chappa. 

4 cha 2 )pns — I foot. 

3 feet = I gaz or yard (for wood). 

4 feet = 1 gaz ^for buildings). 

Weights. 

For small weighments made by jewellers, goldsmiths, &c., the weights 
are; — 

2 rJidicals (rice grains) = 1 ddna (of wheat). 

4 ddnds (of wheat) = 1 ratti. 

8 rat t is = 1 mdsha 

12 mdshas= 1 tola. 

The standard tola, however, in the Lamma is the weight of a new 
rupee coin and 8 rattis ; whereas in the Ubha it is a new rupee coin plus 4 
rattis. For larger weighrcents the following are the weights 

1^ tolas = 1 shdi. 

4 shdis = 1 shdrik. 

4 shdriks ~ 1 pd or pdya (the latter is the word in the Ubha). 

4 pds or pdyds ~ 1 ser, 

5 sers = 1 dhari. 

8 dhnris — 1 man 

The money-lender’s standard man is, however, generally 42 sers, and 
sometimes 45 srrs. The man usually employed in towns is the .standard 
maund of 82|- pounds avoirdupois. 

jalakka ier Hit. ser of tha Jafs) ii of lOn toldi or It Gorernmaat sen). 
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[Appendix. 


MkASTTBE 0? LENGTH IN CaNAL CLEABANCES. 

The following measure is used by the peasants and zaminddrs in 
Canal clearances: — 

8 hdths = 1 gazi. 

4 gazis = 1 kdna. 

21 kdnaa = 1 lambar, 

16 lambars = 1 mile. 

The measare used by the Canal OfiBcers in measuring Canal excavation 
work is as follows ^ 

10 feet = 1 patti. 

33 pattis = 1 number. 

16 numbers = 1 mile. 

Measure of Area. 

Linear measure. 

2 Uadams or 5^ feet = 1 harm. 

10 karams = 1 yanl» (chain). 

Square measure. 

9 sarsdhis or 8qaare?feara?as = 1 maria. 

20 marlas = 1 handl, 

4 kandls = 1 bigha. 

2 bighas = ghumdn = 1 acre. 

But ghumdn is never used in'] the'[State Revenue records, nor is it 
used by the zaminddrs. The largest square measure recognised in the 
State is only the bigha, and most people do not understand what a ghumdn 
except lease-holders from the Punjab who have settled in the State. 












